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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  has  for  its  basis  a  work  published  some 
time  since,  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  ''  Picart's  Religious 
Ceremonies  and  Customs  T^  and  so  denominated  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  distinguished  artist  prepared  embellishments  for 
the  work,  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred  <M>pper-plate 
engravings,  which,  for  elegance  of  design,  and  for  felicity  of 
execution,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled. 

The  work  was  originally  composed  in  French,  and  was  com- 
prised in  six  volumes  folio.  Its  celebrity  obtained  for  it  an  English 
translation,  in  the  same  number  of  volumes.  This  work  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  folio  Edition.  The  embellishments  have  been 
taken  from  the  English  folio  translation. 

Although  the  principal  part  of  the  volume  has  been  derived 
from  the  foregoing  work ;  yet  important  additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made.  These  have  resulted  from  a  desire  to  conform 
the  work  to  the  present  state  of  Nations  and  Tribes,  in  respect  to 
several  of  which  our  knowledge  lias  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
corrected,  since  the  work  of  Picart  was  compiled.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  besides  that  portion  of  the  volume,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Introduction  and  the  History  of  the  Jews,  new  articles  hav 
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prepared  in  respect  to  the  HindooB,  and  most  of  the  Protestan!] 
Communities;  while  important  corrections  and  additions  have 
been  made  illustrating  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Maho- 
metans— Indian  and  African  Tribes,  &c.  The  article  on  the  South 
Sea  Islands  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  popular  work,  ''  Polynesian 
Researches,'^  by  Ellis,  and  from  Williams's  Narrative  of  Missionary 
Enterprises,  and  the  article  The  Malagasy  from  Ellis's  History 
of  Madagascar. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  embrace  within  the 
volume  proposed,  an  account  of  the  religion  of  some  nations  and 
tribes,  which  he  has  felt  himself  obliged,  in  the  sequel,  to  omit,  that 
he  might  avoid  a  common  and  just  objection  to  abridgments,  viz. 
that  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  treated  of,  the  interest  of  circum- 
stance and  detail  is  lost.  To  the  student  of  anatomy,  a  skeleton 
may  be  an  object  of  pleasant  contemplation ;  but  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  casual  observer,  it  must  have  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  the  living  man.  The  "  Dictionary  of  Minor  Sects,'' 
which  it  was  intended  should  embrace  a  large  number,  has  been 
necessarily  confined  to  a  "  Brief  View"  of  such  only  as  may  be 
deemed  most  important. 

The  belief  is  entertained  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be 
replete  with  interest  and  instruction,  growing  out  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  treats.  The  reader  will  have  presented  to  him  a 
picture  of  the  religious  world.  He  will  perceive  upon  that  picture 
many  dark  and  distressing  shades ; — he  will  see  in  what  varied  and 
unhallowed  forms  mankind  have  worshipped  the  common  Parent  of 
all;  he  will  be  led  to  contemplate  the  delusions  practised  upon 
millions,  by  the  cunning  and  craft  of  imposture;  the  unholy  devotion 
mded  of  other  millions,  by  an  intolerant  hierarchy ;  and  the 
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debasing  superstitions  and  cruel  abominations  inculcated  upon  still 
more  millions  of  the  human  family,  by  an  earth-bom  system  of 
idolatry.     From  the  pain  of  dwelling  upon  these  darker  shades,  he 
will  find  relief,  by  turning  his  eye  to  some  bright  spots   in  the 
picture.     There  are,  blessed  be  God,  some  such  spots,  illumined  by 
the  shedding  down  of  light  from  on  high;   and,  although  that 
heavenly  light  is  in  a  degree  obscured  by  the  variety  and  contra- 
riety of  opinions,  which  still  prevail  among  Christian  communities ; 
yet  the  reader  will  find  it  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  diflerences, 
which  now  divide  the  Christian  world,  are  gradually  dimiiushing,^  A 
day  is  coming,  when,  in  respect  to  essential  truths,  and  perhaps  in 
respect  to  those  which  are  less  important,  there  will  prevail  a 
delightful  harmony  among  the  professed  followers  of  a  onc^  cruci- 
fied Redeemer.      Nay,  more  than  this,  the  voice  of  prophecy  has 
predicted  a  still  more  glorious  triumph  of  the  Son  of  God.     Into 
the  dark  comers  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  will  ultimately 
penetrate,  and  the  habitations  of  cruelty  will  become  the  dwelling 
places  of  righteousness.     Even  at  this  present  time,  the  Christian 
Church  is  gathering  in  the  first  fruits  of  this  golden  age.    The 
anti-christian  systems  and  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the  world 
are  rapidly  approaching  their  fall.     What,  if  the  Jew  still  clings  to 
the  dreams  of  a  Messiah  Ben  David — what^  if  the  Mussulman  still 
pays  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophet — what,  if  the  Hindoo 
yet  points  to  a  future  avatar  of  Vishnoo  the  preserver,  the  tidings 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer  are  spreading  through  every  portion  of  the 
globe.  '*  Idolatry  has  been  overthrown  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ; 
and  in  India,  that  massive,  gorgeous,  venerable  superstition,  which 
has  withstood  not  only  the  decay  of  time,  but  the  sword  of  Maho- 
met, zealously  protected,  patronised,  and  endowed  by  a  Christian 
government,  has  been  undermined,  and  a  breach  has  been  made  in 
the  outworks.      The  Bramin   has   been  converted,  and  the  s 
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prouder  Moslem,  the  unimpassioned  Chinese,  the  degraded  negro, 
the  wild  CaflFer,  and  the  brutish  Hottentot.**' 


These  are  antepasts  of  better  days.  Yet  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  warfare  of  Zion  shall  be  accomplished  ! — before 
that  period  shall  arrive,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  !  Let  the  reader  inquire,  while  he  hails  that  day  as 
certain  in  its  advent,  what  he  may  do  to  accelerate  its  arrival. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  18  a  fact  which  we  learn  from  histoiy,  that  rdigwn  of  tame  kind  ha$ 
erUtedy  in  every  period  of  time^  and  arwyiig  all  natume.     It  can  be  traced 
Religion  oftome  "P  ^  *^®  infancy  of  the  world,  and  among  the  fathers  of 
Icind  hat  alwayi  the  human  race.     Tlie  earliest  account  that  has  reached  us, 
existed.  which  is  that  of  our  sacred  scriptures,  informs  us  of  its 

existence  even  before  the  origin  of  nations,  while  as  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  were  one  entire  community. 

Some  few  notices  appear  in  holy  writ  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world ;  as  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  practice  of  prayer, 

or  the  profession  of  religion ;  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
JuTkn  woriid.       P^o^  character  of  the  descendants  of  Setli ;  the  brief  but 

touching  story  of  Enoch's  faith  is  given  ;  and  the  family  of 
Noskh  is  particularly  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  religion  of  this 
period. 

After  the  origin  of  nations,  consequent  on  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  \«o 
learn  something  firom  the  Bible  of  the  fate  of  divine  institutions  among 

the  separate  portions  of  mankind,  so  far  as  these  are  brought 

'  of  xaia^mr  ^°*^  ^®^  ***  *^®  aacred  narrative.  In  confirmation  of  the 
Bible,  the  earliest  fabulous  accounts,  as  they  are  called,  all 
refer  to  some  kind  of  religion  promulgated  by  the  founders  of  nations,  and 
held  and  practised  by  the  latter.  Profane  history  abounds  in  repre- 
sentations of  this  nature ;  and  we  leam  from  its  pages  how  the  Egyptian?, 
Babylonians,  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  nations,  were  accustomed  to  the 
observation  of  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Their  notions  and 
tenets  also  on  this  subject  have  been  occasionally  transmitted  to  us ;  and 
although  these,  in  most  instances,  are  extremely  vague  and  absurd,  they 
evidenUy  betray  a  common  origin.  Thus  the  universality  of  religion  of 
aome  sort,  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  a  matter  of  history :  and  the  same  im- 

partial  guide  introduces  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
wBwiw?^*^*'^  varying  creeds,  forms,  and  observances  of  naitVoiia  An-ctt 

wbeifcer  m  their  rude  or  civilized  condition.     A]i\  veeni  ^ 
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have  obeyed  thai  law  of  ihe  human  mind,  which  bids  it  to  seek  repose  it  j 
some  sort  of  religion. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  different  communities  of  men  at  the  present  timfl^ 
which,  by  means  of  improvements  in  navigation  and  fiicilities  in  travellii^^ 

is  nearly  universal,  confirms  the  same  important  tmtL 
Sent  time.  ^^^  Scarcely  a  tribe,  however  unenlightened,  is  found,  that 

possesses  no  kind  of  religious  faith.  Perhaps,  strictly  speak- 
ing,  no  one  is  found  without  the  notion  of  God,  and  an  invisible  or  futon 
world ;  for  although  some  two  or  three  savage  communities  may  havt 
been  reported  by  travellers  to  be  thus  destitute,  there  is  reason  to  bdievi 
that  further  inquiry  would  show  the  fact  to  be  otherwise.  On  the  whol^ 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  a  condition  of  mankind,  which  is  essential^ 
universal. 

If  the  representations  above  made  are  correct,  rdigwn  may  he  9uppomi 
to  he^  in  some  iense^  natural  to  M^  human  species.     This  is  an  inferaMi 

Hence  religion  ^^^^^  must  readily  suggest  itself  to  every  reflecting  minii- 
ie  in  tome  icnie  It  could  not  rationally  be  accounted  for,  that  in  every  period 
natural  to  man.  gf  i)^q  world,  and  among  all  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  soms 
notion  of  God  and  human  accountableness,  and  certain  modes  of  wonlqpi 
should  prevail,  without  referring  religion  to  a  settled  law  or  principle  of 
our  common  nature.  A  want  surely  exists  in  the  human  mind,  wl 
can  be  supplied  only  by  some  kind  of  religion.     It  is  a  confirmation  of  ilis 

This  !■  con-  ^^^  ^^^  taken,  that  a  survey  of  man  as  a  rational  creatoit 
firmed  by  amoral  of  God,  must  lead  US  to  believe  that,  in  some  sense,  religis^ 
tnrrey  of  man.  jg  natural  to  him.  '*  Whoever,"  says  a  writer,  **  serioasif 
reflects  on  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  regarding  tliea 
as  the  work  of  Him  that  doeUi  nothing  in  vain,  and  comparing  them  widi 
those  of  the  inferior  creatures,  will  readily  perceive  that  man  alone 
created  to  be  religious.  Of  all  the  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  none  else 
capable  of  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  or  of  rendering  hm 
any  worship  or  praise.  Man  alone  possesses  the  capacity  of  distingnishitf 
between  truth  and  falsehood, — between  moral  good  and  evil, — and  a( 
receiving  instruction  in  social  and  relative  duties,  with  the  obligaiiiar 
under  which  he  lies  to  perform  them,  and  the  advantages  of  doing  ik 
He  alone  is  capable  of  being  governed  by  a  law,  and  of  being  influenoed 
by  the  proposal  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of  acting  as  under  the  ejf 
of  an  invisible  Observer,  and  with  reference  to  the  future  season  of  rein* 
bution." 

But  although  religion  may  be  said  to  be  thus  natural  to  roan,  it  dosi 
not  follow  that  the  truth  will  always  be   chosen.     The  want  befon 

Bat  the  right  spoken  of  is  a  general  want,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  satisfied, 
religion  ii  not  though  it  should  not  be  SO  in  reality,  with  any  and  vrith  every 
■Iwajf  choeen.  fQ^jj  ^f  religion.  We  say  with  every  form*of  religion  ;  for 
one  people  at  least,  viz.  the  Athenians,  always  imported  the  deities  and 
superstitions  of  every  nation  with  whom  they  became  acquainted,  and 
mingled  them  with  ^eir  own  creed.  The  tendencies  of  nature  to  some 
Tstem  of  iaith  and  worship  are  not  a  specific  and  unerring  direction  to 
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any  one  sjrBftam  in  pvtical&r.    If  they  were  each  m  direction,  m  perfect 
unifbnnity  would  haye  existed  in  tlie  theology  of  all  nations. 

But  this,  we  now  have  occasion  to  remark,  is  not  the  case.  Notwith- 
flianding  rel^on,  in  the  ahove  respect,  is  natural  to  man,  a  grtat  dipenUjf 
€f  reiiffunu  opinionM  hat  prevailed  in  ths  ftarldy  and  Afferent  forme  and 

We  find  a  neat  ^^'^^"i^''*^  ^^^^  ^>^^  ^^^  '^^^  ^>^^  obeerved.  The  religious 
▼ariety  of  reli-  notions  and  practices  of  mankind  early  diverged  from  one 
f>"*»  m  the  another, — the  sons  of  men  were  soon  distinguished  from  the 
^'°'^^*  sons  of  God,  the  impious  frt)m  the  holy, — and,  notwithstand- 

ing the  purgation  of  the  world  hy  a  flood,  and  the  subsequent  re-establish- 
ment of  one  common  faith,  no  sooner  did  the  earth  begin  to  be  peopled 
•gain,  than  a  diversity  of  religions  took  place,  each  nation  and  tribe  embrac- 
ing some  peculiarity  of  its  own.  Such  has  been  the  fact,  through  all  the 
intervening  periods  of  history,  to  the  present  day.  Each  distinct  portion 
of  the  human  femiily,  especially  its  larger  divisions,  has  had  its  separate 
rdigions  dogmas  and  piactices,  ranging  from  pure  theism  to  the  grossest 
idolatry.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  at  least  four  general  forms  or 
departments  of  religious  belief  among  mankind :  viz.  the  Christian,  the 
Jewish,  the  Mahometan,  and.  the  Pagan,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
subdivided  into  many  others.  In  regard  to  Paganism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  as  varions  as  the  separate  portions  of  people  that  constitute  the 
Oentile  world. 

The  caueee  of  ihie  divereity  cannot  hut  form  an  inlereeling  euhject  of 
enquiry.  The  inquisitive  mind  of  man  very  naturally  desires  to  know, 
It  feintemtinff  ^^^  ^®  same  being,  with  the  same  essential  wants,  should 
to  knew  ttie  have  fallen  upon  religions  so  unlike,  and  often  so  opposed 
craace  of  tUt  di-  to  one  another.  What  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of 
f4nit7.  human  nature  that  can  afford  a  clue  to  this  surprising  fact? 

1.  Does  the  variance  spoken  of  arise  merely  from  chance  ?     We  are  not 
believen  in  tliis  phantom,  as  furnishing  a  solution  of  any  phenomenon. 
It   does  net  ^®  ^^  ^^^  think  that  it  is  the  cause  of  anything  in  exist - 
iof  from  ence,  much  less  do  we  suppose  that  it  can  account  for  the 

variety  and  difference  in  the  religion  of  mankind.  If  acci- 
dent operated  here,  it  might  indeed  give  a  diversity  to  this  propensity  of 
native,  or  it  might  give  to  it  a  uniformity.  It  were  just  as  likely  to  effect 
the  one  as  the  other,  only  it  would  not  be  apt  to  ])roduce  a  uniformity  in 
variety.  It  would  be  infinitely  unapt  to  do  this.  Yet  such  seems  to  be 
literally  the  case  in  the  religions  of  the  human  species.  They  uniformly 
differ  from  one  another,  and  most  of  them  essentially  from  the  truth.  It 
eonoems  those  who  believe  in  chance  as  the  cause  of  anything,  or  the 
eanse  of  such  a  moral  phenomenon,  to  make  out  the  proof.  There  seems 
to  us  to  be  something  extremely  absurd  in  referring  to  contingency  merely, 
m  the  cause  of  an  effect,  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  word,  it  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  known  as  such  a  cause. 

S.  Does  the  above  diversity  arise  from  circumstances  foreign  or  external 
Ner  from  ex-  ^  ^^®  mind,  such  as  time,  location,  climate,  or  country  ? 
eiicuD-      It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  such  circumstancea  xga^Xi 
modify^  in  a  email  degree,  the^  religions  ot  Tnank\\i<\\  VaX» 
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they  could  not  well  produce  such  essential  and  irreconcilable  difimiiocs 
prevail.  Religions  exist  in  perfect  diversity  or  contrariety  in  siti 
where  wo  might  suppose  they  would  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
far  as  tlie  operation  of  theise  extraneous  causes  is  concerned.  At  the 
period,  in  the  same  climate,  under  the  same  government,  among  m 
speaking  the  same  language,  there  are  often  found  the  moat  disrimitar| 
religions,  creeds,  and  practices.  AVhat  one  class  esteems  as  divine,  snotlMii 
abhors  as  sacrilcgioiis.  Where  there  is  little  diversity  in  other  resped%.| 
such  as  the  features  of  nature,  the  form  of  government,  or  the  civil  habim 
there  is  often  a  wide  difference  in  religion.  A  Maliometan,  whether  ii 
Asia  or  Africa,  invokes  the  impostor ;  and  his  credulity  flourishes  cqaalf  I 
well  on  the  table-lauds  of  the  one  as  amid  the  deserts  of  the  other.  A  Jew  i 
is  found  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and,  in  religion,  owns  no  commmuotj 
with  his  Christian  neighbours.  Creeds  are  believed  and  ceremonies 
observed,  both  of  the  most  opposite  kinds,  under  the  same  phyncal  slii 
social  circumstances. 

3.  Docs  again  the   diversity  spoken  of  proceed  from  any 
tendencies  of  tlie  human  mind  to  difference  or  opposition  ?     It  would  bi 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  human  nature,  as  we  now  find  it,  thik 

Nor  from  any  n)&iikiii<l  should  think  and  act  exactly  alike  on  this  subject 
neccbftit V  in  iliu  On  no  subject  is  there  a  perfect  coincidence  of  views  sii 
mind  for  differ-  practices.  On  this  account  some  differences  are  to  be  lookei 
*"^^'  for,  at  least,  as  mankind  are  at  present  situated.     But  il 

most  things,  especially  those  of  a  practical  nature,  those  differences  neel 
not  be  essential.  They  are  not  so  necessary  as  that  mankind  cannot  aci 
together,  and  realize  the  important  ends  of  civil  society.  Certain  advsflh 
tages  as  to  information  seem  to  bring  most  men  into  a  reasonable  measms 
of  conformity  to  one  another.  It  cannot  be  thought,  therefore,  that  then 
is  any  more  necessity  in  the  mind  itself  for  diversity  in  religion,  than  then 
is  as  to  the  other  great  interests  of  life.  The  mind  is  not  changed  in  iti 
attributes  when  it  acts  in  respect  to  religion  :  and  the  diversity  is  not,  in 
fact,  to  be  traced  to  such  a  source.  There  is  no  irreversible  fate  herel 
Besides,  we  can  hardly  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  that 
there  could  be  a  necessary  tendency  in  the  mind  to  difference  or  oppositios 
in  the  affair  of  religion,  or  the  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God.  None 
could  seriously  maintain  that  in  such  a  concern  he  would  have  made 
mankind  with  any  invincible  tendency  to  difference,  or  with  so  strong  t 
tendency  as  that  it  would  be  next  to  miraculous  that  they  should  agree. 
On  so  vital  a  subject,  he  certainly  would  be  a])t  to  give  them  freedom  of 
choice,  either  to  agree  or  disagree.  He  would  be  most  unapt  to  bind 
them  to  the  dire  necessity  only  of  disagreeing. 

4.  Does  the  diversity  in  question  spring  from  the  want  of  a  £vine 
revelation  ?     As  believers  in  such  a  revelation,  we  must  answer  in  the 

iVor  from  the  n<*gative.  Abundant  proof  could  be  presented,  were  it 
want  ohi  rcvela-  necessary,  that  mankind  are  in  possession  of  a  revelation 
•'*^"-  from  God.     Tliat  revelation  is  found  in  the  Bible ;  but  we 

shall  here  take  for  granted  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  that 
sacred  book.  Its  claims  to  bo  considered  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of 
God  linvt;  been  too  often  admitted,  to  be  denied  at  this  diiy — a  day  when 
its  prophecies  are  being  so  amply  fulfilled,  and  its  effects  on  the  heart  and 
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^VSOf  wherever  received,  are  so  decidedly  excellent.  Varyiug  linman  faitli» 
Sue  not,  then,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  divine  revelation — a  revelation 
■  direGting  all  men  how  they  should  helicve,  feel,  and  act  in  respect  to  (vod 
=^  and  invisible  realities.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  revelation  which  is 
given  to  ns  in  the  Bible.  Its  truths  are  clearly  announced  ;  the  object, 
node,  and  obligations  of  religious  worship,  are  distinctly  pointed  out. 
The  only  true  religion,  in  its  different  dispensations,  is  coinuiunicated  to  us 
an  Inll  and  satisfactory  details.  Had  God  left  men  without  the  light  of 
his  word,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  wander  in  darkni^s;^.  If 
be  had  not  informed  them  respecting  the  only  divine  system  of  religion,  a 
veaeon  might  be  found  in  that  circumstance,  for  the  almost  endless  diversity 
which  exists  in  creeds,  and  in  the  objects  and  modes  of  worship.  But,  now, 
this  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  diversity,  sinco  a  divine  revelation  is 
pooncBocd,  given  to  mankind  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  continued  for  a 
kmg  period  by  tradition,  and  at  length  committed  to  writing,  as  its 
portions  were  completed  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Passing  by  the  aforenamed,  as  inadequate  causes  of  the  variety  of 
•  leligrious  professions  among  men,  is  not  tlie  proi>er  explanation  to  be  found 
But  it  vbet  ^  ^^^  radical  depravity  of  the  linman  heart  ?     Is  not  that 
from  hnman  de-  the  true  cause  ?     It  Seems  to  us  tliiit  it  can  bo  resolved  into 
pnvitj.  jiQ  other.     Of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  we  are  not 

permitted  to  doubt,  in  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  results 
of  observation.  Thb  existing  and  reigning  in  all  men  by  nature,  would 
readily  dispose  them  to  a  diversity  of  religious  views  and  practices,  or 
rather  to  irreligion  under  various  names.  It  would  readily  dispose  them 
to  depart  from  the  true  belief,  and  to  cast  off  the  restraints  of  the  divino 
aothority.  They  would  be  prone  to  invent  many  schemes  and  devices 
with  a  view  to  appease  an  upbraiding  conscience,  and  to  gratify  that 
ceaseless  love  of  novelty,  which  characterizes  the  human  mind.  Except 
in  those  in  whom  the  effects  of  depravity  are  counteracted  by  divine  grace, 
there  would  e^nst  a  continual  propensity  to  depart  from  God  and  his 
institntiona— to  lose  sight  of  religious  truth,  and  become  involved  in  gross 
darkness  and  superstition.  In  such  a  state,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  every 
afaenrdity. 

"  Nation!  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one." 

Hence  have  arisen  the  altars  and  demons  of  heathen  antiquity,  their 
Hence  Imyb  ^^ra^agant  fiction^),  and  abominable  orgies.  Hence  we 
uiaen  the  abomi-  find  among  the  Babylonians  and  Arabians  the  adoration  of 
natMotoflieathen  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry ;  among  the 
^"'  *^  Canaanites  and  Syrians,  the  worship  of  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog 

and  Astarte  ;  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  immolation  of  children  to 
Moloch  ;  among  the  Egyptians,  divine  honours  bestowed  on  animals,  birds, 
insects,  leeks,  and  onions  ;  among  the  Persians,  religious  reverence  offered 
io  fire ;  and  among  the  polished  Greeks,  the  recognition  in  their  system 
of  fiuth  of  thirty  thousand  gods.  Hence,  moreover,  we  find  at  the  present 
time  among  most  pagan  tribes,  the  deadliest  superstitions,  the  most 
cmel  and  bloody  rites,  and  the  most  shocking  licentiousness  and  vice 
prMtised  under  the  name  of  religion.  From  the  darkened  views  and  evil 
imaginings  inq>ired  by  the  depraved  heart  proceed  all  iho«e  ^a^aXls^s^A^»r 
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about  God,  the  way  of  acceptance  with  him,  and  the  realities  of  the  future 
world;  all  those  departures  from  a  consistent  belief  and  worship,  which 
distinguish  every  nation,  and  every  portion  of  the  world,  except  where  the 
Bible  is  strictly  received  as  the  rule  of  life. 

So  obvious  is  it  that  the  depravity  of  the  heart  has  dictated  the  various 
false  religions  that  prevail  in  the  world,  that  even  the  infirmities  remain- 
ing in  pious  persons  have  given  rise  to  minor  differences  among  the  cvao- 
The  comip.  gelical  sects  of  Christians.  Every  wrong  and  perverted  feeling 
tiooi  cyen  of  of  the  heart  is  likely  to  engender  a  degree  of  deviation  from 
ocnsioned  ^^^  *^®  trutli.  Heuce  those  unhappy,  though  not  fatal,  separa- 
tmaller  differ-  tions  which  take  place  among  persons  who,  on  the  whole, 
encM.  adhere  to  the  same  great  fundamental  principles.    Christian 

integrity  secures  a  substantial,  though  not  literal,  agreement  in  the  truths 
and  observances  of  religion.  If  that  integrity  were  perfect  in  this  world, 
or  more  nearly  perfect  than  it  now  is,  there  might  literally  be  but  one 
creed,  and  one  mode  of  worship. 

An  acqiuAntance  mih  these  different  9y$temi  of  religion^  tehUe  it  is 
ealeul€Ued  to  furnish  no  small  entertainment^  will  convey  several  highlff 
The  direnltT  of  ^F>^^^^  r^lections  to  the  reader.  We  should  not  and 
rdigkmi  tmchet  cannot  well  contemplate  such  a  scene,  without  learning 
•OIII0  imporunt  some  useful  lessons  firom  it,  especially  as  it  is  cos- 
^^°'*  nected  with  glorious  purposes,  which  Qod  evidently  intends 

to  subserve. 

1.  A  view  of  these  religions  will  present  to  us  a  melancholy  account  of 
the  apostacy  of  the  human  species.     It  will  evince  the  nature  and  the 

Prewntsame.  ®^^^  of  that  apostacy,  and  thus  confirm  the  scriptural 
Uocholj  account  narrative  on  the  subject.  It  will  exemplify  the  great  fact  of 
of  the  apoBUcy.  human  degeneracy  in  a  form  and  manner  calculated  to  con- 
vince every  candid  reader,  that  original,  deep,  and  wide-spread  corruption, 
in  which  the  fall  of  man  consists,  appears  in  dark  lines,  in  the  history  of 
the  various  religions  which  mankind  have  embraced.  Indeed,  the  most 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  man'*s  apostacy  are  found  in  many  of  the  religions 
which  he  has  contrived,  with  a  view  to  supersede  the  religion  derived  from 
heaven*  The  awful  consequences  of  the  apostacy  will  here  be  presented  in 
m  medium,  in  which  they  will  appear  in  their  undisguised  and  most  hateful 
character.  The  lust,  impurity,  pride,  ambition,  revenge,  malignity, 
rebellion,  unbelief,  selfishness,  in  which  this  primitive  defection  is  mani« 
Ibsted,  constitute  the  leading  features  of  those  superstitions,  to  which 
millions  in  every  age  have  bowed. 

2.  A  view  of  these  religions,  so  far  as  they  are  departures  firom  the 
truth,  will  furnish  a  sad  detail  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Satan's  empire^ 
'  ShovB  the  cz-  ^^  ^^^  world.  Mankind  having  apostatized  from  God,  have, 
teut  and  power  iu  every  nation,  and  in  every  period  of  time,  been  sucoes- 
of  SatanU  em-  gively  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  They  have 
'*'*'  been  subject  to  his  influence,  obeyed  his  laws,  and  in  their 
religious  rites  often  directly  paid  him  homage.  In  fine,  they  have  been 
his  slaves,  and  he  has  claimed  them  as  his  property.     The  wickedness  in 

•ich  he  delights  they  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  practised.     We 
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may  Ibnii  Mine  idea  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Satan^s  empire,  from  the 

fiMi»  thai  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Israelitety  were  idolaters 

by  profSBMon,  and  even  the  latter  were,  practically,  idolaters,  at  times. 

lliat  system  of  religion  was  called  Polytheism,  as  acknowledging  a 

plurality  of  gods,  who,  acceding  to  the  poet,  were  no  other  than  the  chiefii 

€i  the  &llen  qiirits,  that 

'Mnntflz 
Their  MaU  long  after,  next  the  nettt  of  God, 
Their  alun  hj  bit  altar,  godi  adored, 
Among  the  nations  round.*' 

An  these  nations  worshipped  divinities  or  deyils  by  varions  representations, 
called  idols.  Forsaking  the  service  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  they 
paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him  to  those  beings  that  are  infinitely 
unlike  him  in  character. 

3.  A  view  of   the  absurd  religions  which  mankind  have   embraced 
shows  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation — that  revelation  with  which  the 

E^ncettbene-  QA^ioi^  <u^  favoured  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  exhibits 
ccsMtjofadirioe  to  US  the  true  System  of  religion,  and  is  the  umpire  to  which 
mrtlation.  appeal  must  ever  be  made  on  this  subject.     "  To  the  law 

and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
beeanse  there  is  no  light  in  them."  The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation 
is  apparent  amidst  diverse  an^  opposing  faiths,  since  nothing  but  such  a 
revelation  could  enable  men  to  know  the  truth.  They  would  be  lost  in  an 
endless  lab3rrinth  of  conjectures.  Reason  alone  could  not  be  appealed  to 
with  a  view  to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  human  beUef. 
But  a  revelation  from  God,  properly  authenticated,  as  it  must  be,  would 
prove  an  unerring  guide.  It  would  direct  mankind  to  itself,  and  throw  a 
dear  light  over  all  th^  field  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  Without  such  a 
revelation,  so  far  as  man  on  earth  is  concerned,  it  would  be  to  him  an 
endless  scene  of  darkness,  doubt,  and  perplexity. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  opposing  religious  systems  among  mankind  will 
evince  the  necessity  not  only  of  a  divine  revelation,  but  also  of  the  direct 

2  .  ^  influences  of  the  Supremo  Agent,  in  causing  mankind  to 
ccMity  of  direct  harmonise  in  their  views.  As  it  is  apparent  that  their 
dhrine  inflnenee,  disagreement,  on  points  so  vital,  proceeds  from  depravity  of 
iTw^WmOT^^  heart,  it  would  seem  that  light  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 

produce  union,  though  it  is  important  as  an  auxiliary,  or 
means  to  this  result.  That  wrong  state  of  the  heart  must  be  rectified,— 
that  depravity  must  be  subdued,  and  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  only  can  directly  influence  the  spirit  that  is  in  man, 
and  form  it  to  truth  and  to  rectitude.  His  operations,  by  removing  the 
grounds  of  opposition  and  error,  will  restore  harmony  of  views,  as  a  natural 
consequence.  Accordingly,  divine  influences  are  promised,  and  have  been 
imparted,  in  a  degree,  hitherto  to  the  children  of  men.  Hence  is  found 
ihait  measure  of  agreement,  on  all  essential  points,  which  characterises  all 
evangelical  Christians,  or  those  who  submit  to  the  Bible,  in  its  plain  and 
simple  communications.  A  view,  then,  of  the  various  religions  of  the 
world  will  show  the  necessity  of  direct  divine  operations,  in  producing 
a  uniformity  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

5.  An  account  of  the  clashing  and  absurd  religiona  t)\at  \i«^^  t«aVi 
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such  nuilibers  of  mankind,  will  impart  an  exalted  idea  of  the  mercy  of 
ManifMti  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  promulgation  of  Christianity.     As  the  only 
dime  merey  ia  true  religion — the  great  centre  of  divine  oommnnioations^ 
the  promulgation  the  point  where  all  the  ra^rs  of  revelation  meet,  (the  Jeinih 
01  \ytmt  lani  j,     gyg^em  heing  only  preparatory  to  it,  though  very  important 
in  that  view,)   it  will  manifest  God's  benevolent  deeire  to  guide  and 
influence  mankind  aright,  in  respect  both  to  their  present  and  future 
welfare.     When  we  learn  the  spirit  and  the  requirements  of  Christianity ; 
when  we  become  acquainted  with  its  practical  tendencies ;  how  it  pre- 
pares men  in  the  temper  of  their  minds,  not  only  for  a  better  world,  but 
to  enjoy  greater  happiness  in  this ;  how  it  elevates  their  nnderstandini^ 
and  improves  their  social  condition,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  the  invaluable  gift.     Indeed,  no  finite  mind 
can  fully  conceive  the  importance  of  the  gospel,  as  the  instrument  in  €h)d  a 
hand  of  effecting  the  salvation  of  souls.     But  we  might  entertain  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  temporal  blessings  conferred  by 
this  system  on  a  fallen  race.     There  has  been,  however,  even  among  thoss 
who  have  largely  participated  in  these  blessings,  a  remarkable  failure  dnly 
to  appreciate  the  benignant  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  world.   Very 
incorrect  ideas  on  this  subject  are  entertained  among  the  mass  of  mankind 
in  Christian  lands.     The  error,  however,  is  inexcusable.     We  believe  the 
time  is  coming,  when  a  very  different,  and  much  higher  estimate  of  the 
gospel  will  be  formed,  in  its  effects  not  only  on  the  spiritual,  but  on  the 
temporal  and  social  condition  of  man.     It  will  be  felt  how  milch  we  are 
indebted  to  it  for  all  the  real  blessings  we  enjoy  in  this  life. 

6.  A  consideration  of  the  kind  we  speak  of,  will  furnish  Christians 
with  a  powerful  incentive  to  unite  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Christianity.    | 

Affbrdi  •  •tronir  ^^^S"^E  ^^^^  *^®"^  ®^^  experience  of  its  power,  they  can 
incrntiye  for  unit-  but  view  this  religion  as  the  only  corrective  of  a  false  faith 
ing  to  spread  and  a  wickcd  practice  ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  fact.  It  is 
Chrwtitnity.  ^^iq  only  religion  which,  by  a  moral  influence,  can  displace 
others.  It  acknowledges  no  true  religion  except  its  own,  and  never 
tolerates  any  other.  Indeed,  in  its  principles,  it  is  hostile  to  every  other 
religion,  and  makes  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  superstition, 
idolatry,  false  worship,  unbelief,  and  vice.  In  early  times,  it  cxtinguislied 
the  religion  of  pagan  Rome,  because  it  would  have  no  competitor — 
because  it  would  own  no  associate.  And  it  has  since  extended  itself  only 
by  displacing  other  religions,  through  a  moral  influence.  The  peaceful 
exertions  of  its  friends  and  subjects  have  been  the  means  of  its  triumphs 
hitherto,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so  to  be,  if  those  triumphs  are 
continued.  Cliristians  reading  the  sad  story  of  the  debasing  superstitions 
and  idolatries  that  still  spread  over  the  world,  must  feel  powerfully 
prompted  to  unite  their  energies  in  the  wide  and  universal  dissemination 
of  their  religion.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  constituting  the  great 
encouragement  of  their  labours,  that  the  divine  light  of  Christianity  will 
one  day  dispel  all  the  deep  moral  darkness  which  still  covers  a  largo  por- 
tion of  the  cartii.  Tliat  darkness  will  vanish,  as  fast  as  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  shall  arise  upon  the  world,  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Finally;  it  is  delightful  to  go  forward  in  our  contemplations  to  the 
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time  when  there  ihall  be  one  religion  among  men,  and  but  one.     That 
There  will,  at  time  is  destined  to  arrive.     The  Toice  of  prophecy  has 
iMt,  be  bat  eoe  dechffed  it.     ^  In  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s 
lelipon.  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains^  and 

shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  And 
he  who  founded  this  religion  said,  in  the  days  of  his  humanity,  *'  And 
other  riieep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  :  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd.** After  all  the  conflicting  views  of  mankind  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  after  all  the  diversified  forms  of  error,  there  shall  come  a  period 
of  blessed  unanimity,  and  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  truth. 
There  will  be  but  one  religion,  and  that  one  the  glorious  gospel  of  our 
■alvation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  there  may  not  be  different  evan- 
gelical denominations  of  Christians  ;  since  we  are  by  no  means  permitted 
to  believe  that  there  will  ever  be  sinless  perfection  on  earth.  The 
ezistenoe  of  these  denominations,  all  ^'  holding  the  head" — the  same  great 
distinguishing  principleas,  and  exercising  a  mutual  liberality  of  feeling  in 
respect  to  the  leas  important  parts  of  the  system,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
unanimity  in  the  sense  here  understood.  In  this  case,  one  religion  may 
be  said  to  prevail,  and  only  one,  throughout  the  earth,  and  among  all 
nations.  It  will  be  one  in  its  essential  peculiar  features,  and  one  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  practices  which  will  characteriaso  the  human  family.  In 
different  sections,  in  different  divisions,  supposing  that  all  are  not  to 
coalesce  in  one  particular  denomination,  will  the  church  universal  move 
on  in  her  bright  career,  each  harmonizing  essentially  with  the  other,  and 
all  conspiring  to  advance  the  common  object  of  the  believer's  high  calling 
in  Christ  Jesus. 


PART  I. 

HISTORY  AND  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  JEWS. 


All  aooount  of  the  religion. of  tlie  Jews  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
preceded  by  a  succinct  hbtory  of  that  people.  A  recent  interesting  his- 
torian* has  pronounced  them,  without  reference  to  their  religious  belief, 
as  "  among  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 
Contemplated  in  connection  with  their  religion,  and  as  a  means  of  under- 

The  hikUiry  of  Standing  it  more  fully,  their  history  claims  our  attention 
the  Jevs  pcculi-  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  instructs  us  in  a 
arly  inBtructivc.  differi»nt  manner  from  that  of  any  other,  because  it  brings 
directly  into  view  the  divine  dealings  with  them. 

Tho  Jews,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  are  known  under  tho 
more  general  name  of  Hebrews  or  Israelites,  who  constituted  a  cf>mniunity 

of  which  tho  Jews,  as  they  were  afterwards  drnominated, 
were  only  a  part.  The  origin  of  their  name,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  Uieir  separation  from  the  associated  tribes,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative.    Tliis  distinguished  race,  commonly  called  tho 

^ people  of  God,  was  derived  from  Abraham,  lineally  dc- 

fromAbraibiiD.    *^'**^^  ^°  *^*^  tenth  generation  from  Shcm,  the  eldest  son 

of  Noah.     His  calling  of  God,  which  took  place  1021  years 
B.  c,  is  a  remarkable  event  in  history,  and  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

In  obedience  to  tho  command  of  God,  Abraham,  who  was  a  son  of 
Terah,  the  head  of  a  pastoral  Aimily,  left  Ur  in  dialdea,  his  native 

country,  and  dwelt  w*ith  his  father  in  Ilaran.     Ur  was  a 
ftti^alSk     ^"^"^  *^  ^^'®  north-east  of  that  region  which  lies  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  became  after- 
wards the  scat  of  the  great  Babylonian  monarchy.     Haran  was  a  city 
situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  Mesopotamia.     The  former  place,  from 
the  signification  of  tho  name,  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  infected  with 
idolatry,  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  command,  connected  with  the  pur- 
pose of  God  to  make  Abraham  the  father  of  a  great  and  peculiar  natirm. 
By  the  same  command,  aft(*r  Terah's  death,  he  went  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  promised  to  his  pofttrriiy. 
TAcf^  were  to  be  included  within  the  1x>undarics  of  that  country. 

♦  Ktv.  H.  H.  Milman. 
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The  divino  design,  in  thas  setting  apart  one  family  from  tlie  rest  of 
mankind,  was  to  preserve  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  the  existence  of 

God's  design  ^hich  became  endangered  by  the  prevalence  of  polytheism, 
herein  was  to  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption 
preserve  the  true  by  Jesus  Clirbt.  God  promised  to  protect,  bless,  and 
"  8»®°»  •  multiply  his  posterity  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
made  the  significant  and  cheering  declaration,  applicable  to  the  Saviour, 
who  according  to  the  flesh  descended  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  that  in  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and  having 
passed  through  various  scenes  of  prosperity  and  trial,  died  at  an  advanced 

Leaves  Isaac  ^g^y  leaving  behind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  Isaac  only 
as  the  child  of  was  the  child  of  promise.  Ishmael,  by  Ilagar,  the  maid 
promise.  ^^  Abraham's  wife,  became  the  progenitor  of  a  distinct 

tribe  or  nation.     The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  claim  to  be  descended  from  tlie 

The  sons  of  SOU  of  Hagar.  Two  sons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac,  viz. 
Isaac  are  Esau  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  former  of  whom  sold  his  birth-right  to 
and  Jacoh.  Jacob,  who  also,  by  artifice,  obtained  his  father  s  blessing. 

Esau  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans.    In  the  line  of  Jacob, 

The  Israelites  whoso  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites 
descended  in  the  descended.  His  twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  twelve 
line  of  Jacoh.  tribes,  of  which  the  nation  was  composed.  Jacob  closed 
an  eventful  life,  1689  years  b.  c,  in  making  a  prophetic  declaration  of 
the  future  state  of  his  descendants,  and  the  period  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  He  had  previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan  into  Egypt,  by 
means  of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy  and  nialice, 
sold  into  that  country. 

The  difierent  occurrences  by  which  Joseph  became  minister  to  the  king 
of  Egjrpt  speak  the  immediate  interposition  of  divine  providence,  which 
was  preparing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  Of  these  occurrences,  which  carry  on  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  for  a  period,  the  following  summary  is  given. 

Joseph,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  father,  and  hated  by  his  brethren, 
upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  presented,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 

Occurrences  latter,  who  sought  to  slay  him.  This  horrid  design,  how- 
in  the  life  of  ever,  being  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  them- 
Joseph.  selves  of  the  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a  company  of 

Ishmaelite  slave-merchants,  who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 
bought  by  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the  court.  Here,  at  length,  he  was 
wrongfully  thrown  into  prison,  by  a  false  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife  ; 
but  being  proved  to  be  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  he  was  released  from  his 
confinement,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh,  the  Egyptian  king, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  in  this  .capacity.  His 
success  in  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  subsequent  conduct, 
procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction ;  and  he  became  the  administrator 
of  the  government.  During  the  famine  which  he  had  predicted  in 
interpreting  those  dreams,  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  his 
bretluren,  except  Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com.  Joseph  knew 
themy  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and,  by  an  innocent  contrivance, 

ring  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second  time  with  their  brother 
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Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was  Joseph,  whom  they  liad 
persecaied  and  sold.  Their  surprise,  mortifiGation,  and  terror,  were  at 
first  overwhelming;   but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were,  in  duo 

The  &milT  of  ^^'^  alleviated  by  his  assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness ; 
Jacob  or  Imel  and  inviting  his  fieither  and  the  whole  family  into  Egypt, 
inyited  into  i^q  allotted  them  a  portion  of  the  territory.  Here  he  pro- 
^^  tected  them ;  and  under  his  auspices  they  became  flourishing 

and  happy. 

Joseph  continued  to  rule  over  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Jacob,  who  had 
sojourned  in  that  country  seventeen  years.  His  own  decease,  which 
occurred  1635  years  b.  c,  left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less 

The  Isnelitet  ^^°  forty  years  from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant 
oppieucd  in  and  oppressor  in  another  king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This 
%7P^  l^ing)  perceiving  that  the  Hebrews  had  become  numerous 

and  mighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble  them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to 
slavery,  and  ordered  that  every  new-bom  son  among  them  should  be  cast 
into  the  river.  The  object  in  view  was  defeated  ;  for  the  people  increased 
in  an  unexampled  manner. 

The  history  of  the  Israelites  now  assumed  a  very  marked  character. 
Oppressed  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance, 
and  a  divine  deliverance  they  experienced.  Moses,  a  Hebrew  by  birth, 
whose  life  was  preserved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  notwithstanding  the 
edict  of  the  king,  was  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  his  countrymen, 
He  was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work,  and  after  a  scries  of  miracles, 
DeliTCfcd  from  ^^^^^  ^^  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the 
their  bondage  in  people  out  from  before  Pharaoh,  into  the  region  bordering 
that  land.  ©n  the  promised  land.     The  consequence  to  many  of  the 

Egyptians  was  their  destruction  ;  for  Pharaoh  and  Ins  army,  pursuing  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  were  overwhelmed  witii  its  waters. 

The  people  were  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  Egyptians,  than  they 
murmured  against  Moses,  on  account  of  the  want  of  food  ;  to  satisfy  them 

They  munnur  ^^  ^^^  ^*  *  great  quantity  of  quails,  and  the  next 
after  their  deli-  morning,  manna,  which  fell  regularly  every  day  except  on 
verance.  Sabbath-days,  during  the  time  in  which  they  remained  in 

the  wilderness.  Again,  the  people  murmured  for  water,  and  Moses,  by 
the  Lord's  command,  caused  a  supply  to  issue  from  a  rock.  At  this  junc- 
tare  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Joshua,  who 

afterwards  became  their  leader.  The  people  soon  after 
th   U  ^  /sT*^*  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  God  gave  them  his  law. 

During,  however,  the  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mount,  they 
were  guilty  of  an  act  of  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  which  three  thousand 
of  them  were  put  to  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  the  retreat  from  Egypt,  Moses 
nambcred  the  children  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  and 

The  people  i^ere  were  found  six  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
nnuibered  the  dred  and  fifty  men,  able  to  go  to  war,  besides  the  Levites. 
2nd  year  after      About  this  time,  twelve  men  were  sent  to  spy  the  land  of 

Canaan,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
reported -unfavourably ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  the  people  to  murmur 
Upon  this  offence,  God  condemned  all  those  who  were  tv^exiX.^*  ^'^^t^  ^^ 
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upwards  when  thoy  Cfeme  out  of  £<g7pi>  to  die  in  the  wilderness, 
Joahna  and  Caleb.  As  a  punishment  for  their  murmnrs,  the  Israefitei 
They  wander  ^g*Q  to  travel  in  the  wilderness,  1489  years  b.  c.  At  tiiii 
40  ymn  in  the  juncture,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  reyolting  againrt 
wilderaen.  Moses,  were  swallowed  by  the  earth  with  two  hundred  and 

fifty  of  their  associates.     After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  forty  yean, 
and  frequently  rebelling  against  God,  this  people  were  conducted  by  the 

hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without 
M^St^^bo*^''  entering  it  himself.     His  death  occorred  on  Mount  Nebo, 

in  the  land  of  Moab,  after  he  had  first  taken  a  view  of  the 
promised  resting-place  of  Israel. 

The  successor  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted  the  people  at  last 

into  Canaan.     Having  led  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waten 

JothiiA  conduct-  c^^^c^^  to  afford  tliem  a  passage,  he  brought  them  safely 

•d  tlie  ItrMlites  Over  it  into  their  fair  inheritance.     He  conquered  thirty-one 

into  Canaan.        cities  in  the  course  of  six  years. 

The  people,  though  they  had  been  highly  favoured,  were  perpetually 
inclined  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  to  pollute  themselves  wi^ 
the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  who  dwelt  among  and  around  them.  For 
these  sins  they  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage  and  consequent  dis- 
tress.  With  a  view  to  their  deliverance  at  such  times,  certain  leaders,  called 

JuidgtMy  were  divinely  appointed,  who  directed  the  people, 
f^r^em.        ^^  ^™^  intermission,  during  the  space  of  three  hundred 

and  fifty  years.  Occasions  arose  in  which  these  leaden 
performed  the  most  meritorious  services.  They  defeated  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  contributed  much  to  establish  the  nation  in  its  pos- 
sessions. The  people  paid  a  high  respect  to  these  officers,  and  also  to  the 
priests,  but  they  acknowledged  no  other  king  than  God. 

As  this  state  of  things,  so  long  continued,  became  irksome  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  they  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  like  the  nations  around  them,  a 
king  was  granted  to  them,  but  with  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  their 

great  spiritual  Ruler.  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the 
nltr  of  tho  li-  ^^  ^^g  ^^  IsraeL  Having  been  privately  anointed  by 
nelitet  becomes  Samuel,  he  was  afterwards  publicly  proclaimed,  1079  years 
a  monaicby.  j,^  c.  The  nomination  of  Saul  took  place  by  divine  in- 
struction, but  may  be  admired  on  the  plainest  principles  of  human  policy. 

He  was  selected  from  a  tribe  which  could  not  well  bo  an 
kin     f  braef  "*  object  of  jealousy,  like  the  great  rival  tribes  of  Judah  and 

Ephraim,  and  he  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  country  which 
was  most  exposed  to  enemies,  and  which  of  course  felt  most  interested  in  re- 
pelling them.  Besides,  nature  had  marked  him  out  as  no  common  man.  He 
possessed  a  tall  and  striking  person — an  eminent  distinction  in  tlie  East— 
and  he  proved  himself,  at  times,  capable  of  lofty  aims.  His  reign  was 
prosperous  at  first ;  he  gained  important  victories  over  his  enemies,  parti- 
cularly the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalckites ;  but  his  evil  pro- 
pensities, at  length,  obtaining  the  mastery  over  him,  he  spent  the  last  part 
of  his  life  in  a  most  unhappy  manner,  and  met  with  signal  disasters  and  ill 

success  in  the  management  of  his  kingdom.     He  perished 
Periibei  miteiw  mjaerably.    Being  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  his  army 

was  routed,  three  of  his  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
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kfl^[  raoaved  »  woond,  and  fearing  to  fidl  into  the  huids  of  his  enemieei 
tsok  a  swerd  and  fell  upon  it. 
fie  was  aoeceeded  by  David,  who  had  been  preTiondy  anointed  king, 
prince  reigned  at  fint  only  over  the  tribe  of  Jndah :  but  after  the 
death  of  lahboeheth,  a  son  of  Sanl,  who  had  assamed  the 
^jDtvid  raeecMi  g^YenmeDi  of  the  tribes,  he  reigned  over  the  Whole  of 

Israel.  He  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among 
the  people  whom  he  conquered  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  Sjnrians.  By  his  wise  and  vigorous  administration 
he  raised  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. He  had,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  some  domestic  troubles, 
and  was  in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  a  portion  of  whom 
had  attached  themselves  to  his  ambitious  son  Absalom ;  but  he  lived  to 
see  his  enemies  destroyed, — and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourishing  realm  to  his 
^^^^  successor.  David,  though  he  greatly  erred  in  some  instances, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  bravery,  and  piety.  As 
m  composer  of  sacred  poetry  for  the  use  of  the  church,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered and  admired  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 

The  wise  and  rich  Solomon  was  his  son  and  successor.     From  the  ac- 
oessioa  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  of  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound 

peace  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed  by  that  people  through- 
•r  InSidL^         ^^^  ^^  reign.    The  most  important  undertaking  of  Solomon 

was  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
at  Jemsalem.    This  temple  was  completed  in  seven  years.     It  was  a  most 

magnificent,  sumptuous,  and  costly  edifice.  The  value  of 
^^^P|^^         the  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship,  rank 

it  among  the  most  celebrated  structures  of  antiquity.  It 
was  not  very  large,  being  little  more  than  ninety  feet  in  length,  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  forty-five  in  height ;  but  was  finely  proportioned,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  grand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

As  soon  as  Solomon  had  finished  this  noble  structure,  he  employed  his 
artificers  upon  three  other  buildings,  two  for  himself,  and  a  third  for 

Pharaoh's  daughter.  He  was  occupied  almost  thirteen  years 
And  otber  j^  erecting  tliem  ;  so  that  he  finished  three  fiimous  edifices^ 
with  all  their  costly  furniture,  utensils,  and  ornaments, 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  To  mippiy  all  these,  and  his  other  vast 
expenses,  he  built  a  navy  upon  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Soorcft  of  bif  jyj^  p^^  j^  under  the  care  of  some  expert  Tjnrian  sailors,  who, 
with  his  own  men,  went  with  it  to  Ophir,  which  was  pro- 
bably rituated  on  some  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  about 
three  years  brought  back  an  immense  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  besides 
aereral  kinds  of  precious  stones,  spices,  ebony,  and  other  rarities.  Besides 
these,  there  was  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  through  the 
Tyrian  merchants,  and  the  inland  commerce  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Assyria, 
all  of  which  were  highly  important.  From  these  various  sources  it  was, 
that  the  precious  metals,  and  all  other  valuable  commodities,  were  in  such 
abondanoe  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  ^*  silver 
WB0  in  Jemsalem  as  stones,  and  cedar  trees  as  sycamores." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Solomon  built  some  fortresses  * 
Lebanon,  ptobaUy  to  secure  a  free  communication  belweemlAaVxax 
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and  that  of  S}'ria.     IIo  built  two  cities,  as  stations,  to  protect  his  inlaal 
Builds  the  citict  conimcrcc ;  these  were  Tadmor  and  EuilRtb,  the  one  tiw 
ofTadinorand     celebrated  Palin)rra,  and  the  other  Baalbec.     These,  anl 
Baalath.  many  others,  which  time  forbids  us  to  particularise,  were  tbe 

works  by  which  his  peaceful  reign  was  distinguished.  No  wars  occuned, 
except  in  the  instance  of  bringing  under  his  yoke  the  remainder  of  tbe 
Caiiaanitcs,  and  making  them  tributary. 

Solomon  exceeded  in  wisdom  all  who  went  before  him  ;  but  in  his  oU 

ago  ho  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out  of  the  idolatrous  natioai 

jy.  around  him,  who  corrupted  his  heart.    The  Lord,  therefoR^ 

H»  character,  ^^i^^^  ^y  ^^^^  prophet  Abijah,  that  he  would  divide  tbs 

kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give  ten  tribes  to  Jeroboam,  one  of  hit 
domestics.  As  an  immediate  punishment  of  his  effeminacy  and  idolatiy, 
the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him  ;  and  though  tbt 
principal  evil  tlu*catened  against  Israel  was  not  to  occur  in  his  day,  yet  lie 
had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  it  would  be  inflicted  under  the 
administration  of  his  son,  and  that  his  own  conduct  was  the  procuring 
cause.  We  cannot  but  think  that  he  repented  of  his  awful  defection  finmi 
duty,  though  nothing  is  recorded  in  the  Bible  on  this  subject ;  and  it  ii 
certain  that  all  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  has  left  of 
his  wisdom,  and  by  his  sound  religious  maxims.  He  died  after  a  rrign  of 
forty  years,  and  with  him  expired  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy. 

Behoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  over  the  Israelites  97S 
Rchoboam       years  n.  c.     Having  refused  to  lighten  the  yoke  his  fa&tt 
Biiccccdi  Solo,      had  imposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revolted,  and  fol- 
"«»"•  lowed  Jeroboam,  as  had  been  denounced  by  tho  prophet 

The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam* 
The  national  Thus  the  national  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  Hebrew 
union  diasolvcd.  kingdom  never  recovered  this  fatal  blow.  From  this 
time  Judah  and  Israel  are  separate  kingdoms.  Although  Rehoboamt 
at  first,  thought  of  baring  recourse  to  arms  to  compel,  if  possible,  ih0 
revolted  portion  of  his  people  to  submission,  he  thought  better  of  tli0 
subject,  and  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  tho  fortifying  of  his  owis 
dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Tcfi  Tribes^  or  the  Israelites,  was  governed  by  ^ 
succession  of  vicious  and  idolatrous  monarchs ;  and  wars  and  feuds,  trea- 
chery and  murder,  marked  their  history  in  a  shocking  man- 
of^thrt!^n"ribM^  "^'-     Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  of  tho  tribe  of  Ephraim, 

was  their  first  king.  It  is  emphatically  said  of  him  in 
Scripture,  that  he  made  I  trad  to  sin.     To  prevent  his  subjects  from  going 

to  Jerusalem  to  sacrifice,  which  place  he  feared  might 
to  »?«"**    *"^   become  again  the  centre  of  the  national  union,  he  set  up  two 

golden  calves,  the  one  in  Bethel  and  the  other  in  Dan,  which 
the  people  worshipped.  Concerning  these  calves  it  has  been  observed,  that 
they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  idols,  but  were  speciously  contrived  as 
symbolical  representations,  probably  preserving  some  resemblance  to  the 
cherubim,  of  which  tho  ox  was  one  of  the  four  constituent  parts.  Still, 
they  were  set  up  in  no  loss  flagrant  violation  of  tho  law,  than  if  they  had 
l»een  the  deities  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  bore  a  great  likeness.    For  this 
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timdHct  €k>d  declared  that  his  wholu  house  should  be  cut  off.  In  a  cou- 

Defested  in  war  ^'^^  ^^^^  Abijah,  the  king  of  Jiidah,  Jeroboam  was  totally 

yi  the  king  of      defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.    The 

JwUh.  disaster  preyed  on  bis  mind,  and  he  never  after  recovered  his 

power  or  enterprise. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  his  son,  who  had  for  his  successors  Baasha, 
^h,  and  Ziniri.     The  wickedness  of  these  kings  iu  the  most  remarkable 
SiTeral  other  Circumstance  in  their  reigns.  Zimri  enjoyed  the  crown  only 
inckcd  king*  sue-  seven  davs.     The  beautiful  city  Tirzah,  in  which  he  was 
wed ;  M  .Vodab,  besieged  by  Omri,  being  taken,  he  burned  himself  to  death 
**       '       in  his  palace.     Omri  then  occupied  the  throne  ;  he  built 
Samaria,  or  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  that  place,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  so  long  the  hated  rival  of 
Jemsalem. 
The  apostacy  of  tlie  ten  tribes,  and  the  wickedness  of  their  kings,  did 
..  not  reach  their  height  till  the  accession  of  Ahab,  the  son 

Ijnei.     *"*  **    of  Omri,  B.  c.  919.     This  prince   married  Jezebel,   the 
fierce  and  cruel  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon.     Under  her 
uflaeDce,  the  Sidonian  worship  of  Baal,  the  sun,  was  introduced ;  his 
temples  were  openly  built  and  consecrated ;  and  this  cruel  and 
iichtrT.^  "  **  persecuting  idolatry  threatened  to  exterminate  the  ancient 
religion.  The  prophets  were  put  to  death,  one  hundred  only 
"*viBg  escaped  by  lying  concealed  in  a  cave ;  yet  these  intrepid  defenders 
The  prophets  of  the  God  of  their  fathers  still  arose  to  remonstrate  against 
wnonitrtte         these   impious   innovations  ;    till,   at  length,    Elijah,    the 
*^^  \f  Ahab  g'^^^^st  of  the  whole,  took  up  the  contest,  and  defied  and 
tad  Jezebel,  liit  triumphed  over  the  cruelty  both  of  the  king  and  his  blood- 
^^  thirsty  consort.     They  each  perished  miserably;  their  death 

Iiappening  by  God's  avenging  on  them  the  blood  of  Naboth,  whom  they 
nad  killed,  because  he  refused,  as  the  law  of  Moses  enjoined  him,  to  sell 
^hem  the  fee  of  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  Ahiib  was  slain  in  battle 
"7  a  random  shot,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Micaiah  the  prophet ;  Jezebel 
perished  at  Jehu's  command,  by  being  precipitated  from  a  window,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecies  of  Elijah. 

Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoash,  were  the  successors, 
IQ  torn,  of  Ahab  ;  but  they  heard  and  saw,  unconcerned,  the  miracles  of 
Abab  if  sue-  Elijah  and  Elisha,  whom  God  made  use  of  in  endeavours  to 
weded  by  Aha.  bring  the  Israelites  to  repentance.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
JeV  At  ^^'kinis  "^^^'^^  ®*^'^  ®^  these  kings  in  the  separate  acts  of  his  reign. 
ofaBimiiar  cha-  Of  Jehu  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  was  a  captain  under 
ncter.  Jehoram  ;  was  anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Elisha  ;  and, 

though  a  wicked  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing  the  Lord's  ven- 
geance upon  his  impious  contemporaries.  He  killed  Jehoram  and  the 
seventy  sons  of  Ahab  ;  and  after  having  slain  all  the  priests  of  Baal,  he 
destroyed  the  images  and  the  house  of  their  god.  Concerning  Jehoash  it 
must  bo  remarked  that  he  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  lie  defeated 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  he  took  him  prisoner,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  palace,  and  carried  away  the  spoil  to 
Sainaria. 
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The  kingdom  of  Israel  now  began  to  recover  its  strength,  after  hanig  v 
been  brought  low,  under  its  latter  kings,  by  the  power  of  Syria.   JerobotB  ■ 

Israel  recovers  ^^"»  ^^  *^^®  prince,  had  succecdcd  Jehoash,  n.  c.  822,  ui  1 
itg  strength  un.  pursuing  his  father's  successes,  re-established  the  wboto  1 
der  Jeroboam,  frontier,  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  even  Damascuy  ] 
the  Syrian  capital,  surrendered  to  his  forces.  But  the  kingdom,  which  was  I 
to  remain  in  the  line  of  Jehu  to  the  fourth  generation,  at  the  death  d 

Jeroboam  fell  into  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy.     At  lengili, 

arch  *  fonows"^    ^^^^  ®^®^^"  ^^^^  ®^  tumult,  his  son  Zachariah  obtained  tl» 

sceptre,  but  was  speedily  put  to  death  by  Shallum  ;  Shal- 
lam,  in  his  turn,  by  Mcnahem ;  Menahem,  a  sanguinary  prince,  reigned 

ten  years,  during  which  the  fatal  power  of  the  great  Assjr-  { 
otl^  u  c   i\      ^**"  empire  was  rapidly  advancing  to  universal  conqnest  j 

Pul,  the  monarch  who  ruled  at  Nineveh,  was  now  pushing  | 
his  victories  over  Syria,  and  began  to  threaten  the  independence  of  Israd.  I 
Menahem  only  delayed  the   final  servitude  by  submission  and  tribaU^ 
which  he  wrung  from  his  people  by  heavy  exactions.     This  prince  wai 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Pekahiah,  who,  in  ten  years  after,  was  put  to  death 
by  a  new  usiurpcr,  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah. 

The  dissensions  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  had  all  along  existed, 
Pekuh,  the  last  °^^  arose  to  a  great  height.     Pekah  was  the  last  able  IC  I 
able  king  of      powerful  king  of  the  ten  tribes.    In  conjunction  with  Beiii,  j 
^"*^^*  king  of  Syria,  he  made  war  against  Judah.      In  one  of  the  ] 

engagements  Judah  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and] 
many  more  were  carried  into  captivity.     These  latter,  however,  were  soqb 
restored  to  their  homes.     The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  fast  hastening 
to  its  end.     Pekah  was  assassinated  ;  another  period  of  anarchy  lasted  ftr  ; 
several  years,  till  at  length  the  sceptre  fell  into  the  feeble  hands  of  Hoebeii  i 
who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Pekah.     A  new  and  still  more  ambitioH 
monarcli,  Shalmaneser,  now  wielded  the  power  of  Assyria.      Hosbet 
attempted  to  avert  the  final  subjugation  of  his  kingdom  by  the  payment 
rj,,     ,  of  a  tribute,  but  being  detected  in  a  secret  correspondence 

of  Israel  "yields  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^°g  ^^  Egypt,  called  So,  the  Assyrian  marched 
to  the  Assyrian  into  the  kingdom,  besieged  Samaria,  which,  after  an  obeti* 
power,  and  exists  j^^te    resistance   of  three    years,    surrendered, — and  thni 

terminated  for  ever  the  independent  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Pul  and  Tiglath  Pilcser  had  already  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the 
population  from  Syria,  and  the  Transjordanic  tribes :  and  Shalmaneser, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  carried  oiF  vast  numbers  of  the  remtuning 
tribes  to  a  mountainous  region  between  Assyria  and  Media.  From  tfak 
period,  history  loses  sight  of  the  ten  tribes  as  a  distinct  people.  A  few 
remained  in  their  native  country,  and  became  intermixed  with  strangm. 
It  is  not  known  The  descendants  of  these  mingled  races  were  afterwardi 
what  became  of  known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans.  What  became  of  those 
whom" the  most  ^^^^  ^^^^^  carried  away,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  this  day* 
wero  carrieil  Some  supposc  that  they  wore  totally  lost  and  absorbed  in 
»v>^y*  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled.  Tlie  learned  Prideauz 

is  of  this  opinion.  Others  find  reason  to  believe  that  they  still  exist  in 
some  unknown  and  inaccessible  regions,  where  they  await  the  final  resto- 
ration of  the  twelve  tribes  to  their  native  land.     Others  even  trace  the 
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Jewish  features,  language,  and  religion,  in  different  tribes,  such  as  the 
Afghans  of  India,  or,  with  still  more  improbability,  the  aborigines  of 
America. 

To  return  to  the  period  when  the  nation  of  Tsrael  was  separated  into 
two  great  communities,  we  have  to  observe,  that  Rehoboam,  whoso  sceptre 
Rcboboam  ^^  confined  to  the  tribi^  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  had 
king  of  Judah,  scarco  continued  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  true  God, 
fell  into  idolatry,  before  he  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  the  bordering  nations.  For 
tliis  enormity,  God  stirred  up  a  potent  adversary  against  him,  Shishak, 
king  of  £g3rpt,  who  took  many  of  his  fenced  cities,  and  plundered  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace  of  Solomon. 

Concerning  the  kings  of  Judah  after  this  time,  it  may  be  rcinarked  in 

general,  that  several  of  them  were  good  and  pious  men,  and  adhered  to 

The  people  of  ^^®  worship  of  Jehovah.     Others  of  them  imitated  the  pro- 

Judah  calieU        fligate  kings  of  Israel.  The  people  whom  they  governed,  and 

•'*^'  who  have  survived  to  the  preiwnt  time,  are  called  Jeics^  in 

distinction  from  Israelites,  the  name  once  a])plied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

Tlic  successor  of  Rehoboam  was  Abijah,  who  assumed  the  government 

B.  c.  958,  and  reigned  three  years.     His  reign  was  signalized  by  his 

Abijah  the       victory  over  Jeroboam,  as  already  related.     Asa,  his  son, 

inccek»or  of  Re-  next  ascended  the  throne,  who  proved  to  be  a  ])rudent  and 

hoboam.  religious  prince.    The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  blessed 

with  peace.     At  the  expiration  (»f  that  time,  he  saw  his  kingdom  attacked 

by  a  prodigious  number  of  Cushites,  with  Zerah,  the  Ethio])ian,  at  their 

head.  Asa,  relpng  on  the  God  of  armies,  repelled  them 
th  Cuahiie  ^^^^^  success.     lie  pursucd  the  wise  policy  of  establishing 

the  national  religion  in  all  its  splendour  and  influence,  and 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  multitudes  flock  to  him  from  several  of  the 
revolted  tribes,  whom  his  zeal  drew  away  from  the  king  of  Israel. 

After  .a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  Asa  was  succeeded,  d.  c.  918,  by  his 
son,  Jehoshaphat.     This  prince  is  honourably  spr>ken  of  in  Scripture,  for 

his  piety  and  justice.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  sent 
Jehoabapbat  is  ^j^q  ^f  ^ji^  principal  oflicers  of  his  court,  with  a  competent 

number  of  priests  and  Levites,  with  cojties  of  the  Pentateuch, 
to  instruct  his  people,  throughout  his  kingdom,  in  the  true  religion.  At 
the  same  time,  he  fortified  all  the  considerable  places  of  the  land,  and  put 
garrisons  in  them,  as  well  as  in  those  which  his  father  had  taken  from  the 

The  nation  is  ^^"^  ^^  Israel.  His  kingdom  was  in  a  high  state  of  pros- 
pnwpcrcd.  perity ;  both  the  Philistines  and  Arabs  were  reduced  to  the 

Jchorem  and  necessity  of  paying  tribi^te.  Jehoshaphat  was  succeeded  by 
Ahaziah  kings,  y^^  ^^  Jchoram,  and  his  grandson  Ahaziah,  who  had  for 
his  successor  the  princess  Athaliah,  in  whose  reign  the  affairs  of  Judah 
altered  for  the  worse.  Jehoram  having  married  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Ahab,  was  seduced  into  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  family,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  family,  were  slain  about  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Israel,  by  Jehu,  who  imagined  them  to  be  friends  and  allies  of  the  house 

Tbo  Icincdom  ^^  Ahab.  Athaliah  showed  herself  a  worthy  descendant  of 
niflfera  under  that  wicked  stock,  and  the  most  bloody  scenes  defiled  the 
AthalMfa.  royal  palace  of  Jerusalem.     She  seized  t\\c  yactvwX.  Wvtowe^ 
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massacred  all  the  seed-royal,  excepting  one  child,  Juash,  who  was  seoretol 
in  the  temple  hy  his  father's  sister,  the  wife  of  the  highrprieflt.  Athaliik 
maintaioed  her  oppressive  government  for  six  years,  during  which  tk 
temple  was  plundered,  and  the  worship  of  BaaJ  established.  She  met  wA 
a  deserved  fate. 

Joash  succeeded  Athaliah.    He  reigned  with  justice  as  long  as  Jehcnali 
the   high-priest  lived.      After   his   death,  having   fallen   into   idoltt^Tf 

Zcchariah,  the  son  of  Jehoida,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  vai 

AtSTlUi^r"'^*^''**  was  stoned  by  the  king's  order.     God  then  raised  agaiul 

him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plundered  Jerusalem.  His  ovi 
servants  also  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed,  in  the  fortietk 
Amaziab  y^'^^  of  his  reign.  The  first  act  of  Amaziah,  the  son  and 
reigned  at  first  successor  of  Joash,  was  to  do  justice  on  the  murderers  of  Ui 
with  succesB.  father ;  but  with  merciful  conformity  to  the  law,  uniuoil 
in  such  times,  he  did  not  involve  the  children  in  the  treason  of  thdr 
fathers.     This  prince  was  prospered  in  the  early  port  of  his  reign,  but  hil 

success  in  war  filled  his  heart  with  pride  and  vanity.     Hil 

li*    11       1 

coMpirac    *        subjects  having  become  disaffected  towards  him,  he  fdl  a 

victim  to  a  conspiracy  withiu  the  walls  of  his  palace:  heflsi 
to  Lachish,  but  was  slain  there.    His  son  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  assumed  tk 

royal  power,  809  b.  c,  and  commenced  a  long,  religious,  ai4 
■uccwsor"    *      therefore,  prosperous  reign  of  fifty-one  years.    He  made  soa- 

cessful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  Intoxicate^ 

however,  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  inoenae  npoi 

the  altar,  and  the  Lord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pn*sumption.  JoUmb 

-  .  took  the  reins  of  government,  during  the  life-time  of  Ui 

father  Uzziah,  and  proved  to  bo  a  wise  and  pious  prince. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Jothain  was  Ahaz,  whose  impieties  made  Ui 
reign  peculiarly  unfortunate  and  inglorious.  He  was  scarcely  seated  ei 
his  throne,  when  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  joint  forces  qf  Pekal^ 
king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  Syria.  In  his  extremity  lie  hal 
recourse  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  assistance  he  purchased  with  allth* 
gold  and  silver  he  could  find  in  the  temple  and  city,  and  with  the  promin 
of  a  yearly  tribute.  Delivered  by  the  assistance  of  Tiglath-pilcscr  firoa 
Afaazestabli»lied  his  enemies,  ho  forgot  his  danger,  and  instead  of  adoriag 
the  Syrian  wot-  Johovah,  sliut  up  his  temple,  whilst  he  reared  others  ii 

I'*  every  corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the  land  ofierrf 

sacrifices  to  the  Syri<an  gods.     In  this  manner  he  finished  his  impioa 

ITizckinh  re-  i^ig")  ^^^  ^'^8 succeeded  by  his  son  Hezckiah.  The  first  act 
forraetl  the  na-  of  the  now  king  was  to  restore  all  the  branches  of  tbfl 
"""•  worship  of  God,  which   were  entirely  neglected   in   tbi 

former  reign.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  blessed  with  success  equal  tl 
his  piety.  Finding  himself  strong  enough  to  assert  his  independence,  hi 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  the  AH^yrians  had  exacted  from  hit 
predecessor;  and  taking  the  field  against  the  Philistines^  his  arms  were 
attended  with  such  success,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  regained  all  that  hail 
been  lost  during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Ahaz.  Sennacherib,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  u]>on  the  refusal  of  nc>zekiah  to  comply  with  the  stipulatioa 
of  Ahaz,  invaded  his  country  with  a  large  army.  They  had  jui«t  returned 
^iim  Ethiopia,  flushed  with  victory,  and  breathing  destruction  against  tlie 
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^hole  kingdom ;  but  Ilezckiali  trnsted  in  God,  and  thus  was  released  from 

It  deliverrd     danger.      Bofore  Sennacherib  had   committed  any  act  of 

fmm  Seonach.    hostility   against  Judah,  the  best   part  of  his  army  was 

^^  smitten'ljy  an  angel  in  one  night.     This  dreadful  judgment 

akrmed  the  proud  Assyrian  monarch,  and  caused  him  to  retire,  with  the 

utmost  confiision,  into  his  capital,  where  he  was  soon  after  assassinated  by 

his  two  sons.     Hezekiah  died  in  peace,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 

TCign. 

H«  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh,  a  king  to  whose  crimes  and 

irreligion  the  Jews  mainly  attribute  the  dreadful  evils  which  shortly  after 

consigned  tliem  to  ruin  and  slavery.  Abandoned  of  God  for 

Manuieb  »iic-  ^  ^-^^^     y^^  ^^^^  allowed  to  fall  iuio  the  liands  of  Esar-haddon, 

the  new  sovereign  of  Assyria.    In  the  dungeons  of  13abylon 
be  learned  wisdom  and  piety.     Upon  his  sincere  repentance,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  regain  not  only  his  liberty,  but  his  kingdom.     His  son  Amon, 
who  succeeded,  following  the  early  career  of  his  father,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
..  conspiracy  among  his  own  officers.     His  successor,  Josiah, 

Joiuh  comes  to  P'ovcd  to  be  one  of  the  most  pious  of  all  the  princes  of 
tht  throne  and  Judah,  and  quite  reformed  the  Jewish  nation,  a  circumstance 
wfcnitt  the  p^o-  which,  for  a   time,  suspended  the  judgments   of  heaven 
against  that  people.  He  reigned  thirty-one  years  in  profound 
peace.     He  afterwards  engaged  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
▼alley  of  Megiddo,  where  he  received  a  wound  which  occasioned  his  death. 
The  Egyptian  king,  who  was  Pharaoh  Necho,  on  his  return  to  Fjgypt 
took  Jehoahaz,  a  son  of  Josiah,  prisoner,  whom  the  people  had  elected 
king  of  Judah,  and  placing  his  elder  brother  on  the  throne,  whose  name 
he  changed  from  Eliakim  into  Jehoiakim,  compelled  him  to  pay  a  hundred 
Jehoiakim       talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold,  as  an  acknowlcdg- 
king,  and  does   ment  of  vassalage.     Jehoiakim,   although  warned  by  the 
wickedly.  vnritings  of  several  prophets  to  conduct  himself  uprightly, 

added  every  wickedness  which  invention  could  suggest,  to  the  horrible 
abominations  of  his  ancestors.      At  last  God  gave  him  and  his  city  into 

the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  just  returned  from 
u^wtr^c^  the   conquest   of  Egypt.      This    event   happened   in   the 

fourth  year  of  Jchoiakim's  reign.  Jerusalem  was  pillaged, 
and  all  the  most  beautiful  youths  of  the  palace  were  sent  captives  to 
Babylon.  Jehoiakim  was  at  first  put  into  bonds,  and  intended  to  be  sent 
away  also,  but  upon  his  submission  and  promise  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute, 
the  victor  left  him  as  a  kind  of  viceroy  over  his  kingdom.  But,  whilst 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  employed  in  other  conquests,  the  king  of  Judah 
renounced  his  subjection,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  The  Assyrian 
monarch,  exasperated  at  this  conduct,  sent  an  army  into  Jud(*a,  which  laid 
waste  the  whole  kingdom.  This  army  carried  away  three  tUousand  and 
twenty  prisoners,  took,  and  murdered  the  king,  and  dragged  his  carcass 
out  of  the  city  gates,  where  they  left  it  unlmricd. 

His  son  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  ;  but,  not  gaining  the  approbation  of 

the  king  of  Babylon,  was,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  with  his  wives, 

Jelioiacbin  U  another,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  realm,  led  captive  to 

Uof,  and  carried  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  placed  on  t\\e  iVvioiv^  iVkft 

iaio  Bahr)oa,      nineteenth  and  Itmt  king  of  Judah,  ZedeV\ftYi^  wic\\Sciei  wwv 
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of  Josiah.  But  this  prince^  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  prophet  JeRiiiiih,l^ 
Zedckiah  the  rel>«ll«*g  against  his  l)Gncfactor,  was,  in  the  eleYenth  yetr  of  !■  1  ^ 
last  kiug  of       reigu,  conquered  hj  the  king  of  Bahylon.     The  king,iiittB!' 
Judah.  attempt  to  break  through  the  besieging  forces,  was  seial,  |^ 

his  children  slain  l)Gfore  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out ;  and  thus  the  last  of  the 

royal  house  of  David,  blind  and  childless,  was  led  awif 
ctrricd  av^y  <»p-  ^^^  ^  foreign  prison.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  tbi 
tiTc,  and  remain-  temple  domolislied,  and  the  people  were  carried  captive  tD 
ed  in  captivity    Babylon,  whcro  they  Continued  seventy  years^  in  fulfilmort 

yeara.  ^^  prophecy. 

From  the  books  of  Ezekicl  and  Daniel,  we  learn  what  the  captira 
endured  on  their  way  to  Babylon  ;  and  it  seems  from  the  event,  that 
adversity  had  a  favourable  influence  on  numbers  of  this  people.  It 
brought  them  to  repentance,  and  engaged  them  in  the  worship  and  orfi- 
nances  of  their  religion.  Having  remained  in  captivity  during  the  ap- 
pointed period,  they  were  permitted  by  Cyrus,  the  Peniia 
^Restored    by  J^j^^^  ^Y\q  had  conquered  Babylon,  to  return  to  theirnatin 

land,  536  years  d.  c.  This  was  accomplished  under  ths 
direction  of  Zcrubbabel  and  Joshua,  their  leaders.  They  soon  began  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their  enemies  prevented  them  from  makiag 

any  progress.     Several  years  afterwards  they  commenoBi 

tcmpfe*!''^^^    *''*'  ^^^  ^'"'■^  ^°^^'  *"^  completed  it  in  the  space  of  four 

years,  516  h.  c.  Upon  this  event  they  celebrated  As 
first  passover. 

Tlie  Jews,  in  their  dependent  state,  continued  to  enjoy  a  d^prce  of 
prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  after  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Hii 
successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Alexander,  had,  in  general,  treated  them 
with  much  kindness.     Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  Jews  during 

Favoured  by  ^^^  '^"g  reign.  Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Undef 
the  succctaon  of  Artaxerxes  they  were  still  more  favoured,  through  the 
Cyrus.  influence  of  his  queen,  Esther,  a  Jewess.     From  this  prince, 

who  is  styled  in  Scripture  Aliasuenis,  Ezra,  a  man  of  priestly  descent, 
obtained  V(;ry  liberal  presents  among  the  Jews  remaining  in  Babylonia,  to 
be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the 
government  according  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  b.  c.     Several  yean 

The  walls  of  afterwards,  under  the  same  prince,  Nehemiah,  his  cup- 
Jerusalem  re-  bearer,  obtfaincd  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its 
**"*^'*  walls.      Ho  and  Joiada,  the  high-priest,  reformed  many 

abuses  respecting  tithes,  the  observation  of  the  Sa'bbath,  and  the  marrying 
of  strange  wives. 

The  Jewish  people  being  again  settled  by  Nehemiah,  were  governed 
by  their  high-priests,  and  the  council  of  the  elders  called  the  Sanhedrin. 
Under  Alexander  the  Great  they  continued  to  enjoy  these  immunities  and 
privileges,  and  he  even  exempted  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh 
year.     His  death  proved  a  calamity  to  the  Jews.     From  this  time,  323 

Judea  Invaded  ^'  ^'^  J"dea  was  successively  invaded  and  subdued  by  the 
by  ihc  Et7ptian%  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
^'  to  bondage.      Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  I.,  Ptolemy, 

governor  of  £g3^t,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
Tews   would   not  fight   on    the  Sabbath,  captured   Jerusalem  on  that 
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day,  and  carried  oif  100,000  ]HfrM)iiiS  wliuin,  however,  lie  afterwards 
treated  kindly.  When  Eleazar  was  higli-priiMit,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus  six  men  of  every  tribe  to  translate  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Greek.     Tliis  transUition  is  tlio  celebrated  one  called  the  SejHHaginty 

277  B.  C. 

In  170  B.  C.9  Jason,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest,  on  false  reports  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  K])iphanes,  who  at  this  time  held  the  Jews  in 
sabjection,  raised  great  disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  witli  a  view  to  Hf^nrc 
the  high-priesthood.     AntiochuH,  irritated  by  the  frequent  n^volts  of  the 

Jews,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  iMM)ple,  took 
beld  the  JeU  in  40,000  captivcs,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  ))hindered 
tubjcction,  pun-  the  treasures,  l^liis  prince  having  crmimanded  the  Jews  to 
iihet  their  rebel-  observe  tlie  ritcs  of  the  heathen,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices, 

some  of  the  more  conscientious  among  them  chose  rather  to 
suffer  death,  among  whom  were  a  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  who  expired 
in  dreadful  tortures.  The  same  year  the  king  s  commissioner,  who  had 
been  intmsted  with  this  iniquitous  business,  was  killed  by  Matthias  and 
his  five  sons,  who  thereupcm  fled  into  the  wildeniess.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  that  noble  resistance  which  was  made  against  the  Syrian 
power,  under  the  Maccabees,  and  which  terminated  in  the  independence 
of  the  nation. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  the  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Matthias,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Jews  for  their  prince  and  governor,  made  war  against 

The  Maccabees  Antioclius,  and  defeated  several  of  his  generals.  The 
reaiat  the  Sjrian  monarch  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  to<»k 
power.  juj  Qjith  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.     As  he 

hastened  to  Jerusalem^  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  antl  died  miserably.  In  a 
battle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors,  Judas  was  killed.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Jonathan,  who,  after  many  signal  services  ren- 
dered to  his  country,  was  basely  murdered  by  Tryphon,  an  officer  of  the 
young  Antiochus,  who  aspired  at  the  same  time  to  the  crown  of  Syria. 
Jonathan  was  succeeded  by  Simon  his  brother,  who  subdued  the  cities  of 
Gaza  and  Joppa,  and  cleared  Judea  of  many  of  the  Syrians.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  by  his  son-in-law,  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccalxeus,  uniting  in  his  person  the 
offices  of  high-priest  and  generalissimo  of  the  army,  subdued  the  enemies 

John  Hvrca-  ^^  ^"^  country,  ceascd  to  pay  homage  to  the  kings  of  Syria, 
nuB  liberatea  hi*  firmly  established  his  government,  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
country.  many  valuable  qualities.     I  le  not  only  delivered  his  nation 

from  the  oppression  of  Syria,  but  he  made  some  conquests  both  in  Arabia 
and  Phoenicia,  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  iS.'unaritans,  and 
subdued  Idumea.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  the  Jewish 
nation  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  wealth,  ])ros]>erity,  and  happiness. 
He  reigned  twenty-eight  years.  His  sons  assumed  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  kings ;  and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though 
not  in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  appellation  of  the  Astnonmn 
dynofiy,  which  continued  about  120  years.  His  son  Aristobnlus  was 
immediate  successor.     This  prince  caused  himself  to  \>e  cTOv;we<i  Vv 
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Judahy  and  was  the  first  who  assumed  that  title  after  iho  BabylooUi 
.  captivity.  It  is  recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Aiiti- 
tobulu»,  the  first  g^D^s  to  he  killed  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty  ;  that  his  mothtf, 
tliat  wns  called  claiming  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  the  ^iU  tf 
king  after  the  Hyrcanus,  was  barbarously  starved  to  death  ;  that  his  other 
^^      ^'  brothers  were  kept  in  close  confinement.    He  was  fortunats 

in  war ;  but  his  successes  were  soon  interrupted  by  sickness  ;  and  the  deep 
remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  treatment  of  his  mother,  produced! 
vomiting  of  blood,  which  speedily  closed  his  wicked  life  and  reign. 

Alexander  Jannseus,  brother  to  the  late  king,  succeeded ;  he  considerably 
extended  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  by  the  conquest  of  all  Iturea  and  some 

Alexander  parts  of  Syria  ;  but  the  many  services  which  he  rendered  bif 
JanneeuB  iiis  sue-  country  Were  quite  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  his  cmelty 
ce»»or.  ^^    l^jg   subjects.      Although    he  left    two  sons,  he  wm 

immediately  succeeded  by  his  wife,  Alexandra,  who  gave  the  throne  to  hif 

Alexandra  oldest  son,  named  Ilyrcanus,  a  very  weak  and  indolent  prince. 
abd  others  sue-  His  younger  brother,  Aristobulus,  at  first  disturbed  his  suc- 
ceed him.  cession  ;  but  he  was  finally  established  on  his  throne  by 
Pompey,  who  carried  Aristobulus  and  his  family  captives  to  Borneo 
Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristobulus,  escaping  from  that  city,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Judea,  until  he  was  sui'prised  and  slain  by  the  Scipios,  twa 
captains  under  Pompey.  Antigonus,  a  son  of  Alexander,  assisted  by  the 
Parthians,  dethroned  Hyrcanus,  and  cut  off  his  ears  ;  but  this  cruelty  wu 
revenged,  Antigonus  being  soon  after  slain  by  Mark  Antony.  His  brother, 
Aristobulus,  who  was  retained  prisoner  with  the  Parthians,  returned  U 
Palestine,  where  he  lived  contented  under  the  government  of  Herod,  whc 
had  been  nominated  as  the  successor  of  Antigonus  by  the  liomans. 

Herod  I.  w*as  an  Ascalonite,  and  was  surnamed  tlie  Great.  Created 
king  of  Judea  (37  b.  c.)  by  Antony,  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the 

Herod  I.  n'tgnt.  regal  possession  by  Augustus.     His  reign  was  s])lcndid,  hut 
di8tin;rui8hed  by  a  singular  degree  of  profligacy.  Some  time 

His  wickcdnt's*.  j^f^^  j^jg  establishment  on  the  throne,  in  order  to  please 
Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  had  married,  he  appointed 
her  brother,  Aristobulus,  high-priest ;  but  perceiving  that  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned  while  bathing.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  meet  Augustus,  between  whom 
there  existed  a  peculiar  friendship.  U])on  his  return,  he  condemned  to 
death  his  wife,  Marianme,  and  her  mother,  Alexandra.  From  this  hoar 
his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  ferocity.  At  the  instigation 
of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Anstobulus  and  Alexander,  his 
children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year  Anti pater  himself  experienced 
the  same  fate.  In  his  reign,  the  sceptre  being,  as  prophesied,  departed 
from  Judah,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  according  to  the  vulgar  era,  a.  m. 

4004,  but  really  four  years  sooner.  His  birth  greatly 
bonT"*  "'^^  ^'  troubled  Herod  and  the  principal  Jews,  who  became  appre- 
hensive of  new  wars.  After  ascertaining  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  Herod  determined  on  his  death,  and  supposed  he  had  eflected  it; 
but,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  child  was  removed  out  of  his  reach. 
By  this  time,  Judea  was  fast  sinking  into  a  Roman  province,  and  Herod, 
Mt<'ad  of  being  head  of  the  Hebrew  religious  public,  became  more  and 
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more  on  a  level  with  the  other  vassal  kings  of  Rome.  Tie  died  of  a  most 
loathsome  and  painful  disease,  or  complication  of  diseases,  which  wo  aro 
aathorised  to  believe  was  the  direct  judgment  of  God  upon  him,  for  his 
enormous  wickedness. 

Herod  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Archelaus,  who  had  the  title  of 
king,  but  possessed  only  a  tctrarchy,  or  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom  of 

J^rchelaus  Judea.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more 
•uoi-ecdi  Herod  tetrarchies,  which  were  thot^c  of  Galilee  and  Petnea,  that  of 
the  Grrat.  Iturea,  and  that  of  Abilene.  Archelaus  governed  with  great 

injustice  and  cruelty,  and  on  this  account  was  condenmed,  after  a  solemn 
hearing  before  Augustus.      He  was  banished  to  Viennc,  in  Gaul,  his 

Judca  mluced  ^^^  confiscated,  and  Judea  reduced  in  form  to  a  Roman 
to  A  Roman  pro-  province.  His  succi^ssor  in  the  government  of  this  country 
▼ince.  y^^  Herod  II.,  named  Antipas,  who  married  his  brother 

Herod  AntipM  Phinp's  wife.  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage  on  account 
'«?"••  Qf  which  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod,  as  menticmed  in 

the  New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred.  Herod  II.  enjoyed  only 
thetetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Perea.     He  was  succeeded  by  Herod  Agrippa, 

the   son   of  Aristobulus,    o^randstm   of  Herod   the   Great. 

ih   th  Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 

of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king. 
The  other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  pof>session  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  this 
Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle  Peter  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and  devoured  by 
worms.  His  son,  Agrippa  Minor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Jews>  He,  of  course,  received  his  title  and  authority  from  the  Roman 
emperors.  Suspicion  attached  to  him  of  having  lived  in  incest  with  his 
sister  Berenice ;  in  other  respects  he  bore  a  good  character,  being  equitable 
in  his  administration,  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  leaving  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  externals  of  religion.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  Paul 
pleaded  in  defence  of  the  gospel. 

All  things,  however,  tended  to  a  rupture  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews,  their  subjects.  From  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  Judea  had  been 
the  theatre  of  many  cruelties,  rapines,  and  oppressions,  arii^ing  from  con- 
tentions between  the  Jewish  priests ;  the  robberies  of  numerous  bands  of 
banditti,  which  infested  the  country  ;  but  more  than  all,  from  the  rapacious 
and  flagitious  conduct  of  the  Roman  governors.  The  last  of  these  gover- 
nors was  Gcssius  Floras,  whom  history  represents  as  a  monster  of  cruelty 
and  wickedness,  and  whom  the  Jews  regarded  rather  as  a  bloody  execu- 
tioner .sent  to  torture,  than  as  a  magi.strate  to  govern  them.  During  the 
government  of  Felix,  his  predecessor,  a  dispute  arising  between  the  Jews 

The  Jews  arm  ^^^  Syrians,  about  the  city  of  Cesarea,  their  respective 
against  the  Ro-  claims  were  referred  to  the  Emperor  Nero,  at  Rome.  The 
""°»'  decision  being  made  in  favour  of  the  Syrians,  the  Jews 

immediately  took  arms  to  avenge  their  cause.  Floras,  regarding  the 
growing  insurrection  with  inhuman  pleasure,  took  only  inefficient  means 

Veapoaian         ^  quell  it.     In  this  state  of  things,  Nero  gave  orders  to 
maickn   againtt  Yespasian,    his    general,    to    march  into    Judea  with    : 
**»""•  powerful  army.   Accordingly,  accompamei  Y>y  \v\ft  i»TiT\Vp 
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at  the  head  of  60,000  well  disciplined  troops,  he  passed  into  Galileei»  tha 
conqneflt  of  which  country  was  not  long  after  achieved.  While  Vcspaaia 
was  thus  spreading  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  preparing 
more  effectually  to  curb  the  still  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Jews,  the  intdli* 
gence  of  his  election  to  the  imperial  tlirone  induced  him  to  depart  for 
Rome ;  but  he  left  the  best  of  his  troops  with  his  son,  ordering  him  to 
besiege  Jerusalem,  and  utterly  to  destroy  it. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besieging  the  dtf 
he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  the  most  obstinate  resistance  of 

which  history  perhaps  gives  an  account.     T wiee  during  the 

th^'ente*^"'*'  ^^%^  ^^®  offered  them  very  favourable  terms,  but  they  were 

so  infatuated  that  they  not  only  refused  his  offers,  but  in- 
sulted his  messenger.  Flavins  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  vimleflt 
manner.  After  this  conduct  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jew& 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sAight  shelter  in  the 
Roman  camp  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city,  and  others  he 
crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine,  in  the  meontinu^ 
was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the  walls ;  and  pestilence,  iti 
attendant,  raged  beyond  control.  Thousands  died  daily,  and  were  canned 
out  of  the  gates  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense ;  until,  being  unable  to 
hurry  the  wretched  victims  to  the  grave  so  fast  as  they  fell,  they  filled 
whole  houses  with  them  and  shut  them  up.  When  Titus  entered  the  city, 
he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  the  inhabitanti 
were  put  to  the  sword.     In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  wu 

destroyed  to  its  foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the 
dcitro"cd  *^"*   "  temple  were  demolished.     Josephus  says,  that  the  number 

of  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war  was 
ninety-seven  thousand,  and  the  number  killed  in  the  city  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country, 
now  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  lawit 
After  this  event  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in  118  a.  c.  the 
inhabitants   again   attempted   to  rebel,    but    were    speedily    overcome. 

Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  'the  conduct  of  this 
built.^'**  ^***  stubborn    people,    resolved   to  level    the    city    with   the 

earth,  that  is  to  say  those  new  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  Jews,  and  to  sow  salt  in  the  ground  ou  which  the  place 
had  stood.  Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  foi^ld 
that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  temple  should  one  stone  be  left  upon 
another.  This,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  took  ])lace  forty-seven  years  after  that  effected  by  Titus.  Adrian, 
however,  saw  fit,  from  some  cause,  to  build  the  city  over  anew,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  iElia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short-lived  change,  for  when 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantinc  the  Great,  visited  the 
city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  state. 

Tlie  national  existence  of  the  Jews  may  be  considered  as  having  termi- 

nated  with  the  destructi(m  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  They 
im  no  more  as  a  ^^^  °^  longer  one  people,  or  in  a  situation  to  preserve  their 
nation,  bat  ore  institutions  as  a  body.  Though  numbers  remained  in 
awttrred  over      their  native  land,  yet  vast  multitudes  were  dispersed  over 

the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
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wanderen.  The  reader  of  the  Bible  will  see  in  these  events  a  remarkable 
fulfilment  of  Uie  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  he  will  also  learn  the  evil  and  danger  of  despising  divine  admonitions, 
and  abuang  religious  privileges.  When  we  meet  with  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  (and  in  what  place  are  they  not  to  be  met  with  ?),  we 
see  a  miracle — a  living  confirmation  of  the  divine  veracity — a  proof  that 
the  Bible  is  true,  and  an  indubitable  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  who 
jndgeth  in  the  earth. 

It  is  not  our  design,  neither  is  it  compatible  with  the  brevity  of  this 
sketch,  to  trace  continuously  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  their  wide  dis- 

In  the  hittorj  persions,  or  in  the  various  countries  in  which  they  have 
of  tke  Jew«,  it  existed,  since  the  great  event  above  recorded.  All  the 
dncribe  thdr***  Purpose  that  remains  to  be  answered,  in  regard  to  this 
eonditioninmore  division  of  our  subject,  isto  furnish  the  reader  with  a  brief 
modem  timet,  account  of  the  condition  of  this  remarkable  people,  in  later 
times,  chiefly  witliin  the  last  and  present  centuries.  Their  residences  and 
numbers,  as  recently  ascertained,  will  also  be  given.  Abating  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  state  of  most  nations  has  ameliorated  since  the  era  of  their 
dispersion,  it  will  be  naturally  inferred  that  such  as  their  condition  now 
is,  such  it  has  substantially  been  for  centuries.  Tliey  have,  in  most  in- 
They  have  wf.  stances,  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  common  improvement ;  and 
fercd  lets  from  those  persecutions  to  which  they  are  known  to  have  been 
penecution  than  exposed  in  past  ages,  have,  in  some  measure  at  least,  ceased 
former  y.  ^j^j^  ^j^^  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  these  and  other  instances 

of  bigoted  and  revengel^l  feelings.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
Jews,  from  certain  peculiarities  in  their  character  and  manner  of  life,  seem 
likely  to  be  the  last  people  wlio,  throughout  the  world,  will  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  perfect  equality  in  rights  and  privileges  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  Jews,  though  widely  scattered  over  the  earth,  and  constituting  a 
portion  of  almost  every  nation,  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
people  subsisting  for  ages,  without  their  civil  and  religious  policy,  and  thus 
surviving  even  their  political  existence.     Unlike  other  conquered  nations. 

The  Jew»  have  ^^^^X  have  never  mingled  with  their  conquerors,  and  lost 
Bunrivcd  their  their  separate  name  and  character,  but  they  invariably  con- 
political  exiit-  stitute  a  distinct  people  in  every  country  in  which  they  live, 
encc.  rpi^jg  jl^^  enables  us  to  point  out  their  present  state  with  a 

degree  of  accuracy,  aifd  affords  a  strong  reason  for  doing  it ;  since,  doubt- 
less, important  designs  are  to  be  answered  by  the  providence  of  God  in 
preserving  this  people  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner. 

In  our  brief  account  of  their  more  modem  history,  we  liave  to  remark,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Poland,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 

Poliind  the  ^'"ces,  had,  for  some  time,  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jews. 
bead-quarters  of  In  that  kingdom  they  formed  the  only  middle  order  between 
the  Jews  in  mo-  the  nobles  and  the  serfs.  Almost  every  branch  of  traffic  was 
dem  ages.  j^^  their  liauds.  They  were  the  corn-merchants,  shop-keepers, 

and  inn-keepers ;  in  some  towns  they  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  and  in  some  villages  almost  the  whole.  In  the  west  of  Europe, 
in  the  meantime,  those  great  changes  were  slowly  preparing,  which,  before 
the  cioee  of  the  ceDtury^  were  to  disorganize  the  wVio\e  tt^ta^-^OTV  oil^vi^X^ 
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Tlie  new  opinions  not  merely  altered  the  political  condition  of  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  that  of  almost  all  orders  of  men ;  but  they  penetrated  into  tiie 
very  sanctuary  of  Judaism,  and  threatened  to  shake  the  dominion  of  the 
rabbins,  as  they  had  that  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  to  its  bans.  The 
Jews  were  hated  as  the  religious  ancestors  of  the  Christians,  and  it  became 
the  accustomed  mode  of  warfare  to  wound  Christianity  throngli  the  flides 
of  Judaism.  The  legislation  of  Frederick  the  Great  almost,  aa  it  were, 
throws  us  back  into  the  middle  ages.  In  17^0,  appeared  an  edict  for  the 
general  regulation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  It  limited  the 
number  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  divided  them  into  those  who  held  aa 

The  Jftws  in  Ordinary,  or  an  extraordinary  protection  from  the  crown. 
Prussia  subjected  The  ordinary  protection  descended  to  one  child,  the  extn- 
to  many  uies  ordinary  was  limited  to  the  life  of  the  bearer.  Foreien 
am  ( isa  1 1  us.  jjj^.g  ^gj,^  prohibited  from  settling  in  Prussia ;  exceptiou 
were  obtained  only  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Widows  who  married  foreign 
Jews  must  leave  the  kingdom.  The  protected  Jews  were  liable  to  enor- 
mous and  especial  burdens.  They  paid,  besides  the  common  taxes  of  tbe 
kingdom,  for  their  patent  of  protection,  for  every  election  of  an  elder  in 
their  community,  and  for  every  marriage.  But  though  thus  heavily  taxed, 
they  were  excluded  from  all  civil  functions,  and  from  many  of  the  meet 
profitable  branches  of  trade,  from  agriculture,  from  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, from  manufactures,  from  inn-keeping,  from  victualling,  from  phync 
and  surgery. 

Nor  in  more  enlightened  countries  was  the  public  mind  prepared  for 
any  essential  innovations  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  Jews.  In 
England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  their  cause  wai 
brought  forward  under  the  unpopular  auspices  of  Toland  the  Freethinker. 
In  17«'>3,  a  more  important  measure  was  attempted.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament  for  the  naturalization  of  all  Jews  who  had  resided 
In  Kitglaiidjn  three  years  in  the  kingdom,  without  being  absent  more  than 
thdSih  wMituiy,  three  months  at  a  time.  It  excluded  them  from  all  ciril 
i»^i!ea'to"*k^vu*ur  "^ces,  but  in  other  respects  bcptowed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Jews  were  British  subjects.  The  bill  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
soon  ubolihhcd.  the  royal  aa^ent.  But  the  old  jealousies  <mly  slumbered, 
tliey  were  not  extinguished.  So  much  clamour  was  raised  by  various 
classes  of  the  peo])le,  that  the  ministry,  and  the  houses  of  parliament, 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statutes. 

Their^iaicmore  '"  Italy,  till  tlie  French  revolution,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
elijfiblc  in  Italy,  tlieir  quict  freedom.  In  Rome  they  were  confined  to  their 
till  the  FiTJirli  Ghetto,  and  still  constrained  to  listen  to  periodical  sermons, 
rcvo  ution.  j^  ^^^  maritime  towns  they  continued  to  prosper. 

In  Germany,  among  the  first  measures  which  Joseph  II.,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  17&0,  saw  fit  to  adopt,  was  apian  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  In  Vienna,  they  had  been  barely 
tolerated  since  their  expulsion  by  Leoj)ol(l  the  First.  After  a  period  they 
were  permitted  to  return.  Under  Maria  Tlieresa  the  Jews  were  suffered 
to  reside  in  Vienna,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  sort  of  protection.  In  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire  they  had  lived  unmolested,  unless,  perhaps,  by 
some  vexatious  local  regulations,  or  popular  commotions  in  the  different 
cities.     Josc))h  II.  published  his  edict  of  toleration,  by  which  he  opened 
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to  the  Jews  tho  sicliools,  and  the  univcnitiiis  of  the  empire,  aud  gave  them 

111    Grnnmny  *^*®  privilege  of  taking  degrees  as  doctors  in  medicine,  philo- 

tbej  were  toler-  sophy,  and  the  civil  law.     He  conferred  upon  them  other 

•ted  by  JiMcph  important  privileges,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  name. 

Still,  though  they  were  governed  by  the  same  laws  with 
the  Christians,  they  were  liable  to  a  toleration-tax,  and  certain  other 
contributions. 

That  terrible  epoch,  the  Revolution,  found  some  Jews  in  France  ;  after 
their  final  expulsion,  a  few  Portuguesi^  fugitives  had  been  pemntti'd  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Tliero  were  a  certain 
number  in  the  old  papal  dominions  in  Avignon.  The  conquest  of  the  city 
of  Metz,and  afterwards  of  Alsace,  included  some  considerable  communities 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  Tlie  Jews  of  this  latter  province  presented 
a  remarkable  petition  in  1780  to  the  king  in  council.  They  complained 
of  great  oppressions,  particularly  of  a  capitation-tax,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  royal  patent  of  protection,  the  lords  of  tbc  soil  exacted,  for  the  right 
of  residence  within  their  domains,  from  which  not  even  the  aged,  nor 
In  Frmoce  tbeir  ^'^fi""*  ^^^  children,  nor  even  the  Rabbins  and  officers  of 
grieTjUicct  were  the  synagogue,  were  ex(rinpt.  The  appeal  to  the  equity  of 
redrcMed  in  part  Louis  XVI.  was  ni)t  in  vain — the  capitation-tax  was  abo- 
by  Louis  .  lished  in  1784  ;  and  in  17^^,  a  conmiission  was  appointed  to 

devise  means  for  remodelling,  on  principles  of  justice,  all  laws  relating  to 
the  Jews.  This  plan,  however,  was  anticipated  or  set  aflide  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunals,  who  were  more  rapid  in  their  movements  than  the 
cautious  justice  of  the  sovereign.     In  17^9  this  class  of  people,  who  had 

watched  their  opportunity,  sfut  in  a  petition,  claiming  equal 
▼olotion  they  rights  as  citizens.  The  measure  was  not  passed  without 
were  ackoow-  considerable  discussion ;  but  Mirabeau  and  RabautSt.  Etienno 
Icdgrd  as  free      declared  themselves  their  advocates,  and  the   Jews  were 

recognized  as  free  citizens  of  the  great  republic. 
In  the  year  1806,  Napoleon  summoni^d  a  grand  Sanlicdrin  of  tho  Jews 
to  assemble  at  Paris.  AVc  are  more  inclined  to  look  for  motives  of  policy 
In  1806  Na-  ^"  ^^*^  ^^^  *'^  *^*^*  extraordinary  man,  than  of  vanity  or  phi- 
Iioleon  Biini-  lautliropy ;  nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that  in  tliis  singular 
nioncd  a  San-  transaction  ho  contemplated  remotely,  if  not  innnediately, 
hcdnn.  j^^^j^  commercial  and  military  objects,     lie  might  hope  to 

turn  to  his  own  advantage,  by  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  the  nation«al  vanity, 
the  wide  extended  and  rapid  correspondence  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  which  notoriously  outstripped  his  own  couriers,  and  tho  secret 
ramifications  of  their  trade,  which  not  only  commanded  the  supply  of  tho 
precious  metals,  but  much  of  the  internal  traffic  of  Europe,  aud  probably 
Twelve  quM-  ™^*^®  great  inroads  on  the  Continental  System.  It  must, 
tioDtsuboiittedto  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  twelve  questions  sub- 
the  Saubeiirin,  mitted  to  the  Sanhedrin  seem  to  refer  to  the  Jews  strictly  as 
withthcun»weii.  gybjpcts  and  citizens  of  the  empire.  They  were  briefly  as 
follows:  —  I.  Is  polygamy  allowed  among  tho  .lews?  II.  Is  divorce 
recognised  by  the  Jewish  Law  ?  III.  Can  Jews  intermarry  with  Cliris- 
tians  ?  IV.  Will  the  French  people  be  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  stran/z'^ 
or  as  brethren?  V.  In  what  relation,  according  to  the  Jewish  I 
would  the  Jews  stand  towards  the  French?     VI.  Do  3qyi<&  Aocsi 
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France  consicler  it  their  native  country  ?  Are  they  bound  to  obey  tk 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land?  VII.  Who  elect  the  Rabbins?  YilL 
What  are  the  legal  powers  of  the  Rabbins  ?  IX.  Is  tho  election  ml 
authority  of  the  Rabbins  grounded  on  law  or  custom  ?  X.  Is  there  tsj 
kind  of  business  in  which  Jews  may  not  be  engaged  ?  XI.  Is  usury  to 
their  brethren  forbidden  by  the  Law  ?  XII.  Is  it  permitted  or  forindda 
to  practise  usury  with  strangers  ? — Tlie  answers  of  the  deputies  were  deir 
and  precise:  as  they  throw  much  light  on  the  opinions  of  the  man 
enlightened  Jews,  they  arc  subjoined,  with  as  much  conciseness  fts  possible, 
though  we  sui^ipect  that  they  arc  not  universally  recognised  as  tho  authi^ 
ritative  sentence  of  the  nation.  I.  Polygamy  is  forbidden,  according  to  s 
decree  of  the  Synod  of  Worms,  in  1030.  II.  Divorce  is  allowed,  butii 
this  respect  the  Jews  recognise  the  authority  of  the  civil  law  of  the  hud 
in  which  tliey  live.  III.  Intermarriages  with  Christians  are  not  forbidden, 
though  dilHculties  arise  from  the  difterent  forms  of  marriage.  IV.  The 
Jews  of  France  recognise  in  the  fullest  sense  the  French  people  as  their 
brethren.  V.  The  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  Frenchman  is  the  same  M 
of  Jew  to  Jew.  The  only  distinction  is  in  their  religion.  VI.  The  Jem 
acknowledged  France  as  their  country,  when  oppressed, — how  roach  mora 
must  they  when  admitted  to  civil  rights  ?  VII.  The  election  of  the 
Rabbins  is  neither  defined  nor  uniform.  It  usually  rests  with  the  headi 
of  each  family  in  tlie  community.  VIII.  The  Rabbins  have  no  judidil 
power ;  the  Sanhcdrin  is  the  only  legal  tribunal.  The  Jews  of  Franoa 
and  Italy  being  subject  to  the  equal  hiws  of  the  land,  whatever  power  they  ' 
might  otherwise  exercise  is  annulled.  IX.  The  election  and  powers  of 
the  Rabbins  rest  solely  on  usage.  X.  All  business  is  permitted  to  the 
Jews.  The  Talmud  enjoins  that  every  Jew  be  taught  some  trade. 
XI.  XII.  The  Mosaic  institute  forbids  unlawful  interest;  but  this  was 
tho  law  of  an  agricultural  people.  The  Talmud  allows  interest  to  he 
taken  from  brethren  and  strangers  ;  it  forbids  usury. 

Tho  laws  of  France  relating  to  the  Jews  have  remained  unaltered :  in 
Italy,  excepting  in  the  Tuscan  dominions,  they  have  become  again  subject 

The  condition  to  the  ancient  regulations.  In  Germany,  some  hostility  w 
of  tho  Jew*  iin-  yet  lurking  in  tho  popular  feeling,  not  so  much  from  reli- 
S^nytt  p"rcB?mi  &^®"^  animosity  as  from  conmiercial  jealousy,  in  the  great 
particularly  in  '  trading  towns,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Lubcck,  and  particu- 
PruMit.  larly  Frankfort,  where  they  are  still  liable  to  an  oppressive 

tax  for  the  right  of  residence.  Nor  did  the  ancient  nobility  behold,  with- 
out sentiments  of  animosity,  their  proud  patrimonial  estates  falling,  during 
tho  great  political  changes,  into  the  hands  of  the  more  prosperous  Israelites* 
Nevertheless,  their  condition,  both  political  and  intellectuai,  has  been 
rapidly  improving.  Before  the  fall  of  Na])oleon,  be8ides  many  of  the 
smaller  states,  tho  grand-duke  of  Baden,  in  1809,  the  king  of  IVussia,  in 
1812,  tho  duke  of  Mecklenburgli-Schwerin,  in  1812,  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
in  1813,  issued  ordinances  admitting  the  Jews  to  civil  rights,  exempting 
them  from  particular  imposts,  and  opening  to  them  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions. The  act  for  the  federative  constitution  of  Germany,  passed  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  pledges  tho  diet  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
anicHorati(m  of  the  civil  state  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire.  Tho 
'  lUg  of  Prussia  had,  before  this,  given  security  that  he  would  nobly  redeem 
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hla  pledge;  bo  had  long  paid  great  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  education  among  the  Jews ;  and  in  his  rapidly  improving  domin- 
ions, the  Jews  are  said  to  bo  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  career  of 
advancement.  Nor  has  his  benevolence  been  wasted  on  an  ungrateful 
nee :  they  are  reported  to  be  attached  with  patriotic  zeal  to  their 
native  land  ;  many  Jews  are  stated  to  have  fallen  in  the  Prussian  ranks 
at  Waterloo. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  government  seems  to  have  been  to  endeavour 
to  overthrow  the  Rabbinical  authority,  and  to  relieve  the  crowded  Polish 
Tber  ve  re-  provinces  by  traubferring  the  Jews  to  less  densely  peopled 
•timincd  io  Rus.  parts  of  their  dominions,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might  bo 
'^  induced  or  compelled  to  become  an  agricultural  race.     A 

ukase  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  1803-4,  pnihibited  the  practice  of 
small  trades  to  the  Jews  of  P<jland,  and  proposed  to  transport  nunil>ers  of 
them  to  agricultural  settlements.  He  transferred,  likewise,  tlic  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  the  communities  from  the  Rabbins,  who  were 
accused  of  malversation,  to  the  elders.  A  recent  decree  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  appears  to  be  aimed  partly  at  the  Rabbins,  who  are  to  be  imme- 
diately excluded  by  the  police  from  any  town  they  may  enter,  and  at  the 
petty  traffickers,  who  arc  entirely  ])roliibited  in  the  Ru8i>ian  dominions ; 
though  tlie  higher  order  of  merchants,  such  as  bill-brokers  and  contractors, 
are  admitted,  on  receiving  an  express  permission  from  government :  artisans 
and  handicraftsmen  are  encouraged,  though  they  are  subject  to  rigorous 
police  regulations,  and  must  be  attached  to  some  guild  or  fraternity. 
They  cannot  move  without  a  passport. 

It  only  remains  to  give  the  best  estimate  we  can  afford  of  the  number 
of  the  Jews  now  dispersed  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
Numbers  of  tlic  ^^^^^  Statements  must  of  necesHity  Ikj  extremely  loose  and 
Jews  in  yarioos  imperfect.  Even  in  Europe  it  would  be  difficult  to  approxi- 
ports  of  the  mate  closely  to  the  truth  :  how  much  more  so  in  Africa  and 
^^^  '  Asia,  where  oiur  data  depend  on  no  statistic  returns,  and 

where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  probably  less  stationary  ! 

It  is  calculated  that  there  exist  between  four  and  five  millions*  of  this 
people,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from,  and  maintaining  the  same  laws 
with,  their  forefathers,  who,  above  300O  years  ago,  retreated  from  Egypt 
under  the  guidance  of  their  inspired  lawgiver. 

In  Africa,  we  know  little  more  of  their  numbers  than  that  they  arc 
found  along  the  whole  coast,  Irom  Morocco  to  Egypt ;  they  travel  with 
the  caravans  into  the  interior :  nor  is  there  probably  a  region  undiscovered 
by  Christian  enterprise,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  the  Jewish 
trafficker.  In  Morocco  they  are  said  to  be  held  in  low  estimation,  and 
treated  witli  great  indignity  by  the  Moors. 

In  Egypt,  150  families  alone  inhabit  that  great  city,  Alexandria,  which 
has  so  often  flowed  vnth  torrents  of  Jewish  blood,  and  where,  in  the 
splendid  days  of  the  Macedonian  city,  their  still  recruited  wealth  excited 
the  rapacious  jealousy  of  the  hostile  populace  or  oppressive  government. 

*    A  statement  has  just  been   publislicd  in  this  country,  from  the  Weimar  Ceti^phicaf 
'Epbcmcridcs,  which  giirrs  the  whole  number  of  Jews  at  little  more  than  three  million*.   ^ 
should  coocciro  the  Asiatic,  snd  iierhaps  tho  Russian,  stated  too  low ;  but  we  subjoin  I' 
nuniben. 
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In  Ciuro,  the  number  of  Jews  is  stated  at  2000,  indading,  it  shonU 
seem,  sixty  Karaite  families.  The  Falislias,  or  Jewish  tribe  named  bj 
Bruce,  inhabit  the  borders  of  Abyssinia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  tb^ 
singular  kingdom,  many  Jews  either  dwell  or  make  their  perio^eil 
visits*. 

In  Asia,  the  Jews  still,  most  likely,  might  be  found  in  conmdefable 
numbers  on  the  verge  of  the  continent ;  in  China,  where  we  are  not  await 
that  their  communities  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabsi; 
in  Cochin,  where  two  distinct  races,  called  black  and  white  Jews,  wen 
visited  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  traditions  of  the  latter  averred  that  they 
had  found  their  way  to  that  region  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  die 
date  they  assigned  for  their  migration  singularly  coincided  vriih  that  rf 
a  persecution  in  Persia,  about  a.  c.  508,  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  thef 
found  their  way  to  India.  The  origin  of  the  black  Jews  is  more  obscnre; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  converts  of  the  more  civiUsed 
whites,  or,  perhaps,  they  are  descendants  of  black  slaves.  The  Malabar 
Jews  were  about  1000;  they  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Old  Teetament 
Many  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

In  Bukhara  reside  2000  families  of  Jews ;  in  Balkh,  150. 

In  Persia,  they  have  deeply  partaken  of  the  desolation  which  has  fiJIn 
on  the  fair  provinces  of  that  land  ;  their  numbers  were  variously  stated  to 
Mr.  Woolff  at  2974  and  3590  families.  Their  chief  communities  are  at 
Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  Kashaan  and  Yazd.  They  are  subject  to  the  heavieit 
exactions,  and  to  the  ca])ricioua  despotism  of  the  governors.  *^I  have 
travelled  far,"  said  a  Jew  to  Mr.  Woolff;  "the  Jews  are  overjrwhen 
princes  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  land  of  Persia.  Heavy  is  our 
captivity,  heavy  is  our  burthen,  heavy  is  our  slavery ;  anxiously  we  wait 
for  redemption." 

In  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Babylonian  Jem 
are  still  occu])ied  by  5270  families,  exclusive  of  those  in  Bagdad  and  Bai- 
sora.  The  latter  are  described  as  a  fine  race,  both  in  form  and  intellect; 
in  the  provinces  they  are  broken  in  mind  and  body  by  the  heavy  exactioni 
of  the  pashas,  and  by  long  ages  of  sluggish  ignorance.  At  Bagdad  the 
ancient  title  of  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  so  long,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Jews,  entirely  suppressed,  was  borne  by  an  ancient  Jew  named 
Isaac.  Ho  paid  dear  for  his  honour;  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
Constantinople  and  imprisoned. 

At  Damascus  there  are  seveu  synagogues  and  four  colleges. 

In  Arabia,  whether  not  entirely  expelled  by  Mahomet,  or  having  re- 
turned to  tlieir  ancient  dwellings  in  later  periods,  the  Bcni-Khaibr  still 
retain  their  Jewish  descent  and  faith.  In  Yemen  reside  2658  families, 
18,000  souls. 

In  Palestine,  of  Lite  years,  their  numbers  have  greatly  increased ;  it  is 
said,  but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  numbers,  that  10,000  inhabit  Safet 
and  Jerusalem.  They  are  partly  Karaites.  Some  very  pathetic  hymns 
of  this  interesting  Israeli tish  race  have  been  published  in  the  Journals  of 
Mr.  Woolff,  which  must  have  a  singularly  affecting  sound  when  heard 

*  In  tliu  Weiiuar  stntcuicnt,  the  Jew*  of  Afiica  sUnd  as  follows  :  Morocco  and  Fez, 300,000; 
Tuui»,  130,000;  Algiers  30,000;  Gabci  or  Habeth,  20,000;  TripoU,  12,000;  EgviH, 
'«,000.     Total ,  304,000. 
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from  children  of  Israel,  bewailing,  upon  the  very  ruins  uf  Jerusalem,  the 
fkllen  city,  and  the  fiuffering  people*. 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  not  including  the  Barbary  States,  the  Israel- 
itea  are  calculated  at  800,000.  In  Asia  Minor  they  are  numerous,  in 
general  unenlightened,  rapacious,  warred  on,  and  at  war  with  mankind. 

In  Constantinople,  they  are  described  as  the  most  fierce  and  fanatical 
race  which  inhabit  the  city.  Hated  by  and  hating  the  Greeks  with  the 
unmitigated  animosity  of  ages,  they  lend  themselves  to  every  atrocity  for 
which  the  government  may  demand  unrelenting  executioners.  They  were 
employed  in  the  barbarous  murder  and  maltreatment  of  the  body  of  the 
Patriarch;  on  tho  other  hand,  the  old  rumours  of  their  crucifying 
Christian  children  are  still  revived:  the  body  of  a  youth  was  found  pierced 
with  many  wounds ;  the  murder  was,  with  one  voice,  charged  upon  the 
Jews.     Their  numbers  are  stated  at  40,000. 

At  Adrianople  reside  800  families,  vnth  thirteen  synagogues. 

In  Salonichi,  30,000  possess  thirty  synagogues ;  and  in  this  city,  the 
ancient  Thessalonica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Eastern  Rabbins  are  reported 
to  teach  in  their  schools,  with  great  diligence,  the  old  Talmudic  learning. 

In  the  Crimea,  the  Karaites  still  possess  their  wild  and  picturesque 
mountain  fortress,  so  beautifully  described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  with  its  ceme- 
tery reposing  onder  its  ancient  and  peaceful  grove,  and  the  simple  manners 
of  its  industrious  and  blameless  people,  who  are  proverbial  elsewhere,  as  in 
this  settlement,  for  their  honesty.     Their  numbers  amount  to  about  1200. 

In  the  Russian  Asiatic  dominions,  about  Caucasus  and  in  Georgia,  their 
nombers  are  considerable.  In  G<K>rgia  some  of  them  are  serfs  attached  to 
the  soil ;  some,  among  the  wild  tribes  about  Caucasus,  are  bold  and 
marauding  horsemen  like  their  Tartar  compatriots. 

But  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Moravia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  is  still  the  great  seat  of  the  modem 
Jewish  population.  Three  millions  have  been  stated  to  exist  in  these 
regions ;  but  probably  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  In  Poland,  they  form 
the  intermediate  cUss  between  the .  haughty  nobles  and  the  miserable 
agricultural  villains  of  that  kingdom  t.  The  rapid  increase  of  their  popu- 
lation, beyond  all  possible  maintenance  by  trade,  embarrasses  the  govern- 
ment. They  cannot  ascend  or  descend  ;  they  may  not  become  posst*8sors, 
they  are  averse  to  becoming  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  they  swarm  in  all  the 
towns.  In  some  districts,  as  in  Volhynia,  they  are  described  by  Bishop 
James  as  a  fine  race,  with  the  lively,  expressive  eye  of  the  Jew,  and  forms, 
though  not  robust,  active  and  well-proportioned.  Of  late  years  much 
attention,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government,  has  been  paid  to  their 
education,  and  a  great  institution  established  for  this  purpose  at  Warsaw. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  Austrian  dominions  is  estimated,  including 
Gallicia,  at  650,000.  In  the  Prussian  dominions  at  135,000.  In  the  rest 
of  Germany,  138,000.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  afforded  to  Europe  the 
novel  sight  of  a  Jew  created  a  baron,  and  invested  with  a  patent  of 
nobility. 

*  Ana  :— Amuc  Turkey,  330/)00 ;  Arabia,  200,000  ;  Hindottan,  100,000  ;  China. 
BOfiOO ;  TarkifUn,  40,000  ;  Province  of  Iran,  35,000  ;  RomU  in  Asia,  3000.  Tota^ 
138,000^— Wtimar  Statement. 

^  A  Jewish  free  corpe  icrved  under  Kofciusko  during  the  inturrecVion  m  VoVw^. 
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In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  Jews  are  in  considerable  numbefs ;  tboM 
resident  in  Copenhagen  were  stated,  in  1819,  at  1,491.  They  enjoj 
freedom  of  trade  and  the  protection  of  the  government. 

The  Netherlands  contain  80,000. 

In  France,  now  deprived  of  the  German  and  Italian  provinces  of  tbe 
empire,  the  Israelites  are  reckoned  at  about  40  or  50,000. 

In  Spain,  the  iron  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  still  exdades  the 
Israelite.  At  the  extremity  of  the  land,  in  Gibraltar,  3  or  4,000  are  found 
under  the  equitable  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Portugal  they  have  been  tolerated  since  the  time  of  the  late  kiBg, 
John  YI.,  who  remunerated  their  services  in  introdacing  large  caigoes  of 
com  during  a  famine,  by  the  recognition  of  their  right  to  inhabit  LasboD^. 

In  Italy  their  numbers  are  considerable.  It  is  said  that  muny  bais 
taken  refuge  in  Tuscany  from  the  sterner  government  of  Sardinia ;  when; 
under  the  French  dominion,  among  a  Jewish  population  of  5,543,  then 
were  182  landed  proprietors,  402  children  attended  the  public  schoob: 
7,000  is  given  as  their  number  in  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  Jews  is  variously  stated  from  12  it 
25,000.  They  are  entitled  to  every  privilege  of  British  subjects,  ezcqik 
certain  corporate  offices  and  seats  in  parliament,  from  which  they  an 
excluded  by  the  recent  act,  which  requires  an  oath  to  be  taken  on  thefiutk 
of  a  Christian.  In  the  city  of  London  they  are  prevented  by  mnnieipii 
regulations  from  taking  out  their  freedom ;  a  restriction  which  subjeieli 
them  to  great  occasional  embarrassment  and  vexation,  as  no  one  oia 
legally  follow  a  retail  trade  without  having  previously  gone  through  thii 
ceremony. 

In  America  the  Jews  are  calculated  at  about  6,000 ;  the  few  in  the 
former  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  descendants  of  those  who, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Cliristians,  fled  from  the  Inquisition ;  in 
Surinam  a  prosperous  community  is  settled  under  the  protection  of  ths 
Dutch  ;  they  were  originally  established  at  Cayenne  :  there  are  some  ii 
Jamaica.  In  the  United  States,  their  principal  settlements  are  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  f. 

Such,  according  to  the  best  authorities  to  which  we  have  access,  is  tho 
number  and  distribution  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  are  still  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  under  every  climate,  in  every  region^  andfli 
every  form  of  government,  wearing  the  indelible  national  stamp  on  their 
features,  united  by  the  close  moral  affinity  of  habits  and  feelings,  and,  it 
least  the  mass  of  the  community,  treasuring  in  their  hearts  the  same  nfi- 
ance  on  their  national  privileges,  the  same  trust  in  the  promises  of  their  God, 
and  the  same  conscientious  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  fathtfS. 


•  Europe : — In  KumU  and  Poland,  608,000  ;  Austria,  453,524  ;  European  Turkifi 
321,000;  Sutefl  of  the  German  Confederation,  138,000;  PruMi'a,  134,000;  Nctherlaod^ 
80,000;  France,  60,000;  Italv,  36,000;  Great  Biitain,  12,000;  Cracow,  7300;  lonba 
lalet,  7000  ;  Denmark,  6000  ;  Switzerland,  1970;  Sweden,  450.  Total  number  of  Jewi  to 
Europe,  1,91 8,053 ;  or  a  proportion  of  about  a  1 1 3th  part  of  the  population,  calculated  at  237 
millions. —  Weimar  Statement, 

f  America : — North  America,  5000  ;  Netherlandish  Colonies,  500 ;  Demeram  and 
quibo,  200.     Total,  5700. 

New-Hollaod,  50.—  Weimar  Statement, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RRLIOIOUB  CUSTOMS  AND  CBREM0NIE8  OF   THB  JEWS. 

Thb  religious  customs  of  the  Jews  of  modern  times  are  not  all  of  equal 
anihority ;  neither  are  they  observed  by  all  alike ;  for  this  reason  they 
Tbne  daMn  of  ^^'^  divided  into  three  classes.  The  fifHt  contains  the  in- 
Customs  among  junctions  of  the  written  laWy  viz.  those  included  in  the 
iWaodera  Jews.  Pentateuch,  or  five  first  books  of  Moses.  The  9econd  class 
relates  to  the  oral  law,  or  that  which  was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth. 
It  comprehends  those  comments  which  the  rabbins  and  doctors  made  in 
their  days  upon  the  Pentateucli,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  ordinances. 
These  were  coUected  into  one  large  volume,  called  the  Talmud.  The  third 
class  includes  such  things  as  custom  has  sanctioned  in  different  times  and 
places,  or  which  have  been  lately  introduced  among  them.  These  are  pro- 
perly termed  euitonu.  Of  these  three  classes  the  first  and  second  are 
received  by  all  Jews,  wheresoever  dispersed ;  but  in  regard  to  the  third, 
they  differ  greatly  from  each  other ;  because  sojourning  in  various  parts 
of  ihe  world,  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  names,  and  figdlen  into  the 
manners  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelL  In  this  respect 
the  greatest  difierence  lies  between  the  Elastern,  German,  and  Itidian 
Jews. 

SECTION  I. — FUNDAMENTAL   DOCTRINES. 

We  shall  here  transcribe  the  thirteen  articles  of  the  Jewish  creed,  which 
contain  all  that  they  believe,  according  to  what  rabbi  Moses,  or  Mai- 

monidit^  the  Egyptian,  has  said  of  it,  in  his  commentaries 
^^^^  on  the  Mitna^  in  the  discourse  Sanedrin^  chap.  HeUc ; 

which  the  Jews  have  received  without  any  opposition,  and 
from  which  they  are  never  permitted  to  swerve. 

I.  I  believe  with  a  strong  and  lively  faith,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  first  principle  of  all  beings,  who  is  self-sufficient 
and  independent,  and  without  whom  no  created  being  can  subsist.  , 

II.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  God  is  one  and  indivisible,  but  of  an  unity 
peculiar  to  himself  alone :  that  he  has  been,  is,  and  shall  for  ever  be,  the 
only  God,  blessed  for  evermore. 

III.  I  believe,  &c,  that  God  is  an  incorporeal  being;  he  has  no  bodily 
quality  of  any  kind  whatever,  which  either  is  possible,  or  can  any  ways 
be  imagined. 

IV.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  God  is  eternal,  and  all  beings,  except  himself, 
had  once  a  beginning;  for  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 

y.  I  believe,  &c,  that  none  but  God  is  the  object  of  divine  adora- 
:tion ;  and  no  created  being  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a  mediator  or 
intercessor. 

YI.  I  bdieve,  &c.,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  books  of  the 
pirophets  is  true  ;^  for  there  have  been,  and  still  may  be,  prophets  qualifie'* 
to  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

YII.  I  believe,  &c.,  in  the  truth  of  the  proplieciea  ot  o\xt  tm 
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Mosea,  (peace  be  with  him ;)  for  Moses  was  a  prophet  superwr  io  aD 
others;  and  God  Almighty  honoured  him  with  a  peculiar  gift  of  pro- 
phecy which  was  neyer  granted  to  any  of  the  rest. 

VIII.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  the  law  left  by  Moses  (peace  be  with  him) 
was  the  pure  dictate  of  God  himself;  and  consequently,  the  explication  of 
those  commandments,  which  were  handed  down  by  tradition,  came 
entirely  from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  delivered  it  to  our  master  Moms,  m 
we  have  it  at  the  present  day. 

IX.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  this  law  is  unchangeable,  and  that  Gh>d  wiD 
never  give  another ;  nor  can  there  be  the  least  addition  to,  or  diminntiw 
from  it. 

X.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  God  perfectly  knows  the  most  secret  thoogbti^ 
and  governs  all  the  actions  of  mankind. 

XI.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  God  will  reward  those  who  observe  this  law, 
and  will  severely  punish  such  as  are  guilty  of  the  least  violation  of  it 
Eternal  life  is  the  best  and  greatest  reward,  and  damnation  of  the  eoul  the 
most  severe  punishment. 

XII.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  a  Messiah  shall  come,  more  deserving  than  all 
the  kings  that  have  ever  lived.  Although  he  thinks  proper  to  delay  bit 
coming,  no  one  ought  on  that  account  to  question  the  truth  of  it,  or  set  as 
appointed  time  for  it,  much  less  produce  Scripture  for  the  proof  of  H; 
since  Israel  will  never  have  any  king  to  rule  over  it  but  one  that  shall  b0 
of  the  line  of  David  and  Solomon. 

XIII.  I  believe,  &c.,  that  God  will  raise  tha^dead,  and  though  I  know 
not  when,  yet  it  will  be  when  he  sees  most  convenient. — Hallowed  be  hii 
name  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen, 

There  are  other  articles  besides  these  fundamental  ones,  which,  though 
not  universally  received,  are  not  absolutely  rejected. 

The  Jews  go  to  prayers  three  times  every  day  in  their  synagogues,  and 
when  they  enter,  they  bow  towards  the  Hechal,  or  Ark,  repeating  some 

verses  from  the  Psalms,  in  an  humble  tone.  The  first  four 
thwilTMivinM.      hours  after  sun-rise,  are  appointed  for  the  morning  servioei 

which  is  called  Sciacrid  :  the  second  service  is  in  the  after- 
noon, and  called  Mingha  :  the  third,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  whidi 
they  call  Haruid.  But  in  several  places,  on  such  days  as  are  not  festival!, 
the  afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  for  convenience  sake,  are  said  together! 
at  sun-set. 

The  prayers  which  they  use  at  present  may  be  called  a  supplement  to 
their  ancient  sacrifices ;  and  for  this  reason  Uiey  have  given  the  title,  or 
name,  of  small  temples  to  their  synagogues.  And  as  two  sacrifices  were 
offered  every  day  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  one  in  the  morning,  and  tho 
other  in  the  evening,  so  they  have  morning  and  evening  service  in  their 
synagogues,  to  correspond  with  those  two  sacrifices. 

Besides  these,  there  was  another  sacrifice  offered  up  on  holidays,  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  festival ;  and  for  this  reason  they  add  a  new  prayer  or 
feast-days,  called  Musaph,  that  is,  addition. 

They  mnst  not  eat,  drink,  or  do  any  kind  of  thing,  or  salute  eveh  a 
friend,  till  they  have  been  at  morning  prayers : — they  are  obliged,  how** 
ever,  to  wash  their  hands  before  they  enter  the  synagogue. 

At  their  first  entrance  into  the  synagogue)  having  put  on  a  devout  and 
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ArAiMft  demeanour,  they  cover  themselves  with  a  white  embroidered  linen 
"^  "^'IHnnft  ^^y^.     cloth,  of  an  oblong  figure,  called  the  Taled,  and  then  pro- 

^^  '  nounce  the  benediction  contained  in  Numbers,  chapter  x. 

"w88ed  be  thou,"  &c.     Some  Jews  only  cover  their  heads  witli  the 

•'^'^  but  others  bring  it  close  about  their  necks,  that  no  object  may  divert 

mrilioiights,  and  tluit  their  attention  to  the  prayers  may  in  no  ways 

ta  mtemipted. 
In  the  next  place  they  put  on  the  armlets  and  fore-head-pieces,  called 

I^BraiLiM,  or  Phylacteries; — meaning  that  which  is  worn  during  the  time 
ofpnyer. 

The  Tephilim  are  made  as  follows  : — they  take  two  slips  of  parchment, 
md  write  on  them  with  great  accuracy,  and  with  ink  made  for  that 
particular  purpose,  these  four  passages,  in  square  letters,  from  Exodus, 
chapter  xiii.  1-3,  5-6,  8-10,  11-13. 

These  two  slips  of  parchment  arc  tolled  up  together,  and  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  black  calf's-skin  : — after  which  the  latter  is  fixed  upon  a  thick 
square  piece  of  the  same  skin,  leaving  a  slip  thereof  fastened  to  it,  of  about 
a  finger''s  breadth,  and  nearly  a  cubit  and  a  half  long.  One  of  these 
Tepkilim  is  placed  on  the  bending  of  the  left  arm  ;  and  after  they  have 
maide  a  small  knot  in  the  slip,  they  wind  it  round  the  arm  in  a  spiral  line, 
till  the  end  thereof  reaches  the  end  of  the  middle  finger :  as  for  the  head 
Tephila,  they  write  the  four  passages  before  mentioned,  upon  four  distinct 
pieces  of  vellum,  which,  when  stitched  together,  make  a  square :  upon 
this  they  write  the  letter  Scin,  and  over  it  they  put  a  square  piece  of 
hard  calf's-skin,  as  thick  as  the  other,  from  which  proceed  two  slips  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth  as  the  former.  They  put  this  square  piece  upon 
the  middle  of  their  forehead.  The  slips  going  round  their  heads,  form  a 
knot,  behind,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Daleth,  and  then  hang  down 
before  upon  the  breast.  The  forehead-pieces  are  usually  put  on  in  the 
morning  only,  with  the  Taled.  Some,  indeed,  wear  them  at  their  noon 
prayers  too ;  but  there  are  very  few  who  wear  even  the  Taled  at  those 
prayers,  excepting  the  Reader. 

David  Levi  says,  that  ^'  all  Jews,  every  morning,  during  the  reading  of 
the  8hema,  and  whilst  sajring  the  nineteen  prayers,  must  have  on  the 
Phylacteries ;  because  it  is  a  sign  of  their  acknowledging  the  Almighty  to 
be  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  that  he  has  power  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
On  the  Sabbath  and  other  festivals,  we  do  not  put  on  the  Phylacteries, 
because  the  due  observation  of  these  days  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  itself,  as 
expressed  in  Exodus,  chapter  xxxi.  verse  12." 

God  is  said  to  enter  the  synagogue  as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  and 
when  ten  are  assembled  together,  and  each  of  them  thirteen  years  and  a 
day  old,  at  least,  (for  otherwise  those  prayers  cannot  be  sung  after  a  solemn 
manner,)  then  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  Chazan,  or 
Reader,  goes  up  to  the  table,  or  altar,  or  stands  before  the  Ark,  and  begins 
to  sing  prayers  aloud,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  congregation  join,  but  in  a 
softer  and  leas  audible  voice. 

The  form  and  mode  of  prayer  is  not  uniform  amongst  the  Jewish  nations. 
The  Germans  sing  in  a  louder  tone  than  the  rest.  The  Eastern  and  Spani 
Jews  sing  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Turks ;  and  the  Italians 
Aiid  slow.    Thoir  prayers  are  longer  or  shorter,  according  aa  \^«  ^yi 
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or  are  Dot,  festival.     In  this  particular,  too,  the  several  nations  difc 
greatly. 

The  Jews,  in  their  prayers,  rely  on  two  things,  vis.,  on  the  mercy  ni 
goodness  of  God,  and  on  the  innocence  and  piety  of  their  forefnthers.  Fsr 
which  reason,  they  mention  Ahraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  some  others,  bott 
patriarchs  and  prophets.  "  Do  thou,  O  God,"  say  they,  "  Tonchsafe  t» 
hear  us,  and  grant  us  such  and  such  a  favour,  through  the  merits  of  ill 
those  just  and  holy  men  who  have  sprung  up  in  every  generation  amoog 
the  Israelites." 

In  regard  to  their  posture  during  divine  service,  they  are  to  etand  with- 
out leaning  as  much  as  possibly  they  can  :  their  heads  are  to  be  covered, 
and  their  bodies  girt  with  a  belt,  to  separate  the  heart  from  the  low« 
parts,  which  are  impure.  Their  hands  and  faces  are  to  be  caxMBj 
washed  before  they  presume  to  enter  into  the  synagogue.  They  most  sot 
touch  anything  whilst  they  are  at  their  prayers  which  is  foul  and  nasty, 
and  their  minds  must  be  prepared,  at  least  an  hour,  for  thdr  prayen, 
before  they  repeat  them. 

The  person  who  prays  must  turn  towards  Jerusalem,  join  his  feet  straight, 
lay  his  hands  on  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He  must  av<nd 
gaping,  spitting,  blowing  his  nose,  with  the  utmost  precaution. 

They  may  pray  aloud,  when  at  home,  for  the  edification  and  improve- 
ment of  their  servants  and  family  ;  but  at  the  synagogue  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  their  prayers  as  softly  as  they  please,  if  they  do  but  move  their  fipi ; 
for  it  is  requisite  that  the  congregation  should  be  well  satisfied  that  thay 
do  pray. 

When  they  depart  from  the  synagogue,  they  must  never  turn  their  backi 
upon  the  Hechal,  which  contains  the  sacred  books  of  the  law.  They  mint 
go  out  slowly,  in  conformity  to  those  words  in  Job,  the  14th  chapter,  and 
16th  verse,  "  Thou  hast  counted  my  steps."  They  must  refrain  likewise 
from  casting  their  eyes  upon  any  beautiful  objects  that  may  raise  their 
inordinate  afiections.  Whenever  they  pass  the  gate  of  the  synagogue, 
they  are  obliged  to  put  up  an  ejaculatory  prayer. 

Even  when  upon  a  journey,  let  a  Jew  be  ever  so  far  from  the  place 
where  he  set  out,  he  must  say  a  prayer  with  his  face  turned  that  way, 
and  repeat  some  passages  out  of  the  Scriptures  which  relate  to  travellers. 

The  rabbins  have  divided  the  five  books  of  Moses  mto /ortf/-ei^kt  or^fifty- 
ttco  lessons,  called  Parasciod,  or  divUioru  ;  and  one  of  them  is  rei^d  every 

week  in  their  synagogues :  so  that  in  the  compass  of  a  year, 
whether  it  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen  months,  they  read 
the  whole  book  through.  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  after  having  said 
their  penitential  prayers,  they  take  the  Sefar  Tora,  or  book  of  ike  hw^ 
out  of  the  Ark  before  mentioned,  and  whilst  that  verse  of  the  ^th  Psalm, 
**  O  praise  the  Ijord  with  rtie,"  &c.  and  some  others  are  repeating,  they 
place  it  on  the  desk  ;  where  being  opened  and  unrolled,  they  desire  three 
persons  to  read  the  beginning  of  the  Parascia,  which  means  section  or 
chapter,  in  the  same  place  with  them.  And  the  whole  congregation  repeat 
some  words  of  it,  which  are  preceded  and  followed  with  a  blessing.  After 
this,  the  Reader  gives  them  his  benediction,  and  they  all  promise  either 
to  bestow  something  on  the  poor,  or  to  contribute  towards  the  necessities 

^  the  synagogue.     Then  the  Sbfar  Tora  is  held  up  wids  open,  and  the 
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Reader,  showing  the  writing  thereof,  sa3rs  to  the  congregmtion,  according 
to  Deatcfooomy,  chapter  iv.  yerse  44^  *^  This  is  the  law  which  Moses  set 
before,"  &e.  The  Levantine  Jews  perform  this  ceremony  first  of  all. 
After  this  declaration^  the  book  is  rolled  up  snd  covered,  and  then  shut  np 
in  the  ark.  Besides  this,  no  day  must  pass  without  reading  some  portion 
of  the  law  at  home. 

This  manner  of  reading  the  five  books  of  Moses  in  the  Sjmagogne,  and 
inviting  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  the  congregation  to  read  it 
with  them,  was  ordered  by  Esdras,  and  ia  observed  on  all  fasts  and 
festivals. 

As  some  men,  out  of  a  seal  for  religion,  are  fond  of  being  employed  in 
certain  ceremonies,  such  as  taking  the  book  out  of  the  ark,  and  laying  it 
op  again,  &c.,  &c.,  that  indulgence  is  generally  granted  to  such  as  are 
most  generous  and  free  of  their  money.  Whatever  is  so  collected,  is  dis- 
tributed either  amongst  the  poor,  or  employed  towards  furnishing  the 
necessaries  of  the  synagogue. 

An  epitome  of  the  tenets,  ordinances,  and  traditions  of  all  the  rabbins  up 
to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Juda,  about  120  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, called  the  Miihnoy  was  divided  into  six  parts ;  the 

or  rldiDud.*"""'  *^  *■***•  ^  agriculture ;  the  second  of  festivals ;  the  third 

of  marriages,  and  ever3rthing  relating  to  women  ;  the  fourth 
of  law-suits,  and  of  the  disputes  which  arise  from  loss  or  interest,  and  of 
all  manner  of  civil  affiiirs ;  Uie  fifth,  of  sacrifices  ;  and  the  sixth,  of  things 
clean  and  unclean.  Thb  being  very  concise,  occasioned  various  disputes ; 
a  circumstance  which  prompted  two  rabbins  of  Babylon,  to  the  compilation 
of  all  the  interpretations^  controversies,  and  additions  which  had  been 
written  upon  the  Mishna,  together  with  other  supplementary  matter. 
Thus  they  placed  the  Mishna  as  the  text,  and  the  rest  as  an  exposition  ; 
the  whole  forming  the  book  called  the  Talmud  Babeli,  the  Talmud  of 
Babylon,  or  Ghemara,  which  signifies  the  book  of  perfection. 

SEC.   n. — CUSTOMS   AND   LAWS  OF  THE   ANCIENT  JEWS. 

Soon  after  the  Jews,  or  the  children  of  lirad^  were  delivered  firom 
£g3rptian  slavery,  Moses,  their  leader,  delivered  them  a  body  of  laws, 

Coatomi  and  ^^*ch  he  declared  to  them  he  received  from  God,  whom  he 
law*  of  tbe  an.  had  conversed  with,  face  to  face,  on  Mount  Sinai.  These 
cieot  Jewi.  i^^s  consisted  of  precepts  which  related  both  to  the  worship 
of  God,  and  their  duty  to  each  other :  but  such  was  their  attachment  to 
their  former  customs  and  religion,  that  while  Moses  was  absent  in  procur- 
ing the  divine  law,  the  people  made  a  golden  calf  which  they  danced 
round,  and  worshipped  as  the  true  God.  This  was  done  in  imitation  of 
what  they  had  seen  in  £g3l)t. 

The  most  distinguishing  of  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  before  their  re* 

ception  of  the  Mosaic  Umw^  was  that  of  circumcision.     This,  from  the  time 

. .      of  Abraham,  was  alwajrs  performed  on  the  eighth  day  after 

^^'"™^""''  the  birth  of  the  chUd,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  th^ 
■nrroiuiding  tribes,  who  made  it  a  fixed  rule  to  circumcise  their  child? 
in  the  thirteenth  year. 

By  the  Mosaic  kw,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  io  \)«\Le^\  «u 
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but  this  was  no  more  than  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution,  as  appem 

from  Genesis,  c.  2.  Sacrifices  were  enjoined,  and  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  clean  and  unclean  animals.  Tlui 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  rather  political  than  religious ;  for  had 
swine's  flesh  been  eaten  in  the  wilderness,  or  even  in  the  land  of  Camai, 
it  might  liavo  been  prejudicial  to  their  health.  Another  reason  has  ben 
assigned  for  this  prohibition ;  namely,  to  make  a  dUtinction  between  tkem 
and  cUl  other  nations  in  the  universe. 

At  the  celebration  of  their  grand  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  persons  wots 
to  bring  the  victim  to  the  priest,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and 

then  read  over  to  the  congregation  aloud  all  the  sins  which 
the  parties  confessed.  The  victim  was  then  slain,  and  whea 
all  the  blood  was  extracted  from  the  body,  the  fat  was  burned  to  ashes, 
and  the  other  parts  remained  the  property  of  the  priests.  During  the 
time  the  children  of  Israel  remained  in  the  wilderness  they  had  no  temple^ 
because  they  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence ;  but,  to  supply  that  deficiency, 
Moses  and  Aaron  made  an  Ark  or  Tabernacle,  which  was  carried  by  the 
Levites  from  place  to  place. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  imposed  on  the  Jews,  none  serves  more  to  point 
out  the  notion  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  than  that  of  the  ^^  Scape-Goat*" 
This  ceremony  was  performed  once  in  every  year,  and  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  goat  was  taken  to  the  Tabernacle,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people,  the  priest  read  a  list  of  the  sins  which  had  been  confessed.  The 
people  acknowledged  their  guilt. .  Then  taking  the  scroll,  the  priest  fixed 
it  upon  the  goat,  which  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  wilderness,  and 
never  more  heard  of.  This  being  over,  the  messengers  returned,  and  thea 
the  people  received  absolution.  The  law  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Jem 
contained  not  only  directions  for  the  manner  in  which  sacrifices  were  to 
be  offered,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  service,  first  of  the  tabernacle  and  then 
of  the  temple, — but,  likewise,  a  system  of  moral  precepts.  The  distinctions 
of  persons,  according  to  the  different  ranks  in  life,  were  pointed  out 
Women  were  not  permitted  to  wear  the  same  habit  as  the  men.  Young 
persons  were  commanded  to  stand  up  in  a  reverent  manner  before  the 
aged,  and  to  treat  them  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  same  justice 
was  to  be  done  to  strangers  as  to  free-bom  subjects.  No  stranger  was  to 
be  chosen  king  over  them  ;  for,  as  they  were  surrounded  by  heathen 
nations,  a  stranger,  having  the  civil  power  in  his  hands,  might  4iave  led 
them  into  idolatry.  They  were  commanded  not  to  abhor,  nor  treat  with 
contem})t,  the  Edomites  ;  because  they  were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  the 
elder  brother  of  Jacob  :  nor  were  they  to  treat  the  Egyptians  with  emelty. 

Slavery  was  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  slaves  or  bondmoi 
were  not  to  be  treated  with  cruelty ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  had  themselves  been  slaves  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Every 
widow  and  orphan  were  to  be  considered  as  objects  of  compassion ;  and 
those  who  treated  them  with  cruelty  were  to  be  considered  as  objects  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  Nay,  it  was  further  threatened  in  this  law,  that 
those  who  op])ressed  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  should  die  an  ignomin- 
'-^iis  death ;  that  their  widows  bhould  be  exposed  to  want,  and  their 
Iren  subjected  to  hardships. 
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The  daty  of  diarity  was  strongly  inctilcated  by  the  Mosaic  economy  ; 
for  whatever  was  left  of  the  fraits  of  the  earth  in  the  field,  they  were  not 
to  go  back  to  gather  ;  it  wsis  fur  the  i>o(»r  and  needy ;  the  slaves  were  to 
enjoy  it,  and  so  were  the  widows  and  fatherless.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
whom  the  priesthood  was  confined  by  law,  were  not  to  have  any  local 
inheritance,  but  they  were  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren,  and 
one-tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  to  be  set  aside  for  their  sub- 
sistence. These  Levites,  however,  were  commanded  to  relieve  the  widow 
and  the  fiitherless. 

In  every  city,  town,  or  village,  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  elders  of  the  people,  were  to  be  appointed  judges ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice  they  were  strictly  commanded  to  act  impartially. 
J  No  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  the  characters  or  rank  of  per- 

^^'  sons ;  and  a  dreadful  curse  was  pronounced  against  such  as 
should  take  bribes.  These  judges  sat  in  the  gates  of  the  cities ;  which 
practice  still  prevails  in  many  of  the  Elastcm  nations.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  the  end  and  design  of  it  has  never  been 
properly  accounted  for,  which  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the  custom 
itself  is  very  emblematical  and  expressive. 

Tliere  was,  however,  an  appeal  from  these  inferior  eourts,  whether  re- 
lating to  matters  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature  :  and  this  appeal  was  very 
solemn.  The  party  who  tliought  himself  injured,  entered  his  appeal  before 
the  supreme  judge  or  the  king,  who  called  to  his  assistance  the  whole 
body  of  priests  and  Levites ;  and  tlie  majority  of  votes  detennined  the 
affair.  If  either  of  the  contending  parties  refused  to  abide  by  the  final 
decision,  ho  was  condemned  to  suffer  death ;  for  not  to  acknowledge  such 
a  solemn  judgment,  was  to  deny  the  authority  of  God  himself,  who  had 
delegated  his  authority  to  the  judges,  priests,  and  Levites. 

The  person  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  a  judge,  was  considered  as  a 
blasphemer ;  and  if  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  for  to  revile  a  judge  was  to 
revile  God,  ho  being  considereid  as  his  representative  on  earth. 

The  Jewish  davery  was  two-fold,  and  arose  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances.    When  men  were  reduced  to  poverty,  it  was  in  the  power  of  their 
g  creditors  to  sell  them :  but  they  were  not  to  be  treated  as 

strangers ;  they  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  do  hired  servants ;  and  when  the  year  of  jubilee  took  place,  they,  and 
their  wives,  with  their  children,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  they  were 
to  return  to  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors.  These  persons  who  were 
purchased,  or  in  other  words,  taken  into  a  state  of  servitude,  were  not  to 
be  sold  by  their  masters,  nor  were  they  to  be  treated  with  any  sort  of 
severity.  When  a  servant  was  discharged,  his  master  was  to  give  him  ns 
much  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  necessaries,  as  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
could  carry  home  to  their  houses. 

In  the  patriarchal  age,  the  power  of  masters  over  their  servants  was 
aniimited,  for  they  had  a  right  to  put  them  to  death  whenever  they  pleased ; 
bat  alter  tlie  children  of  Israel  had  returned  from  Egypt,  this  power  was 
Donfined  within  proper  bounds.  Such  as  engaged  for  a  limited  time  were 
to  have  leave  to  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  it ;  and  if  a  roan  was  marriod 
when  he  entered  into  servitude,  hia  wife  and  childien  vreiQ  V>  \>«  wX  % 
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The  doty  of  charity  was  strongly  inculcated  by  tlie  Mosaic  economy  ; 
*  whatever  was  left  of  the  fraits  of  the  earth  in  the  field,  they  were  not 

go  back  to  gather ;  it  wan  for  the  pu<»r  and  needy ;  the  slaves  were  to 
joy  it,  and  so  were  the  widows  and  fatherless.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
horn  the  priesthood  was  confined  by  law,  were  not  to  have  any  local 
heritance,  but  they  were  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren,  and 
le-tcnth  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  to  be  set  aside  for  tlieir  sub- 
stence.  These  Levites,  however,  were  commanded  to  relieve  the  widow 
ad  the  fiitherless. 

In  every  city,  town,  or  village,  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  in- 
abitants,  or  elders  of  the  people,  were  to  be  appointed  judges ;  and  in  the 
dminiiftration  of  justice  they  were  strictly  commanded  to  act  impartially. 
.  .  No  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  the  characters  or  rank  of  per- 

sons ;  and  a  dreadful  curse  was  pronounced  against  such  as 
bottld  take  bribes.  These  judges  sat  in  the  gates  of  the  cities ;  which 
practice  still  prevails  in  many  of  the  Eastern  nations.  The  origin  of  this 
ustoro  is  of  great  antiquity ;  but  the  end  and  design  of  it  has  never  been 
vt>perly  accounted  for,  which  ib  the  more  surprising,  because  tlie  custom 
tself  is  very  emblematical  and  expressive. 

Tliere  was,  however,  an  appeal  from  these  inferior  eourts,  whether  re- 
atiDg  to  matters  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature :  and  this  appeal  was  very 
■olenm.  The  party  wlio  tliought  himself  injured,  entered  his  appeal  before 
^  eapreme  judge  or  the  king,  who  called  to  his  assistance  the  whole 
^y  of  prit^sts  and  Levites ;  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined  the 
k&ir.  If  either  of  the  contending  parties  refused  to  abide  by  the  final 
kcision,  ho  was  condemned  to  suffer  death ;  for  not  to  acknowledge  such 
I  solemn  judgment,  was  to  deny  the  authority  of  God  himself,  who  had 
elegated  his  authority  to  the  judges,  priests,  and  Levites. 

The  person  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  a  judge,  was  considered  as  a 
lasphemer ;  and  if  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  three 
itnesses,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  for  to  revile  a  judge  was  to 
ivile  God,  he  being  considered  as  his  representative  on  earth. 

The  Jewish  slavery  was  two-fold,  and  arose  from  a  variety  of  circum- 

anccs.     When  men  were  reduced  to  poverty,  it  was  in  the  power  of  their 

.  creditors  to  sell  them :  but  they  were  not  to  bo  treated  as 

strangers ;  they  were  to  be  tr^ted  in  the  same  manner  as 

e  do  hired  servants ;  and  when  the  year  of  jubilee  took  place,  they,  and 

eir  wives,  with  their  children,  were  to  bo  set  at  liberty,  and  they  were 

return  to  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors.  These  persons  who  were 
irchased,  or  in  other  words,  taken  into  a  state  of  servitude,  were  not  to 
)  sold  by  their  masters,  nor  were  they  to  be  treated  with  any  sort  of 
verity.  When  a  servant  was  discharged,  his  master  was  to  give  him  ns 
ocb  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  necessaries,  as  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
old  carry  home  to  their  houses. 

In  the  patriarchal  age,  the  power  of  masters  over  their  servants  was 
ilimited,  for  they  had  a  right  to  put  them  to  death  whenever  they  pleased ; 
it  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  returned  from  Egypt,  this  power  was 
nfined  within  proper  bounds.     Such  as  engaged  for  a  limited  time  were 

have  leave  to  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  it ;  and  if  a  roan  was  married 
hen  he  entered  into  servitude,  his  wife  and  childien  wqtq  U>\»«  w^i 
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liberty  ;  but  if  his  master  gave  him  a  wife,  both  she  and  the  children  wen 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  master.  This  circumstance,  however,  seldoa 
took  place,  for  the  law  had  provided  a  remedy. 

It  frequently  happened,  that  when  the  term  of  servitude  expired  tbe 
servant,  having  no  prospect  of  procuring  a  subsistence,  and,  at  the  sum 
time,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  wife  and  children,  told  his  master  that  ho 
would  serve  liim  during  the  remahider  of  his  life.  In  such  cases  the 
ter  took  him  before  the  elders,  or  judges,  and  in  their  presence  an  awl 
bored  through  his  ear  and  fixed  to  a  post  in  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  signify- 
ing that  he  and  his  wife  and  children  were  to  serve  the  master  till  death. 
It  was  the  same  with  women  servants,  who  were  bound  by  the  sum 
obligations.  With  respect  to  strangers,  they  were,  at  all  times,  permitted  to 
redeem  themselves,  and  this  was  to  be  done  in  an  equitable  manner  befixe 
the  judges.  All  the  arrears  due  to  tliem  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  the  tine 
of  their  servitude  was  not  expired,  then  they  were  to  make  a  proper  de- 
duction, so  that  the  master  should  not  receive  the  least  injury. 

When  a  master  struck  his  servant,  and  the  wound  proved  mortal,  lo 
that  the  servant  died  within  a  day  or  two,  then  the  crime  was  to  be  coa- 
sidered  as  capital,  and  the  master  was  to  suffer  death  for  it ;  but  if  ho 
lived  beyond  that  time,  then  the  master  was  to  be  discharged,  because  the 
slave  was  his  property.  When  a  master  struck  out  the  eye  or  the  toodi 
of  his  servant,  then  he  was  obliged  to  let  him  go  free ;  because,  in  snch 
an  instance,  the  master  exceeded  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  law. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  parents  to  sell  their  daughters;  a  practice  whidi 
has  been  followed  in  the  Eastern  nations  from  the  most  early  ages.     Whea 

a  master  seduced  a  female  slave,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
f  th   ^*'       *    ^^^  ^®'*  because  he  had  not  acted  towards  her  consistently 

with  the  nature  of  moral  obligation.  If  the  master  be- 
trothed the  young  woman  to  his  son,  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a  free-bon 
subject ;  but  if  the  young  man  took  another  wife,  then  he  was  to  deliver 
up  everything  belonging  to  the  slave,  and  she  was  to  be  free  to  act  in  whai 
manner  bhe  pleased.  It  is  singular,  that  when  a  slave  ran  away  from  hii 
master,  he  was  not  to  bo  reclaimed  by  him,  but  was  to  remain  with  the 
person  w^hore  he  chose  to  settle. 

The  power  that  fathers  had  over  their  children  was  great.     If  a  8(m 
refused  to  obey  his  father  or  mother,  or  treated  them  with  indignity,  they 
were  to  chastise  him  ;  and  if  no  reformation  took  place  in  his  conduct,  thei 
he  was  to  be  taken  before  the  elders,  or  judges  of  the  city,  who,  npoo 
hearing  such  evidence  as  served  to  prove  his  guilt,  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  common  executioners^  who  immediately  stoned  him  to  death.  None 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  sell  their  daughters  as  commoa 
prostitutes,  because  purity  was  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law.     It  was  the 
custom  of  the  surrounding  nations  to  boil  kids  in  the  milk  of  their  dam ; 
but  by  the  Mosaic  law  this  was  forbidden  as  an  unnatural  practice ,  so  that 
it  was  utterly  prohibited  for  any  person  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 
Many  of  the  heathen  nations  lived  in  an  incestuous  manner ;  but  this 
practice  was  not  tolerated  under  the  law  of  Moses.     The  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity were  so  strictly  attended  to,  that  no  person  wac 
]^^l  "^P^'"'*  to  break  through  them ;  and  a  table  of  those  degrees  hai 
always  been  affixed  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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A  man  wm  not  16  mairj  two  sittera,  lest  it  should  create  fiimily  dissen- 
sions. 

If  a  man  died  withoat  having  children,  and  if  he  had  a  brother  alive 
nnmarried,  then  the  bachelor  was  to  espouse  the  widow  ;  that  by  descen- 
dants the  name  of  the  family  might  be  kept  up  ;  but  the  first-bom  child 
was  to  succeed  to  the  name  and  estate  of  the  first  husband. 

As  nothing  was  more  odious  among  the  Jews,  than  for  men  or  women 
to  live  unmarried,  so  if  the  brother-in-law  refused  to  marry  the  sister-in- 
law,  to  preserve  the  name  of  his  family,  the  widow  was  to  go  before  the 
judges  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  exhibit  her  complaint.  Tliis  being 
done,  the  bro1^her-in-law  was  called  before  the  judges,  and  examined  con- 
oeming  the  nature  of  his  objections ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he 
mbflolntely  refused  to  marry  the  woman,  then  she  was  called  in,  and  the 
refusal  intimated  to  her ;  the  judges  then  were  to  tell  her  to  act  according 
as  the  law  of  Moees  directed ;  and  she,  stooping  down,  unloosened  the  shoe 
from  off  his  right  foot,  and,  spitting  in  his  face,  declared  her  abhorrence 
of  the  roan  who  refused  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  his  family,  and  the 
name  of  his  brother ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  called  ^^  The  man 
wko$e  ihoe  woi  loaed  in  liraet," 

A  woman  was  not  to  marry  into  any  tribe  but  that  to  which  her  father 
belonged :  this  seems  to  have  been  done  to  keep  up  the  grand  distinctions 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  especially  that  of  Judah  ;  from  whom  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  descended. 

Moses  permitted  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  both  parties  were 
allowed  to  marry  again.  But  if  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  and  she 
married  a  second  husband,  who  afterwards  died,  then  the  first  husband 
was  not  to  take  the  woman  again.    This  was  done  to  discourage  divorces. 

Every  man  was  exempted  firom  going  to  war,  and  from  all  public  busi- 
ness, during  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  ;  and  the  reason  was,  that  there 
might  not  be  too  many  young  widows  or  fatherless  children  among  them. 
The  law  of  Moees  allowed  a  man  to  make  a  vow,  and  to  give  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  any  part  of  his  goods  or  money,  but  so  as  not  to 
injure  his  family. 

It  is  evident,  frt)m  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  women 
were  permitted  to  make  vows,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
their  fathers  and  husbands.  If  the  fathers  or  husbands  were  present  when 
the  vow  was  made,  and  did  not  object  to  it,  then  the  woman  was  bound 
to  the  performance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  father  or  husband 
objected  to  the  vow,  then  it  could  not  stand  good,  and  the  priests  were 
commanded  to  see  that  it  was  not  performed.  But  all  the  widows,  and 
such  women  as  had  been  divorced,  and  lived  single,  were  obliged  to  per- 
form their  vows,  otherwise  they  were  to  be  treated  as  persons  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

In  military  affairs,  the  law  of  Moses  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Uie  commonwealth,  and  was  altogether  suitable  to  the  genius, 

times,  and  circumstances  of  the  people.    Every  family  was 

^    *'*'  obliged  to  return  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  a  list  of  all  the 

niales  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  fit  to  carry  arms.  When  the  return 

was  made,  the  males  of  each  tribe  were  called  tc^ther,  and  the  following 

queatioiia  wevs  asked  them,  one  by  one :    *^  Has  any  man  W\\\.  ^\\oiaai 
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and  has  not  had  time  to  dedicate  it  ?  Has  any  man  planted  a  Tineyiid, 
and  not  yet  eaten  of  tlic  fruit  of  it  ?  Has  any  man  betrothed  a  wife,  aad 
not  yet  married  her  ?  Is  any  man  fearful  or  faint-hearted  to  go  agunstthe 
enemy  ?  Then  let  all  those  return  home,  and  attend  to  their  domestic  dnticti' 

According  to  the  Jewish  law,  when  they  attacked  a  city  they  were  to 
offer  terms  of  peace  to  the  inhabitants,  upon  condition  of  surrendering 
themselves  up  prisoners  of  war,  and  submitting  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror ;  which  was,  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  tribute.  But  if  tiie 
citizens  refused  to  accept  of  the  profiered  terms,  then  the  place  was  to  Im 
attacked,  and  if  taken,  all  the  males  were  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Thi 
women  and  children  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  the  cattle,  and  all  tb 
goods  were  to  be  taken  and  distributed  equally  among  the  soldiers,  after 
which  the  city  was  to  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

They  were  permitted  to  eat  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which  they  found  a 
the  land  of  an  enemy  ;  and  the  trees  were  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  nm 
bulwarks  against  the  next  city  which  they  should  have  occasion  to  besiqiSi 

All  the  lands  taken  by  conquest  were  to  be  divided,  by  lot,  among  the 
soldiers,  but  each  was  to  have  his  share,  according  to  the  rank  he  bore  ii 
the  army.  The  Levites,  also,  had  their  share,  although,  being  obliged  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  they  were  exempted  from  every  doty 
of  a  civil  or  military  nature.  This  exemption  was  appointed  to  exiet 
throughout  all  generations  ;  although  we  meet  with  many  deviations  froa 
it  in  the  latter  times  of  their  history,  particularly  after  they  returned  frua 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

If  a  man  died  without  leaving  a  son,  then  the  inheritance  was  to  pia 
to  his  daughter ;  and  if  there  was  no  daughter,  then  it  was  to  go  to  the 
brothers ;  and  if  there  were  no  brethren,  then  it  was  to  ascend  upwards  to 
the  brothers  of  the  grandfather,  and  to  all  the  collateral  branches,  according 
to  their  consanguinity. 

As  polygamy  was  permitted  among  the  Jews,  great  care  was  taken  thai 
no  abuses  should  happen,  in  consequence  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the 

children  of  the  second  or  third  wife,  in  preference  to  those 

o  >gttmy-       ^£  ^|jg  £j^^^     j^  ^j^  ordered,  that  although  the  first  wife 

should  bo  despised,  or  even  hated  by  her  husband,  yet  her  first-bom  son 
should  succeed  to  the  inheritance ;  and  the  judges  were  under  the  moet 
solemn  obligations  to  see  this  part  of  the  law  properly  executed.  Provi- 
sion,  however,  was  made  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  amongst  them 
the  personal  estate  was  divided  without  any  partial  respect ;  but  if  there 
was  no  personal  estate,  then  two-thirds  of  the  real  estate  were  given  to  the 
first-born,  and  the  third  divided  equally  among  the  rest. 

The  Jews  were  permitted  to  lend  money  upon  usuty^  to 
to  '^^^'iJ^^**^"*^  strangers,  but  not  to  any  of  their  own  brethren,  nor  were 

they  to  sleep  one  night  with  their  brother's  pledge. 

If  an  estate  was  mortgaged,  the  person  who  held  it  was  obliged  to  restore 
it  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  upon  condition  of  receiving  the  money  he  had 
advanced,  but  he  was  not  under  the  same  obligation  to  strangers.  And 
if  a  man  borrowed  a  beast  of  his  neighbour,  and  an  accident  happened  to 
it,  so  that  it  received  an  injury,  then  he  was  to  make  good  the  loss,  unless 
*^ie  owner  happened  to  be  present. 

^  a  man  delivered  anything  to  another  to  keep,  and  it  was  stolen,  the 
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;liief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  doable ;  but  if  tbe  thief  was  not  found,  then  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  was  to  be  brought  before  the  judges,  to 
ieclare  upon  oath,  whether  he  had  injured  his  neighbour  by  making  away 
with  his  goods,  or  having  been  privy  to  any  transaction  of  that  nature, 
rhe  oath  of  the  suspected  person  was  to  be  supported  by  such  evidence  as 
le  could  produce ;  and  that  was  to  be  opposed  by  what  the  prosecutor 
x>uld  advance. 

The  matter  having  been  heard  with  calmness,  the  judges  were  to  con- 
ttder  on  it  in  a  deliberate  manner ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  accused 
3erson  was  innocent,  then  he  was  acquitted ;  but,  if  through  his  own 
leglect  the  goods  were  stolen,  then  he  was  to  return  double  to  the  owner, 
[f  there  was  no  evidence  produced  by  the  person  accused,  nor  any  to  sup- 
port the  accusation,  then  the  judges  were  to  decide,  according  to  their  own 
wisdom  and  discretion* 

Among  the  Jews,  there  were  several  things  exempted  from  being 
pledged ;  amongst  which  were  millstones ;  for  such  things  were  necessary 
towards  preserving  the  lives  of  men,  because  wheat  would  have  been  of 
Little  uee  unless  ground  into  flour.  When  a  pledge  was  deposited,  the 
person  who  advanced  the  money  was  not  to  go  into  the  debtor'*s  house  to 
iemand  it,  but  he  was  to  stand  without  the  door  until  it  was  brought  to 
bim.  This  was  ordered  to  prevent  family  disputes,  and  to  keep  peace 
among  a  body  of  people  who  were  commanded  to  live  together  as  brethren. 
The  clothes  of  widows  were  not  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  and  the  same 
degree  of  humanity  was  to  extend  to  strangers,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to 
the  slaves.  Great  regard  was  paid  to  the  standard  weights  and  measures ; 
BO  that,  in  their  common  dealings,,  justice  should  be  equally  distributed. 

Every  sale,  or  bargsun,  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  estates,  was  of  a 
conditional  nature ;  and  if  any  of  the  descendants  or  relations  of  those  who 
assigned  it  away,  produced  the  money  advanced  for  it,  at  the  end  of  forty- 
nine  years,  then  it  was  to  be  restored ;  for  the  possession  of  it  during  that 
time,  was  considered  as  an  ample  recompense  to  the  purchaser. 

On  such  occasions,  trumpets  were  to  be  sounded  in  all  the  towns  and 
villages,  that  the  people  might  have  proper  notice  that  the  jubilee  was 
approaching.  Then,  during  the  fiftieth  year,  all  servants  or  slaves  were  to 
be  set  at  liberty ;  and  an  opportunity  was  ofTered  for  persons  to  redeem 
such  estates  as  had  been  sold.  In  the  redemption  of  estates,  an  account 
was  taken  before  the  judges  concerning  the  nature  of  the  improved  rent, 
dunng  the  time  they  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
overplus  was  delivered  up,  either  to  the  person  who  sold  them,  or  to  his 
relations  who  made  the  claim. 

All  houses  in  walled  cities,  namely,  such  as  were  fortified,  could  bo 
redeemed  within  the  compass  of  one  year,  but  they  could  never  be  re- 
deemed afterwards,  not  even  in  the  year  of  jubilee ;  because  the  person  in 
possession  was  under  obligation  to  lay  down  his  life  in  support  of  its 
rights  and  privileges.  It  was  different  with  respect  to  the  villages  which 
were  not  walled  round,  because  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
country  at  large,  so  that  they  were  permitted  to  be  redeemed  in  the  year 
of  jabilee.  However,  the  houses  of  the  Levites  were  not  to  be  sold  with- 
out redemption,  whether  they  were  in  cities  or  villages. 

When  servants  were  hired  by  the  day,  they  were  to  lecevN^  \!\\^\e  "99%^ 
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before  sunset ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  it  was,  tbat  becauBe  the  pov 
man  wanted  his  hire,  hunger,  and  the  regard  he  had  for  his  irife  nl 
children,  would  make  him  unwilling  to  return  home. 

By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  ox,  who  contributed  towards  cultivating  tti 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  who  assisted  in  treading  out  the  oom,  was  BOl 
muzzled,  but  suffered  to  eat  as  much  as  he  could,  while  he  was  employei 

Covetousness  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Cattle  being  sfcolm  ol 
disposed  of,  so  as  to  bo  irrecoverable,  the  thief,  on  conviction,  was  to  mb 
five-fold  restitution  ;  but  if  the  cattle  were  found  alive  with  hino,  then  hi 
was  to  restore  them,  and  pay  double.  Every  person  was  empowersd  ti 
kill  a  housebreaker,  if  he  was  found  in  the  fact  during  the  night ;  but  ilk 
the  day,  then  he  was  either  to  make  restitution,  or  to  be  sold  for  a  fllafa 

In  walking  through  a  vineyard,  every  stranger  was  permitted  to  pri 
what  fruit  he  chose  to  eat,  but  he  was  not  to  carry  any  away.  It  «M 
the  same  with  respect  to  fields  of  com,  where  every  man  was  permitted 
to  pull  as  much  as  he  could  eat,  but  he  was  not  to  put  in  a  sickle,  or  eri 
down  as  much  as  one  of  the  stalks. 

It  was  ordained  in  their  law,  that  nuisances,  by  which  men*s  lives  m 
properties  could  be  injured,  should  be  removed ;  or  if  an  accident  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  neglect,  a  proper  recompense  was  to  be  mA 
•to  the  loser.  Thus,  if  a  man  left  a  pit  uncovered,  and  his  neigfabosA 
beast  fell  into  it,  and  was  killed,  or  in  any  way  disabled,  then  the  penoi 
guilty  of  the  neglect  was  to  make  up  the  loss.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
any  man  killed  the  beast  of  his  neighbour,  he  was  either  to  reston 
another  equal  in  value,  or  pay  the  price. 

All  those  who  found  cattle  wandering  astray  were  to  take  them  ti 
their  own  folds,  and  keep  them  till  they  were  claimed  by  the  owners.  It 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  everything  lost ;  for  whoever  found  it,  ml 
did  not  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring  it,  was  considered  ■•  i 
thief,  and  punished  as  such. 

If  fire  happened  through  negligence,  the  person  who  neglected  to  tab 
proper  core  was  to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  person ;  and  the  same 
was  to  be  done  where  a  man  suffered  his  beast  to  eat  the  com  in  the  fieM 
of  his  neighbour.  If  a  man  or  woman  happened  to  be  killed  by  an  oi, 
then  the  ox  was  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  his  flesh  was  not  to  be  eaten ; 
but  if  suflicient  evidence  appeared  to  the  judges,  that  the  ox  was  a  vicioai 
animal,  accustomed  to  push  at  every  person  who  came  in  his  way,  and  the 
owner  did  not  take  proper  measures  to  restrain  him,  then  the  ox  was  to 
be  stoned,  and  the  owner  was  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was,  however,  per- 
mitted for  the  owner  of  the  ox  to  redeem  his  own  life,  by  paying  a  ceiiuB 
sum  of  money  to  the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased. 

When  an  ox  killed  a  slave,  his  owner  was  to  pay  to  the  master  of  the 
slave  thirty  shekels  of  silver  ;  and  if  it  happened  that  one  ox  hurt  or  killed 
another,  tlic  live  ox  was  to  be  sold  along  with  the  dead  one,  and  the 
money  equally  divided  between  the  proprietors. 

Murder  Wilful  murder  was  to  bo  ])unished  with  death  :  for  thus 

it  was  written  in  the  Mosaic  law  : — 

^'  And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  instmment  of  iron  (so  that  he  die),  he  is 
X  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  bo  put  to  death.     And  if  he  smite 

n  with  throwing  a  stone,  (wherewith  he  may  die,)  and  he  die,  he  is  a 
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murderer."  In  the  same  manner,  if  be  amote  him  with  an  instrument  of 
wood,  so  that  he  (tied,  he  was  a  murderer ;  but  still  no  crime  could  be  called 
murder,  unless  there  was  malice  in  the  offending  party.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
nearest  of  kin  had  a  right  to  put  the  murderer  to  death  with  his  own  hands. 

The  difference  betweetf  murder  and  manslaughter  was  pointed  out,  and 
a  straight  line  of  distinction  drawn.  Thus,  if  there  had  been  no  malice 
between  tlie  contending  parties,  and  it  happened  that  one  of  them  killed 
the  other  suddenly,  then  the  aggressor  was  to  JUe  to  the  city  of  refu^e^  where 
he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  safety,  until  the  judges  had  inquired  into  the 
affair.  This  was  done  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  evidence  was  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  all  those  who  Hvcd  in  the 
district  where  the  affiiir  happened. 

When  a  solemn  inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  aggressor 
entertained  malice  against  the  deceased,  then  he  was  delivered  up  to  the 
avenger  of  blood  to  be  put  to  death.  But  if  it  was^ found  that  no  malice 
had  existed  between  the  parties,  then  the  judges  were  to  see  the  offender 
safely  conducted  to  the  city  of  refuge,  where  he  was  to  remain  as  an  in- 
habitant till  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  During  that  time,  if  he  ven- 
tured to  go  out  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the  avenger  of  blood  had  a  right  to 
put  him  to  death ;  but  when  the  high-priest  died,  he  was  restored  to  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  temporal  possessions. 

When  it  happened  that  a  pregnant  woman  was  injured  so  as  to  occasion 
her  miscarrying,  then  the  husband  was  to  demand  a  fine  from  the  offending 
party,  and  the  judges  were  to  determine  liuw  much  was  equitable.  It 
was  common  in  the  Eastern  countries  to  steal  children,  and  sell  them  to  be 
brought  up  as  slaves ;  but  the  law  of  Moses  absolutely  prohibited  this 
practice,  and  the  offender  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

In  some  cases,  offenders  were  permitted  to  take  shelter  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  the  place  to  which  the  victim  was  bound ;  but  if  he  was  a  mur- 
derer, and  found  guilty  by  the  judges,  then  the  executioners  had  a  right 
to  drag  him  from  the  fdtar  and  put  him  to  death. 

As  the  Jewish  state  was  that  of  a  theocracyy  so  every  violation  of  the 

law,  delivered  by  Moses,   was  punished  as  high-treason  to  God.     The 

_      _  people  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of  high  treason  when 

^^  '    they  worshipped  any  of  the  idols  in  the  heathen  nations.    It 

was  high-treason,  likewise,  to  set  up  an  image  of  God. 

In  particular,  they  were  strictly  commanded  not  to  worship  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

What  the  English  law  calls  mupriium  of  trecuon^  was  punished  capitally 
among  the  Jews.  Thus,  if  one  man  saw  another  go  to  worship  in  a 
heathen  temple,  and  did  not  reveal  it  to  the  judges,  then  he  was  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  for,  to  conceal  treason  was  considered  as  approving  of  it. 

In  ail  cases  the  traitor  was  punished  by  stoning^  and  the  witnesses  were 
.  obliged  to  perform  the  execution.     Nay,  so  strict  was  the 

^^  *    law  with  respect  to  treason,  that  if  one  person  advised  an- 

other to  idolatry,  then  the  person  advised  had  a  right  to  kill  him.  If  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  became  idolaters,  then  that  city  was  to  be  razed 
io  the  ground,  the  people  were  all  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  place  was 
to  remain  a  heap  of  ruins  for  ever. 

It  frequently  happened  that  impostors  rose  up  undei  tViQ  <^«x%rX«c 
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prophets ;  but  if  such  enticod  the  people  to  commit  idolutiy,  tlien  tbcy 
were  to  be  stoned  to  death ;  nor  were  tiieir  highest  pretensions  to  iupiri- 
tion  to  screen  them  from  punishment. 

All  those  who  pretended  to  be  wizards,  w*ho  bad  familiar  spirits^  aid 
who  could  reveal  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  were  considered  as  tni- 
tors,  and  were  put  to  death.  Every  one,  whether  male  or  female,  win 
spoke  irreverently  of  the  name  of  God,  was  also  to  be  put  to  death. 

If  a  man  and  woman  were  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  both  wen  U 
be  stoned  to  death  ;  and  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  um 
who  seduced  a  betrothed  virgin,  previous  to  her  marriage;  the  vii;^ 
herself  was  to  die  along  with  the  seducer ;  but  this  was  only  done  wbn 
the  crime  was  committed  in  a  city,  for  when  it  happened  in  the  fields,  tbcv 
the  man  alone  was  to  suffer,  l>ecause  it  was  presumed  he  had  ravished  her. 

When  the  punishment  was  such  as  permitted  a  power  in  the  judge  ts 
order  a  criminal  to  be  scourged,  then  he  was  to  command  him  to  lie  dowi 
in  open  court,  and  forty  stripes  were  to  be  given  him,  but  he  was  not 
to  exceed  that  number;  but,  according  to  the  practice,  they  seldom  cxceedel 
the  number  of  thirty-nine.  If  more  than  forty  stripes  had  been  infiicfted 
on  the  offending  party,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  infamous  erer 
after,  and  by  only  inflicting  thirty-nine,  it  was  done  from  motives  of 
humanity,  lest  the  party  should  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  life. 

If  a  man  lay  with  a  woman  who  was  a  slave  and  betrothed,  the  wonm 
was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was  to  offer  a  ram  as  a  trespass-offering; 
neither  of  them  were  to  be  put  to  death,  because  the  woman  was  not  finek 
Bastards  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  who 
were  bom  in  wedlock ;  and,  that  incoiitinoncy  might  be  discouraged  as  mucfa 
as  possible,  this  prohibiticm  was  to  extend  even  to  the  tenth  generation. 

This  ordt;r  or  statute,  however,  did  not  ))rohibit  bastards  fh)m  worship- 
ping either  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple  ;  for  they  were  treated  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  the  heathens  who  renounced  idolatry  ;  namely,  as  proseljrtes  wbo 
worshipped  God  without  the  veil  of  the  temple.  In  many  civil  respedi> 
likcwisjc,  they  were  not  considered  as  members  of  the  Jewish  commnnitj. 

That  no  injury  should  be  done  to  young  women,  it  was  ordered,  thstif 
a  man  lay  with  a  virgin  who  was  not  betrothed,  then  he  was  to  pay  to  her 
father  fifty  shekels  of  silver  as  part  of  the  composition  for  the  injury,  tnd 
at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  n(»r  could  lie,  on  anf 
account  whatever,  obtain  a  divorce  from  her ;  because  in  the  act  of  seduc- 
tion he  had  first  set  her  a  bad  example. 

"With  respect  to  a  witness  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  law 
of  Moses  provided  against  perjury.   It  was  absolutely  neces4ary  that  there 
.  should  be  either  two  or  three  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth 

cr}»r)*  ^^  every  criminal  accusation,  because  two  individuals  cm 
swear  to  a  single  fact.  In  case  a  man,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  against 
an  accused  person,  should  have  been  suspected  of  delivering  false  evidence, 
then  both  parties  were  to  appear  in  the  tabernacle  before  the  judges  and 
the  priests,  and  they  were  to  consider  of  the  matter  in  the  most  deliberate 
manner.  If  it  appeared  to  the  judges  that  the  witness  had  perjured  him- 
self, then  they  were  to  order  that  the  same  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  him,  as  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  accused  person,  had  he 
*H^en  legally  convicted. 
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Tfie  practice  of  making  witnesses  the  execntionen  of  the  criminal  had 
omething  in  it  remarkably  solemn ;  for  a  man  may  swear  falsely  in  a 
x>art  of  justice,  from  interested  or  sinister  motives,  but  if  he  has  the  least 
ijyark  of  conscience  remaining,  he  must  shudder  at  tlic  thoughts  of  becom- 
ing the  execntioner  of  the  man,  who,  by  his  evidence,  was  illegally 
condemned. 

Retaliation  made  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  law  :  thus,  he  who  put  out 
khe  eye  of  another  was  to  have  his  own  put  out ;  he  who  struck  out  the 
tooth  of  another  was  to  have  his  own  tooth  struck  out ;  he  who  disabled 
mother  was  himself  to  be  disabled ;  and  whoever  burned  down  the  houso 
li  his  neighbour  was  to  have  lib  own  house  reduced  to  ashes. 

To  what  has  already  been  advanced,  we  may  add,  that  all  punishments 
rniong  the  Jews  were  considered  as  adequate  to  the  crimes  with  which 
ihe  offending  prisoners  were  charged. 

If  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  'and  condenmcd  to  bo 
laoged,  his  body  was  not  to  remain  after  sun-set  on  the  tree ;  but  (says 
he  Blosaic  law)  "  Thou  shait  bury  him  that  day,  that  thy  land  be  not 
yifiUd :  for  he  that  %$  hanged  is  acatreeti  of  God," 
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Every  Jew  is  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  marry,  the  time 
appointed  for  it  by  their  rabbins  being  at  eighteen  years  of  ago ;  and  he  who 
J.  lives  single  till  he  is  twenty  is  reckoned  to  live  in  the  actual 

commission  of  a  known  sin.  This  is  grounded  on  the  duty 
f  procreation,  in  obedience  to  that  command  which  God  gave  to  Adam 
nd  Eve,  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  ^^  Be  fruitful,  and  niul- 
iply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  single  man  is 
lien  subject  to  commit  fornication,  they  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
lim  to  marry,  and  remove  the  temptation. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  might  be 
dduoed  to  justify  a  plurality  of  teieee  ;  and  the  Eastern  Jews  frequently 
practise  it ;  but  the  Germans  do  not  allow  it  at  all ;  nor  do  the  Italians 
pprove,  though  they  sometimes  comply  with  it,  when,  after  many  years 
f  cohabitation,  they  have  had  no  issue  by  a  first  wife. — The  laws  of  the 
reater  part  of  Europe  are,  however,  quite  averse  to  polygamy. 

They  are  allowed  to  marry  their  nieces,  that  is,  their  brother's  or  sister's 
aughters,  and  likewise  their  first  cousins ;  but  a  nephew  must  not  inter- 
larry  with  his  aunt,  that  the  law  of  nature  may  not  be  reversed :  for 
i^hen  the  uncle  marries  his  niece,  the  same  person  remains  as  the  head 
rho  was  so  before ;  but  when  the  nephew'marries  his  aunt,  he  becomes,  as 
i  were,  her  head,  and  she  must  pay  homage  to  him  ;  by  which  means  the 
iw  is  reversed.  The  other  degrees  of  consanguinity  which  are  forbidden, 
lay  be  seen  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

Some  are  very  cautious  how  they  marry  a  woman  who  has  buried  two 
r  more  husbands  ;  branding  her  with  the  ignominious  title  of  a  husband- 
iller  :  but  this  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  less  to  be  understood  of  a  man 
rho  may  have  had  two  or  more  wives. 

A  widow,  or  a  woman  divorced  from  her  husband,  cannot  marry  again 
U  ninety  days  after  the  death  of  the  one,  or  separation  of  A\q  o^et^  ^«3b 
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it  may  thereby  bo  certainly  known  whether  the  first  husband  is  fiilikr  rf 
the  child  which  may  afterwards  be  bom. 

If  a  man  dies,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  infant  that  sucks,  the  widow 
cannot  marry  again  till  the  child  bo  two  years  old;  the  rabbis  hiTiag 
limited  that  time,  for  the  better  maintenance  and  education  of  the  orpbaa. 

The  Jews  often  marry  their  children  very  young,  though  the  mairiage 
is  not  consummated  till  they  are  of  a  proper  age ;  therefore,  when  a  cfafli 
who  is  under  ten  years  of  age  (whether  her  father  be  alive  or  dead) 
becomes  a  widow,  and  afterwards  marries  with  tho  consent  of  her 
mother,  or  brothers,  a  man  whom  she  does  not  approve  of,  she  may  liafB 
a  divorce  at  any  time  till  she  attains  the  age  of  twelvo  years  and  one  day, 
at  which  period  she  is  deemed  a  woman.  If  she  declares  that  she  ¥nUiiol 
have  such  a  man,  it  is  sufficient :  and  when  she  has  taken  two  witneflsei 
to  set  down  her  refusal  in  writing,  she  may  obtain  a  divorce,  and  many 
again  witli  whom  she  pleases. 

When  the  Jews  have  settled  tho  terms  of  accommodation,  the  inarriag|8 
articles  are  signed  by  tho  husband,  and  tho  relations  of  tho  wife ;  after 

which  the  former  pays  a  formal  visit  to  tho  latter,  and, 
weildif '1"^''"'^  before  witnesses,  takes  lier  by  tho  hand,  saying,  ''Beihmmy 

sjwmc"  In  some  countries  the  bridegroom  presents  the 
bride  with  a  ring  at  the  same  time,  and  then  marries  her.  But  this  ift 
not  the  usual  practice  in  England,  Italy,  or  Germany.  Tliey  are  oftei 
solenmly  engaged  for  six  or  twelve  months,  and  sometimes  two  yssn^ 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties,  or  the  agreement  made  bctweta 
them  ;  during  which  time  the  young  lover  pays  frequent  visits  to  his  ma- 
tress,  and  s])cnds  his  time  in  her  company  with  the  utmost  famiUaritj, 
b!it  with  a  strict  regard  to  decency  and  good  manners. 

In  a  part  of  the  marriage  articles,  the  bridegroom  covenants  to  give  hil 
wife,  by  way  of  jointure,  tho  sum  of  fifty  crowns ;  all  his  effects,  even  to 
his  cl<Mik,  being  engaged  for  the  due  performance  of  this  agreement.  The 
sum  is  moderate,  to  render  the  marriage  of  poor  maidens  easy :  but  tlie 
wife  must  deliver  into  her  husband  s  hands  all  the  effects  which  she  maj 
afterwards  inherit. 

When  the  marriage-day  is  appointed  (which  is  usually  at  die  time  the 
moon  changes,  and  in  case  the  bride  be  a  maid,  on  a  Wednesday  or 
Friday,  but  if  a  widow,  on  a  Thursilay),  the  bride,  if  she  be  free  from  bff 
terms,  goes  the  first  night  into  a  bath,  in  the  presence  of  other  women,  and 
there  washes  herself.  But  if  she  be  not  free  from  her  terms,  all  camtl 
conversation  with  her  is  prohibited,  till  she  can  wash.  However,  tho 
nuptial  solemnities  are  seldom  delayed  upon  that  account. 

The  eight  days  which  precede  the  marriage  are  usually  grand-days ;  tbe 
betrothed  couple  and  their  friends,  giving  a  loose  to  pleasure,  laugh,  sin^ 
dance,  and  cast  away  care. 

8onic  insist  that  the  young  couple  should  fast  on  the  wedding-day,  till 
tho  blessing  be  over. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  dress  in  all  the  grandeur 
and  mngnifieeuce  their  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  the  bride  is  con- 
ducted in  pomp  to  the  house  intended  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptiaiii 
by  several  married  women  and  maidens,  who  aro  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance.    She  is  first  bare-headed,  and  her  hair  all  loose  and  in 
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disorder.  AfUr  this,  she  is  seated  between  two  venerable  matrons,  and 
her  friends  flock  ronnd  about  her,  comb  her  head,  curl  her  hair,  dress  her, 
and  put  on  her  veil :  for  virgin  modesty  forbids  her  to  look  her  intended 
husband  in  the  face.  In  this  she  imitat^  the  chaste  Rebecca,  who  covered 
her  face  when  Isaac  cast  his  eyes  upon  her.  At  Venice,  the  bride  wears 
a  sort  of  wig,  or  bundle  of  curls,  called  favourites,  which  the  Jews  call 
Benbtbs;  in  imitation  of  those  which  God  himself,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  adorned  Eve's  head  with  when  he  married  her  to  Adam. 

For  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  the  lovers  who  are  betrothed 
meet,  at  an  hour  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  a  kind  of  statc-rooiii.  The 
bridegroom  is  conducted  thither  by  the  bridcmcn,  friends,  &c.,  and  the 
bride  by  her  train, — ^the  whole  company  crying  out,  "  Bleued  he  the  tnan 
thai  eometh."  They  now  sit  on  a  nuptial  throne,  under  a  canopy,  whilst 
a  select  band  of  music  plays  before  them ;  or  whilst  children,  as  is  the 
custom  in  some  places,  move  in  solemn  order  round  them,  having  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  singing  some  appropriate  epithalamium.  All  those 
v?ho  arc  of  their  synagogue  being  assembled  (that  is,  ten  men  at  least, — 
else  the  marriage  is  null  and  void),  a  Taled  is  put  upon  the  heads  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bnde ;  it  has  the  tufts  hanging  down  at  the  comers,  in 
imitation  of  Boaz,  who  threw  the  skirts  of  his  robe  over  Rutu.  In  many 
cases,  a  velvet  canopy,  supported  by  four  poles,  is  held  over  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  After  this,  the  rabbins  of  the  place,  or  the  reader  of  the  syna- 
gogue, or  some  near  relation,  takes  a  glass,  or  any  other  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  and,  having  blessed  God  ^^for  the  creation  of  man  and  iconiati^  and 
the  institution  of  nuUrimanj/"  aayu  as  follows  :  ^'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  'Lord, 
our  God !  king  of  the  universe,  the  creator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Bles- 
sed art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  king  of  the  universe,  who  hath  sanctified 
ns  with  his  commandments,  and  hath  forbid  us  fornication,  and  hath  pro- 
hibited unto  us  the  1)etrothed,  but  hath  allowed  unto  us  those  that  aro 
married  unto  us  by  the  means  of  the  canopy  and  the  wedding-ring :  blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord !  the  sanctifier  of  liis  people  Israel,  by  the  means  of  tlio 
canopy,  and  wedlock." 

Then  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  of  the  wine.  The  bride  now 
walks  three  times  round  the  bridegroom,  and  he  does  the  same  tieire  round 
lier.  Tliis  ceremony  is  said  to  be  grounded  on  Jeremiah,  chapter  xxxi. 
verso  22,  ^^  A  woman  shall  compass  a  man,"  Sec.  Then  the  bridegroom, 
putting  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  his  bride,  who  stands  on  his  right  hand, 
before  two,  or  more,  credible  witnesses,  who  are  commonly  rabbins,  says, 
*^  Thou  art  my  wife,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  3Ioscs  and  Israel."  In 
Germany,  the  gnests  throw  some  grains  of  com  at  them,  and  say  at  the 
same  time,  ^^  Increase  and  multiply."  After  this,  the  marriage  articles 
are  read,  wherein  the  bridegroom  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  consi- 
deration money,  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  make  his  wife  a  jointure, 
and  to  maintain,  honour,  and  cherish  her,  and  live  peaceably  with  her  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  For  the  due  performance  of  all  the  articles  above- 
mentioned,  he  gives  a  duplicate  to  his  wife's  relations.  After  this,  more 
wine  is  brought  in  a  new  vessel,  and  having  sung  six  more  benedictions, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  a  second  time,  and  the  residue  of  the  wir 
is  thrown  upon  the  ground  as  a  declaration  of  their  joy.  Everything  boi' 
mystical  with  the  Jews,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  if  t\\e  bn^ci  V^  ^  xb 
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the  glass  is  narrow ;  but  if  sbe  be  a  widow,  a  wide-cronUied  goblet  ii 
used.     The  glass  or  vessel  being  empty,  the  bridegroom  throws  it  on  tta 
ground,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces.     This  ceremonj  is  performed,  thej  aj, 
that  their  mirth  may  give  thcni  an  idea  of  death,  who  dashes  them  t» 
pieces   like  brittle  glass,  and   teaches  them   not  to   be  proud  or  M 
conceited.     Others  say,  that  the  breaking  of  the  glass  indicates  the  ish 
possibility  of  the  marriage  tics  being  dissolved ;  tlie  signification  bdigi 
that  when  the  atoms  of  the  glass  shall  be  re-united,  the  bride  ui 
bridegroom  may  separate, — ^but  not  till  then.     In  the  mean  Ume,  iD 
persons  present  cry  out,  Mazal  tou,  ^^  Afay  ii  prove  propUioui^"  aal 
tlicn  withdraw. 

In  the  evening  they  make  a  grand  entertainment  for  their  friends  ani 
relations ;  and  in  some  places,  all  the  guests  who  were  invited  present'the 
bride  with  a  piece  of  plate — some  before,  and  some  after  supper  is  ovei: 
Then  follow  the  seven  benedictions  before  mentioned,  and  after  this  tbej 
all  rise  from  table. 

Fowls  of  some  kind  are  always  a  part  of  the  wedding-supper.  Hm 
first  dish  presented  to  the  bride  is  a  hen  with  an  egg,  and  after  slie  hai 
been  served  the  guests  help  themselves  to  the  remainder.  The  hen  ii 
emblematical,  and  denotes  the  future  fruitfulness  of  the  bride. 

On  the  Sabbath-day  morning,  after  the  consummation  of  their  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  and  tlie  bride  go  to  the  synagogue  together.  The  bride  ii 
attended  by  all  the  women  that  were  present  at  tlie  wedding.  At  the 
lessons  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  bridegroom  is  desired  to  read :  ho  then 
promises  to  give  liberally  to  the  poor,  and  all  who  come  with  him  follow 
his  example.  When  prayers  are  over  the  men  wait  on  the  bridegroom 
home,  and  the  women  on  the  bride ;  after  which  they  part,  with  abnn- 
dance  of  courtesy  and  complaisance.  The  Widcgroom,  in  some  plaoeii 
lives  during  the  first  week  with  his  wife'^s  relations,  where  he  amuacs 
himself,  and  entertains  his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

These  are  the  general  practices  in  all  Jewish  weddings,  though  there 
are  some  little  variations  observed  according  to  the  various  countries  in 
which  they  live. 

If  the  wife  dies,  and  has  no  issue,  they  are  obliged  to  act  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  they  live  in,  which  vary  almost  in  every  nation. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  father  lies  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
have  his  son  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  in  obedience  to  the  command 

in  the  17th  chapter  of  Genesis,  10th — 14th  verses.  This, 
cannot  be  done  till  the  exj^ration  of  the  eight  days ;  but  in 
case  the  c]iild  be  sick  or  infirm,  it  may  be  deferred  till  he  is  perfectly 
recovered.  Anciently,  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  rite,  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  This,  no  doubt,  was  then  the  principal  end  of  cir- 
cumcision, but  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  other  subsidiaiy 
objects.  Were  it  necessary,  we  might  demonstrate,  both  by  quotations 
from  the  ancients,  and  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  member  on 
which  circumcision  is  performed,  that  this  operation  is  really  conducive  to 
cleanliness  and  health  among  those  who  practise  it  in  southern  climates. 
It  was  a  preventive  of  the  disease  called  the  anthrax  or  carbuncle.  It  has 
also  been  considered  as  having  a  beneficial  tendency  in  increasing  the 
M)pulation  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine. 
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The  Jews  look  upon  it  as  a  very  laudable  action,  and  a  botinden 

Sickness  and  duty,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  time  of 
d««'b.  ^eir  distress. 

^Vhen  any  one  is  apprehensive  that  his  life  is  in  danger,  he  sends  for 
about  ten  persons,  more  or  lees,  as  he  thinks  convenient ;  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  must  be  a  rabbi.  Then,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  repeats  the 
general  alphabetical  confession,  and  uti^rs  a  prayer,  in  which  he  *^  humbly 
begs  of  God,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  to  restore  him  to  liis  former  state  of 
health  ;"  or,  if  this  may  not  be  granted,  he  then  recommends  hifl  soul  to 
him,  and  prays  that  his  death  may  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  his  sins. 
If  his  conscience  is  overcharged  with  any  sin,  or  if  ho  has  any  secret  which 
he  would  reveal,  he  declares  it  to  the  rabbi.  After  all  this  he  begs  pardon 
of  God,  and  of  all  sucli  as  he  has  at  any  time  offended,  and  forgives,  like- 
wise,  all  such  as  have  offended  him,  and  even  his  most  inveterate  enemies. 
In  case  he  has  any  children,  or  domestics,  he  calls  them  to  his  bedside  and 
gives  them  his  benediction  ;  and  if  his  own  father  or  mother  be  present, 
he  receives  their  blessing.  If  he  has  an  inclination  to  make  his  will,  and  to 
dispose  of  his  worldly  estate,  he  has  free  liberty  to  execute  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  thinks  most  convenient. 

There  are  some  who  take  care  to  have  a  public  prayer  put  up  for  them 
in  the  synagogue,  and  change  their  names,  as  an  indication  of  their  change 
of  life;  and,  as  it  is  said,  to  cheat  the  devil.  At  such  times,  they  promise 
and  bestow  their  charity  on  the  synagogues,  as  well  as  on  the  poor. 

When  the  person  who  is  ill  is  in  danger  of  death,  or  just  exi)iring,  they 
never  leave  him  alone,  but  watch  with  him  day  and  night.  They  salute 
him,  and  take  their  last  farewell,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  soul  is 
separating  from  the  body.  To  be  present  at  the  separation  of  the  soul 
firom  the  body,  especially  if  the  person  be  a  learned  or  pious  man,  in  their 
opinion,  is  not  only  a  laudable,  but  a  meritorious  action.  The  person  who 
is  present  when  the  sick  man  gives  up  the  ghost,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  tears  some  part  of  his  own  garments.  This  rent  is  generally  made 
on  the  right  side  of  the  forepart  of  the  clothes,  and  must  be  the  eighth  of 
a  yard  in  length.  When  they  mourn  for  a  father  or  mother,  all  the  clothes 
must  be  rent  on  the  ru^ht  side ;  whereas  the  left  side  of  the  outward  ^r- 
inent  only  is  torn,  if  it  be  for  a  distant  relation.  The  rent  is  always  from 
top  to  bottom ;  whereas  that  of  the  ancient  priests  was,  formerly,  from 
bottom  to  top.  In  Holland  the  Jews  make  it  on  the  top,  near  the  buttons, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  days  have  it  sown  up  again.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  the  Jewish  women  who  lose  their  husbands  usually 
tear  their  head-dress.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  widow  intends  to  marry  again, 
she  is  only  to  pretend  to  do  it ;  for  if  she  actually  tears  them,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  she  intends  to  remain  a  widow. 

There  are  some  who,  at  such  a  time,  will  throw  into  the  street  all  the 
water  which  they  have  in  the  house,  or  can  find  in  the  neighbourhood 
This,  which  is  accounted  an  ancient  custom,  is  intended  to  denote  thri^ 
somebody  lies  dead  not  far  from  the  place.  s 

As  soon  as  any  one  is  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  are  closed,  his  body  (I 

F  n^nlm        ^^'^  upou  tho  grouud  iu  a  sheet,  his  face  is  covered,  anc' 
lighted  taper  is  set  by  his  head. 

A  pair  of  linen  drawers  is  immediately  provided,  and  sonw^  "^^TniQi 
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sent  for  to  sew  them  ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  perform  tiua  friendly  oAe 
out  of  charity  and  good-will.  After  this,  the  corpse  is  thoroughly  mid 
with  warm  water,  in  which  camomile  and  dried  roses  haye  been  boiU 
In  the  next  place,  a  shirt  and  drawers  are  put  on,  and  over  them  some  pot 
a  kind  of  surplice  of  fine  linen,  a  Taled,  or  square  cloak,  and  a  white  of 
on  the  head. 

They  now  Lend  his  thumb  close  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  tie  it  vilii 
the  strings  of  his  Talcd ;  for  he  goes  to  the  other  world  with  his  veil  ol 
The  thumb  thus  bent  stands  in  the  form  of  Suaddat,  whidi  is  one  tf 
God's  attributes ;  this  is  the  reason  which  the  Jews  give  for  a  costom  tbt 
secures  the  body  from  the  devil's  clutches.  The  deceased,  in  all  ote 
respects,  has  his  hand  open,  as  a  testimony  that  he  relinquishes  all  hi 
worldly  goods.  The  washing  of  the  body  is  intended  to  denote  that  tiM 
deceased  purified  himself  from  the  pollutions  of  this  life  by  a  sincere  n- 
pentance,  and  was  ready  and  prepared  to  receive  a  better  from  the  hA 
of  the  Almighty.  Buxtorf  says,  that  they  bum  wine  and  put  an  egg  n 
it,  and  therewith  anoint  the  head  of  the  corpse.  Some  perform  this  unctln 
at  their  own  houses,  and  others  at  the  hotise  of  the  living;  that  is,  in  tbe 
Hebrew  dialect,  the  church-yard.  He  adds^  that  after  this  ablution  aU 
the  apertures  of  the  body  are  stopped  up. 

When  dressed,  he  is  laid  on  his  back  in  a  coffin  made  on  purpose,  ivith 
one  linen  cloth  under,  and  another  over  him.  If  the  party  deceased  be  a 
person  of  considerable  note,  his  coffin  is  mado  in  some  places  with  a  pointed 
top ;  and  if  a  rabbi,  a  considerable  number  of  books  is  laid  upon  it.  Then  tlic 
coffin  is  covered  with  black,  and  a  small  bag  of  earth  is  deposited  under 
the  head  of  the  defunct.  The  coffin  is  now  nailed  up,  and  conveyed  to  a 
grave  as  near  the  place  as  possible  where  the  family -of  the  deceased  are 
interred. 

All  the  people  now  crowd  round  about  it ;  and  since  the  attendance  on 
a  corpse,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  to  the  grave,  is  looked  upon  as  a  very 
meritorious  action,  they  all  carry  it  upon  their  shoulders  by  turns  some 
part  of  the  way.  In  some  places  the  mourners  follow  the  corpse  with 
lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  singing  some  melancholy  anthem  as  they 
march  along.  In  others,  this  ceremony  is  omitted  ;  the  relations,  how* 
ever,  who  arc  in  mourning,  accompany  the  corpse  in  tears  to  the  grave. 

In  this  solemn  manner  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  burial-place,  which 
is  most  commonly  a  field  set  apart  for  that  puq^oso,  called  Beth  IIachaim, 
or  "  House  of  the  Urifif/ :"  the  dead  being  looked  upon  as  living,  on  account 
of  their  immortal  souls.  When  the  deceased  is  laid  in  his  grave,  if  he  has 
been  a  person  of  any  extraordinary  merit,  there  is  generally  a  proper 
person  present,  who  makes  his  funeral  oration.  As  soon  as  this  eulogium 
is  over,  tliey  repeat  the  prayer  called  Kidduc  Add  in,  "//«;  justice  of  the 
ju(l/ificnt"  which  begins  with  these  words  of  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xxxii. 
verso  4,  ^'  Ho  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect ;  for  all  his  ways  are 
•idgment,"  Sec. 

In  sonio  countries,  when  a  coffin  is  brought  within  a  short  space  of  the 

.•ave,  or  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  house,  ten  men  go  in  a  solemn 

nanner  seven  times  round  it,  repeating  a  prayer  for  his  soul ;  this  is  the 

practice  in  Holland:  but  in  other  parts  this  ceremony  is  not  observed. 

•nearest  relation  now  rends  some  part  of  his  garment^  antl  then  the 
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is  put  into  the  grave,  and  covered  with  earth  ;  each  friend  throwing 
g»  handful  or  spadeful  in,  till  the  grave  is  filled  up.  The  euftiu  must  be  so 
placed  in  the  grave,  as  not  to  touch  another  colli  ii. 

Tlie  Jews  account  it  a  sin,  either  in  man  or  woman,  to  tear  their  flesh, 

or  their  hair,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  cither  when  they  weep  over  the 

deceased, or  at  any  time  afterwards;  for,  ui  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xiv.,  it 

is  written,  *'  Yo  shall  not  cut  yourselves,"  Sec.     But  an  .soon  as  tht^  coiKn 

is  conveyed  out  of  the  house  for  sepulture,  ahrick,  or  broken  iH)t,  is  thrown 

out  after  it,  to  denote  that  all  sorrow  is  driven  away.     Those  who,  during 

the  life- time  of  the  deceased,  neglected  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  must 

touch  his  great  toe,  and  beg  his  pardon,  in  order  that  the  deceased  may 

not  accuse  them  at  God's  tribunal  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

At  their  departure  from  tho  grave,  every  one  tears  up  two  or  three 
handfnls  of  gras«,  and  throws  it  behind  him,  repeating  at  the  ^anlc  time 
these  words  of  the  72d  Psalm,  verse  6,  '"They  of  the  city  shall  llourish 
Hke  the  grass  of  the  earth."  Tliis  they  do  by  way  of  ackuowIed;riiient  of 
the  resurrection.  Then  they  wash  their  hands,  sit  down,  and  rise  a^aiii, 
Nine /iW<  successively,  repeating  tho  91  st  Psalm,  "He  that  dwelKth  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High."  After  this,  they  return  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode. 

When  the  nearest  relations  of  tho  party  deceased  are  retnnicd  home 

from  tho  burial,  be  they  father,  mother,  child,  husband,  wife,  brother,  or 

„  sister,  they  directly  seat  themselves  on  th<»  ^^round  ;  and 

having  pulled  off  their  hihoes,  refresh  themselves  with  breail, 

wine,  and  hard  eggs,  which  are  placed  before  them ;  accord! n;2[  as  it  is 

written  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Proverb?,   verso  (J,  "Ciive  strong'  drink 

unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  tliose  that  be  heavy  of 

heart,"  &c.     He  whose  usual  place  it  fs  to  crave  a  blessin<;  on  their  ineuls 

now  introduces  appropriate  words  of  consolation.     In  the  Levant,  and  in 

several  other  places,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  send  in  provisions  for  ten 

days  successively,  morning  and  night,  to  some  of  the  nearest  relativts,  for 

the  entertainment  of  such  guests  as  they  think  pro]«er  to  invite  ;  and  on  a 

day  appointed,  they  themselves  partake  of  tho  feai^t,  and  condole  with 

them. 

When  the  dead  body  is  conveyed  from  the  house,  his  coverlet  i^*  fohh  d 
double,  his  blankets  are  rolled  up  and  laid  upon  a  mat ;  afterwards,  a  lamp 
is  lighted  up  at  tho  bed's  head,  which  burns  for  a  week  without  inter- 
mission. 

Such  as  are  related  to  the  deccasecl  reside  in  the  house  for  ten  davs 
together,  and  during  all  that  time  sit  and  eat  uj^m  the  ground,  exco])t 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  they  go  with  a  select  coin])any  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  are  more  generally 
condoled  with  than  at  any  other  jdace.  During  tiiese  ten  day^4,  they  arc 
not  allowed  to  do  any  manner  of  business ;  neither  can  the  husband  lie 
with  his  wife.  Ten  persons,  at  least,  go  every  night  and  morning  to  pray 
with  them  under  their  confinement.  Some  add  to  their  devotions  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  the  49th  Psalm,  '^  Hear  this  all  ye  people,"  &c.,  and 
afterwards  pray  for  the  soul  of  their  deceased  friend. 

The  Jews  dress  themselves  in  such  mourning  as  is  the  fashion  of 
country  in  which  they  live,  there  being  no  divine  ducelVAv  tA^vXavvj^^Jk 
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unto.  For  full  thirty  days  the  mourner  is  not  permitted  to  bathe^  piMtma, 
or  shave  his  beard.  Indeed,  tattered  clothes,  sprinkled  with  ashesiaiidi 
general  slovenly  appearance,  point  out  the  mourning  Jew  during  tUi 
period. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days,  they  leave  the  house,  andgoil 
the  synagogue,  where  several  of  them  order  lamps  to  be  lighted  os  eidl 
side  of  the  IIechal  or  Ark,  procure  prayers  to  be  said,  and  offer  dlorilitt 
eontributions  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  tt  tb 
close  of  each  month,  and  likewise  of  the  year:  and  if  ^tho  person  iHwii 
dead  be  a  rabbi,  or  a  man  of  worth  and  distinction,  they  make  his  EffB 
upon  those  days  ;  that  is,  a  funeral  harangue  in  commendation  of  )k 
virtues. 

A  son  goes  daily  to  the  synagogue,  morning  and  night,  and  then 
repeats  the  prayer  called  Cadish,  that  is,  Holy^  for  the  soul  of  his  mothtf 
or  father,  for  eleven  months  successively ;  in  order  to  deliver  him  biM 
purgatory ;  and  some  of  them  fast  annually  on  the  day  of  the  death  if 
their  respective  relatives. 

In  some  ]>laccs,  they  set  a  monument  over  the  grave,  and  carve  ihi 
name  of  the  deceased  upon  it ;  also  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  his  deoetf^ 
and  a  line  or  two  by  way  of  encomium. — Some  Jews  go,  firom  time  to 
time,  to  the  tombs  of  their  acquaintances  and  relatives,  to  say  their 
prayers. 

Tliey  seldom  mourn  for  such  as  are  suicides,  or  who  die  under  exooiB* 
munication.  So  far,  indeed,  are  they  from  regretting  the  loss  of  thfl^ 
that  they  set  a  stone  over  the  coffin,  to  signify  that  they  ought  to  be  stonB^ 
to  death,  if  they  had  had  their  deserts. 

SEC.  IV. — ECCLESIASTICAL   DISCIPLINE  — WORSHIP — FESTIVALS,  &C. 

TuE  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  judicial  authority  formerly  existing  amoo^ 
the  Jew»,  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  (some  ascribe  to  it  af' 
Ti  »  s.  1   1  •     ^*^l*cr  origin,)  and  was  composed  of  seventy-two  member^ 
Tlie  high-priest  generally  sustained  the  office  of  president  v0 
this  tribunal.     The  next  officers  in  authority  were  the  first  and  seconA 
vice-presidents.      The   members   who   were   admitted  to  a  seat  in  thcr 
Sanhedrin  were  as  follows :  1^  Chief  priests,  who  arc  often  mentioned  in  ther 
New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  as  if  they  were  many  in  number.    They 
consisted  partly  of  priests  who  liad  previously  exercised  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  partly  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  ])rie8ts,  who 
were  called,  in  an  honorary  way,  high,  or  chief  priests.     2.  Elders^  diat 
is  to  say,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  heads  of  family  associations. 
3.   The  ScrileSy  or  learned  men.     Not  all  the  scribes  and  elders  were 
membcrp,  but  only  those  who  were  chosen  or  nominated  by  the  proper 
authority. 

The  Talniudisis  assort  that  this  tribunal  had  secretaries  and  apparitors, 
and  the  very  natiure  of  the  case  forbids  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. The  place  of  their  sitting,  however,  is  a  question  on  which  there  is 
more  difference  of  opinion.  'Ihe  Talmudists  state  that  it  was  in  the 
^  'Yiple,  but  Josephus  mentions  the  place  of  assembling,  and  also  the 
ves,  as  being  not  far  firom  the  temple,  on  Mount  Zion.     But  in  the 
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tnal  of  Jesus,  it  appears  they  were  assembled,  and  that  very  hastily,  in 
the  palace  of  the  high-priest. 

When  they  met,  tliey  took  their  seats  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  semi- 
eiicle,  and  the  presidents  and  two  vice-presidents  occupied  the  centre.  At 
etch  end  was  a  secretary  ;  one  registered  the  votes  of  acquittal — the  other 
of  condemnation.  The  proper  period  of  sitting  was  all  the  time  between 
the  morning  and  evening  service. 
The  Sanhedrin  was  the  great  court  of  judicature  :  it  judged  of  all  capital 

I  fdSeacn  against  the  law  :  it  had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  by 
•oonTging  and  by  death.  Its  power  had  been  limited  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
by  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consistory  itself  terminated  its 
fiinctions  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  never  able  to 
re-establish  themselves  since, — ^nor  is  anything  related  of  them  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  our  own  times,  except  the  council  which  the  Jews  held  in  Hungary 
mthe  17th  century,  and  the  convocation  held  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices 
of  Napoleon,  in  1806. 

The  worship  of  the  synagogue,  with  its  appendant  school  or  law-court, 
where  lectures  were  given,  and  knotty  points  of  the  law  debated,  became 
the  great  bond  of  national  union,  and  has  continued,  though 
tkeijwtfJL?/  the  monarchical  centre  of  unity  in  Tiberias  disappeared  in 
a  few  centuries,  to  hold  together  the  scattered  nation  in  the 
doeetft  uniformity.  The  worship  of  the  synagogue  is  extremely  simple. 
Wherever  ten  Jews  were  found,  there  a  synagogue  ought  to  be  formed. 
The  Divine  Presence,  the  invisible  Shcchinah,  descends  not  but  whero 
ten  are  met  together ;  if  fewer,  the  Divine  Visitant  was  supposed  to  say, 

F     "Wherefore  come  I,  and  no  one  is  here  ?"     It  was  a  custom,  therefore,  in 
Mme  of  the  more  numerous  communities,  to  appoint  ten  ^^  men  of  leisure," 
^hose  business  it  was  to  form   a  congregation*.     The  buildings  were 
plain ;  in  their  days  of  freedom  it  was  thought  right  that  the  house  of 
pnjer  to  God,  from  its  situation  or  its  form,  should  overtop  the  common 
dwellings  of  man ;  but  in  their  days  of  humiliation,  in  strange  countries, 
the  lowly  synagogue,  the  type  of  their  condition,  was  content  to  lurk 
lU'&tnrbed  in  less  conspicuous  situations.     Even  in  Palestine  the  syna- 
S^es  must  have  been  small,  for  Jerusalem  was  said  to  contain  460  or 
^ ;  the  foreign  Jews,  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  world,  seem  each 
to  have  had  their  separate  building,  where  they  communicated  in  prayer 
^th  their  neighbours « and  kindred.     Such  were  the  synagogues  of  the 
Alexandrians,  tlie  Cyrenians,  and  others.     Besides  the  regular  synagogues, 
^hich  were  roofed,  in  some  places  they  had  chapels  or  oratories,  open  to 
^e.air,  chiefly  perhaps  where  their  worship  was  not  so  secure  of  protec- 
tion from  the  authorities ;  these  were  usually  in  retired  and  picturesque 
situations,  in  groves,  or  on  the  sea  shore.     In  the  distribution  of  the  syna- 
gogue some  remote  resemblance  to  the  fallen  Temple  was  kept  up.     The 
entrance  was  from  the  east;  and  in  the  centre  stood  an  elevated  tribune 
or  rostrum,  from  which  prayer  was  constantly  offered,  and  the  book  of 
the  Law  read.     At  the  west  end  stood  a  chest,  in  which  the  book  was 
laid  up,  making  the  place,   as  it  were,  the  humble   Holy  of  Holies, 
though  now  no  longer  separated  by  a  veil,  nor  protected  by  the  Cherubim 

•  Such  §ecm§  to  be  the  solution  of  s  qwBiion  on  which  learned  toVumw  \\m©  \«tti  "^XX^iil, 
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and  Mercy  Seat.    Particular  seats,  usually  galleries,  were  ruled  oflF  fe  tti 
women. 

The  chief  religious  functionary  in  the  synagogue  was  called  the  aiip^ 
or  hishop.  He  ascended  the  trihune,  repeated  or  channted  the  prayen^Ui 
head  during  the  ceremony  hcing  covered  with  a  veil.  He  called  tti 
reader  from  his  place,  opened  the  hook  hefore  him,  pointed  out  the  psflnp^ 
and  overlooked  him  that  ho  read  correctly.  The  readers,  who  were  tinN 
in  number  on  the  ordinriry  days,  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  In 
on  festivals,  were  selected  from  the  body  of  the  people.  The  Law  i 
course  was  read,  and  the  prayers  likewise  repeated,  in  the  Hebrew  bi- 
guago.  The  days  of  public  service  iu  the  synagogue  were  the  Sabbd^ 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday,  lliaf: 
was  an  officer  in  the  synagogues  out  of  Palestine,  and  probably  even  wiAk 
its  borders,  called  an  inteq)reter,  who  translated  the  Law  into  the  nm- 
cular  tongue,  usually  Greek  in  the  first  case,  or  Syro-Chaldaio  in  ttl 
latter.  Besides  the  bishop,  there  were  three  elders,  or  rulers  of  the  tymf 
gogue,  who  likewise  formed  a  court  or  consistory  for  the  judgment  of  il 
offences.  They  had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  by  soourgiBg; 
from  Origen's  account,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  had  assumed  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  But  the  great  control  over  the  public  mind  lay  in  ik 
awful  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  anathema  of  the  synagogos 
cut  ofif  the  offender  from  the  Israel  of  God ;  he  became  an  ontcaat  if 
society. 

At  present  the  Jews  select  for  the  site  of  their  sjmagogues  Bome  emi- 
nences, in  those  cities  where  the  exercise  of  Judaism  is  allowed.  The 
fabric  must  be  higher  than  the  common  houses,  for  they  say,  ^*  The  hone 
of  our  God  must  be  magnificent."  The  Jews  are  obliged  religiously  to 
observe  the  respect  due  to  the  synagogue,  and  to  forbear  talking  of  bumneei 
there,  or  even  thinking  on  any  worldly  advantages.  They  must  likewin 
avoid  sleeping  there ;  and  looking  round  about,  &c.  They  must  continM 
in  a  modest  posture,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  run  into  any  indecency. 

The  title  or  denomination  of  rabbi  is  very  ancient ;  for  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures  both  the  words  rabbi  and  iiabboni  are  to  be  found,  which  an 

synonymous  terms.     Tlie  Pharisees  of  old  assumed  this  titk 

Rabbms  and    ^  themselves,  with  abundance  of  pride  and  arrogance,  pre- 
tending to  be  the  sole  masters  and  doctors  of  the  people ; 
and  they  carried  this  ])reten8ion  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  make  the  law  subject 
to  their  traditions.     Jesus  Christ  very  severely  reprimanded  them  for  this 
their  insolent  deportment. 

Tlie  rabbins,  besides  the  privilege  of  preaching,  and  instructing  thai 
pupils,  have  that  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  of  determining  whether  a 
thing  be  forbidden  or  allowed.  When  this  power  is  conferred  upon  them, 
they  have  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  a  ke^^  put  into  their  hands.  They 
create  new  doctors,  and  ordain  them  by  imposition  of  hands,  as  Moses,  just 
before  his  death,  laid  his  hands  on  Joshua,  his  successor,  and  gave  him  his 
benediction ;  but  they  limit  and  restrain  their  power  as  they  see  most 
convenient :  one  being  confined  to  interpret  the  law,  or  such  questions  only 
as  relate  thereunto ;  and  another  to  judge  of  controversies  arising  iipon 
tliose  questions. 

At  present,  according  to  Buztorf,thc  rabbins  arc  elected  with  very  little 
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Qony.  He  who  is  to  ordain  the  new  xabbi  publishes  aloud  to  all  the 
regation,  either  on  the  Sabbath,  or  some  other  solemn  festival,  that 
a  one  deserves  to  be  admitted  amongst  the  rabbins,  for  his  religious 
ution,  sound  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Oral  Law ;  and  exhorts 
•eople  to  own  and  reverence  him  as  such,  denouncing  excommunication 
ist  all  those  who  neglect  his  admonitions.  He  then  gives  the  candi- 
the  certificate  of  his  merit  and  ability,  as  a  Doctor^  or  Hacham  ;  and 
mremonj  is  often  concluded  with  an  elegant  entertainment  given  to 
Id  rabbins,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
le  HjkCHAM  Rau,  who  are  generally  much  respected,  determine  all 
aer  of  debates ;  settle  what  things 'ftre  lawful  and  unlawful ;  and  pass 
ment  upon  religious  and  civil  affairs.  These  men  perform  all  nuptial 
Denies,  and  issue  out  divorces.  They  preach  the  practice  of  virtue 
Integrity,  they  interpret  the  laws  when  qualified,  and  are  the  princi- 
of  the  academies.  They  have  the  uppermost  scats  in  the  synagogues 
assemblies;  and  have  a  power  to  punish  tlie  disobedient,  and  to 
mmunicate  them  when  they  are  obstinate  or  perverse, 
lie  privileges  of  this  office  are,  to  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  imposi- 
t.  If  a  rabbi  has  any  goods,  he  has  a  right  to  sell  them  first,  and 
"e  all  others,  that  the  dmo  he  spends  in  negotiating  his  affairs  may  be 
3ipcdiment  to  his  studies ;  his  business  is  the  first,  likewise,  to  be 
itched  in  all  proceediugs  at  law  ;  and  he  is  allowed  to  sit  upon  the 
h  with  the  judges,  &c.  Some  of  these  privileges,  however,  are 
shed ;  the  Jews  having  at  present  no  sovereign  authority, 
lere  is  no  festival  which  the  Jews  have  so  great  a  veneration  for  as 
Sabbath  day ;  because  they  say  it  was  instituted  immediately  after 
>  q.t.v.  1,  ^^  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  mentioned  in  various  places, 
and  at  sundry  times  in  their  sacred  writings ;  particularly 
e  decalogue,  wherein  the  performance  of  the  least  thing  upon  that  day 
"bidden,  and  a  general  rest  from  all  labours  is  commanded, 
ley  must  not  either  kindle  fire,  nor  extinguish  it,  upon  this  day;  in 
>liance  with  what  is  written  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Exodus,  verse  3, 
Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath 
'  Nay,  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  it ;  not  even  to  stur  it  up. 
r  are  not  suffered  even  to  light  up  or  extinguish  a  lamp ;  they  may 
oy,  however,  any  servant  that  is  not  a  Jew  to  kindle  their  fire ;  if 
do  not,  they  either  dispose  it  so  that  it  lights  of  itself,  or  else  they  sit  in 
t>ld. — This  the  Jews  do,  even  in  Russia,  or  any  other  cold  country, 
ley  dress  no  meat  upon  tlio  Sabbath ;  neither  are  they  allowed  to 
xmything  that  has  been  dressed,  or  that  grew,  or  was  gathered  on 
day. 

ley  are  not  allowed  to  carry  any  burden  on  that  day ;  so  that  they 
'  no  more  clothes  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  them, 
r  exactness  extends  even  to  the  garb  of  their  women,  children,  and 
Lnts,  and  to  the  loading  of  their  beasts. 

ley  are  forbidden  on  this  day  to  talk  of  any  worldly  affairs ;  to  make 
iMU^n  with  respect  to  bu3dng  and  selling ;  or,  to  give  or  take  any- 
r  by  way  of  payment.  A 

either  must  they  handle  or  touch  any  of  the  tools  of  theur  trade,  or 
other  things,  the  use  whereof  is  prohibited  on  tlie  &)\A>a.\S\  ^Ai^. 
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They  are  not  allowed  to  walk  above  a  mile,  that  is  to  say,  two  Uioiwil  V^^ 
cubits,  out  of  any  market-town  or  village.  But  they  can  walk  u  ki|a' 
as  they  please  on  the  Sabbath  day,  provided  they  go  not  out  of  thesaMll^ 
of  the  town  wherein  they  live.  They  always  regard  the  suburbs  utpslp' 
of  the  town ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  go  out  of  town  nponttl 
day,  they  invariably  measure  the  distance  allowed  for  walking,  from ttfj 
end  of  the  suburb. 

They  never  engage  in  any  work  on  the  Friday,  but  what  tlwyi 
accomplish  with  ease  before  the  evening ;  and  whatever  is  necessurfaj 
the  Sabbath  is  prepared  beforehand.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  thf^ 
take  the  provision  which  is  intended  for  the  next  day,  and  deposit  it  iii 
warm  place ;  after  which  all  manner  of  work  is  over.  In  some  towBi|l| 
man  is  appointed  on  purpose  to  give  notice  about  half  an  hour  before  tti 
Sabbath  begins,  that  every  one  may  cease  from  their  labours  in  conyenM 
and  due  time. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  begins  half  an  hour  before  sunset ;  and,  conseqaeadfi 
from  that  instant  all  prohibitions  are  strictly  observed.  For  this  RtfH 
the  w^oraen,  even  the  most  necessitous,  are  obliged,  previously,  to  light  if 
a  lamp,  which  has  seven  lights,  emblematical  of  the  seven  daysoftti 
week.     This  lamp  bums  the  greatest  part  of  the  night. 

In  order  to  begin  the  Sabbath  well,  many  of  them  put  on  clean  liMli 
wash  their  hands  and  face,  and  go  to  the  synagogue,  where  they  say  Ai 
92d  Psalm,  ^^  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,"  &c.  wiA 
their  common  prayers.  They  also  thank  God  that,  by  his  separatuni  rf 
them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  has  reserved  and  chosen  their  nitifli 
from  all  others,  as  his  only  favourites.  To  these  prayers  and  thavb- 
givings,  they  add  a  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  in  these  words,  froa 
the  2d  of  Genesis,  "  Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  &c. — "  And  Go4 
blessed  the  seventh  day,"  &c. 

They  go  directly  home  from  the  s^'nagoguc ;  and  their  usual  salutatioi 
to  each  other  afterwards,  is,  "  a  good  Sabbath  to  you,"  and  not  **  good 
night,"  or  "good  morrow."  Moreover,  the  fathers  bless  their  chtldreo, 
and  the  doctors  their  pupils,  on  that  day ;  others  add  to  these  benedictionl 
several  portions  of  their  sacred  writings,  in  commemoration  of  the  Sabbatli; 
some  before  meat,  and  some  after,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place 
where  they  sojourn. 

When  the  whole  family  is  seated  at  supper,  the  master  of  the  house 
holds  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  pronounces  these  words,  out  of  the 
2d  of  Genesis,  "  Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  Sec,  He  then  retmni 
God  thanks  for  having  instituted  and  appointed  the  strict  observance  d 
the  Sabbath,  and  blesses  the  wine  ;  he  now  drinks  some  part  of  it  himself, 
lookhig  steadfastly  on  the  Sabbath  lamps,  and  then  gives  a  stnall  quantit} 
to  such  as  sit  at  the  table  with  him.  After  this,  he  repeats  the  23d  Psalm 
"  Tlie  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  &c.  Then  he  blesses  the  bread,  holding  t 
up  on  high  with  both  his  hands  whilst  he  pronounces  tlie  name  of  tli 
Lord.  He  now  distributes  it  all  round,  and  the  family  eat  and  amus 
themselves  that  evening  and  the  next  day  as  agreeably  as  they  can.  Suppc 
being  over  they  wash  theifl^nds,  and  some  Jews,  after  they  havo  eater 
repeat  the  104th  Psalm,  "  Dless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  Sec. 

They  preach  sometimes  in  the  forenoon,  and  sometimes  in  the  aftcmooi 
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fat  their  synagogues,  or  other  places  appointed  for  divine  worship,  and  take 
tiieir  text  from  the  Pentatcucli,  out  of  the  lessons  for  the  day.  They 
preach  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  their  sermons  they  recommend  virtue, 
sod  discourage  vice,  illustrating  thi'ir  notions  with  passages  from  the  Pen- 
"te^tcnch,  and  from  their  most  celchrated  rabbins.  These  quotations  are 
a.l^vays  delivered  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  the  evening  they  go  to  the  synagogue  again,  and  join  the  remem- 

brance  of  the  Sabbath  with  their  common  prayers  ;  and  tlirec  persons  rt>nd 

.    out  of  the  Pentateuch  the  beginning  of  the  section  for  the  week  following. 

They  have  likewise  a  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  a  prayer 

ibr  them  oa  the  Sabbath,  after  which,  those  who  can  a  fiord  it  are  very 

charitable  and  beneficent  to  the  poor. 

They  usually  make  three  meals  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath ; 
■    the  firi>t  is  on  the  Friday,  after  evening  service ;  the  other  two  on  the  day 
Allowing.     The  cloth  is  never  removed  during  the  whole  time. 

As  soon  as  night  comes  on,  and  they  can  discover  t/trec  stars  in  the 
heavens  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and  they  are 
^owed  to  go  to  work ;  because  the  evening  prayer,  which  they  rather 
delay  than  hasten,  is  then  begun. 

To  the  usual  prayer  for  the  evening,  they  add  a  remembrance  of  the 

I  •  Sabbath,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  days  of  the  week  ;  also  tho 

"?     Slst  Psalm,  "  He  that  dwelluth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  &c. 

»i      To  this,  several  portions  of  their  scripture,  and  several  benedictions  and 

s>     good  wishes,  are  likewise  added. 

c         As  before  observed,  they  make  tho  Sabbath  last  as  long  as  they  can,  by 
I      prolonging  their  hymns  and  prayers;  since  it  is  a  received  opinion  amongst 
them,  that  the  souls  of  the  damned,  as  well  as  those  in  purgatory,  endure 
no  torments  upon  that  day. 

The  new  moon  is  a  festival,  because  it  is  instituted  and  appointed  in 
the  book  of  Numbers ;  and  because  there  was  a  new  and  grand  sacrifice 

offered  on  that  day.  This  festival  is  sometimes  part  of  two 
several  days,  that  is,  the  end  of  one  day  and  the  beginning 
of  another.  They  are  not  debarred  from  working  or  trading  u])on  this  day; 
the  women  only,  who  are  exempted  from  all  labour  during  the  festival, 
lay  aside  their  work,  and  they  all  indulge  themselves  a  little  more  than 
usual  in  the  way  of  living. 

The  Jews  say  that  the  new  moon  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  women^s 
festival,  in  commemoration  of  their  liberality  in  parting  with  their  most 
Taluable  jewels,  to  contribute  to  the  magnificence  of  divine  service.  This 
action,  so  singular  in  a  sex  whose  pride,  principally,  consists  in  dress  and 
appearance,  and  to  whom  nothing  is  more  dear,  was  performed  on  the  new 
moon  of  the  month  of  March. 

In  their  prayers  they  make  mention  of  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and 
repeat  from  the  ll3th  to  the  118th  Psalm,  on  that  day.  They  bring  out 
the  Pentateuch,  and  four  persons  read  it,  to  which  is  added  the  prayer 
called  MussAF,  or  addition.  They  also  read  the  institution  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  was  formerly  offered  on  this  day. 

Some  Jewish  devotees  fast  on  the  vigil  of  this  festival,  and  beg  of  God 
that  the  new  moon  may  prove  propitious  to  their  wishes. 

Some  few  days  after,  the  Jews,  being  assembled  by  iv\f^v\>  ow  ^  XA^Txtc^^^ 
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or  in  an  open  court,  consecrate  this  planet  by  praising  God,  **  wbo  htk\ 
been  pleased  to  renew  the  moon,  and  who  will,  in  the  same  manner,  rm 
the  Jews,  his  elect  people/'  &c. — The  prayer  conclndes  with  a  UMHi|{ 
addressed  to  God,  through  the  moon,  the  work  of  his  bands.     Three  lof^ 
which  are  to  bo  regarded  as  the  transports  of  a  holy  joy,  attend  this  ba 
diction  ;  immediately  after  which,  they  say  to  the  moon,  '*  May  it  be  if  | 
impossible  for  my  enemies  to  hurt  me,  as  it  is  for  me  to  touch  tbee.*— 
These  words  are  succeeded  by  several  imprecations  against  their  enemii 
They  now  join  in  a  particular  prayer  to  God,  in  which  they  style  him  Alj 
Creator  of  the  planets,  and  the  restorer  of  the  new  moon.     Then,  irilk< 
their  hands  devoutly  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  they  beg  of  Gh>d  to  ddifff 
them  from  all  evil ;  and  having  remembered  King  David,  they  salute  evk 
other,  and  depart.     Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  looked  on  by  warn 
Jews  as  ill  omens. 

The  Talmudists  do  not  agree  in  fixing  the  timo  when  the  world  begta 

Some  insist  that  it  was  in  the  spring,  that  is,  in  the  month  NiSAK,  ww 

,  is  our  March  ;  others,  that  it  was  in  autumn,  that  is  toa^'i 

cw-ycar  6  ay.  ^^  ^^^^  month  TiSRi,  which  answers  to  our  September.  TWl 

last  notion  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  they  begin  their  year  from  that  tinKi 
And  notwithstanding  it  is  written  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  of  tti 
month  NiSAN,  '^  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  moDthii* 
yet  afterwards  they  altered  it,  and  began  their  year  with  the  month  Tnu^ 
or  September, 

From  thence  came  the  feast  Rosen  Hasana,  or  New-Yeat^t  Day^  wVA 
is  kept  on  the  two  first  days  of  Tisri  ;  for,  in  Leviticus,  chapter  xxBL 
verse  24,  it  is  written,  *'  In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  seventh  day  of  tin 
month,  shall  ye  have  a  Sabbath,"  &c.  During  this  festival  all  mannl 
operations  and  transactions  in  trade  are  entirely  laid  aside. 

They  hold,  from  tradition,  that  on  this  day  particularly  God  Almigbtf 
judges  the  actions  of  the  year  past,  and  orders  all  things  that  shall  happa 
for  the  year  to  come.  From  the  first  day  of  the  month  Elul,  or  Afiput^ 
therefore,  they  begin  their  penance  ;  which  consists  in  plunging  themsetm 
into  cold  water,  and  in  confessing  themselves,  scourging,  and  beating  thflir 
breasts  with  their  fists,  while  in  the  water.  In  some  places  they  ynA 
themsi'lves  before  it  is  day,  say  their  prayers,  and  acknowledge  their  mani- 
fold sins  and  iniquities,  and  repeat  some  penitential  psalms.  Tliere  aie 
many  who  give  alms  without  ceasing  until  the  day  of  absolution.  Thii 
they  continue  forty  days,  and  sound  a  horn  on  the  beginning  of  the  month 
Elul.     On  Ncw-Year's-Eve  they  say  all  their  prayers  fasting. 

These  religions  ceremonies  are  generally  observed  a  week,  at  least,  before 
the  feast ;  and  on  the  eve  thereof  they  generally  employ  their  time  m 
w^ashing,  and  procuring,  by  way  of  discipline,  thirty-nine  stripes  to  be 
given  them  ;  as  it  is  written  in  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xxv.,  ^'  Forty  stripes 
he  may  give  hiui,  and  not  exceed,"  &c.  Tiiis  flagellation-  is  called 
Maleutu. 

The  ancient  Jews  formerly  laid  all  their  sins  upon  a  he-goat,  which 
afterwards  they  drove  into  the  desert ;  but  the  modem  Jews,  instead  of  a 
goat,  now  throw  them  upon  the  fish.  After  dinner  they  repair  to  the 
l>rink  of  a  pond,  or  river,  and  shako  their  clothes  over  it  with  all  their 
force.     This  practice  is  taken  from  a  passage  of  the  prophet  Micah,  chapter 
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▼iu  Tene  19,  ^'He  will  have  compassion  on  us;  he  will  subdue  our 
iniquities,  and  cast  all  our  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

After  these  two  holy  days  are  over,  the  Jews  still  continue  to  rise  before 

day  to  say  their  prayers,  fast,  and  do  penance,  until  the  10th  of  the  month 

-  Tisri,  which  is  the  fapt,  or  day  of  expiation,  and  called  Jom 

iJaUoo.        *  '  Hachipur  ;  for  they  consider  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 

employed  in  examining  the  actions  of  mankind  during  the 

first  nine  dajB,  and  that  he  pronounces  sentence  on  the  tenth.    In  the  23d 

ehaptcr  of  Leviticus  it  is  said,  ^^  On  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  there 

shall  bo  a  day  of  atonement,"  &c.,  and  during  that  day  all  manner  of  work 

IB  lud  aside,  as  on  the  Sabbath.     They  observe  this  fast  with  such  strictr 

ness,  that  they  neither  cat  nor  drink  anything ;  thinking,  by  this  abstinence, 

that  their  names  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Dook  of  Life,  and  blotted  out  of 

the  Book  of  Death,  wherein  they  would  assuredly  be  found  without  duo 

repentance. 

They  indulge  themselves  in  eating  on  t]ie  eve  of  this  festival,  because 
the  next  day  is  a  fast.     Many  of  them  wash,  and  have  thirty-nine  stripes 
I    given  them,  called  Maleuth  ;  and  such  as  arc  po8ses8cd  at  that  time  of 
i     other  people's  effects,  are  commanded  to  make  restitution.    They  likewise 
;     ask  pardon  of  such  as  they  have  injured,  and  forgive  those  that  have 
f     injured  them.     Nay,  they  seek  them  out,  and  sue  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  if  this  bo  refused,  they  protest  against  such  an  implacable 
spirit  before  three  witnesses,  and  thrice  return  to  the  charge  ;  after  which 
the  penitent's  conscience  is  entirely  discharged  from  all  animosity  and 
kitred.    They  likewise  give  alms,  and  show  all  the  demonstrations  of  a 
sincere  repentance. 

Two  or  three  hours  before  the  sun  sets  they  go  to  prayers,  and  then  to 

snpper ;  but  all  must  be  over  before  sun-set.     They  now  dress  themselves 

m  new  robes,  or  put  on  their  funeral  clothes,  and  thus  attired,  each  with 

a  taper  in  his  hand,  they  go  without  their  shoes  to  the  synagogue,  which, 

on  this  night,  is  splendidly  illuminated  with  lamps  and  candles.     There 

each  man  lights  his  taper,  and  repeats  several  prayers  and  confessions  in  a 

lOQd,  but  melancholy  tone,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  sincerity  of  his 

^pentance.  The  confession  of  each  penitent  is  alphabetically  digested,  each 

^n  having  its  proper  letter,  so  as  to  be  recollected  with  the  greatest  ease. 

•^e  external  signs  of  godly  sorrow,  at  once  conspicuous  in  a  repentant 

*cw,  who  condemns  himself  before  God,  by  a  long  account  of  his  trans- 

S'^ons,  is  certainly  very  remarkable.     Tliese  signs  are  dirty  tattered 

<^Iotbes,  mourning,  or  shrouds  ;  a  melancholy  and  dejected  countenance,  a 

long  beard ;  down-cast  eyes,  made  languid  by  penance,  and  disposed  to 

Weeping ;  a  holy  eagerness  determining  the  penitent  to  press  through  the 

crowd  of  devotees,  and  be  foremost  in  the  synagogue ;  and  so  perfect  a 

distraction  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  senses,  whilst  he  is  running 

over  the  alphabet  of  his  sins.     In  short,  he  appears  to  have  just  strength 

enough  to  support  his  body  during  the  meditation  of  the  soul.     This  lasts 

three  hours  at  least ;  after  which  they  go  home  to  bed.  Some,  indeed,  stay 

all  night  long,  and  all  the  next  day  in  the  8}^ag()gue,  saying  their  prayers 

and  repeating  psalms.     In  the  meantime,  the  women  light  up  candles  and 

lamps  at  home,  and  according  as  the  light  bums,  prognosticate  good  or 

eyil  fortune. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  those  who  have  led  a  flcandaloin  and 
dissolute  life,  are  not  only  admitted,  but  invk^  into  the  congregatioii,oi 
the  first  evening  of  the  festival.  Two  rabbis,  who  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  chauntcr,  perform  this  solemn  invitation,  and  declare  to  the  congregir 
tion,  "  Tliat  they  are  allowed  to  pray  with  the  wicked." — ^After  whidi, 
the  chauntcr  opens  the  HEcnAL,  and  sings  a  prayer  of  moderate  lengik, 
which  the  congregation  repeat  after  him,  but  not  so  loud  as  to  be  beari 
This  cancels  all  rash  vows,  oaths,  and  resolutions,  of  the  preceding  yeir, 
in  case  they  were  made  voluntarily,  without  any  compulsion. 

The  next  momiiig,  such  as  went  home  repair  again  by  day-break  io  Ai 
synagogue,  dressed  as  before,  and  there  stay  till  night,  standing  all  tlie 
time,  saying  their  prayers  without  intermission,  repeating  psalms  u' 
confessions,  and  beseeching  God  to  pardon  all  their  traasgressions. 

In  the  course  of  the  service,  various  portions  of  Scripture  are  red, 
particularly  part  of  Leviticus,  chapter  xxvi.,  Numbers,  chapter  zxix.^u' 
Isaiah,  chapter  Ivii.  They  mention  in  their  prayers  the  additional  sacri- 
fice of  the  day,  and  entreat  God  to  build  their  sanctuary,  to  gather  their 
dispersions  among  the  Gentiles,  and  conduct  them  to  Jerusalem,  when 
they  may  offer  the  sacrifice  of  atonement,  agreeably  to  the  Mosaic  law.  h 
the  afternoon  service,  besides  portions  of  the  law  and  prophets,  the  grcttflii 
part  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  read. 

Some  Jews  prepare  their  tents  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles^  immediaidf 
after  the  Expiation. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  TisRi,  is  the  Feast  d 
Tents,  Tabernacles,  or  Booths ;  which  is  called  Succoth,  in  commemon* 

tion  of  their  encampment  in  the  wilderness,  when  they 
Tabernacles.    ^   departed  out  of  Egypt;  and  under  which  they  werepI^ 

served  as  a  nation  for  forty  years  together,  in  the  midst  ol 
frightful  and  barren  deserts.  In  the  23d  chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  is  written, 
''  In  the  15th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the 
fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  to  the  Lord  seven  days ;  on  the  first 
day  shall  be  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  Sabbath.  And 
ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of 
palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook  ;  and 
ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.  Ye  shall  dwell  in 
booths  seven  days ;  all  that  are  Israelites  born  shall  dwell  in  booths :  that 
your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Every  one,  therefore,  makes  a  booth,  or  tent,  in  some  place  near  lus 
house,  which  he  covers  with  leaves,  and  adorns  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
can.  The  rabbins  have  been  wry  punctual  as  to  the  fashion  and  nature  of 
these  booths,  as  well  as  their  dimensions.  No  tent  must  be  more  than 
twenty  cubits  high,  nor  less  than  ten  spans.  Such  as  are  rich  adorn  them 
with  tapestry,  over  which  they  hang  boughs  of  trees  laden  with  fruit,  as 
oranges,  lemon»,  and  grapes.  These  tents  must  be  neither  set  up  under  a 
house  nor  tree.  They  eat  and  drink  in  these  tents  and  some  He  all  night 
in  them,  or  at  least  spend  in  them  so  much  time  of  the  night  and  day  as 
they  used  to  pass  at  homo,  during  the  eight  days  that  the  festival  lasts. 

It  continues  nine  days  in  reality,  although  the  law  instituted  and  com- 

^uded  .^even  ;  hut  ancient  custom  has  added  one ;  and  another  day  was 
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rdained  over  and  above  for  the  solemn  assembly,  in  Numbers,  chap.  xxix. 
vrse  35.  The  two  first  and  tlie  two  last  days  of  this  festival,  like  those 
f  the  Passover,  are  very  solemn  ;  but  the  other  five  are  not  so  strictly 
ibserved. 

This  festival  of  Tents,  or  Tabernacles,  begins  at  home,  with  some  par- 
kicnlar  benedictions,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  supper.  Private  devotion 
sow  succeeds  the  public,  and  the  father  of  the  family  never  begins  to 
eonsecrate  the  festival  till  he  has  been  first  at  prayers  in  the  synagogue 
till  night.  They  leave  their  tents  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day,  as  soon 
SI  night  draws  on. 

On  the  14th  of  the  month  Adar,  which  is  our  March  or  February, 

the  feast  of  Purim  is    observed,   in  commemoration  of  Esther,  who 

upon  that    day  preserved  the   people  of  Israel   from   a 

n»fcMt  of    ^^  extirpation  by  the  conspiracy  of  Haman,  who  was 

hanged,  with  all  his  children.    This  feast  was  called  Purim, 

beeaoae  it  was  written  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Esther,  '^Therefore  they  called 

those  days  Purim,***   &c.  ;   the  word  signifying  LoU  or  Chan<ie9 ;  for 

Baman,  their  enemy,  had  cast  lots  to  destroy  them  on  those  two  days. 

The  first  only,  however,  is  strictly  and  solemnly  observed.  They  fast 
en  the  eve,  but  during  these  two  days  they  may  tT«iffic,  or  do  any  manner 
of  work ;  yet  on  the  first  day,  though  under  no  obligation,  they  voluntarily 
abstain  from  both. 

On  the  first  night,  they  go  to  the  synag(^gue,  where,  after  their  ordi- 
aaij  prayers,  they  commemorate  their  happy  deliverance  from  that  fatal 
tonqyiracy,  and  the  Chazan  reads  and  explains  the  whole  book  of  Esther, 
whidi  is  written  on  vellum,  and  rolled  up  like  the  Pentateuch.  They 
iho  call  it  Megiiilla,  or  volume.  The  Chazan,  or  Header^  is  allowed 
to  sit  at  this  lesson,  whereas  he  must  stand  while  he  reads  the  law. 
After  he  has  unrolled  the  volume,  he  pronounces  three  prayers,  and 
Ktoms  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  calling  thein  together  to  share  this 
ceremony,  an^  for  delivering  them  out  of  the  merciless  hands  of  Haman. 
He  then  reads  the  history  of  Haman  and  Elsther. 

The  Jews  observe  similar  ceremonies  in  the  service  of  the  next  morning, 
ud  read  on  this  day  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  17th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
^'WseS,  '*Then  came  Amalek,"  &c.  They  have,  likewise,  particular 
pftjers  and  blessings  for  this  happy  occasion. 

On  this  feast  they  bestow  public  alms  upon  the  poor,  and  all  relations 
^  friends  visit,  and  send  each  other  presents  of  such  things  as  are  good 
^  eat  Scholars  make  presents  to  their  tutors,  masters  to  their  servants, 
^  persons  of  distinction  to  their  inferiors.  In  short,  the  whole  day  is 
spent  in  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  as  it  is  written  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
Eether,  "  That  they  should  make  them  days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of 
^diog  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor,"  &c. 

When  the  year  consists  of  two  Adarb,  the  Jews  call  the  14th  day  of 
the  first  Adar  the  little  Purim  ;  but  it  is  merely  nominal,  for  none  of  the 
^ve  ceremonies  are  observed  thereon. 

The  15th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  which  often  answers  to  our  Aprils 
is  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  which  is  called  Pesach,  or 
.^••f «»"  ihepanage  over,  in  commeraoralion  of  the  departvire  of  tUe 
Jew$  from  Egypt.    It  continne^^  a  whole  week ;  \>\\\.  «v\<^\  ^^ 
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live  out  of  Jerusalem  and  its  territories  make  it  hold  «ght  daj^i 
to  the  ancient  custom,  when  the  new  moon,  hj  the  Sahhedriii^s  ord«^ 
proclaimed,  without  any  computation.  This  festival  is  ordained  in  the! 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Bible.    The 
which  precedes  the  Passover  is  called  the  Grand  Sabbath;  on 
day  the  rabbins  preach  a  sermon  on  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

The  two  first  and  two  last  day^  of  the  Passover  are  solemn  fesiivali^i 
which   no   person  is  permitted  either  to  work,  or  do  any  mannt 
business ;  nay,  they  keep  thorn  as  strictly  as  the  Sabbath  ;  only  that 
make  a  fire,  dress  their  meat,  and  carry  what  things  they  want 
place  to  place.     On  the  four  middle  days  they  are  only  obliged  to 
from  work,  but  are  permitted  to  touch  money. 

During  these  eight  days  they  must  neither  eat,  nor  have,  any  leai 
bread,  or  any  leaven  in  their  houses,  nor  even  in  their  custody ;  so 
they  eat  none  but  unleavened  bread  all  that  time  :  according  to 
chapter  xii.,  verses  15,  16,  17*     This  bread  they  call  Azyma. 

In  order  to  obey  this  precept  as  punctually  as  possible,  the  master  1 
a  wax  candle,  and  searches  the  house  over  with  the  utmost  care^  to 
it  of  everything  that  is  fermented,  pr3ring  into  every  comer,  and  even  iill^ 
all  the  trunks  and  cupboards.  He  now  beseeches  God  to  make  up  ttl/ 
defects  of  his  searc|^,  ^Uhat  all  the  leavened  bread  which  is  in  the  hoMl^ 
may  become  like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  be  reduced  to  notfaingT.^ 
When  the  house  is  well  scoured,  they  whitewash  it,  and  supply  it  with  A 
new  table  and  kitchen  furniture,  or  with  such  as  is  reserved  for  the  serfioa 
of  this  day  only.  If  they  have  been  used  before,  and  arS  of  metal,  tlMf 
must  be  first  heated  in  a  forge,  and  newly  polished  before  they  can  b 
used ;  because  nothing  which  has  touched  leavened  bread  may  be  mafc 
use  of  during  those  eight  days.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  dqF 
they  bum  a  bit  of  broad,  to  give  notice  that  the  prohibition  agtimA 
leavened  bread  is  then  begun ;  and  this  ceremony  is  attended  with  a  ptf^ 
ticular  declaration,  that  the  head  of  the  family  has  no  leaven  in  Ul 
custody ;  that  if  he  has,  it  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  he  liath  dona  is 
the  utmost  of  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

They  go  to  prayers  in  the  evening;  and  at  their  return  home^tba 
master,  with  his  family  and  other  domestics,  after  washing  their  handh 
sit  down  to  a  table  which  is  duly  prepared  for  their  entertainment  in  tba 
day-time,  and  set  off  with  all  the  elegance  and  grandeur  tliat  the  circaiB- 
stances  of  each  person  will  admit  of.     Instead  of  the  ceremony  which  was 
formerly  observed,  in  conformity  to  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  viz.,  ^'To 
eat  the  lamb  with  unleavened  bread,  and  bitter  herbs,"  &c.,  they  hate 
some  small  pieces  of  lamb  or  kid,  dressed  with  unleavened  bread.     Som^ 
times  they  have  a  plate  covered,  in  which  there  are  three  mjBteriooi 
cakes,  one  for  the  high-priest,  one  for  the  Levites,  and  a  third  for  ths 
people ;  also  the  blade-bone  of  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  or,  at  least,  some  part 
of  it.     The  Portuguese  Jews  have  the  bone  on  the  table  during  the  whob 
eight  days  of  the  Passover.     When  the  shoulder  is  served  up  whole,  at 
this  ceremony,  they  have  a  hard  egg  with  it.     To  this  they  add  a  ^ah 
representing  the  bricks  which  their  ancestors  were  formerly  forced  to 
make  in  Egypt.   This  meat  is  a  thick  paste,  composed  of  apples,  almonda^ 
nuts,  iigs,  &c.,  which  they  dress  in  wlne^  axid  qcmow  VvIVl  clunanum. 
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oke  only  into  pieces,  to  represent  the  straw  that  they  made  nse  of  in 
«  making  of  their  bricks.  In  another  dish  they  have  celery,  lettuco, 
lervil,  cresses,  ^Id  snocory,  and  parsley.  Tlieso  arc  their  fAtter  lierb^a. 
.  craet  full  of  vinegar,  and  another  of  oil,  are  set  on  the  tabic,  near  tlic 
ilad. 

The  Jews  make  a  great  diflference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  way 
F  celebrating  the  Passover.  Formerly  they  used  to  cat  the  Iamb  roasted 
rbole ;  but  ever  since  their  sacrifices  have  been  abolished,  which  could  be 
llered  nowhere  but  at  Jerusalem,  they  roast  one  part  of  it,  and  boil 
nother  ;  nay,  sometimes  cut  it  in  pieces,  which  is  enough  to  prevent  its 
eing  sacrificed.  The  want  of  their  i»crifices,  likcwi<«i',  obliges  them  at 
sesent  to  suppress  several  hymns,  which  relate  to  the  Paschal  Lamb ; 
nd  their  dispersion  obliges  them,  also,  to  beg  of  God  to  re-establish 
emsalem,  the  temple,  and  its  sacrifices,  and  to  deliver  them  at  this  day, 
m  he  formerly  did  their  forefathers,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians. 
lie  modem  Jews  conclude  their  meal  with  the  unleavened  bread,  but  in 
armer  times  they  ended  it  with  the  lamb  ;  and  they  now  omit  girding 
heir  loins,  taking  a  staff  in  their  hands,  and  pulling  off  their  shoos  when 
hey  eat  the  lamb  ;  all  which  was  practised  under  the  ancient  law ;  but 
hey  take  care,  however,  to  preserve  that  humility  and  attention  which 
tfe  due  to  this  religious  ceremony.  They  decline  their  heads  all  the  time 
hey  are  eating ;  and  such  Jews  as  .are  eminent  fur  their  piety  put 
lothing  into  their  mouths  without  meditating  on  the  several  mysteries 
■Hth  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration. 

From  the  day  after  the  Passover  to  the  thirty- third  day  following,  they 
spend  their  time  in  a  kind  of  mourning ;  they  neither  marry  nor  dre^s 
themselves  in  any  new  clothes,  neitlier  do  they  cut  their  hair,  nor  show 
laj  demonstrations  of  ]>ublic  joy ;  l>ecausc  at  that  time,  that  is,  from  the 
byafter  the  Passover  until  the  thirty-third  day  after,  there  was  once  a  great 
mortality  amongst  the  pupils  of  liabbi  IlACiiinA,  who  was  one  of  their 
Host  celebrated  doctors.  After  the  death  of  s<>mc  thousands,  the  sickness 
ceased  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the  Homer.  This  day  is  therefore  kept 
with  general  rejoicings,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  appearance  of  sorrow  or 
concern. 

The  Jews  call  the  fifty  days  which  intervene  between  the  Passover  and 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  IIomer-days.     On  the  fiftieth  day  of  the  Homer, 

which   is  the   sixth  of  Sivan,  is  celebrated  the  festival 
SnAVt'OTH,  or  of  Weeks  ;  which  is  so  named,  because  it  is 
cept  at  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  which  they  compute  from  the  Pass- 
over.    At  present  it  is  observed  for  two  days  together. 

These  two  days  are  observed  almost  as  strictly  as  the  Passover  holi- 
lays ;  for  no  work  is  allowed  to  be  done  upon  them,  neither  can  the  Jews 
ransact  any  business,  nor,  in  short,  do  anything  more  than  on  the 
Siibbath  :  excepting  that  they  are  allowed  to  kindle  their  fire,  dress  their 
rictnals,  and  carry  whatever  they  want  from  place  to  place. 

At  the  feast  of  Penteco9t  five  persons  read  the  sacrifice  of  the  day,  and 
ikewise  the  history  of  Ruth,  because  frequent  mention  is  made  there  of 
he  harvest.     At  this  time  they  regale   themselves   with  all  sorts  of 
lainties  made  of  milk,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  symbol  oC  iVi^  \vk^ 
loth  on  account  of  its  sweetness  and  its  whiteness  ;  and  mi  l\\e.  3«ti%  V^^&.^ 
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a  pride  in  having,  as  Cat  as  possible,  tlie  most  ezjHress  and  liTdj  iinigM 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  occurred  at  the  Uiih  of 
religion,  they  never  forget  to  serve  up  at  table  on  this  day  a  cake 
moderately  thick,  which  they  call  the  Cake  of  Sinai.     This  ia  to 
them  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  God  gave  them  the  law. 

The  Jews  formerly  called  Pentecost  the  feast  of  the  Harvest,  and  dif 
of  First  Fruits,  because  the  first  of  their  com  and  fruit  was  at  that  tin 
offered  in  the  temple,  which  was  the  close  of  this  solemnity ;  but  this  m 
never  be  in  Europe,  harvest  falling  always  much  later  than  Whitsniitiik 
It  might,  however,  bear  this  name  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Arabia,  lad  ii 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Upon  this  day  their  tradition  assures  us  that  the  law  was  given  fli 
Mount  Sinai  ;  for  which  reason  they  adorn  their  synagogues,  At 
Hechal,  or  Ark,  the  reading-desk — also  their  lamps  and  candleiikk% 
and  even  their  houses,  with  roses  and  other  gay  and  odoriferous  flowoi 
and  herbs,  beautifully  wreathed  in  the  form  of  crowns  and  festoons.  Of 
these  decorations  they  are  very  profuse. 

Their  prayers  are  adapted  to  the  feast,  and  they  read  the  aocomitrf 
the  sacrifice  made  on  that  day  out  of  the  Pentateuch  :  also  the  AftabAi 
out  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  benediction  for  their  prince.  In  the  aftff- 
noon  there  is  a  sermon  preached,  in  commemoration  of  the  law.  WhentiM 
second  day  of  the  feast  is  over,  the  ceremony  of  the  Habdalla  is  IN^ 
formed  in  the  evening,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Passover,  to  denote  that  ttl 
feast  is  concluded. 


A  TABLE  OF  OFFICES  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEJ^. 

Patriarehtf  or  Fathers  cf  Familiet-^Sfich  as  Abraham ^  ls€tac,  and  Jacob,  and  hit 

Judges — Temporary  Supreme  Governors,  immediately  appointed   by   God  ofcr  ^ 
children  of  Israel. 

Kings—And  they  either  of  the  whole  nation,  or,  after  the  falling  off  of  the  ten  tribcft  ^ 
Judah  or  Israel. 

Elders — Senators,  the  LXX.,  or  Sanhedrin. 

Judges — Inferior  Ralers,  snch  as  determine  controrersies  in  particular  cities. 

/Araf/i7tf«—Hebrew8|  descendants  from  Jacob. 

An  Hebrew  of  Hebrews — An  Israelite  by  original  extraction. 

A  Proselyte  of  the  Covenant — ^Who  was  circumcised,  and  submitted  to  the  whole 

A  Proselyte  cf  the  Gate — Or  stranger,  who  worshipped  one  God,  but  remained 
curocised. 

OFFICERS  UNDER  THE  ASSYRIAN  OR  PERSIAN  MONARCHS. 
Tirshatha — Or  Governor  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  or  Persia. 

Heads  of  the  Captivity^The  chief  of  each  tribe  or  family,  who  exercised  a  nrrcwio' 
government  during  the  CapUvity.  » 

UNDER  THE  GRECIAN  MONARCHS. 

SUPERIOR   OFPICBR8. 

Maeeabees^The  successors  of  Judas  Maccabeus^  liigh-priestx,  who  presided  wit 
kinflj  power. 
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UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPEROR. 

regidenit,  or  GoverDon— Sent  from  Rome  with  imperial  power. 
wirarcha — ^Wbo  had  kingly  power  in  fonr  provinces. 
roeonsuls — Or  Depotiea  of  Provinces. 

iNrsEiOE  orricBRs. 
*mbi9eang — Or  taz-gatheren. 
'eniuriont — Captuns  of  an  hundred  men. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  OFFICERS,  OR  SECTS  OF  MEN. 

figh  Priests — Vl'ho  only  might  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

SpBOiuf  Priests,  or  Sagan,  who  snpplied  the  high^prieat's  office,  in  case  he  were  disabled 

ri^A  Priests/or  the  War — Set  apart  for  the  occasion  of  an  expedition. 

Viri/j — Levites  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  divided  into  twenty-foor  ranks,  each  rank 
serving  weekly  in  the  temple. 

^evites — Of  the  tribe  of  Led,  but  not  of  Aaron*s  family  :  of  these  were  three  orders, — 
Gershonites,  Koharthites,  Merarites,  several  sona  of  Levi. 

\^€thinims — Inferior  aervants  to  the  priests  and  Levitea,  nut  of  their  tribe,  to  draw 
water  and  cleave  wood,  &c 

*r0phett — Anciently  called  Seers,  who  foretold  future  events,  and  denounced  God's 
judgments. 

'^k'Mren  of  the  Prophets — Their  diaciples  or  acholars. 

V"tse  Men — So  called  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  or  Gcutile  Pliilosophers. 

Scribes — Writers  and  expounders  of  the  law. 

^ifputers-'ThtX  raiaed  and  determined  questions  out  of  the  law. 

Halbins  or  Doctors — Teachers  of  Inrael. 

Liberiines — Freedmen  of  Rome,  who,  being  Jews  or  proselytea,  had  a  i»ynagog«e  or 
oratory  for  themfcelves. 

Gaulonitt  s,  or  Galileans — Who  pretended  it  unlawful  to  obey  a  heathen  magistrate. 

Berodians — Who  shaped  their  religion  to  the  times,  and  particularly  flattered  Ilerod. 

Epicureans — Who  placed  all  happiness  in  pleaaure. 

SfMcs— Who  denied  the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  pretended  all  events  were  determined  by 
fatal  necesaity. 

Simon  Magnus — Author  of  the  heresy  of  the  Gnosticks,  who  taught  that  men,  however 
vicioua  their  practice  was,  ahould  be  saved  by  their  knowledge. 

Vieolaitans — The  diaciples  of  Xicolas,  one  of  the  first  seven  Deacons  who  taught  the 

community  of  wives. 
Vaxarilei — Who,  under  a  vow,  abstained  from  wiue,  &c. 
fazarenc* — Jews  professing  Christianity. 
',elots,  Sicarii,  or  murderers — Who,  under  pretence  of  the   law,  thought  themselves 

authorised  to  commit  any  outrage. 
*harisees — Separatists,  who,  upon  the  opinion  of  their   own  godliness,  despised  all 

others. 
addtuees  -  Who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  angels,  and  spirits. 
amaritans — Mongrel  professors,  partly  heathen,  and  partly  Jews,  the  ofTspring  of  the 

Assyrians  sent  to  Samaria. 
poMtles — Missionaries,  or  persons  sent ;  they  who  were  sent  by  our  Saviour  from  their 

number  were  called  The  Twelve. 
uAo;»s— Successors  of  the  Aiwstles  in  the  government  of  tlie  Church. 
eaeons — Officers  chosen  by  the  Apostles  to  take  care  of  the  fioor. 
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HISTORY  AND  RELIGIOUS  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

MAHOMETANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LIFE   OF   MAUOMET. 

It  is  an  often-repeated,  but  ju^t  remark,  that  *'  Great  effects  beqpm^S 
proceed  from  little  causes."  This  is  pre-eminently  true  when  appliedi  i^ 
Mali      in  '        Mahometanism ;  since  there  appears  to  be  acaroelj  waiy 

ground  of  comparison  between  its  author  and  the  AaagBM 
which  his  system  has  wrought  in  the  world ;  changes  by  far  gremter 
any  others  introduced  into  the  civilized  world  by  a  single  cauae,  if 
42xcept  those  wrought  by  Christianity. 

Mahometanism  has  now  existed  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  jetm  I^ 
has  spread  its  delusions  over  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  At  fb* 

present  time,  it  may  bo  found  holding  an  almost  undisputod 
where  it  ciisu.    ^way  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Europey 

and  Africa ;  in  the  Barbary  states,  in  the  interior  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  island  of  Madagascar ;  in 
the  Persian  states;  the  Russian  states  of  Little  Tartary,  AetraehaXSi 
Kazan,  Kirghis,  Kazaks,  &c. ;  amongst  the  independent  Tartan ;  in  * 
great  part  of  Hindoostan ;  many  of  the  Eastern  islands,  aa  Malay, 
matra,  Java,  &c.  &c. ;  and  may  bo  traced  in  different  parts  even  of 
vast  empire  of  China.  Its  blinded  and  deluded  votaries  are  estimated 
from  one  hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

That  Mahomet  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects  mnst 
admitted.     He  had  doubtless  native  talents  of  a  superior  order,  and 

ambition  for  power  and  authority  which  scarcely  knew  anX 
Mahometanism*    bounds ;  but  these  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  r^- 
iiot  to  be  attii-  Hgious  and  political  ascendency  which  he  gained,  or  tbtf 
butcd  entirely  to  wide  diffusion  and  enduring  permanence  of  that  sjratem  of 
the  geniuB  of  its  imposture  which  he  palmed  upon  the  worid.     Tlie 


meaoi 


employed  by  him  were    entirely  disproportioned   to  the 
success  which  crowned  his  efforts. 

How  thcu  shall  the  problem  of  his  success  be  resolved  ?     The  state  of 
v.» «  .1     .  .    ^^6  Eastern  world,  where  this  imposture  becfan,  was  indeed 

not  to  llie  state   -  tij..  ^-r^  «  .**«■. 

of  the  Christian  favourable  to  its  spread.     For  several  centuries  foUowmg 
world,  although  the   apostolio  age,  the  Christian   religion  subsisted  in  a 
that  ivas  favour-  great  degree  in  its  original  purity  and  simplicity.     Bat » 
gradual  decline  of  the  apmt  oi  CW\a\A%iGL\V^  \a^  ^^^sidUb« 
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Ignorance,  sapentition,  and  corrnption  prevailed  to  an  alanning  extent ; 
and  by  the  commencement  of  the  seventh   century,   the  state   of  the 
Christian  world  had  become  gloomy  and  appalling.     In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  especially  Syria  and  the  countries  bordering  upon 
Arabia,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  itself,  these  evils  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  numerous  sects  and  heresies  that  prevailed,  and  by   the 
incessant  controversial  wars  which  they  waged  witli  each  other.     The 
church  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  disputes  of  the  Arians,  Sabelli- 
sas,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Collyridians,  by  whom  the  great  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  were  so  confounded  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and 
the  jargon  of  schools,  that  they  ceased,  in  great  measure,  to  be  regarded 
*8  a  rule  of  life,  or  as  pointing  out  the  only  way  of  salvation.     The  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel,  the  blessed  source  of  peace,  love,  and  unity  among 
men,  became,  by  the  perverseness  of  sectaries,  a  firebrand  of  burning 
contention.     Council  after  council  wtis  called — canon  after  canon  was 
enacted — prelates  were  traversing  the  country  in  every  direction  in  the 
prosecution  of  party  purposes,  resorting  to  every  base  art,  to  obtain  the 
uthoritative  establishment  of  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  and  the  con- 
demnation and  suppression  of  those  of  their  adversaries.     The  contests 
ilso  for  the  episcopal  office  ran  so  high,  particularly  in  the  West,  that  the 
opposing  parties  repeatedly  had  recourse  to  violence,  and,  in  one  memor- 
able instance,  the  interior  of  a  Cliristian  church  was  stained  by  the  blood 
of  a  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  rival  bishops,  who  fell  victims  to 
tlieir  fierce  contentions.     Yet  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these 
places  of  preferment  should  have  been  so  greedily  sought  after  by  men  of 
oormpt  minds,  when  we  learn  that  they  opened  the  direct  road  to  wealth, 
Inzury,  and  priestly  power.     Ancient  historians  represent  the  bishops  of 
that  day  as  enriched  by  the  presents  of  the  opulent,  as  riding  abroad  in 
pompous  state  in  chariots  and  sedans,  and  surpassing  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  feasts  the  sumptnonsness  of  princes ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  barbarous  ignorance   was  fast  overspreading   the  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  ecclesiastical  orders  themselves  not  excepted.     Among 
the  bishops,  the  legitimate  instructors  and  defenders  of  the  church,  num- 
bers were  to  be  found  incapable  of  composing  the  poor  discourses  which 
their  office  required  them  to  deliver  to  the  people,  or  of  subscribing  the 
decrees  which  they  passed  in  their  councils.     The  little  learning  in  vogue 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  monks.      But  they,  instead  of  cultivating 
science,  or  diffusing  any  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  squandered  their  time 
in  the  study  of  the  fabulous  legends  of  pretended  saints  and  martyrs,  or 
in  composing  histories  equally  fabulous. 

This  woful  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals  in  the  clergy  was  fol- 
lowed, as  might  be  expected,  by  a  very  general  depravity  of  the  common 
people ;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  Qod  left  himself  altogether 
without  witnesses  in  this  dark  period,  yet  the  number  of  the  truly  faith- 
ful had  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  remnant,  and  the  wide-spreading 
defection  seemed  to  call  aloud  for  the  judgments  of  heaven.* 

Although  the  state  of  the  Christian  world  was  thus  favourable  to  the 
spreadof  the  Mahometan  imposture,  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  acconr 

*  TiuBU*t  Life-  of  Muhoiiivl. 
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for  its  mighty  results,  and  especially  for  its  coDtkiiuuioe,  ihrougli 

But  to  tb«  ipe.  *  ^P^  ^^  ^^™®*  ^^  ^^^  forced,  therefore,  to  leok  for  a 
cial  provideuce  more  adequate  cause,  and  tliat  cause  can  be  noihing  1m 
of  God.  than  the  special  providence  of  God.   Indeed,  the  appetniei 

of  the  Arabian  prophet  in  the  world,  and  the  rise,  progress,  and  resolk 
of  his  imposture,  are  clearly  foretold  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  mdff 

_  may  see,  Daniel  vii.  8 — 26.     Revelation  iz.  1 — ^19.    Al 

piogreu  of  Ma.  ^^^^  rcasons  which  the  Infinite  Mind  may  have  had  in  IN^ 
komcUDUin  fore-  mitting  this  arcli-heresy  to  find  a  dwelling-place  on  eaiik— 
told  in  tie  kcrip-  ^  spread  itd  branches  ao  widely — to  taJ^e  such  deep  nrt 

— to  bear  such  deadly  fruit  for  so  long  a  period — aU  fli 
moral  ends  in  view  may  bo  unknown;  but  the  wisdom  of  Qod  in  thiiM 
well  as  every  other  dispensation  of  his  providence,  will  ultimately  itiii 
forth  as  clearly  as  if  the  sunbeams  shone  upon  it,  and  the  now  inscnti- 
ble  mystery  will  be  justified  by  alt'his  children. 

We  shall   conclude   these   introdhctory  remarks   with   the  followiig 
quotation  from  Dr.  Prideuux,  ,on  the  moral  ends  of  Providence,  in  snfv- 

The  raoml      ^^S  ^^^^^  desolating  scourge  to  arise  at  that  particular  poM 
cDds  of  it,  ac.  of  the  wofld  which  gave  it  birth.     ^*'  At  lengtli,"  sajv  k^ 
cording  to  Dr.    "  having  Wearied  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  God, hi 
"  ^"''  raised  up  the  Saracens  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  wnik 

to  punish  them  for  it ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  thai 
power,  and  the  distraction  of  counsels  which  their  divisions  had  catfri 
among  them,  overran,  with  a  terrible  devastation,  all  the  eastern  pn^ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  having  fixed  that  tyranny  over  tbm 
which  hath  ever  since  afflicted  those  parts  of  the  world,  turned  evoy- 
where  their  churches  into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  a  hoirid  sapff- 
stition ;  and  instead  of  that  holy  religion  which  they  had  abused,  forcel 
on  them  the  abominable  imposture  of  Mahomet.    Thus  those  onceglorioM 
and  most  flourishing  churches,   for  a  punishment  of  their  wickedneM, 
being  given  up  to  the  insult,  ravage,  and  scorn  of  the  worst  of  enemies, 
were  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  so  terrible  a  destruction  as  hath 
reduced  them  to  that  low  and  miserable  condition  under  which  they  have 
ever  since  groaned  ;  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  seeming  to  continue 
them  thus  unto  this  day  under  the  pride  and  persecution  of  Mahometan 
tyranny,  for  no  other  end  but  to  be  an  example  and  warning  unto  othen 
against  the  wickedness  of  separation  and  division." 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Moslem*  or  Mahometan  religion,  was 

*  The  following  liitt  of  names  and  tiilut,  some  of  which  it  will  be  ronvcnient  for  ut  to  ut 
in  the  present  article,  and  all  of  which  frequently  occur  in  accouuts  relating  to  iht  East, 
together  with  their  etymological  import,  ia  taken  from  a  highlj-celebrated  woric,  **  Buth'i 
Life  of  Maliomct.*' 

Mahoxkt,     \ 

MoHAMMKo,    >   From  IIamkd;  praiaed,  highly  celebrated,  iUustriout,  ghrioue, 

Auurj>,         ) 

Moslem,        \ 

Mlmulman,  (  All  from  the  Kame  root,  AbLAM  ;  bignifying  to  yield  up,  dedicate,  eoHuermte 

Ulam,  f     entirely  to  the  service  of  religion.  ' 

IsLANISX.         ) 

Koran.— From  Kaka,  to  read;  thenotiing,  legend,  or  that  which  ought  to  be  read. 

^H.-  A  aucceMor  ;  from  the  Hebrew  CiuLarH  ;  to  be  changed,  to  tuoeecd,  to  ^nut 
round  in  a  revolution. 
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iMm  at  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  ▲.  d.  569,  or  according  to  others, 

Birth  of  Mft-  '^'  ^'  ^7^*  ^'^  parents  were  themselves  poor,  but  his 
Wsvet,  A.  o.  connexions  were  rich  and  respectable,  belonging  to  the 
^*  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  reckoned  the  most  noble  in  all  that 

fsrt  of  Arabia. 

"  Tlie  Moslem  writers,"  says  the  author  already  quoted,  '^  in  order  to 
represent  the  birth  of  their  pretended  prophet  as  equally  marvellous  with 
Prodigies  raid  ^^^^  ^^  Moses  or  of  Christ,  the  ancient  messengers  of  God 
tD  bre  attended  who  preceded  him,  have  re})orted  a  tissue  of  astonishing 
till  event.  prodigies  said  to  have  occurred  in   connexion   with  that 

event.  If  the  reader  will  receive  their  statements  with  the  same  implicit 
fidth  with  which  they  seem  to  bo  delivered,  he  must  acknowledge,  that 
it  the  moment  when  the  favoured  infant  was  ushered  into  the  world,  a 
&x)d  of  light  burst  forth  with  him  and  illuminated  every  part  of  Syria ; 
that  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Sawa  were  entirely  dried  up,  so  that  a  city 
wu  built  upon  its  bottom ;  that  an  earthquake  threw  down  fourteen 
towers  of  the  king  of  Persians  palace ;  that  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians 

Si'LTAH. — Originally  from    the   Chaldaic   S<».tam;  sigiiifving  authority^    dominion,  prin-    ' 
eipaWy. 

ymu.^An  eutistani, 

^v.— pilgrimage  ;  Hadji  ;  one  who  makes  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 

Sft&Acni. — Et}  molog}-  doubtful ;  suppoved  to  be  from  Sarak,  to  steed  ;  a  plunderer ,  a  robber. 

HuiiA,  ^ 
or      V    The  Flight ;  applied  emphatically  to  Maliomet*8  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

Heje*,   ) 

MiTTL^-Tbe  piincipal  bead  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the  resolver  of  all  doubtful  poiuti 
vf  the  law.     An  office  of  great  dignity  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Inan. — A  kind  of  priest  attached  to  the  niouquen,  whose  duty  it  is  occasionally  to  expound  a 
pusage  of  the  Koran.  They,  at  the  same  time,  usually  follow  some  more  lucrative 
employment. 

HooiuR. — The  Moollahs  form  vihat  is  called  the  Ulcma,  or  body  of  doctors,  in  theology 
aad  jurisprudence,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
ind  from  whose  number  the  Mufti  is  chosen. 

£uK. — Lineal  descendants  of  the  Prophet  liiuiself,  distinguished  by  wearing  turbans  of  deep 
set-green,  the  colour  peculiar  to  all  the  mco  of  Mahomet.  They  have  special  im- 
munities on  the  score  of  their  descent,  and  one  of  them  carries  the  green  standard  of 
the  Prophet  when  the  Grand  Seignior  appears  in  any  public  solemnity. 

^awa. — The  title  given  to  the  provincial  governors.  A  Pasha  is  to  a  province  or  pashalic, 
what  the  Sultan  is  to  the  empire,  except  that  the  judicial  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
radis,  the  provincial  magistrates.  The  tails  of  a  Pusha  aic  the  standards  which  he  is 
allowed  to  carry  ;  one  of  three  tails  is  one  of  three  standards,  which  number  gives  the 
power  of  life  and  death. 

^£iTC>Di. — This  officer  may  be  termed  the  High  Chancellor  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  attorneys  which  at  this  time  contains  the  best-informed  men 
of  the  tiation. 

^**46uo. — This  word  is  derived  from  Serai,  a  term  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  palace. 
It  is  therefure  improperly  used  as  synonymous  with  Jlarem^  the  apartments  of  the 
women.  The  Seruglio  is,  in  strictness  of  si>cech,  the  plucc  where  the  court  of  tho 
Grand  Seignior  is  held  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  at  Constantinople  this  building  includes 
the  imperial  Harem  within  its  walls. 

^luactMT. — The  national  ensign  of  the  Turks,  surmounting  the  domes  and  minarets  attached 
to  their  mosques,  as  the  Cross  does  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Christian 
countries.  This  peculiar  and  universal  use  of  the  Crescent  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fiict,  that  at  the  time  of  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina  the 
moon  was  new.  Hence  the  half-moon  is  commemorative  of  that  event. 
StBLiMR  PoRTE. — Tliis  title,  which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  court,  cabinet,  or  executive 
department  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  derived,  as  the  words  import,  from  a  lofty 
arched  gatewa/  of  splendid  construction,  forming  the  prini-\pa\  cTviTanc«  Vo  >\\«^t^\« 
orpahce.  It  is  *  phrase  equlvilent  to  "  Court  of  St,  Jamcv^  '  **  Coutx  ol  ^V.  CVow^,^''  Vr. 
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was  eztingnUhed,  and  all  the  evil  spirita  which  had  inhafaiied  the  bmb 
and  stars  were  expelled  together  from  their  celestial  abodea,  nor  eorii 
they  ever  after  animate  idols  or  deliver  oracles  on  earth.  The  ehiU  dn^ 
if  wc  may  tmst  to  tiie  same  aathoritiea,  discovered  the  moat  woodoM 
presages.  He  was  no  sooner  bom  than  he  feU  prostrate,  in  a  poston  rf 
humble  adoration,  pra3ring  devoutly  to  his  Creator,  and  saying,  ^  God  ■ 
great !  There  is  no  GK)d  but  God,  and  I  am  his  prophet !'  By  theseaal 
many  other  supernatural  signs,  equally  astounding,  is  the  prophai*8  asti- 
vity  said  to  have  been  marked." 

At  the  early  age  of  two  years,  Mahomet  lost  his  &ther;  and  four  jtta 
after,  his  mother.   Being,  now,  a  dependent  orphan,  he  was  received  into 
Mahomet  given  ^^^  family  of  his  grandfather,  under  whose  gnardiandiip  he 
in  chvge  to  his  continued  two  years,  when  the  venerable  Abdol  Motilkb 
uncle.  himself  was  called  to  give  up  the  ghost.     On  his  dyiif  bed» 

he  summoned  Abu  Taleb,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  whom  he  is  sud  to  ban 
addressed  as  follows :  *'  My  dearest,  best-beloved  son,  to  thy  chaip  I 
leave  Mahomet,  the  son  of  thine  own  brother,  strictly  recommended, 
whose  natural  father  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  take  to  himseli^  intk 
the  intent  that  this  dear  child  should  become  ours  by  adoption ;  and  mieh 
dearer  ought  he  to  be  unto  us  than  merely  an  adopted  son.  Receive  hint 
therefore,  at  my  dying  hands,  with  the  same  sincere  love  and  tender 
bowels  with  which  I  deliver  him  to  thy  care.  Honour,  love,  and  dierieh 
him  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  if  he  had  sprung  from  thine  own  Icm; 
for  all  the  honour  thou  showest  uuto  him  shall  be  trebled  unto  thee.  Be 
more  than  ordinarily  careful  in  thy  treatment  towards  him,  for  it  wiD  be 
repaid  thee  with  interest.  Give  him  the  preference  before  thine  owa 
children,  for  ho  cxceedeth  them  and  all  mankind  in  excellency  and  per- 
fection. Take  notice,  that  whensoever  he  calleth  upon  thee,  thou  answer 
him  not  as  an  infant,  as  his  tender  ago  may  require,  but  as  thon  wonUit 
reply  to  the  most  aged  and  venerable  person  when  he  asketh  tiiee  anj 
question.  Sit  not  down  to  tliy  repasts  of  any  sort  soever,  either  alone  or 
in  company,  till  thy  worthy  nephew  Mahomet  is  seated  at  the  table 
before  thee;  neither  do  thou  ever  offer  to  taste  of  any  kind  of  viands,  or  eves 
to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  towards  the  same,  until  ho  hath  tasted  thereof. 
If  thou  observest  these  my  injunctions,  thy  goods  shall  always  increaie, 
and  in  nowise  be  diminished."  * 

Abu  Taleb  having  received  the  above  solemn  charge,  took  the  young 

prophet  under  his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  the  bnsineM 

a  i^chtnt.  *'    ^^  *  merchant.      Wlien  he  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen 

years  of  age,  in  order  to  perfect  him  in  his  employmeBt» 
Abu  Taleb  took  him  with  him  into  Syria,  whither  ho  found  himsdf 
obliged  to  go  on  commercial  affiiirs.  Arriving  at  Bosra,  an  ancient  city 
of  Syria  Damacena,  he  visited  a  monastery,  whore  he  found  a  Neatoriu 
monk,  named  Felix,  and  sumamed  Boheira^  who  treated  them  with  greet 
marks  of  distinction,  and  owned  him  as  God's  apostle.  Another  monki 
called  by  the  Christians,  Sergius,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Bohdra 
to  propagate  the  new  fanaticism,  and  lent  a  helping  hand  in  compoefaiC 
the  Koran.     On  Mahomet's  first  approach  to  Bohoira,  the  monk  obeerved, 

*  Moipin*t  Mahonictaniini  £xplaiDcil,vol.  i.  p.  GO. 
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or  said  he  observed,  a  eort  of  luminoiia  or  transparent  cloud  round  hia  head, 
which  preaerred  him  from  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays;  also,  tiiat  the  dry  trees 
nnder  which  he  sat  were  everywhere  instantly  covered  with  g^^een  leaves, 
which  served  him  for  a  shade — all  certain  signs  that  the  prophetic  dignity 
resided  in  him.  He  likewise  discovered  the  seal  of  prophecy  impressed 
between  his  shoulders,  whilst  he  kissed  the  hinder  part  of  his  garment. 
Tmrning  one  day  to  the  uncle,  Abu  Talcb,  he  said,  ''  Depart  with  this 
child,  and  take  great  care  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; 
for  your  nephew  will  one  day  become  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  he 
will  perform  great  things  by  the  appointment  of  God."  Abu  Talcb  here- 
upon immediately  returned  to  Mecca,  and  gave  an  account  to  the  Korcish 
of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mahomet,  as  ho  advanced  towards  the  years  of 
puberty,  grew  extremely  popular.  He  was  the  most  handsomo  and  the 
best-made  man  of  all  the  Arabs  of  his  time  ;  and  ho  was  not  only  famed 
for  his  beauty,  but  ho  likewise  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity 
and  good  sense;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Al-Amin, 
or  the  Faithful.  This  is  the  favourable  portrait  given  us  of  him,  at  tlie 
age  of  fourteen,  by  some  of  the  Moslem  historians. 

Mahomet  made  his  first  campaign  when  he  Wcis  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  under  his  uncle  Abu  Talcb,  who  commanded  the  Korcisli  against  the 
tribes  Kenan  and  Hawazan.  Of  tlie  cause  of  this  war  no  traditionary 
account  is  on  record  ;  but,  as  it  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  through 
the'course  of  the  four  sacred  months,  it  was  termed  the  ^'  impious  war." 
During  these  months  it  was  held  unlawful  to  wage  war  ;  the  Arabs  then 
taking  off  the  heads  of  their  spears,  and  ceasing  from  incursions  and  other 
hostiUties.  However,  the  Koreinh  were  victorious  in  this  war,  which 
could  not  fail  of  rendering  the  people  of  their  tribe  still  more  devoted  to 
Abu  Taleb  and  the  young  Mahomet. 

Mahomet  continued  in  the  employment  of  his  uncle  until  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.     About  that  time  died  one  of  the  chief 

En  ten  the  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^Y"*  leaving  a  widow  of  the  name  of  Cadijah  ; 
■errice  of  Cadi-  who,  requiring  a  factor  to  manage  her  stock,  Mahomet  en- 
jah,  nhom  he  tcred  her  service,  and  traded  for  her  some  years,  to  Dainas- 
™*^*^*'  cus  and  other  places.     In  this  service  Mahomet  conducted 

himself  with  so  much  propriety,  that  he  not  only  merited  the  respect,  but 
actually  won  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  who  was  twelve  years  older 
than  himself,  he  being  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Cadijah 
having  married  him,  he  became  suddenly  exalted  to  an  equality  with 
some  of  the  richest  men  of  the  city. 

Whether  this  unlooked-for  elevation  had  inspired  Mahomet  with  an 
extraordinary  ambition,  or  whatever  other  motive  prompted  him,  he  soon 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  wishing  to  appear  a  man  of  no  common 
character,  and  as  one  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  world  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system  of  religion,  which  should  embrace  what- 
ever was  excellent  in  the  Pagan  morsdity,'and  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensations.  His  commercial  transactions  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Syria,  having  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  numerous  Christians  av 
Jews  residing  in  tliose  countries,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  tvys^k  o^  cns 
ing  a  new  reli^on  would  not  he  very  difficult.     He  pioccevVeA,  Vvo^«^ 
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with  mucli  caution  and  care ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  attained  fab 
Retires  to  the  thirty-eighth  year,  that  he  retired  from  the  bunoaM  of 
caTo  of  Hem,  the  world,  repauring  daily,  to  a  certiun  cave  in  the  Tidniftf 
wherehematures  of  Mecca,  called  the  cave  of  Hera,  for  the  oetenable 
607^'^"'  ^    °    purpose   of    spending    his    time  in  fasting,   prayer,  and 

meditation. 
Having,  at  length,  matured  his  plan,  he  opened  the  subject  of  tlie 
supernatural  visions,  with  which  he  had  been  favoiured  in  the  cave,  to  hif 
Disclose*  it  to  ^^^®  Cadijah.  At  first  she  treated  his  visions  as  the  dreuu 
Cadijah,  who  be-  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  or  as  the  delusions  of  the  deriL 
comes  his  con-  Mahomet,  however,  persisted  in  assuring  her  of  the  pbi- 
^^'^'  lity  of  these  communications,  and  rising  still  higher  in  hii 

demands  upon  her  credulity,  at  length  repeated  a  passage  which  ha 
affirmed  to  be  a  part  of  a  divine  revelation,  recently  conveyed  to  him  bf 
the  ministry  of  the  angel  Qabriel.     The  memorable  night  on  which  thii 
visit  was  made  by  the  heavenly  messenger  is  called  the  ^'  night  of  AI 
Kadr,"  or  the  night  of  the  divine  decree^  and  is  greatly  celebrated,  as  it 
was  the  same  night  on  which  the  entire  Koran  descended  from  the 
seventh  to  the  lowest  heaven,  to  be  thence  revealed  by  Gabriel  in  saoeea- 
sive  portions  as  occasion  might  require.      The  Koran  has  a  whole  chiptar 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  this  event,  entitled  Al  Kadr.     It  ii  is 
follows :    *^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God.     Verily,  we  sent 
down  the  Koran  in  the  night  of  Al  Kadr.     And  what  shall  make  ihee 
understand  how  excellent  the  niglit  of  Al  Kadr  is  ?     This  night  is  betttf 
than  a  thousand  mcmths.     Therein  do  the  angels  descend^  and  the  spiiit 
Gabriel  also,  by  the  permission  of  their  Lord,  with  his  decrees  concerning 
every  matter.     It  is  peace  until  the  rising  of  the  morn."  *     On  this 
favoured  night,  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Ratnadariy  according  to  the 
prophet,  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  in  glorious  form,  to  communicate  tiio 
happy  tidings  of  his  mission.      The  light  issuing  from  his  body,  if  the 
apostle-elect  may  bo  believed,  was  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eyes  to  behold; 
he  fainted  under  the  splendour ;  nor  was  it  till  Gabriel  had  assumed  a 
human  form,  that  ho  could  venture  to  approach  or  look  upon  him.     The 
angel  then  cried  aloud,   ^^  O,  Mahomet,   thou  aut  thb.apostlb  of 
God,  and  I  am  the  angel  Gabriel  !"     *'  Read  ! "  continued  the  angel; 
the   prophet  declared   that  he  was  unable  to  read.     *'  Read ! "  Gabriel 
again  exclaimed,  '^  read,  in  the  name  of  thy  Lord,  who  hath  created  all 
things  ;  who  hath  created  man  of  congealed  blood.     Read,  by  thy  most 
beneficent  Lord,  who  hath  taught  the  use  of  the  pen ;  who  teacheth  man 
that  which  ho  knoweth  not."  f     The  prophet,  who  professed,  hitherto,  to 
have  been  illiterate,  then  read  the  joyful  tidings  respecting  his  ministry  on 
earth ;  when  the  angel,  having  accomplished  his  mission,  majestically 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  disappeared  from  his  view.      When  the  story  of 
this  surprising  interview  with  a  celestial  visitant  was  related  to  Cadijah 
in  connexion  with  the  passage  repeated,  her  unbelief,  as  tradition  averSi 
was  wholly  overcome,  and  not  only  so,  but  she  was  wrought  by  it  into  a 
kind  of  ecstacy,  declaring,  ^'  By  him  in  whoso  hands  her  soul  was,  that 
she  trusted  her  husband  would  indeed  one  day  become  the  prophet  of  his 

•   Komi,  rli.  xcvii.  t  ^'h»  xcviii. 
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nation."    In  the  height  of  her  joy,  she  immediatoly  imparted  what  she 
had  heard  to  one  Waraka,  her  cousin,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  liave 
been  in  the  secret,  and  who,  being  a  Christian,  liad  learned  to  write  in  the 
Hebrew  character,  and  was  tolerably  well  versed   in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures.     lie  unhesitatingly  assented  to  her  opinion  respect- 
ing the  divine  designation  of  her  husband,  and  even  affirmed,  that  Maho- 
met was  no  other  than  the  great  prophet  foretold  by  Moses,  the  son  of 
Amram.     Tliis  belief  that  both  the  prophet  and  his  spurious  religion  were 
subjects  of  inspired  prediction  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptiures,  is  studi- 
ously inculcated  in  the  Koran.     ^*  Thy  Lord  is  the  mit^lity,  the  merciful. 
This  book  is  certainly  a  revelation  from  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  which 
the  faithful  spirit  (Gabriel)  hath  caused  to  descend  upon  thy  heart,  that 
thou  mightest  be  a  preacher  to  thy  people  in  the  perspicuous   Arabic 
tongue  ;  and  it  is  home  witness  to  in  the  scriptures  of  former  ages.    Was 
it  not  a  sign  unto  them  that  the  wise  men  among  the  children  of  Israel 
knew  it?"* 

Having  made  a  convert  of  his  wife,  his  next  object  was  to  gain  other 
proselytes.     Among  the  first,  who  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  prophet, 
Gitini    oiher  ^'^  ^"^  servant  Zeid  Ebn  Hareth,  whom  he  rewarded  for 
^rotelrtet;     bnt  his  belief  and  attachment,  by  granting  him    his  freedom, 
•t  firatwiih  dif-  ^li^  the  SOU  of  Abu  Taleb,  Maliomet's  coudiii,  was  his  next 
"*  ^''  convert ;  but  the  impetuous  youth,  disregard inrj  the  other 

two  as  persons  of  comparatively  little  note,  used  to  style  himself  the  first 
of  believers.  I  lis  fourth  and  most  important  convert  was  Ahubeker,  a 
powerful  citizen  of  I^Iecca,  by  whose  influence  a  number  uf  persons  |M)s- 
aessed  of  rank  and  authority  were  induced  to  profess  the  religion  of  Islam. 
Tliese  were  Otliman,  Zobair,  Saad,  Abdorrahmaii,  and  Ahu  Obeidah, 
who  afterwanls  became  the  principal  leaders  in  his  arrni<fS,  and  his  main 
instniments  in  the  establishment  both  of  his  imposture  and  of  his  empire. 
Four  years  were  spent  in  the  arduous  ta^k  of  winning  over  these  nine  indi- 
riduals  to  the  faith,  some  of  whom  were  the  princi})al  men  of  the  city,  and 
who  composed  the  whole  party  of  his  y»rosclytes  jircvionsly  to  his  begin- 
ning to  proclaim  his  mission  in  public.  He  was  now  forty-four  years 
of  age. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  of  Mahomet  had  been  confined  to  the  c<mversion  of 
a  few  individuals ;  but  now  the  time  having  come  for  spreading  his  doc- 
trines abroad,  he  directed  Ali  to  prepare  a  generous  enter- 
j^.'^-T*"?*  il!!  tainment,  to  which  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Abdol 
hm'Hr,  friendt.  Motalleb  Were  mvited.  Tlu^e  havmg  assembled,  the  pro- 
and   ronneiiont,  plict  arose  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : — "  I  know  no 

who  tarn  tbem  ^^^  j^^  ^l^^  whole  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  who  can  propose 
into  ndicuie.  ,  .  ■    _,  i  .        i     .         ^i  i        -r 

anythmg  more  excellent  to  his  relations  than  what  I  now 

do  to  you  ;  I  offer  you  happiness  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to 

come ;  God  Almighty  hath  commanded  me  to  call  you  unto  him  ;  who 

therefore  among  yon  will  be  my  vizier  (assistant)  and  will  become  my 

brother  and  vicegerent  V     General  astonishment  kept  the  assembly  silent ; 

none  offered  to  accept  the  proffered  office,  till  the  fiery  Ali  burst  forth,  and 

declared  that  he  would  be  the  brother  and  assistant  of  the  prophet.     '*  1/ 
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said  he,  ^*  O  prophet  of  God,  will  he  thy  viner ;  I  mjraelf  wiD  best  ott 
the  teeth,  pull  out  the  eyes,  rip  open  tlie  bellies,  and  cut  off  the  kgi,  of 
all  those  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  thee."  The  prophet  caught  the  yonnf 
proselyte  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  ^*  This  is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  wj 
successor  ;  show  yourselves  obedient  unto  him."  At  this  apparently  ex- 
travagant command,  the  whole  company  burst  into  laughter,  telling  Aha 
Taleb  that  he  must  now  pay  obedience  and  submission  to  his  own  son! 
As  words  were  multiplied,  surprise  began  to  give  way  to  indignation,  the 
serious  pretensions  of  the  prophet  were  seriously  resented,  and  in  the  iflw 
the  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion,  affording  the  ardent  apostle  but  aloh 
der  prospects  of  success  among  his  kinsmen. 

Notwithstanding  his  above  ill  success  with  his  tribe,  he  was  so  farfroa 
being  discouraged,  that  he  continued  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  iti 

heard  him  with  some  patience,  till  he  came  to  upbraid  thM 

Preaches     in  ^^th  the  idolatry,  obstmacy,  and  perverseness,  not  ooly  of 

SI^M  of  Mcc^  themselves,  but  of  their  fathers.     This  so  highly  provoM 

them,  that  they  openly  declared  themselves  his  enemioi) 
some  few  only  excepted,  who  were  converted  to  Mahometanism.  Nor 
could  ho  have  escapeid  their  resentment,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  Abi 
Taleb,  his  uncle,  who  was  very  active  in  his  favour.  However,  the  duel 
of  the  Koreish,  and  even  many  of  his  own  relations,  warmly  solicited  him 
to  desert  his  nephew ;  but  all  their  endeavours  proving  ineflRsctual,  they  it 
length  threatened  Abu  Taleb  with  an  open  rupture,  if  he  did  not  proTiil 
on  Mahomet- to  desist.  Abu  Taleb  was  so. far  moved  at  this  threat,  thit 
he  earnestly  dissuaded  his  nephew  from  pursuing  the  aiiair  any  farther; 
representing  the  great  danger  he  and  his  friends  must  otherwise  run ;  hot 
Mahomet  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  telling  his  uncle  plainly,  "that if 
they  set  the  sun  against  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  his  lefti 
he  would  not  relinquish  his  enterprise."  Abu  Taleb,  therefore,  finding 
him  so  firmly  resolved  to  proceed,  used  no  further  arguments,  bnt  pro- 
mised to  stand  by  him  against  all  his  enemies  :  so  that  notwithstandiif 
the  people  of  his  tribe  came  to  a  determination  to  expel  both  him  and  lul 
followers,  he  found  a  powerful  support  in  his  uncle  against  all  their  maoU* 
nations. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  his  pretended  mission,  his  party  growing  formid- 
able at  Mecca,  the  city  passed  a  decree,  by  which  they  forbade  any  mx0 
Is  obliged  to  re-  ^^  J^^^  themselves  with  him.     Tliis,  however,  did  not  muA 
tire  from  Mecca ;  affect  him,  while  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb  lived  to  protect  him ; 
but  returns.         but  he  dying  two  years  after,  and  the  government  of  the 
city  then  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  a  fresh  opposition  waS 
renewed  against  him,  and  a  stop  soon  put  to  the  further  progress  of  hif 
designs  at  Mecca.     Mahomet,  therefore,  seeing  all  his  hopes  in  a  manner 
crushed  here,  began  to  think  of  settling  elsewhere  ;  and  as  his  uncle  Abbts 
lived  for  the  most  part  at  Tayif,  a  town  sixty  miles  distant  from  Mecca, 
towards  the  east,  and  was  a  man  of  power  and  interest,  he  took  a  journey 
thither,  under  his  protection,  in  order  to  propagate  his  imposture  there. 
But,  after  a  month's  stay,  finding  himself  unable  to  gain  even  one  prose- 
lyte, ho  retired  to  Mecca,  with  a  resolution  to  wait  for  such  further  advan-, 
"^^^cs  as  time  and  opportunity  might  offer.     His  wife  Cadijah  being  now 
I,  after  living  with  him  two-and-twenty  years,  he  took   two  other 
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ive&  in  her  stead, — ^Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  Lewda,  the 
inghter  of  Zama ;  adding  a  while  after  to  thehi  a  third,  named  Uaphsa, 
e  daughter  of  Omar  ;  and  by  thus  making  himself  son-in-law  to  three 
the  principal  men  of  his  party,  ho  strengthened  liis  interest  considerably, 
yesha  is  said  to  have  been  then  only  six  years  old  ;  on  which  account  the 
impletion  of  that  marriage  was  deferred,  though  not  for  many  years,  the 
astern  women  being  very  early  marriageable. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  is  placed  the  mcsra,  that  is,  his 

imous  night-joomey  from  Mecca  to  Jenisalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  of 

Makes   m  fit-  ^^^ch  he  tells  US,  in  the  seventeenth  cluipter  of  the  Koran  :  for 

lOuB  Dighujour-  the  people  calling  on  him  for  miracles  to  prove  his  mission, 

ey  froQi  Mercs  ^nd  finding  himself  unable,  or  being  unwilling,  to  feign  any, 

MonuDTwith'the  ^  ^^^^  *^®  matter,  he  invented  this  story  of  his  journey  to 

ngel  Gabriel,  OD  heaven.     The  story,  as  related  in  the  Koran,  and  believed 

Keut   called  by  the  Mahometans,  is  this :  At  night,  as  ho  lay  in  his  bed 

Ubonk.  ^^j^  jjjg  best-beloved  wife  Ayeslia,  he  heard  a  knocking  at 

bis  door ;  upon  which,  arising,  he  found  there  the  angel  Gabriel,  with 

Beventy  pairs  of  wings,  expanded  from  his  sides,  whiter  than  snow,  and 

dearer  than  crystal,  and  the  beast  Alborak  standing  by  him  ;  which,  they 

iiy,  is  the  beast  on  which  the  prophets  used  to  ride,  when  they  were 

cvried  from  one  place  to  another,  upon  the  execution  of  any  divine  com- 

nind.     Mahomet  describes  it  to  be  a  beast  as  white  as  milk,  and  of  a 

■ixed  nature,  between  an  ass  and  a  mule,  and  also  of  a  size  between  both ; 

Iwtof  such  extraordinary  swiftness  as  to  equal  even  lightning  itself. 

As  soon  as  Mahomet  appeared  at  the  door,  the  angel  Gabriel  kindly 
(■braced  him,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  God,  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
Mt  to  bring  him  unto  God  into  heaven  ;  where  he  should  see  strange  mys- 
tsies,  which  were  not  lawful  to  be  seen  by  any  other  man.  He  prayed  him 
tliento  get  upon  Alborak  ;  but  the  beast  having  lain  idle  and  unemployed 
bom  tlie  time  of  Christ  to  Mahomet,  was  grown  so  mettlesome  and  skit- 
tish, that  he  would  not  stand  still  for  Malioniet  to  mount  him,  till  at 
kigih  he  was  forced  to  bribe  him  to  it,  by  promising  }iim  a  place  in  Para- 
be.  'Wlien  he  was  firmly  seated  on  him,  the  angel  Gabriel  led  the  way 
vith  the  bridle  of  the  beast  in  his  hand,  and  carried  the  prophet  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  On  his  coming  thither, 
lU  the  departed  prophets  and  saints  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
tonlatc  him  ;  and  thence  attending  him  into  the  chief  oratory,  desired 
Urn  to  pray  for  them,  and  then  withdrew.  After  this  Mahomet  went 
out  of  the  temple  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  found  a  ladder  of  light  ready 
faed  for  them,  which  they  immediately  ascended,  leaving  Alborak  tied  to 
iitK^  till  their  return. 

On  tlieir  arrival  at  the  first  heaven,  the  angel  knocked  at  the  gate ;  and 
iirfunning  the  porter  who  he  was,  and  that  he  had  brought  Mahomet,  the 
Mend  of  God,  he  was  immediately  admitted.  This  first  heaven,  he  tells 
■^  was  all  of  pure  silver  ;  from  whence  he  saw  the  stars  hanging  from  it 
l^duuDS  of  gold,  each  as  big  as  Mount  Noho,  near  Mecca,  in  Arabia.  On 
beniraoce  he  met  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  it  seems  was  our  first  father 
Idam;  and,  as  he  advanced,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  angels  in  all  manw 
flfdiapefl,-— in  the  shape  of  birds,  beasts,  and  men.  We  must  not  forget 
ohnre,  tliat  Adam  had  the  piety  immrdiately  to  eiwbraco  iW  \«o^ 
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giving  God  thanks  for  so  great  a  son ;  and  then  recommended  himself  i» 
his  prayers.  From  this  first  heaven,  he  tells  us,  that  he  ascended  into  tbe 
second,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years' journey  ahove  it; 
and  this  he  makes  to  be  the  distance  of  every  one  of  the  seven  lieavcoi, 
each  above  the  other.  Here  the  gates  being  opened  to  him  as  before,  tt 
his  entrance  he  met  Noah,  who,  rejoicing  much  at  the  Right  of  him,  i^ 
commended  himself  to  his  prayers.  This  heaven  was  all  of  pure  gold, 
and  there  were  twice  as  many  angels  in  it  as  in  the  former  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  angels  in  every  heaven  increased  as  he  advanced. 
From  this  second  heaven  he  ascended  into  the  third,  which  was  made  of 
precious  stones,  where  he  met  Abraham,  who  also  recommended  himself 
to  his  prayers ;  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  did  the  same  in  the  fourth  heaTen, 
which  was  all  of  emerald ;  Moses  in  the  fifth,  which  was  all  of  adamant; 
and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  sixth,  which  was  all  of  carbuncle;  whence 
he  ascended  into  the  seventh,  which  was  all  of  divine  light,  and  here 
ho  found  Jesus  Christ.  However,  it  is  observed,  that  here  he  alters  h» 
style ;  for  he  does  not  say  that  Jesus  Christ  recommended  himself  to  hit 
prayers,  but  that  he  recommended  himself  to  the  prayers  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  angel  Gabriel,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  told  him  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  attend  him  any  further ;  and  therefore  directed  him  to 
ascend  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  throne  of  God  by  himself.  This  he  per- 
formed wit))  great  difficulty,  passing  through  rough  and  dangerous  places, 
till  he  came  where  he  heard  a  voice,  saying  unto  him,  "  0  ^fahomet, 
salute  thy  Creator;"  whence  ascending  higher,  ho  came  into  a  place  where  hr 
saw  a  vast  expansion  of  light,  so  exceedingly  bright,  that  his  eyes  could 
not  bear  it.  This,  it  seems,  was  tho  habitation  of  the  Almighty,  where  liis 
throne  was  placed ;  on  tho  right  side  of  which,  he  says,  God's  name  and 
his  own  were  written  in  these  Arabic  words :  "  La  ollah  ellallah  Mahomet 
reful  ollah ;"  that  is,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  h 
HIS  Prophet  ;"  whicli  is  at  this  day  the  creed  of  the  Mahometans.  Being 
approached  to  the  divine  presence,  he  tells  us,  that  God  entered  into  i 
familiar  converse  with  him,  revealed  to  him  many  hidden  mysteries,  made 
him  understand  the  whole  of  his  law,  gave  him  many  things  in  charge, 
concerning  his  instructing  men  in  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, bestowed  on  him  several  privileges  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
then  returned,  and  found  the  angel  Ciabriel  waiting  for  him  in  the  place 
where  he  left  him.  The  angel  led  him  back  along  the  seven  heavens,  throngli 
which  he  had  brought  him  ;  an<l  set  him  again  upon  the  beast  Alborak, 
which  stood  tied  to  the  rock  near  Jcrusaleni.  Then  he  conducted  him 
back  to  Mecca,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  brought  him  thence ;  and  all  thif 
within  the  space  of  the  tenth  part  of  one  night. 

On  his  relating  this  story  to  the  people  the  next  morning  after  he 
pretended  the  thing  to  have  happened,  it  was  received  by  them  with  a 

The  Btorv  not  g<^"i'i'J*l  outcry  ;  and  the  imposture  was  never  in  a  greater 

CTc«litc«l    i.v  tlic  dan'aT  of  beiufj  totally  blasted,  than  by  this  ridiculous  fable. 

Ill  •  *  * 

people,  !in.    riio  Hni^  l,ow  ridiculous  soever  the  story  may  appear,  Mahomet 

in Ta'n^*r."^  '^'""  ^^^^  ^  further  design  in  it  than  barely  telling  such  a  mira- 
culous adventure  of  himself  to  the  people.     Hitherto  he  had 
only  given  thoni  tin*  Koi'an,  which  was  his  written  law ;  and  had  pre- 
sided to  be  nothing  moiv  than  barely  the  messenger  of  God,  in  publish- 
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f  it  OS  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  But  now,  loai-ning 
IB  bi«  firiend  Abdallah,  that  the  Jews,  besides  the  written  law  dietated 
CSod  hinadf,  bad  also  another  law,  called  the  oral  law,  given  with  it,  as 
y  pvetendy  to  Hoses  himself,  while  in  the  mount ;  and  undciftanclinc^ 
it  Hum  laWf  which  had  its  whole  foundation  in  the  Favin^rs  and  dictates  of 
«ea,-!iite  in  as  gveat  voncration  with  them  as  the  otlier  ;  he  had  a  mind 
th^'AllBtfrto  advance  his  authority  to  the  same  pitch,  and  to  make  all 
4kgfiMt  aiiid  dMatea  p»ass  for  oracles  among  the  Mnssnlmane,  as  t1io$e 
idrMtot-pMended  to  proceed  from  Mnscs  did  aiv.dng  the  Jews;  and  fur 
n'wlBAAiAj  it  was  that  he  invented  Chin  story  of  his  journey  to  heaven. 
n#  itory,  however,  whatever  advantages  he  roiglit  and  did  gain  by  it 
lCS,  liit 'religion  became  more  firmly  established,  wa«  deemed  at  fii-Kt  so 
_^ ';/ '  gras|7  'ridiculous,  that  it  occasioned  the  revolt  of  many  of 
^?2^*^  ^^  disctplcsy  and  mado  his  stay  at  Mecca  no  longer  i>rneti- 
^^V'*" *  -cable.  Bat  what  ho  lost  at  ^lecca  he  gained  at  ^ledina, 
na  JMJed  Yatfareby  a  dty  lying  270  miles  north-west  from  Mecca  ; 
iiib^i<itfi  inhabited,  the  one  part  by  Jf  ws,  and  tlio  other  by  heretical 
ilMfattui^  Theaetwo  parties  did  not  agree  at  all,  and  feuds  and  faetions 
^  ft  leng;th  to  high  among  them,  that  one  party,  cxa.«])erated  against 
e  oAer,  went  over  to  Mahomet.  Tlius  we  arc  told,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
ar  of  bis  miasion,  there  came  to  him  from  thence  seveiity-threo  men  and 
:o  women.  Twelve  of  these  he  retained  awhile  with  him  at  ]\leeca.  to 
struct  them  in  his  new  religion ;  then  sent  them  back  to  Yathnb,  a-^  liis 
reive  apostles,  there  to  propagate  it  in  that  town.  In  this  th(  y  lab«;iired 
(undantly,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  a  bliort  time  they  <bew  over 
e  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  of  wliicli  ^lalioniet  reccivin;;  an 
"count,  resolved  to  go  thither  immediately,  finding  it  unsafe  to  conlinne 
\Y  longer  at  Mecca. 

On  the  12th  day  of  the  month,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  Former  Rabia, 
lat  isi  on  the  24th  of  our  September,  he  came  to  Yathreb,  and  was  re- 
The  HtjiTSgor  ceived  with  great  acclamations  by  the  ])arty  which  called  him 
a  of  Flight,  thither.  lie  first  lodged  in  the  house  of  Chalid  Abu  Job, 
^  ^^  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  til!  he  had  built  a  house 

r  bimeclf.  This  he  immediately  undertook,  and  erected  a  mosque  at  the 
me  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion  ;  and  having  thus  settled  him- 
If  in  this  town,  be  continued  there  ever  after,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
ran  Ala  fl^ht  of  Mahomet,  the  Ilejira,  which  is  the  era  of  the  Maho- 
etni,  begins *ita  computation  :  Ilejira,  in  tlic  Arabic  language,  signify- 
g  ^flight.''  It  was  first  appointed  by  Omar,  tlie  third  emperor  of  the 
iraoeBSy  and  takes  its  beginning  from  the  16th  of  pJnly,  in  the  year  G22. 
ideedf  the  da^  that  Mahomet  left  Mecca  was  on  the  first  of  the  Fonncr 
abia;  and  he  came  to  Medina  on  the  12tli  of  the  same  month,  that  is, 
I  the  94th  of  onr  September ;  but  the  Hejira  begins  two  months  before, 
om  the  first  of  Moharram :  for  that  being  the  first  month  of  the  Arabian 
*atf  Omar  would  make  no  alteration  as  to  that,  but  anticipated  the  com- 
itation  fifty-nine  dajra,  that  he  might  commence  his  era  from  the 
"ginning  of  that  year,  in  whicli  the  flight  of  the  impo«-tor  haj)pened,  from 
hich  it  took  its  name*. 
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From  the  time  Mahomet  entered  Medina,  he  found  himself  in  reality  i 
nionarcli,  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  person,  obedient  to  Ui 
will,  and  blind  believers  in  his  holy  office.     Fining  liia- 
Jiedc'r  ^         ^^^  ^^  ^  condition  not  only  to  defend  himself  agunst  tbe 
insults  of  his  enemies,  but  even  to  attack  them,  he  begu  ti 
send  out  parties  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Koreish.  One  of  theae,  conaiitiBg 
of  no  more  than  nine  men,  intercepted  and  plundered  a  caravan  belonging  ii 
that  tribe.    This  small  advantage  animated  the  Moslems,  and  induced  tJN 
Prophet  to  think  he  should  gain  as  much  reputation  by  his  arms  ai  bf 
his  revelations  ;  but  what  mostly  established  his  affairs  at  this  juDctDM^ 
and  was  the  foundation  on  which  he  built  all  his  succeeding  greatnei^ 
was  tlie  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Beder,  a  well  on  the  confines  of  AnUii 
which  was  fought  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hejira,  and  is  so  fimon  ii 
the  Mahometan  history.     This  victory  was  an  invincible  proof  to  ib 
Arabians  of  the  truth  of  ]^rah(mietanism.     Having  l)eon  informed  bjbii 
spies,  that  the  Koreish  had  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  merchandiM^ 
carried  on  the  backs  of  1000  camels,  coming  from  Syria,  and  escorted  oidf 
by  thirty  or  forty  men,  he  resolved  to  advance  at  the  head  of  a  small  <fe- 
tachment  of  his  troops,  to  intercept  it.     But  Abu  Sofian,  tlie  oondncki 
of  the  caravan,  having  notice  of  his  designs  and  motions,  immediately  del- 
patched  a  courier  to  Mecca,  requesting  his  countrymen  to  send  him  speedf 
Huccours,  upon  which  all  the  ])rincipal  men  of  the  city  marched  to  defeiA 
the  caravan,  with  a  body  of  950  men.     Mahomet  had  no  sooner  recave^ 
advice  of  this,  than  he  drew  together  all  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  i 
more  than  313  men,  with  which  he  advanced  against  the  enemy.     InAe 
mean  time,  ho  took  care  to  leave  a  proper  garrison  in  Medina,  to  defend 
it  in  ease  of  any  disaster.     Before  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  feigning 
himwlf  in  a  trance,  he   pretended  that  God  had  promised  him  cntvn 
victory.     After  which,  throwing  a  handful  of  dust  towards  the  enemy,  be 
said,  Maj/  the  fao's  of  them  h'  ctj^ifuunded  I  and  then,  exhorting  his  men  to 
iM'have  valiantly,  he  commanded  them  to  fall  upon  the  Koreish.     Tbej 
charged  them  with  such  bravery,  that  they  soon  put  them  to  flight,  having 
killed  seventy  of  the  principal  of  tliem  on  the  spot,  and  taken  as  tout 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  fourteen  men.     In  imitation  of  Moses, 
Mahomet   sat  in  a  tent,  and  prayed  for  those  tliat  fought,  for  Gabriel 
would  not  permit  him  to  engage.     The  Prophet  pretends  in  the  Kona, 
that  not  he,  but  God,  by  the  ministry  of  his  angel,  threw  the  gnvd 
towards  the  unbelievers ;  that  the  Moslem  troops  seemed  to  the  infidds  to 
be  twice  as  numerous  as  themselves,  which  greatly  discouraged  them; 
and  that  God  had  sent  down  to  their  assistance,  first  1000,  and  afterwards 
3000  angels,  led  by  Gabriel,  mounted  on  his  horse  Ilaizum  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Koran,  these  celestial  auxiliaries  did  all  the  execution,  though  Ma- 
homet's troops  could  not  perceive  them.     The  battle  was  fought  on  a 
Friday,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  the  month  Ramadan. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  of  the  Ilejira,  Mahomet  alter- 
<hI  the  Ki'hhi  for  his  disci  pi (*8,  or  the  part   of  the  world  to  which  the 

Mahometans  are  to  turn  their  faces  in  prayer.     At  first, 
tmHleTi^bla"^'  Mahomet  di'clared  it  to  he  ])erfectly  indifferent ;  afterwards, 

when  he  fled  to  Medina,  he  directed  his  followers  to  tun 
towards  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,   (pnihahly  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
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the  Jews,)  whidi  continued  to  he  their  KeUa  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months ;  but,  either  finding  the  Jews  too  intractable,  or  despairing  other- 
wise to  gain  the  Pagan  Arabs,  who  could  not  forget  their  res]>ect  to  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  ho  ordered  that  prayers,  for  the  future,  should  be 
towards  the  cast ;  that  is,  towards  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  I^Iecca.  Tliis 
change  occasioned  many  to  fall  from  him,  taking  offence  at  his  incon- 
stancy. Again,  he  ordered  that  the  Faithful  uhould  be  called  to  prayers 
with  a  loud  voice  from  the  top  of  the  mosques;  whereas  before  he  was, 
out  of  policy,  inclined  to  the  Jewish  horn,  and  had  actually  made  use  of 
rattles,  as  Christians  did.  He  like^nsc  ordained  the  grand  fast  of  Rama- 
dan, in  which  month  the  Koran  came  from  heaven,  and  made  several 
regulations  about  alms,  things  lawful  and  unlawful,  policy,  &c.;  all  which 
were  either  inspired  or  confirmed  by  miracles. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the 
military  expeditions,  by  which,  in   successive  years,   the  Pro])het  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  religion  in  almost  every  part  of  his  own  country. 
One  or  two  expeditions,  however,  are  too  important  in  tlic  Prophet^s  his- 
tory to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hcjira,  with  fourteen  hundred  men,  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca.     But  the  inhabitants  of 
Concludes    a  *^***  ^^^X*  hcing  jcalous  of  his  intentions,  despatched  a  mes- 
inatr  with  the  senger  to  the   Prophet,  while   he  halted   si'veral  days  at 
Wecean*  for  tan  Hodeibiya,  saying,  that  if  he  entered  the  city,  it  must  be  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.     Upon  this,  the  l^rophet  summoned 
kis  men  to  attack  the  city ;  but,  before  this  could  be  eflTected,  the  Meccans 
sent  an  ambassador  to  him  to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace.     Finding  it  to 
be  for  their  mutual  advantage  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  one  was  formed, 
which  stipulated  that  the  Prophet  and  his  followers  should  have   free 
tccess  to  the  city  and  temple,  after  one  year,  whenever  they  pleased, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  provided  thoy  came  unarmed,  as  befitted 
pilgrims,  and  remained  not  more  than  three  days  at  a  time. 

During  the  same  year  the  Prophet  led  his  army  against  Chaibar,  a  city 
inhabited  by  Arab  Jews,  who  offering  him  a  manly  resisUince,  he  laid 
Attack!  Chai-  ^iege  to  the  place  and  carried  it  by  storm.  A  great  mi- 
.  bar,  A  city  of  racle  is  here  said  to  have  been  performed  by  Ali,  sumamed 
ArmbJewi, where  "  The  Lion  of  God."  A  ponderous  gate,  which  eight  men 
IS  poiion  .  ftfterwards  tried  in  vain  to  lift  from  the  ground,  was  torn  by 
him  from  its  hinges,  and  used  as  a  buckler  during  the  assault !  JSrahomet, 
on  entering  the  town,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  Ilarcth,  one  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  here  met  with  a  reception  which  eventually 
cost  him  his  life.  Zeinab,  the  daughter  of  Ilareth,  while  preparing  a 
meal  for  the  conqueror  and  his  attendants,  ins<.'rted  a  quantity  of  poison 
into  a  shoulder  of  mutton  which  was  served  up  at  the  table.  Bashar,  a 
companion  of  Mahomet,  had  scarcely  begun  to  eat  of  it,  before  he  was 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  upon  the  spot.  Mahomet,  by  spitting 
out  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  had  taken  into  his  mouth,  escaped  im- 
mediate death,  but  the  effects  of  the  fatal  drug  had  entered  his  system,  and, 
resisting  every  effort  of  medicine  to  expel  or  counteract  it.  in  somewha^ 
more  than  three  years  afterward  it  brought  him  to  his  end.  If,  as  t 
reporta^  of  Mahomet *s  miracles  afhmi,  the  shoulder  of  nwvtloiv  vx^^tq 
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tlie  Prophet  of  its  being  poisoned,  it  is  certain  the  intelligence  came  too 
late.  The  seeds  of  death  were  henceforth  effectuallj  sown  in  his  couti- 
tiition  ;  and  his  own  decline  ever  after  kept  pace  with  his  growing  poinr. 
When  Zcinab  was  asked,  how  she  had  dared  to  perpetrate  a  deed  of  aadi 
unparalleled  enormity,  she  is  said  to  have  answered,  ^'  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  make  trial  of  his  powers  as  a  prophet ;  if  he  were  a  trae  pro- 
phet," said  she,  *^  he  would  know  that  the  meat  was  poisoned  ;  if  not,  it 
would  be  a  favour  to  the  world  to  rid  it  of  such  a  tyrant."  It  b  not 
agreed  among  the  Mahometan  writers  what  was  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  this  second  Jael,  or  whether  she  suffered  any.  Some  affirm  that  ifai 
was  pardoned ;  others,  that  she  was  put  to  death*. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hcjira,  the  year  stipulated  in*  the  befoi9> 
mentioned  treaty  being  elapsed,  Mahomet  and  his  followers  made  tin 
Al-Kadha^  or  tint  of  consummation  or  accomplishmenty  and  pilgrimigt 
of  Mecca.     At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  that  town,  they  all  took  ta 
oath  to  perform  religiously  all  the  ceremonies  and  rites  prescribed  in  that 
visit.  Being  come  nearer,  they  left  their  arras  and  baggage,  and  entered 
the  holy  city  in  triumph,  devoutly  kissed  and  embraced  the  black  stone 
of  the  Caaba,  and  went  seven  times  round  the  temple.     They  performed 
the  three  first  rounds  by  running,  jumping,  and  shaking  their  shonlden^ 
to  show  their  vigour  after  the  fatigue  of  the  journey ;  the  other  four,  h) 
walking  gravely,  not  to  over-tire  themselves ;  and  this  custom  is  kept  op 
to  this  day.     Then  prayer  was  proclaimed,  and  the  Prophet,  mounted  on 
a  camel,  ran  seven  times  between  two  hills,  on  which  were  to  be  seen,  it 
that  time,  two  idols  of  the  Koreish.  Tlie  Mussulmans  were  shocked  at  it; 
but  their  scruples  were  quieted  by  a  passage  of  the  Koran  sent  from 
heaven,  in  which  God  declared  that  those  two  hills  were  a  memorial  of 
him,  and  that  the  pilgrims  who  should  visit  them  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  guilty  of  any  sin.     This  same  custom  is  still  in  use  amongst  the 
Arabians,  who  pretend  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  their  patriarch  Ishmael, 
and  look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  religious  worship  practised  by  Abraham. 
The  whole  concluded  witli  a  sacrifice  of  seventy  camels,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans shaved  themselves. 

The  following  year,  Mahomet,  accusing  the  Meccans  of  a  violation  of 
the  treaty,  summoned  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  a  design  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city.  As  ho  advanced  towards  it,  he  found  all 
in  consternation,  increased  his  army  with  those  who  diiily  flocked  to  him; 
and  by  force,  threats,  or  persuasion,  he  brought  over  to  his  party  many 
proselytes  of  note,  who  were  likely  to  procure  the  conversion  of  others. 
Tlien  ho  attacked  the  Koreish,  not  like  an  apostle,  but  as  a  conqueror, 
and  gave  the  signal,  saying,  *^  This  is  a  day  of  slaughter,  in  which,  if  re- 
quisite, the  most  sacred  place  of  refuge  may  bo  violated."  His  orders 
were  obeyed ;  they  entered  Mecca  swonl  in  hand,  and  killed  all  the 
Koreisliites  they  could  find;  but  Mahomet  pretended  this  barbarous 
execution  was  made  against  his  intentions. 

The  apostle  made  his  public  entry  next  morning  at  sunrise,  repeating 
aloud,  with  an  affected  humility,  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  called  P'idory^ 
which   came  down   from  heaven  at  Ilodaiba;  he  went  directly  to  the 

*  Bush's  Life  of  Miihoiiict. 
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Caaba,  and,  witbont  aligbting  from  bis  camel,   devoutly  performed  tbe 
seTen   roands,  and  touched  the  black  itone  with  his  staff;  then  be  dis- 
mounted,  went  in,  and  pulled  down  all  the  statues,  amongst  others  that 
of  Ibrahim  or  Abraham,  in  the  hands  of  which  were  the  arrows  or  rods 
used  by  Arabian  idolaters  in  their  divinations  by  casting  lots.     On  enter- 
ing, he  often  repeated  the  words  God  is  great^  &c. ;  and  turning  to  every 
nde  of  the  temple,  he  said  prayers  with  various  inclinations  of  the  body, 
and  fixed  the  Kella ;  the  360  idols  which  were  round  the  Caaba,  and  that 
irhich  was  on  the  top,  underwent,  according  to  Arabian  writers,  the  same 
faXe  in  a  wonderful  manner :  Blahomet  only  touched  them  with  his  cane, 
saying.  Truth  U  come^  let  faUeUood  disappear^  lying  it  mere  vanity ;  and 
down  they  fell.     He  then  went  in  and  preached  in  a  pulpit,  made  for 
that  purpose,  which  the  Khalifa,  who  succeeded  him,  used  likewise.    The 
seven  rounds  were  now  repeated ;  after  which  he  went  to  the  well  of  Zem" 
Zem,  made  a  stop  at  Ibrahim's  footstep,  drank  large  draughts  of  the 
sacred  water,  and  washed  himself:  the  Mussulmans  then  followed  his 
example.  This  well  had  been  long  reputed  to  have  the  virtues  of  restoring 
health,  of  strengthening  the  memory,  and  of  blotting  out  sin. 

Mahomet  now  made  a  speech  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  on  the  favour 
which  God  bestowed  upon  them,  by  his  means,  in  freeing  them  from 
idolatry ;  he  also  let  them  know  that  they  were  become  his  slaves ;  but  he 
lestored  to  them  that  liberty  which  by  the  right  of  conquest  they  had 
lost. 

Many  wonders  and  heavenly  oracles  are  said  to  have  accompanied  this 
ceremony ;  the  apostle  disposed  of  the  several  offices  of  the  temple,  re- 
newed the  oath  to  the  believers,  and  they  mutually  took  an  oath  to  bind 
themselves  to  him. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hejira,  Mahomet  made  his  famous  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  called  the  pilgrimage  of  Valediction,     He  was  attended  on 
Pilgrimage  of  this  occasion  by  90,000  men,  some  say,   114,000,  or,  as 
nlediction.  others  will  havo  it,  a  still  greater  number.      Nor  is  this 

to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  people  came  in  vast 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  of  which  he  was  now  absolute  master, 
to  accompany  him  in  this  peregrination.  He  took  all  his  wives,  enclosed 
in  their  pavilions  on  the  backs  of  camels,  with  him ;  together  with  an 
infinite  number  of  camels,  intended  for  victims,  which  were  crowned  with 
garlands  and  ribands. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Mussulmans  to  be  of  such  importance,  that  whoever  is  able  to  undertake 
it,  and  does  not  perform  it  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  is  reputed  an 
infidel.     This  custom  was  complied  with  long  before  Mahomet ;  and  the 
Arabians  say  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  patriarchal  age.   Mahomet  had  visited 
the  Caaba  twice  before,  as  we  have  related,  but  in  this  year  he  vowed 
and  performed  it  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.     During  the  journey  he 
often  said  prayers  with  the  usul  reverences.     He  entered  the  holy  city  at 
the  same  place  as  when  ho  took  it,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  were  the 
same,  in  respect  to  going  seven  times  round  the  Caaba  and  kissing  t> 
black  stone  twice.     From  a  neighbouring  hill  he  now  pronounced 
form  of  the  profession  of  the  unity  of  God  : — God  i$  great ;  there  i 
God  hui  he  only  ;  he  hoe  no  companion  ;  the  power  of  gi^temxng  bdm 
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him  ;  praise  he  gicen  to  him  alone ;  he  is  powerful  abute  all ;  he  only  U 
Strom/,     Tlie   sun  being  nearly  setting,  he  instructed  the  people,  and 
taught  them  the  rites  to  be  observed  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  stood  till  the 
close  of  the  day.     He  then  said  vespers,  or  evening  prayers, — ^lay  ou  Um 
ground,  slept  till  the  break  of  day,  and  said  rooming    prayers  a  few 
minutes  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.     lie  now  ran  through  the  valley  of 
Mohasser  to  that  of  Mina,  in  which  are  pebble  stones  ;  he  took  np  sera 
of  them,  and  threw  them  one  by  one  against  Satan,  repeating  each  time 
the  said  form  of  unity.     At  the  place  of  sacrifice  he  made  a  discourse,  to 
let  the  people  know  the  ceremonies  of  it.     He  then  killed  with  his  own 
hands  and  offered  sixty-three  camels ;  that  is,  as  many  as  he  was  yein 
old.     Ali  killed  thirty-seven  to  make  up  the  hundred.     Then  these  won^ 
which  are  the  ratification  of  the  Koran,  were  heard  from  heaven : — Wm 
be  this  (iat/  to  those  who  have  denied  your  religion,     I  have  this  day  Irou^ 
it  to  its  perfection^  and  have  fulfilled  my  grace  upofi  you.     It  is  my  yosi 
will  and  pleasure^  that  Islamism  be  henceforOi  your  religion.     The  Mus- 
sulman doctors  say,  that  the  word  religion  comprehends  all  the  decinom, 
statutes,  and  precepts  of  the  law  ;  and  that,  since  that  time,  no  poaitifs 
nur  negative  command  has  come  down  from  heaven.     Tliis  being  com- 
pleted, Mahomet  shaved  his  head,  the  right  side  first,  then  the  left,  threw 
away  the  hair,  of  which  Klialed,  one  of  his  officers,  tied  part  to  hb 
turban,  and  was  powerfully  helped  by  this  precious  relic  in  all  the  battles 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  engaged.     Tlie  whole  concluded  with  a  bolf 
repast,  in  which  tlicy  ate  what  remained  of  the  sacrificed  camels ;  the  pro- 
phet then  said  a  prayer,  drank  some  Zem-Zem  water,  and  once  moie 
made  the  seven  rounds.     Within  a  mile  of  Mecca  is  lilount  Araa,  a  plioe 
much  respected  by  the  JMussulmans,  because,  according  to  their  tradition, 
Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  sin,  were  condenmed  to  a  separation  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  having  expired,  they  met  by  God's 
appointment  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  complied  with  the  so  long  inter- 
rupted conjugal  duty.     In  memory  of  which,  the  place  is  dedicated  to 
penance  and  retirement ;  of  both  which  duties  Mahomet  acquitted  himself, 
])rayed  for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  of  his  followers,  and  recommended 
the  same  acts  of  devotion  in  the  Koran. 

We  are  now  come  t^)  the  last  period  of  Mahomet's  life  :  the  last  embassy 
he  received  was  from  the  Arabians  of  Yemen,  in  the  month  of  Moharram, 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilejira;  and  the  last  expedition  which  he  or- 
dered was  in  the  following  month  of  Safar.  Two  days  after,  he  fell  into 
a  sickness,  acconipanied  by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  head ;  these  wen 
occasioned  by  the  poison  which  he  had  taken,  three  years  before,  it 
Cliaibar ;  and  which  poison,  at  certain  intervals,  had  greatly  disord<»ed 
him,  ever  since  the  reduction  of  that  place.  Having  now  called  his 
wives  together,  he  entertained  them,  chiefly  the  most  beloved  of  them,  and 
his  daughter  Fatima,  with  such  discourses  as  showed  his  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm, or  which  were  the  result  of  the  senseless  fancies  of  a  brain  distem- 
pered by  the  violence  of  the  fever.  But  to  be  able  to  speak  more  sensibly 
to  his  followers,  he  ordered  seven  large  skins,  or  nieasures,  full  of  cold 
water,  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  in  order  to  recall  his  wandering  spirits. 
Tlien,  being  carried  to  the  in(»!:que  and  stt  in  the  pul])it,  he  recited  aloud 
he  befoi-e-meutioued  form  of  imity  ;  begged  CJod's  pardon ;  profibred  to 
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make  a  public  reparation  for  all  the  iujiuies  he  might  have  done  to  any- 
body ;  and  tctuaUy  paid  to  a  particular  person  the  principal  and  interest 
of  a  amall  sum  of  money  which  he  pretended  was  due  to  him  ;  saying  at 
the  same  time.  It  i$  much  more  eoty  to  bear  shame  in  thU  world  than  in  the 
next.  He  then  said  the  prayers  for  noon  ;  and  likewise  prayed  for  the 
dead,  aecorSng  to  the  a^eement  and  eomrnunion  which  tultist  between  the 
Kffing  €md  the  dead.  These  and  other  devout  actions  he  performed  as  long 
as  he  had  any  strength  left. 

We  shall  only  mention  the  Mahometan  fables  concerning  Gabriel's  being 
often  sent  by  God  to  inquire  how  the  Prophet  did ;  his  introduction  of 
Axrael,  the  angel  of  death,  to  the  apostle  just  before  his  dissolution,  having 
first  obtained  his  leave ;  and  the  pious  discourses  of  all  three.     Gabriel 
assured  him  he  could  not  take  his  life  without  his  express  permission  : 
nay,  he  gave  him,  as  they  tell  us,  his  option  of  life  or  death ;  which  the 
lloelem  doctors  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  illustrious  pro- 
Togatives  of  the  Prophet.     Whereupon  Maliomet,  continue  these  authors, 
having  chosen  death,  and  desired  the  aforesaid  angel,  Azracl,  to  execute 
his  office,  he  was  immediately  thrown  into  agonies,  that  terminated  with 
his  life.     Thus  Mahomet  died  at  noon,  on  a  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  the 
month,  called  Rabbi  the  First,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Ilejira  ;  being 
about  sixty- Uiree  years  old.     Historians  take  notice  that  he  was  bom  on 
a    Monday;    l)egan  his  apostolical  functions  on  a  JSIonday;    fled  from 
Mecca  on  a  Monday ;  made  his  entry  into  ^ledina  on  a  Monday  ;  took 
Mecca  on  a  Monday;  and  at  last  died  on  a  Monday.     His  death  was 
thought  so  extraordinary  that  it  was  called  an  astutnption.     Some  said. 
He  is  not  dead^  he  is  ofily  taken  up  into  heaven,  like  Jemis  in  an  ecstacy. 
Others  said.  He  isffone  to  his  Lordy  as  Moses^  who  kft  his  people  for  forty 
days  mid  came  again.     Their  disputes  ran  high  re»pecting  his  death  ;  but 
Abu-Beker,  who  succeeded  him,  put  an  end  to  those  quarrels  by  giving  a 
final  sentence,  that  Maliomet  was  dead,  like  all  other  apostles  and  prophets 
who  had  gone  before  him.     This  decision  being  unanimously  received,  his 
body  was  washed  and  ))erfumed,  especially  those  parts  which  touched  the 
ground  at  the  adoration  paid  to  God,  viz.  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  knees, 
and  the  forehead.     Tlie  ablution  called  JVodhu  was  also  ))erfonned  on  the 
iace,  the  arms,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.     Lastly,  the 
whole  body  was  embalmed  by  AH,  whom  Mahomet  had  ordered  to  do  it ; 
and  those  who  helped  him  were  hoodwinked,  because  the  Prophet  had 
foretold  that  blindness  would  be  the  fate  of  any  other  person  who  should 
see  him  naked.     Strange  wonders  and  sweet  odours  accompanied   this 
ceremony ;  at  least  so  say  the  Mussulman  writers.     Ali  dipped  some  cloths 
in  the  water  with  which  he  had  been  washed ;  they  imbibed  the  virtues 
of  it,  and  Ali,  who  kept  them  and  wore  them,  became  a  partaker  of  those 

virtues. 

Prayers  were  now  said  for  him  and  his  family  by'  all  the  faithful  in 
offder.  Gagnier  asserts,  that  his  body  was  not  hung  up  in  an  iron  chest, 
as  is  generally  reported. 

In  relation  to  the  place  where  the  Prophet's  remains  were  to  be  <^ 
sited,  there  happened  some  disputes  among  his  followers.     The  Moh 
.saristed  upon  his  being  buried  at  Mecca,  the  place  of  his  nativit 
the  t^mari^ai  Medina,  the  place  of  his  residence  during  ttitt  \ba9^^ 
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of  hw  life.  Otliera  were  for  transporting  him  to  Jcmaalem,  and  erectii^ 
a  monument  fur  him  there  amongst  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophetsL  Bui 
his  successor,  Abu-Bekcr,  decided  the>hole  afiair  at  once,  hy  dedariag 
tliat  a  prophet  ought  to  bo  interred  in  the  place  where  he  died ;  and 
that  he  had  heard  Mahomet,  in  his  lifetime,  own  himself  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  Whereupon  the  body  was  buried  in  a  grave  dug  under  the  bed 
on  which  he  died,  in  the  apartment  of  Ayesha^  his  best-beloved  wile,  it 
Medina,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  in  a  magnificent  building,  covered 
with  a  cupola,  and  adjoining  to  the  east  side  of  the  great  temple,  which  ii 
built  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

The  sorrow  and  doleful  complaints  of  the  Mussulmans  on  this  occasiM 
were  no  doubt  very  great ;  but  we  shall  omit  the  enthusiastic  descriptioa 
of  them  given  by  Arabian  historians,  to  give  the  true  character  of  thil 
prophet.     As  to  his  person  and  outward  appearance,  he  was  of  a  middli 
stature,  neither  endowed  with  extraordinary  beauty,  nor  in  any  way 
deformed.     The  Arabians,  indeed,  assert  that  the  prophetic  light,  whioh 
descended  lineally  from  Adam  to  him,  made  his  face  as  bright  as  the  sue. 
Nor  must  we  omit  what  they  say  of  his  spittle,  viz.,  that  it  was  so  sweeCi 
and  of  so  good  a  taste,  that  children  might  have  been  fed  with  it.   A  wa 
which  he  had  between  his  shoulders,  and  which  disappeared  at  his  death, 
was,  they  say,  the  seal  of  prophecy  ;  to  which  they  add,  that  flies  and 
other  insects  were  never  troublesome  to  him,  and  that,  consequently,  hit 
skin  was  always  soft  and  shining. 

Those  authors  are  likewise  as  extravagant  in  their  description  of  hii 
mind.     AVo  may  easily  believe,  however,  that  ho  was  far  more  ingesioiu 
than  others  of  his  countrymen,  upon  wliom  he  prevailed  by  his  subtk 
devices,  natural  eloquence,  and  remarkable  afiability  :  the  latter  quafity 
was,  however,  sometimes  assumed,  not  witliout  a  mixture  of  severity.  He 
affected  likewise  to  be  thought  a  great  lover  of  justice  and  truth.    Uewu 
so  liberal  to  the  poor  as  to  be  called  their  father,  never  refused  to  givo 
alms  to  them,  and  maintained  constantly  forty  at  his  own  charge.     Itii 
said,  too,  that  though  ho  was  master  of  an  immense  estate,  yet  he  oftA 
had  notliin;;^  left  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup]X)rt  of  hii 
family.     lie  was  very  sparing  in  his  diet,  and  ate  only  some  dates,  ttti 
drank  nothing  but  water  for  several  months  of  the  year.     The  Arabiaii* 
likewise  say  of  him,  that  he  took  his  meals  standing,  or  in  an  uneai/ 
situation,  with  his  servant ;  made  his  own  shoes,  his  clothes ;  swept  th^ 
house,  and  even  prepared  the  victuals  for  his  men  !     So  far  tho  austerity 
of  his  life  seemed  to  imitate  the  severity  of  the  anchorites  and  solitaries  O^ 
E^rypt   and  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Arabia.     This  mortification  was  n^ 
doubt  practised  in  order  to  dazzle  the  conmion  people,  and  inspire  thei^ 
with  the  highest  opinion  of,  and  veneration  for,  his  sanctity. 

But  with  all    these  liard.ships,   he  indulged  himself  in  a  seraglio  o^ 
twenty-one,   and  even  twenty- five  wives  :  women,  it  seems,  to  use  hi# 
own  expres>iion,  rejoiced  his  sh/ht  and  raised  his  fervour  at  his  ifraytr$» 
Five  of  his  wives  die<l  before   him  ;  from  six  he  was  divorced,  and  ten 
remained  in  a  state  of  widowhood  after  the  I'rophet's  death. 

Mahomet  had  four  sous  and  four  daughters  hy  his  first  wife,  and  none 

by  any  of  his  other  wives  or  concubines,  exc(.>pt  j\[ary  tlie  Copt.     All 

is  sous  died  in  their  infancy.     Such  was  tho  life,  such  the  death,  and 
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audi  the  character  of  Mahomet.  That  the  desire  of  satisfjiog  his 
fensnalitj  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  his  undertaking,  seems 
iBdisputably  clear,  from  the  great  number  of  wives  and  concubines  he 
maintained,  as  well  as  from  the  wicked  and  unjustifiable  methods  he  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  some  of  them. 

Before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  he  had  become  master  of  all  Arabia ; 
had  extended  hb  conquest  to  the  borders  of  the  Greek  and  Persian 

empires  ;  had  rendered  his  name  formidable  to  those  once 
cmques^^  mighty  kingdoms;   had  tried  his  anns  against  the  disci- 

plined troops  of  the  former,  and  defeated  tliem  in  a  desperate 
encounter  at  Muta.     Uis  throne  was  now  firmly  established;   and  an 
impulse  given  to  the  Arabian  nations,  which  induced  them  to  invade,  and 
enabled  them  to  conquer,  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.     India,  Persia,  tho 
Greek  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain, 
were  eventually  reduced  by  their  victorious  arms.     Mahomet  himself  did 
not  indeed  live  to  see  such  mighty  conquests  achieved,  but  ho  commenced 
the  train  which  resulted  in  this  wide-spread  dominion ;  and  before  liis 
^h,  had  established  over  tho  whole  of  Arabia,  and  some  parts  of  Asia, 
the  religion  which  he  had  devised. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELIGIOUS   TENETS,   CEREMONIES,  AND   CCSTOMS   OP   THE   MAHOMETANS. 

All  Mussulmans  look  upon  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  as 
one  of  tlic  chief  duties  of  their  religion.     The  Arabian  doctors  say  that 

Pilgrimage  to'  ^^<^'^omet  enjoined  it,  and  it  is  well  known  that  supersti- 
titttomb  of  &Ia-  tion  lays  a  great  stress  on  such  ceremonies.  Whoever  un- 
^"*^*  dertakes  to  perform  it  must  often,   even  upon  the  road, 

torn  himself  towards  Medina  to  pray  ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  tops  of  the 
ttecs  about  the  town,  he  ought  to  renew  his  devotion,  and  repeat  without 
iotermigsion  the  appointed  form  of  prayers,  to  beg  of  God  that  this  visit 
to  iho  holi^  sanctuary  of  the  prophet  may  bo  acceptable,  and  may  deliver 
him  from  hell.  Before  he  enters  the  city,  he  is  enjoined  to  wash  himself, 
^  use  perfumes,  put  on  his  best  apparel,  and  to  give  alms.  Having  en- 
^fed,  he  says  a  prayer,  and  another  when  he  comes  into  the  mosque :  this 
letter  is  for  Mahomet  and  his  family.  Tho  pilgrim  then  goes  towards 
^e  tomb,  stays  some  time  at  the  place  where  the  Prophet  prayed,  and 
^  at  some  other  places,  accordingly  as  his  devotion  suggests  to  him. 
Being  at  last  arrived  near  the  holy  place,  he  first  prostrates  himself  on 
the  ground,  pays  his  adoration  to  God,  gives  him  thanks  for  having  con- 
^<H:ted  him  safely  thither ;  then  standing  up,  witluhis  face  turned  towards 
^ecca,  he  prays  for  tho  Prophet  and  his  two  successors,  Abn-Bcker  and 
^ar :  he  does  not,  whibt  praying,  even  lean  against  the  wall  which  en« 
cleees  tlie  monument,  as  that  would  be  considered  indecent  and  a  profa 
^^f&m,  Oagnicr  says,  that  "  the  pilgrim  looks  on  the  ground,  and  the 
^uiog  hia  eycfl|  salutes  the  Prophet,  with  the  utmost  venenAAOn  vdA' 
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8i»cct ;  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  his  thoughts  and  affections  from  tU 
worldly  concerns,  as  becomes  one  who  is  in  the  presence  of  Qod  and  lui 
a)>ostle,''  &c.  On  the  Friday  following,  he  goes  to  a  barying-groand, 
called  Al'Baki^  where  several  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  lie  intenvdt 
and  visits  the  tombs  of  the  chief  ladies  and  others  of  his  family,  servinti, 
and  successors ;  as  well  as  of  Fatima  his  daughter,  Ibrahim  his  son,  lod 
the  Mussulman  martyrs,  &c.  Then  he  washes  himself  in  and  driski 
some  of  the  water  of  the  well  called  Ai'is^  into  which  the  Prophet  bad 
spittcn  ;  and  performs  several  prostrations  at  other  mosques,  ontorieii 
and  wells  iu  Medina,  &c.  Mahomet  himself  said,  that  one  prayer  in  kit 
oton  mosque  is  better  than  a  thousand  anywhere  else;  and  that  he  wouM 
intercede  for  all  those  who  die  at  Medina. 

The  Caaba  is  a  stone  edifice  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which  lias  ben 
revered  with  superior  sanctity  by  the  Arabians  from  the  remotest  inti- 

The  Caaba,  or  quity,  aud  to  which  every  Mahometan  is  required  hy  tlw 
Temple  of  Mecca.  Koran  to  direct  himself  in  prayer. 

Among  the  variety  of  fabulous  traditions  which  have  been  propagated 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  concerning  the  origin  of  this  building,  we 
find  it  asserted,  that  its  existence  is  coeval  with  our  first  parents,  and  that 
it  was  built  by  Adam,  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  from  a  repruen- 
tatiou  of  the  cclcs^tial  temple,  which  the  Almighty  let  down  from  beavea 
in  curtaius  of  light,  and  placed  in  Mecca,  perpendicular  under  the  original. 
To  this  the  patriarch  was  commanded  to  turn  his  face  when  he  piajed, 
and  to  compass  it  by  way  of  devotion,  as  the  angels  did  the  heavenly  ooe. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  temple  by  the  Deluge,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Abra- 
ham and  his  son  Ishmael  on  the  same  spot,  and  after  the  same  mod^ 
according  to  directions  which  they  received  by  revelation  ;  and  since  ibat 
time,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  object  of  veneration  to  Ishmael's  descend- 
ants.     Whatever  discredit  we  may  give  to  these  and  other  ravings  of 
the  Moslem  impostor  concerning  the  Caaba,  its  high  antiquity  cannutbe 
disputed ;  aud  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  it  was  built  and  uscdfo' 
religious  purposes  by  some  of  the  early  patriarchs,  and  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  idols,  it  came  to  be  appro])riated  to  the  reception  of  the   Pag^* 
divinities.     Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  the  R^ 
Sea,  mentions  this  temple  as  being,  in  his  time,  held  in  great  venerati^^ 
by  all  the  Arabians ;  and  Pococke  informs  us,  that  the  linen  or  silken  v^^ 
with  which  it  is  covered  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Hamya^ 
ites,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.     It  had  been  fr^ 
quently  repaired,  and  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  this  prc^ 
phet  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  had  acquired  the  possession  of  it  oith^' 
by  fraud  or  violence  from  the  Khozaites.  The  Caaba  then  contained  thre^ 
hundred  aud  sixty  images  of  men,  lions,  eagles,  &c.,  the  objects  of  idola^ 
trous  worship,  which  were  all  destroyed  by  Mahomet  after  the  taking  o^ 
Mecca,  when  it  was  purified  and  adorned,  and  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Islam.     It  received  several  reparations  after  his  death,  and  was  reboilt 
by  one  of  his  successors,  with  some  alterations,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands. 

As  no  European  is  permitted  to  ^nsit  Mecca,  the  only  knowledge  we 

ive  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  C-aaba  is  derived  from  the  deeorip- 
\  and  draughts  of  the  Mahometans,  who  indeed  speak  of  it  in  termi 
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of  high  admintion.     It  would  appear,  however,  even  from  their  designs, 
tliat  it  is  an  awkward  and  shapeless  building.     It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
squire  tower,  24  cubits  by  23,  and  27  higli,  covered  on  the  top  with  rich 
black  damaak,  bordered  with  an  embroidery  of  gold,  wliich  was  formerly 
renewed  every  year  by  the  Mahometan  Caliphs,  afterwards  by  the  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt,   and  which  is  now  anniuilly  provided  by  the   Ottoman 
Porte.    The  floor  is  raised  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  a  door  and 
window  adroit  the  liglit.     Its  double  roof  is  supported  by  three  octagonal 
pillsTB  of  aloes  wood,  between  which  are  suspended  several  silver  lamps  ; 
and  the  gutters  on  the  top  are  made  of  pure  gold.     At  a  small  distauco 
6om  this  tower,  on  tho  east  side,  is  the  staiiou  of  Abraham,  where  is  a 
stone  upon  which  the  patriarch  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when  he  built 
the  Caaba,  and  which,  they  pretend,  still  bears  the  traces  of  his  footstep:^. 
It  is  inclosed  in  an  iron  clietbt ;  and  here  the  sect  of  Al  Shafci  meet  for 
religious  purposes.     On  the  north  of  the  Caaba  is  the  tchite  stoney  within 
a  semicircular  enclosure,  50  cubits  long,  which  is  said  to  be  tlie  sepulchre 
of  Ishmael,  and  wliich  receives  the  rain-water  that  falls  from  the  Caaba  by 
a  golden  spout.     This  stone  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  even 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Pagan  Arabs.     Towards  the  soutli-east  is 
the  well  Zem-Zem,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  and  medicinal  quality 
of  its  waters,  as  well  as  its  miraculous  origin.     It  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
flame  spring  which,  miraculously  bursting  out  of  the  ground,  8np])]ied 
Ishmael  and  his  mother  Hagar  when  overcome  with  tliirst  in  tho  wilder- 
ness of  Beersheba ;  and  is  celebrated  by  the  Mahometans  not  only  for 
coring  many  bodily  diseases,  but  also,  if  taken  copiously,  for  healing  all 
spiritual  disorders,  and  procuring  an  absolute  remission  of  sins.    The 
well  is  protected  by  a  dome  or  cupola;   and  its  water  is  drunk  with 
much  devotion  by  the  pilgrims,  and  conveyed  in  bottles  to  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  Mahometan  dominions.     But  the  most  singular 
relic,  regarded  with  extreme  veneration,  is  the  famous  black  stone,  which 
the  3iahometans   pretend  was  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise, 
brought  down  from  heaven  by  tho  angel  Gabriel.      According  to   the 
received  tradition,  derived  from  Mahomet  himself,  it  was  originally  of 
such  a  bright  white  colour  as  to  dazzle  tho  eyes  at  the  distance  of  four 
days'  journey ;  but  that  it  wept  so  long  and  so  abundantly  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  that  it  became  at  length  opaque,  and  at  last  absolutely  black. 
When  the  Carmathians  took  Mecca,  they  pillaged  the  Caaba,  and  car- 
ried ofif  the  black  stone  in  triumph  to  their  capital.     Tho  31  cccans  made 
every  effort  to  recover  it,  both  by  entreaties  and  the  offer  of  5000  pieces 
of  goldy  but  without  effect.      Tlie  Carmathians,  however,  after  having 
kept  it  22  years,  sent  it  back  of  their  own  accord.     It  is  now  set  in  silver, 
and  fixed  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Caaba,  looking  towards  Basra, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  tho  ground.     It  is  called  by  the  Maho- 
metans ^^  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  is  kissed  by  the  pilgrims  with  great 
devotion. 

The  Caaba  is  almost  surrounded  with  a  circular  enclosure  of  pillars,  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  bars  of  silver,  and  towards  tho  bottom  by  a  low 
balustrade.  Without  this  enclosure,  on  the  south,  north,  and  west,  are 
three  oratories,  where  three  of  the  Mahometan  sects  assemble  to  perform 
their  deroiion,      I'he  whole  ia  cuclosed  at  a  considerx\A^  diaVi^wXr^  \>i^  ^ 
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square  colonoadc,  or  great  piazza,  covered  wiih  small  cupolas,  And  ooosut- 
ing  of  448  pillars,  from  which  hang  numerous  lamps,  and  38  gates;  and 
from  each  comer  rises  a  minaret  or  steeple,  adorned  with  a  gilded  fl|Mii 
and  crescent.  This  enclosure  was  huilt  hy  the  Caliph  Omar,  to  prsrat 
the  court  of  the  Caaha  from  being  encroached  upon  by  private  buildiogi. 
It  was  at  first  merely  a  low  wall,  but  has  since  been  raised  by  the  libera- 
lity of  succeeding  princes  to  its  present  magnificent  state.  The  whoh 
structure  of  the  Caaba  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  styled  Al  Masjad  Al 
Haram,  ^*  the  sacred  or  inviolable  place ;"  which  appellation,  however,  ii 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  territory  of  Mecca. 

According  to  the  command  of  Mahomet,  every  Mussulman  must,  obm 
in  his  life,  visit  the  Caaba,  and  perform  the  customary  acts  of  devotion  ii 
the  sacred  places.  But  could  the  Prophet  have  foreseen  into  what  distant 
regions  his  religion  was  to  be  introduced  by  the  arms  of  his  foUowera,  be 
would  soon  have  perceived  the  absurdity  of  such  an  injunction.  Few,  ii 
comparison  with  the  immense  numbers  who  have  embraced  the  doctrinei 
of  Islam,  can  bo  supposed  able  to  discharge  this  duty ;  and  we  may  pr^ 
sume,  that  it  is  only  such  as  are  more  than  ordinarily  devout  that  are  ever 
induced  to  visit  the  Caaba  from  religious  motives.  Many  pilgrims,  how- 
ever, resort  to  the  city  of  Mecca  ;  but  commercial  ideas  mingle  with  thoie 
of  devotion,  and  the  arcades  of  the  temple  are  often  filled  with  the  ridieift 
merchandise  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  This  duty  may  be  dii- 
charged  by  proxy ;  but  the  pilgrim,  in  such  a  character,  can  act  only  ftr 
one  person  at  a  time ;  and  to  prevent  all  imposture,  he  must  carry  back 
with  him  a  certificate  from  the  Iman  of  Mecca,  of  his  having  actnaHf 
performed  all  the  devotional  exerciiscs  or  ceremonies  appointed  by  tb« 
law,  in  the  name  of  his  principal  *. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  we 
shall  hero  give  an  account  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which,  as  stated 

above,  Mahomet  enjoined  upon  all  his  faithful  followers  to 
Mccca""'^*'  ^^  perform  at  least  once  in  his  life.     As  soon  as  the  devotees 

arrive  at  the  consecrated  district  of  Mecca,  they  perform  a 
general  ablution  with  water  and  sand  ;  repeat  a  prayer,  after  stripping  off 
their  garments ;  and  put  on  the  sacred  habit  of  colourless  woollen  doth, 
with  sandals,  which  only  defend  the  soles  of  their  feet.     Tliey  are  now 
devoted  to  spiritual  meditation,  and  must  not  even  remove  any  vermin 
from   their  bodies.     After  reaching  the  city  of  Mecca,  they  encircle  the 
Caaba  seven  times,  like  their  pagan  predecessors ;  repeat  certain  prayers ; 
drink  copiously  of  the  well  Zem-Zem  ;  and  kiss  with  all  their  ardour  the 
sacred  black  stone.     On  the  first  and  second  of  the  three  days  (the  period 
for  which  the  Caaba  is  open  every  six  weeks),  tho  men  and  women  offer 
their  devotions  alternately ;  and  on  the  hist  day,  the  sheriff  of  3Iccca,  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes,  and  tho  illustrious  strangers  present  in  the  city,  pro- 
ceed to  wash  and  sweep  tho  temple.     The  foul  water  is  caught  and  drunk 
by  tlie  multitude  ;  the  besoms  of  palm-leaves  are  treasured  up  as  precious 
relics;  and  the  black  cloth  which  surrounds  the  door  and  bottom  of  the 
building  is  cut  off  and  divided  among  the  pilgrims.     The  next  part  of  the 
duty  is  to  visit  the  mountain  of  Arafal,  for  tho  offering  up  of  various 

•  New  Edinburgh  Encyclop.,  Art.  Caaba. 
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pnjen  at  oertain  times  and  places;  and  thence  to  Mino,  where  every 
iodiTidnal  must  cast  a  few  small  stones  (always  an  uneven  number)  at  tlie 
deviTs  house  there,  to  show  their  detestation  of  the  owner.  A  sacrifice  is 
finally  made  of  a  goat,  camel,  or  cow,  in  commemoration  of  Abraham's 
wilUngness  to  offer  up  his  son ;  and  after  spending  three  days  in  this  valley, 
the  pilgrims  return  to  Mecca,  previous  to  their  departure  to  their  respec- 
tire  countries.  As  they  are  all  allowed  to  trade  on  this  pilgrimage,  the 
holy  city  is  crowded  on  these  occasions  with  sucli  merchandise  of  every 
eoDotry  as  is  most  easy  of  carriage  and  best  adapted  for  sale ;  and  in 
former  times,  the  &ir  of  Mecca  was  accounted  the  greatest  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  word  Koran  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  cara,  to  read  :  Al  sig- 
nifiea  Aif,  and  koran^  reading  ;  so  the  Jews  call  the  Bible  Micra,  Other 
Arabian  doctors  say  it  is  derived  from  caara^  to  gather ; 
j-A**"  •'  ^"  because  having  been  given  in  portions,  it  was  afterwards 
put  into  one.  The  Mahometans  have  as  ^rreat  a  veneration 
ht  the  Koran  as  Christians  profess  for  the  Bible.  Both  these  words 
equally  signify  the  Book,  by  way  of  preference  to  any  other ;  that  is,  the 
Book^Bookf. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters,  some  longer,  some  sliorter,  make 
ap  the  whole  book  :  these  are  called  by  the  French  surcUes^  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  ma,  in  the  plural  Mowar^  which  signifies  order^  or  a  series,  or  a 
^le;  and  answers  to  what  the  Jews  call  seder,  of  which  they  reckon  fifty- 
three  in  the  Pentateuch.     Each  chapter  of  the  Koran  has  a  particular 
denomination,  taken  from  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  or  from  some 
person  mentioned  in  it ;   but  more  frequently  from  the  first  word  which 
those  who  have  put  it  in  order  have  thought  worthy  of  notice,  though  it 
occurs  sometimes  only  toward  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  Koran  is  also  divided  into  sixty  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  four,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  ''  These  sixty  portions,"  says 
Uerbelot,  ^*  are  a  kind  of  public  service  performed  in  the  mosques,  on 
various  occasions,  by  persons  hired  for  that  purpose." 

The  Mussulmans  know  no  bounds  to  the  praises  which  they  bestow  upon 
ihis  book : — it  is  written  with  the  greatest  elegance  of  style,  in  the  purest 
Arabic  dialect  used  by  the  Koreish,  but  intcnnixed  now  and  then  w^ith 
other  dialects.  This  was  not  an  effect  of  neglect,  nor  of  a  lazy  disposition, 
liut  in  order  to  give  the  discourse  a  greater  and  more  lively  strength  of 
expression,  or  to  make  it  more  harmonious.  Indeed,  all  those  who  are 
Tersed  in  the  Arabic  language  unanimously  agree,  that  the  Koran  cannot 
be  the  production  of  an  idle  and  lazy  author.  Although  it  be  written  in 
prose,  the  energy  and  harmony  of  its  style  must  have  cost  the  writer 
great  labour  and  industry,  and  raises  the  work  to  the  sublime  character 
of  poetry ;  yet  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  certain  witty  turns  often  in- 
termpts  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  consequently  renders  it  obscure, 
which  has  obliged  Mahomet  not  to  be  concise  and  short,  but  to  use  fre- 
quent repetitions.  His  figures  are  bold,  in  the  oriental  taste ;  his  expression 
strong  and  pithy  ;  the  turn  of  his  phrases,  in  imitation  of  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  full  of  interruptions ;  and  it  appears  throughout 
the  whole,  that  all  the  heart  and  eloquence  of  which  Mahomet  was  master 
have  been  t^mplayot]  in  the  mo»t  proper  places.  The  meiiWoTV  o^  G^^  ^xv^i 
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tli(i  description  of  his  attributes,  are  always  lofty  and  majestic :  oraclefl  an 
])njnounced  with  a  raised  and  elevated  style,  proportioned  to  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  In  short,  the  Arabians  are  so  charmed  with  the  beautiei 
of  tlie  Koran,  that  in  all  their  writings  they  endeavour  to  copy  this  perfect 
original ;  and  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  this  one  book,  all  othen 
become  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  Koran  shines  with  a  bor- 
rowed light,  since  most  of  its  beauties  are  taken  from  our  Scriptures.    Of 

The     Koran  ^^^  tnith  of  this  remark  every  reader  would  be  satisfied 
greatly  indebted  who  sliould  compare  the  two.     He  would  find,  for  example^ 
to  tho  Clinstian  many  of  the  historical  details  of  the  Christian  scripture  ii 
nptuws.  ^j^^  Koran  ;   such  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of 

Adam,  tho  Deluge,  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  the 
call  of  Abraham,  the  stories  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  &c.,  &:c.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  find  these  subjects  interupersed  with  extravagant  fablei^ 
and  monstrous  perversions  of  truth.  lie  would  also  perceive  that  the 
Koran  is  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  not  a  few  of  its  sentiments,  bat 
that  their  very  imagery  and  phraseology  have  in  hundreds  of  insUmoei 
been  adopted.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  conw- 
pondence  to  which  we  have  alluded  : — 

BIBLE.  KORAN. 

Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your        Make  not  your  alms  of  none  ef- 

alms  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them ;  feet,  by  reproaching  or  mischief;  u 

otherwise  yc    have   no   reward   of  he  that  layeth  out  what  ho  hath)  to 

your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  appear  unto  men  to  give  alms. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approv-         We  gave  unto  Jesus,  the  son  of 

od  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  Mary,  manifest  signs,  and  strcngth- 

and  wonders,  an<l  signs  wliich  God  cncd  him  with  the- Holy  Spirit, 
did  by  him. 

Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  tooth         We  have  therein  commanded  tbea 

for  tooth,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  that  they  should  give  life  for  life 

burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  and  eye  for  eye,  and  nose  for  noef» 

for  stripe.  and  ear  for  ear,  and  tooth  for  tooik, 

«^  and  that  wounds  should  be  pnnidi" 
ed  by  retaliation. 

But   their  mnids  were  blinded :        There  is  of  them  who  hearkenetk 

for  until  this  day  remainetli  the  same  unto   thee  when   thou  rcadest  the 

veil  un taken  away  in  the  reading  of  Koran  ;  but  w^e  have  cast  veils  otci 

the  Old  Testament.     But  even  unto  their  hetirts,  that  they  should  not 

this  day  when  Moses   is  read,  the  understand  it,  and  deafness  in  their 

veil  is  upon  their  heart.  cai*3. 

They  said   therefore  unto    him,        The   infidels  say.    Unless  some 

What  sign  showest  thou  tiien,  that  sign  be  sent  down  unto  him  from 

we  may  see  and  believe  thee  ?  his  Lord,  we  ^vill  not  believe. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  It  is  he  who  hath  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  And  God  heavens  and  the  earth  :  And  when- 
said,  Ijct  there  be  light,  and  there  ever  ho  sayeth  unto  a  thing,  Be,  it 
was  light.  is. 

Vnd  when  he  (Mosos)  wa»  full        I  have  already  dwelt  among  you 
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BIBLB.  KORAN. 

forty  years  old,  it  came  into  his  to  the  age  of  forty  years  before  I 

heart  to  visit  his  brethren,  the  chil-  received   it  (the  Koran).     Do   ye 

dren  of  Israel.  therefore  not  understand  ? 

And  in  the  latter  time  of  their  According  to  thy  dream  shall  thy 

kingdom,   when    the    transgressors  Lord  choose  thee  and  teach  thee  the 

ire    come    to  the  full,  a  king  of  interpretation  of  dark  sayings. 

fierce  countenance,  and  understand-  We  taught  him  the  interpretation 

ng  dark  sentences,  shall  sisixid  up.  of  dark  sayings,  but  the  greater  pai-t 

of  men  do  not  understand. 

I  will  open  my  month  in  parables  ;  O   Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  a 

I  will  utter  things  which  have  "been  part    of    the    kingdom,    and    hast 

kept  flecret  from  the  foundation  of  taught  metheinterprctatiim  of  dark 

the  worid.  sayings. 

And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  And  his  will  be  the  kingdom  on 

and  there  were  great  voices  in  hea-  the  day  wliereon  the  trumpet  shall 

▼en,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  tliis  be  sounded.  * 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Clirist. 

For  behold,  I  created  new  hea-  The  day  will  come  when  the  earth 

vens  and  a  new  earth.      We  look  shall  be  clianged  into  another  earth, 

for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  heavens  into  other  heavens; 

I  will  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  and  men  shall  conjc  forth  from  their 

jour  graves.    And  every  man  shall  graves  to  appear  before  the  only, 

receive  his  own  reward  according  the  mighty  God.     That  God  may 

to  his  own  labour.  reward  every  soul  according  to  what 

it  shall  have  deserved. 

As  to  the  true  origin  of  the  Koran,  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  writers.     The  majority,  however,  have  agreed  in  supposing  that  in 

the  construction  of  the  Koran,  Mahomet  was  indebted  to 
KoTM^"  **  '  **    *'^®  assistance  of  one  or  more  accomplices.      That  this 

-   '  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  is  certain, 

since  in  the  Koran  it  is  said,  ^^  We  also  know  that  they  say.  Verily  a 
certain  man  teacheth  him  to  compose  the  Koran."  '^  And  the  unbelievers 
say.  This  Koran  is  no  other  than  a  forgery,  which  he  hath  contrived :  and 
oUier  people  have  assisted  him  therein :  but  they  utter  an  unjust  thing 
and  a  falsehood."  But  notwithstanding  this  emphatic  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Prophet  of  assistance,  writers  have  still  believed  that  he  had  aid, 
especially  from  a  Nestorian  monk  named  Sergius,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Boheira,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  at  Bosra,  in  Syria.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  will  probably  remain 
an  unsolved  problem  to  the  end  of  time  what  was  the  precise  origin  of 
this  remarkable  book,  although  in  respect  to  its  human  and  uninspired 
composition  there  exists  not  a  doubt. 

The  articles  of  faith  which  every  good  Mussulman  is  bound 
Mabometan  ^.  ^  believe  and  receive  with  an  entire  assurance  are  thirteen 

in  number,  of  which  the  first  and  principal  is  as  follows : 
To  l)elievc  from  the  hearty  to  confess  witli  t\\e  loiv^e,  wA  '^xX.Vx  ^ 
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voluntary  and  steadfast  mind  to  affinn,  that  there  is  but  one  onlj  Crod, 
^  ,,      ,  Lord  and  GoYcmor  of  the  uniycrsc,  who  produced  all  thinn 

God's  existence.    ^  ^-  .  .  ,  -  -         ..i        • 

from  nothing,  m  whom  there  is  neither  image  nor  lesem- 
blanco,  who  never  begot  any  person  whatsoever,  as  he  himself  was  begot- 
ten by  none  ;  who,  as  he  never  was  a  son,  so  he  never  hath  been  a  father. 
It  is  this  Lord  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  all  things  whom  we  Mussulmsni 
are  bound  to  serve  and  adore ;  so  that  none  among  us  may  deviate  from 
this  article,  but  every  one  must  imprint  it  deeply  in  his  heart;  for  it  ii 
unquestionable. 

We  must  believe  from  our  hearts  and  confess  with  our  mouths  that  the 
Most  High  God,  after  having  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  his  andent 
Prophet   Ma-  P^ophets,  scut  US  at  length  his  Elected,  the  blessed  Maho- 
hornet  and  the    met,  with  the  sacrcd  and  divine  law,  which  through  bii 
Koran.  grace  he  had  created,  the  which  is  contained  in  the  veDenUe 

Koran,  that  hath  been  from  him  remitted  unto  us.  By  this  holy  law  it  ii 
that  God  hath  abolished  ail  the  preceding  ones,  and  hath  withdrawn  from 
their  doubts  and  errors  all  nations  and  people,  in  order  to  guide  them  to  i 
firm  and  lasting  state  of  happiness.  Wherefore  we  are  obliged  exactly  to 
follow  the  precepts,  rites,  and  ceremonies  thereof,  and  to  abandon  cxerj 
other  sect  or  religion  whatsoever,  whether  instituted  l>eft)re  or  since  tbii 
final  revelation.  By  this  article  we  are  distinguished  and  separated  from 
all  sorts  of  idolatry,  lying  rhapsodies,  and  false  prophecies,  and  from  all 
those  sects,  societies,  and  religions  different  from  ours,  which  are  eitber 
erroneous,  abrogated,  or  exaggerated,  void  of  faith,  and  without  truth. 

We  must  firmly  believe  and  hold  as  a  certainty,  that,  except  God  him- 
self, who  always  was,  and  always  shall  be,  ever3'thing  shall  one  day  he 

annihilated,  and  that  the  angel  of  death  shall  take  to  him- 
Providence  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  mortals  destined  to  a  total  and  universal 

pixracsti  nation.  ..jti         i  i     i»  r^    t  *.it-j 

extmction,*  by  the  command  of  God,  our  powerful  Lort 
and  Master,  who  was  able  and  hath  vouchsafed  to  pro<luce  out  of  nothing, 
and  in  fine  to  set  in  form  this  universal  world,  with  all  things  therein 
contained,  both  good  and  evil,  sweet  and  bitter ;  and  hath  been  pleased  to 
appoint  two  angels,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  tlie  left,  to 
register  the  actions  of  every  one  of  us,  as  well  the  good  as  the  bad,  to  the 
end  that  judicial  cognizance  may  be  taken  thereof,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced thereupon,  at  the  great  day  of  judgment.  It  is  therefore  necei- 
sary  to  believe  predestination  :  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  discourse  thereof 
to  any  whomsoever,  till  after  being  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  study  of 
our  written  law,  viz.  the  Koran,  and  of  our  Sonnah,  which  is  our  oral 
law.  Seeing  then  all  things  arc  to  have  an  cnd^  let  us  do  good  wOTks, 
and  deport  ourselves  so  that  wc  may  live  for  ever. 

We  must  truly  and  firmly  believe,  and  hold  as  certain  and  assured,  the 
interrogation  of  the  sepulchre,  which  will  after  death  be  administered  to 

every  one  of  us  by  two  angels  upon  these  four  important 
tio^in  [ht^^.  questions  :— 1.  Who  was  our  Lord  and  our  God?    2.  Who 

was  our  prophet  ?  3.  Which  was  our  religion  ?  4.  On 
what  side  was  our  Keblah  ?  He  who  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
answer,  that  God  was  his  only  Lord,  and  Mahomet  his  prophet,  shall  find 

*  Notwithiitanding  this  annihilation,  it  in  taught  in  llie  Ivonm  that  nil   intel)ig<rnt  ereatnm 
\  be  rt- produced  again  at  the  muirectinn. 
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;reat  illamiiutiioii  in  his  tomb,  and  shall  liimself  rest  in  gloiy.  Bui  he 
lo  shall  not  make  a  proper  answer  to  these  questions,  shall  be  involved 
darkness  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

We  must  heartily  believe  and  hold  as  certain,  that  not  only  shall  all 
Ings  one  day  perish  and  be  annihilated, — viz.,  angels,  men,  and  devils, — 

but   likewise  thb  shall  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of    the 
wluUoa.     ^orl<l9   when   the  angel   Israfil  shall   blow  the  trumpet  in 

such  sort — that,  except  the  sovereign  God,  none  of  the  uni- 
rsal  creation  shaU  remain  alive  immediately  after  the  drt^adful  noise, 
bich  shall  cause  the  mountains  to  tremble,  the  earth  to  sink,  akid  the  sea 
l>e  changed  to  the  colour  of  blood.  In  this  totaV  extinction,  the  last 
bo  shall  die  will  be  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
ost  High  God  will  be  evidently  manifested. 

We  are  obliged  cordially  to  believe,  and  to  hold  for  certain,  that  the 
9t  before  all  others  whom  God  shall  revive  in  heaven  shall  be  the  angel 

of  death ;  and  that  he  will  at  that  time  recall  all   the  souls 
wmwtion"  ^^  gcnwal,  and  reunite  them  to  the  respective    bodies  to 

which  each  belonged ;  some  of  which  shall  be  destined  to 
lory,  and  others  to  tonnent.  But,  upon  earth,  the  first  whom  God  will 
ise  shall  be  our  blessed  prophet  Mahomet.  As  for  the  earth  itself,  it 
lall  open  on  all  sides,  and  shall  bo  changed  in  a  moment ;  and  by  God's 
immand  fire  shall  be  kindled  in  every  part  thereof,  which  shall  be  ex- 
uded to  its  utmost  extremities.  God  will  then  prepare  a  vast  plain, 
srfectly  level,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  all  creatures  summoned 
>  give  an  account  of  their  past  conduct.  May  this  solemn,  definite,  and 
revocable  judgment  awaken  us  from  our  security  ;  for  to  nothing  that 
ith  been  created  shall  fovour  be  showed.  Every  soul  shall  be  judged 
lere  by  the  same  rule,  and  without  exception  of  persons. 
We  must  believe  firom  our  hearts,  and  hold  for  certain,  that  there  shall 
da  day  of  judgment,  whereon  God  shall  ordain  all  nations  to  appear  in  a 

place   appointed  for  this  great   trial,  of  sufficient  vastness 
rja4ment.    ^^^^  ^^  Majesty  may  there  be  evident  in  splendour.     It  is 

in  this  magnificent  and  spacious  station  that  the  universal 
dttmbly  of  all  creatures  shall  be  made,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
n  the  brightness  of  noon :  and  then  it  is  that,  accompanied  by  hin  pro- 
phet (Mahomet),  and  in  the  presence  of  all  mankind,  God  shall  with 
Qitice  and  equity  judge  all  the  nations  of  tho  earth  in  general,  and  every 
Person  in  particular.  To  this  effidct,  every  one  of  us  shall  have  a  book  or 
atalogue  of  our  actions  delivered  to  us ;  that  of  the  good  in  such  wise 
bat  it  shall  be  received  and  held  in  the  righ(  hand  ;  that  of  the  wicked, 
D  that  it  shall  be  received  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  As  to  the  duration 
r  that  day,  it  shall  be  as  long  as  t1ie  continuance  of  the  present  age. 
his  shall  be  a  day  of  sighs  and  griefs,  a  day  of  tribulation  and  anguish, 
hen  the  cup  of  sorrow  and  misery  must  be  drunk  up,  even  the  very 
regs  thereof.  But  this  is  wh'ai*  shall  be  particularly  experienced  by  the 
ngodly  and  the  perverse :  everything  shall  present  to  them  ideas  of  sor- 
>w  and  affliction.  To  them  ever3rthing  shall  become  aloes  and  bitteme" 
bey  shall  not  obtain  one  moment  of  repose.  They  shall  behold  notfr 
lat  is  agreeable,  nor  hear  one  voice  that  shall  delight  them  :  thsir-i 
tall  see  uotliing  but  the  torments  of  hell ;  their  ears  ehaXWieiuc  udi 

u 
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but  the  cries  and  howlings  of  devils;  and  tlieir  terrified  imagiiiatioiis 
shall  represent  nnto  them  nothing  but  spectres  and  tortures. 

We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  hold  as  certain,  that  our  venerable  pro- 
phet Mahomet  shall  with  success  intercede  for  his  people  at  the  g^^eat 

day  of  examination.  This  will  bo  the  first  intercession ;  but 

tcreJj^or''' '"'  **  *^6  «^n^»  G®^  ^^1  ^  entirely  relented,  and  all  the 

faithful  Mussulmans  shall  be  transported  into  a  state  of 
glory,  while  not  one  excuse  or  supplication  in  behalf  of  other  nations  shall 
be  accepted.  As  to  the  greatness  of  pain  which  those  among  ns  are  to 
undergo  who  have  boon  ofix^Qders  by  transgressing  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  it  is  known  to  God  alone,  as  there  is  none  but  Ilim  who  exactly 
knoweth  how  long  the  same  is  to  continue,  whether  its  duration  sliall  be 
more  or  less  than  that  of  the  examination  or  judgment.  But  to  us  it 
belongeth  to  shorten  its  continuance  by  good  works,  by  our  charity,  and 
by  all  the  endeavours  we  are  capable  of. 

We  must  sincerely  believe,  and  hold  as  a  certainty,  that  wo  must  every 
one  of  us  give  up  oiur  accounts  before  God,  concerning  the  good  and  evil 
The  future  ^^  htkYO  transacted  in  this  world.  All  who  have  been 
compensation  at  followers  of  Mahomct  shall  be  before  all  others  summoned  to 
thclMtjmlgmcnL  thig  examination,  because  thoy  it  will  be  who  shall  bear 
witness  against  all  other  strange  nations.  It  shall  come  to  pass  on  that 
day,  that  God  will  take  away  out  of  the  balance  of  him  who  has  slandered 
his  bn)thcr  some  of  the  good  works,  and  put  them  unto  that  of  him  who 
hath  been  slandered ;  and  if  tlie  slanderer  is  found  to  have  no  good  works, 
he  will  then  deduct  firom  the  punishment  of  the  slandered,  to  inclode 
them  in  the  list  of  those  of  the  slanderer,  insomuch  that  his  great  juatkie 
will  be  fully  manifest.  At  least,  then,  that  we  may  not  run  the  hasud 
of  this  terrible  compensation,  let  us  not  think  of  wronging  otherB,  or  of 
diminishing  tlieir  substance,  their  honour,  or  their  good  name. 

We  must  believe  from  the  heart,  and  confess  with  the  mouth,  that  all 
our  actions,  good  and  bad,  shall  one  day  be  weigheil  in  the  balance,  the 

one  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  those  whose  good 
^I^'v^i^Z*.  ^^^^^  outweigli  their  bad  shall  enter  into  paradise ;  and 

that,  on  the  contrary,  they  whose  bad  works  shall  outweigh 
their  good,  shall  be  condemned  to  the  flames  of  hell.  And  for  those 
whose  scales  shall  be  equally  poised,  because  the  good  they  have  done  is 
equivalent  to  the  evil,  they  shall  be  detained  in  a  station  situate  in  the 
middle,  between  paradise  and  hell,  where  consideration  will  be  made  botli 
of  their  merits  and  of  their  demerits ;  since,  besides  their  being  confined  in 
that  place,  they  shall  have  no  punishment  inflicted  on  them,  nor  shall  they 
enjoy  any  part  of  the  glory  ordained  for  the  beatified  righteous.  It  is 
true,  that  all  those  among  that  number  who  are  Mussulmans  shall  be  at 
length  released  from  their  captivity,  and  shall  be  introduced  into  paradise 
at  the  second  intercession  of  onr  blessed  prophet  Mahomet,  whose  great 
compassion  will  be  signalised  by  his  engaging,  in  order  to  our  redemption, 
to  supplicate  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  as  well  as  his 
justice,  already  satisfied  by  the  long  captivity  of  the  criminals.  ^Vliere- 
fore,  let  us  firom  henceforward  weigh  our  good  works,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  assiduously  strive  to  increase  their  weight,  and  that  they  may  have 
ihe  adrnutage  over  the  bad. 
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We  are  obliged  to  belteve  from  our  hearts,  and  to  hold  as  assured,  that 
all  mankind  in  the  world  must  pass  one  day  over  the  Sliarp-edgcd  Bridge, 
The  Sharp.  ^^^^^  length  sliall  be  equal  to  that  of  tliis  world,  whoso 
edged  Bridge,  tnd  breadth  shall  not  exceed  that  of  one  single  thread  of  a 
^eniwTiiideble  gpider^s  web,  and  whose  height  shall  be  proportionable  to 
peaaige  thereo .  |^  extent  The  righteous  shall  pass  over  it  swifter  than  a 
flash  of  lightning ;  but  the  impious  and  the  ungodly  sliall  not,  in  as  much 
time  as  the  present  age  shall  endure,  be  able  to  surmount  tlio  difficulties 
thereof^  and  thai  through  the  want  of  good  works.  For  which  reason, 
they  shall  foil  and  precipitate  themselves  into  hell-fire,  in  company  with 
tlie  infidels  and  blasphemers,  with  those  of  little  faith  and  bad  conscience, 
who  have  done  few  deeds  of  charity,  because  they  were  void  of  virtue. 
There  shall  be  some  among  the  good,  notwithstanding,  whose  passage 
shall  be  lighter  and  swifter  than  that  of  many  others,  who  shall  therein 
meet  with  temptations  and  obstructions  from  every  precept  which  they 
•hall  have  ill  observed  in  this  life.  Good  God  !  how  dreadful  to  our  sight 
will  this  formidable  bridge  appear !  What  virtue,  what  secret  grace  fi^om 
the  Most  High,  shall  we  not  need  to  be  enabled  to  pass  over  it  ? 

We  are  to  believe,  and  to  hold  for  a  certainty,  that  God  did  create  a 
paradise,  which  he  prepared  for  the  blessed,  from  among  the  number  of 
PandiM.      *^®  fiiithful,  by  which  arc  meant  the  followers  of  the  true 
religion  and  of  our  holy  prophet  Mahomet;  where    with 
him  they  shall  be  placed  in  perpetual  light,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  delights;  for  ever  beautiful  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,   and 
brighter  than  the  sun ;  and  where  they  shall  be  found  worthy  to  contem- 
pijUe  and  adore  the  face  of  the  Most  High  God.     As  for  those  wlio  shall 
be  detained  in  the  tortures  of  hell, — to  wit,  the  sinners  and  transgressors, 
who  have  nevertheless  believed  in  one  only  God,-*they  shall  bo  released  at 
the  second  intercession  of  the  prophet,  by  whom  they  shall  immediately 
be  washed  in  the  sacred  laver,  from  whence  being  come  forth  whiter 
than  snow,  and  more  refulgent  than  the  sun,  they  shall,  with  the  rest 
of  the  blessed,  behold  themselves  seated  in  paradise,  there  to  enjoy  all  the 
glory  they  can  desire.     This  is  what  shall  befall  the  body  composed   of 
day ;  and  what  then  shall  be  the  state  of  our  souls  ?    To  the  which  it  shall 
be  granted  eternally  to  behold  the  light  and  brightness  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty.    Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  do  works  of  such  a  character,  that  we 
may  have  no  cause  to  fear  hell-fire.     Let  us,  I  say,  chiefly  apply  ourselves 
to  good  works, — ^let  us  not  refuse  to  exert  our  utmost  strength  in  the  exact 
observation  thereof,  and  of  the  fast  of  our  venerable  month  of  Ramadan, 
with  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  which  are  ordained;   and  let  us  not 
defrand  the  po<Hr  of  a  tenth  of  all  our  goods. 

We  must  sincerely  believe,  and  hold  for  certain,  that  there  is  a  hell 
prepared  for  the  unrighteous,  the  refractory  transgressors  of  the  divine 
^  ..  law,  aocursed  of  God  for  their  evil  works,  and  for  whom 
it  would  have  been  better  had  they  never  been  bom,  and  to 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day.  It  is  for  such  as  those  that  a  place  of 
t43rment  is  appointed,  or  rather  a  fire  which  bumeth  without  touching 
them,  a  fire  of  ice  and  north  winds,  where  there  shall  be  nothing  bo 
snakes  and  serpents,  with  other  venomous  and  ravenous  creatures,  whii 
shall  bite  them  without  destroying  them,  and  sliaW  caxiso  iWxci  \a  ^ 
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grievous  pains.  That  place  shall  be  the  abode  of  the  impioiiB  and  of  the 
devils,  where  these  shall,  with  all  sorts  of  cruelty  and  rage,  inoeannilj 
torture  those  ;  and  lest  the  sense  of  their  pain  should  cause  them  to  r^enit 
a  new  skin  shall  continually  succeed  in  the  stead  of  that  which  has  beea 
burnt  or  mortified.  It  is  for  us  Mussulmans  to  conceive  and  entertain  a 
just  horror  of  this  detestable  place ;  such  reflections  are  the  duty  of  all 
God's  servants.  As  for  those  others  who  have  declared  war  against  our 
religion,  they  shall  one  day  feel  the  torments  of  helL  Let  us  all  dread 
this  punishment  and  these  frightful  terrors.  liCt  us  confirm  our  faith  bf 
the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  and  by  the  confession  of  our  tongues,  and  ki 
us  engrave  it  in  the  bottom  of  our  souls. 

It  belongs  to   this   place    to  give  some  account  of  the  Mahomrtaa 

Mahometan  Liturgy.  The  following  abstract  is  from  the  TurkiA 
Lituiigy.  Catechism. 

The  religion  of  the  Islamites  contains  six  chief  principles : — 

The  first  is  the  confession  of  the  true  God,  and  consists  in  belieTin^ 
that  there  is  but  one  true  and  eternal  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  hit 
apostle. 

The  second  is  the  regular  practice  of  ablution  and  purification. 

The  third  is  a  regular  observation  of  the  prayers,  as  prescribed. 

The  fourth  is  giving  alms. 

The  fifth  is  the  fast  of  the  month  of  Ramadan. 

The  sixth  is  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  from  which  no  Mussulman  can  be 
dispensed,  if  able  to  perform  it. 

As  to  the  purifications  which  are  prescribed,  seven  different  soits  ^ 
water  may  be  used  in  them :  viz.  rain-water,  sea,  liter, 
well,  spring,  snow,  and  hail- water. 

Tliere  are  three  sorts  of  ablutions  and  purifications. 

Tlie  first,  which  is  called  Gasl,  is  a  kind  of  immersion.  The  second, 
named  Wodou,  concerns  particularly  the  hands  and  feet.  Tlie  third  it 
made  with  earth  or  gravel,  instead  of  water. 

Three  rules  are  f  o  be  observed  in  this  ablution  of  the  body : — Fmti 
those  who  do  it  must  resolve  to  please  God.     Secondly,  all  the 

calW  oisL  ^'^  ^^  *^®  ^^y  '""^  ^  washed  off.  Thirdly,  the  watw  mn«t 
*  touch  the  whole  skin,  and  all  the  hair  of  the  body. 

The  Sonna^  which  is  the  Oral  Law  of  the  Mahometans,  requires  five 
things  more  : — First,  that  the  usual  form,  '*  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c..  be 
recited.  Second,  that  we  should  wash  the  palms  of  our  hands  before  the 
jugs  be  emptied  into  the  washing-place.  Third,  that  before  the  praycfis 
some  expiatory  lustration  should  be  made,  with  peculiar  ceremonies. 
Fourth,  that  to  take  off  all  dirt,  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  the 
hand.     Fifth,  that  all  this  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  ablution. 

Six  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  kind  of  purification  : — 1.  It  mast 

.       1,    ^  performed  with  an  intention  to  please  God.      2.  The 

ed  WoDou.         whole  face  is  to  be  washed.     8.  The  hands  and  arms  up  to 

the  elbow.  4.  The  head,  or  some  parts,  must  be  rubbed. 
5.  Tlie  feet  and  heels  are  to  be  made  clean.  6,  The  ceremonies  prescribed 
must  bo  exactly  complied  with. 

Bej*idcR  which,  the  ten  institutions  of  the  Sonna  must  be  followed  : — 1. 
■^he  form,  '*  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c.,  must  be  u«ed.    2.  The  palms  of  the 
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bands  waslied  before  the  jugs  be  emptied  into  the  washing-place.  3.  Tlie 
ftuce  cleaned.  4.  Some  of  the  water  drawn  up  the  nostrils.  5.  The 
^nrhole  head  and  ears  rubbed.  6.  Tliick  and  long  beards  roust  be  parted, 
to  be  better  cleaned.  7*  The  toes  washed  one  after  the  other,  each  singly. 
8.  The  right  hand  and  foot  to  be  washed  before  the  left.  9.  All  these 
things  must  be  repeated  thrice.  10.  There  must  be  no  intermission  in 
this  performance. 

Four  rales  are  prescribed  in  this  purification  : — 1.  It  must  be  performed 

Parificadoa      ^^^  ^^  intention  to  please  God.    2.  The  face  ought  to  be 

^th    Earth    or  well  rubbed.    3.  The  same  is  to  be  done  to  the  hands  and 

Or&Tcl.  arms,  and  elbows,  and  to  the  feet.    4.  The  said  order  must 

Iw  exactly  kept. 

Add  to  this  the  precepts  of  the  S&nna : — I.  The  form,  '*  In  the  name  of 
Ood,"  &C.,  must  bo  recited.  2.  The  right  hand  must  be  rubbed  before  the 
I^  and  so  of  the  feet.     3.  There  must  be  no  intermission  in  this  rite. 

I.  Thirteen  rules  are  prescribed  concerning  prayers : — 1.  The  intention. 

2.  The  greatness  of  the  names  of  God.    3.     The  form  of  the  unity  of 
p  God,  God  Ugreaty  Sfc,    4.  The  right,  or  straight  position 

of  the  body ;  which  is,  the  feet  are  close  together,  the  hands 
nused  up  to  the  head,  or  joined  and  laid  upon  the  breast,  or  each  apart 
upon  the  knees,  bending  the  body.  The  adoration  is  made  with  the  face 
to  the  ground,  sitting  with  their  hands  upon  their  thighs ;  they  say,  Lard^ 
oeeept  of  our  ttandingy  bending^  adoring^  and  sititng,  5.  Reading  tJie  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  which  is  as  higlily  valued  by  Mussulmans  as  the 
I<ord's  Prayer  by  Christians.  6.  Bowing  the  body  towards  the  earth. 
7.  Raising  from  that  first  bowing.  8.  A  second  adoration  or  prostrating 
with  the  face  to  the  ground.  9.  Sitting  down.  10.  A  second  sitting 
down.  11.  The  second  form  about  Mahomet ;  the  first  was  about  God 
bimself.  12.  The  words  of  it,  which  are  to  be  repeated.  13.  The  ob- 
temng  punctually  each  of  tlicse  in  their  order. 

II.  The  Sonna  requires  four  things  more: — 1.  That  the  people  bo 
invited  to  prayers.  2.  That  this  invitation  l>e  repeated  with  a  form 
not  much  different  3.  The  first  confession  about  God.  4.  The  words 
or  form  of  prayer  of  that  confession. 

III.  five  dispositions  are  necessary  for  prayer : — 1.  The  body  must  be 
entirely  clean.  2.  It  must  be  decently  clad.  3.  In  a  clean  place,  so  as 
to  contract  no  uncleanncss.  4.  At  the  exact  time  appointed.  5.  Not 
foi^etting  the  KMoy  which  is  turned  towards  Mecca. 

IT.  There  are  also  five  sorts  of  prayers  to  be  said  daily.  1.  At  noon, 
with  four  inclinations  of  the  body.    2.  In  the  afternoon,  with  four  also. 

3.  In  the  evening,  with  three.  4.  In  the  night,  with  four.  5.  In  the 
morning,  with  two  only.  In  all,  seventeen  for  the  whole  day.  Travellers 
may  without  tin  reduce  them  to  eleven. 

Some   alms  are  left  to  the  firee  choice  of  every  individual;  others 
are  prescribed   by    the   law.       We   shall  now  treat  of   the 
latter. 
I.  Alms  are  given  out  of  five  sorts  of  goods : — 1.  Of  cattle,  cam' 
ozen,  ikeep.     9.  Of  money.   '3.  Of  com.     4.  Of  other  fraits  of 
earth.    5.  Of  goods  in  trade. 
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II.  Six  conditions  are  required  in  the  giver :— 1.  He  mnat  be  ft  Mwh 
Bulman,  that  is,  a  trae  belieyer.  2.  A  freeman.  S.  ThelawM  po— wr 
of  what  he  is  to  give  away ;  for  it  is  an  injustice,  and  not  ohaiityv  to  give 
what  does  not  belong  to  us.  4.  .His  patrimonj  must  be  iacmind.  Ai 
riches  increase,  alms  should  increase  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Tbm 
who  have  not  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  nor  two  hundred  in  nlver,  nor  fit 
camels,  nor  thirty  oxen,  nor  thirty  sheep,  are  not  obliged  to  give  afaia 
5.  He  must  have  been  in  possetsion  about  a  year,  at  least  deven  moodii^ 
without  pawning  it.  6.  He  must  not  give  lus  working  cattle,  but  one  of 
those  which  are  at  grass,  because  alms  are  to  be  given  ficom  that  whidiii 
not  necessary. 

III.  Tlie  same  conditions  are  required  for  alms  of  money,  com,  odur 
fruits  of  the  earth,  &c. ;  only  about  com  and  fruits  it  is  to  be  observe^ 
1.  That  they  must  grow  from  our  labour,  as  sowing,  &o.  2.  They  nrail 
have  been  laid  up  in  our  store-rooms  or  bams.  3.  There  must  be  a  ooa- 
venient  quantity  left,  so  that  the  giver  may  not  be  reduced  to  wiot 

IV.  But  we  must  chiefly  take  notice,  that  in  the  aforesud  alms  pm 
by  those  who  are  easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  in  other  alms  (if  thai 
name  can  bo  given  to  a  tax  annually  levied  by  a  capitation  at  the  ead  of 
the  fast  of  Ramadan),  the  first  and  best  principle  ought  to  be  the  inieB- 
tion  of  giving  this  or  that  alms  as  a  debt  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

The  chief  fkst  of  the  Mahometans  is  that  of  Ramadan.    After  it,  whifi 
p,        the  feast  of  the  Great  Beiram.    The  little  Beiram  is  kept  on  tbe 
tenth  of  the  month  Dilhazja,  in  memory  of  Abraham's  sacrifiea 

I.  Three  things  are  required  in  the  person  who  fiists,  to  make  it  le- 
ceptablc  to  God  : — 1.  He  must  be  a  Mussulman.  2.  At  the  age  of  ripe- 
ness ;  fourteen  in  men,  twelve  in  women.    3.  In  his,  or  her,  right  sensea 

II.  The  conditions  of  the  fast  are  five  : — 1.  An  intention  of  the  bent 
to  please  God.  2.  To  eat  nothing  in  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  simMt 
3.  To  drink  nothing  of  any  sort.  4.  To  have  no  commerce  with  womes, 
not  even  by  kisses.  5.  Not  to  throw  up  what  has  been  eaten ;  whidi 
supposes  both  that  the  stomach  is  good,  and  that  no  excess  is  commitied, 
or  at  least  nothing  taken  which  may  give  a  disgust. 

In  performing  this  devout  ceremony,  five  things  are  commanded  bj 
divine  institution: — I.  Tlic  intention  dnd  religious  vow  of  going  to 
Mecca.  2.  Spending  a  day  on  Mount  Arafat,  which  is 
ofMe^a"""^  done  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month.  3.  Shavmg  the 
head  in  the  Valley  of  Mina.  They  throw  seven  stones  one 
after  the  other  in  the  Valley  of  Mina;  after  which  the  men  (not  the 
women)  offer  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  or  camels,  in  sacrifice, — then  shave  and 
pare  their  nails.  The  hair  and  parings  are  buried  in  that  valley.  4.  To 
go  seven  times  round  the  Caaba.  5.  To  mn  seven  times  between  Bah 
and  Mcrva,  two  holy  places,  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  distant  from 
each  other.  At  first  they  walk  slow,  then  run  faster  between  two  pillars; 
then  walk  again,  looking  on  all  sides  as  if  seeking  something  lost.  This  is 
to  represent  the  anxiety  of  Hagar,  when  she  endeavoured  to  find  water  in 
the  desert  for  her  son  Ishmael.  All  these  ceremonies  .were  in  use  long 
before  Mahomet,  who  made  them  an  essential  part  of  his  religion,  both  in 
^rdor  to  draw  in  the  superstitious  inhabitants,  and  to  make  this  law  seem 

■icrablu  for  its  antiquity. 
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W«  ahall  now  enter  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  civil  life,  or 
wliich  have  some  rdation  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet     We  must  in  the 
^ff„g^  thi.  first  place  take  notice,  that  the  Koran  contains  some  nega« 
ti«,  &&,  eajoin-  tiTO   precepts,    oonoeming  things    that    become  evil   or 
cA^the  Koimn.  scandalous  onlj  by  the  abuse  of  them  :  such  as  the  forbid- 
ding of  wine,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  which  seems  enforced  in 
imnt  pasnges  of  the  Koran;    for  instance,  in   the  second  chapter, 
uliere  Mahomet  says  expressly,  ^'  that  the  sin  committed  by  drinking 
wine  is  much  greater  tlian  the  advantage  reaped  from  the  use  of  it ;"  and 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  he  reckons  wine  amongst  the  ^^  abominations  which 
we  the  works  of  Satan."     Some  have  pretended  that  the  excess  only  is 
fubidden ;  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  drink  any  of 
those  liquors,  and  that  whoever  drinks  even  the  smaUest  quantity  com- 
Buts  a  sin.     Those  who  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  are  the 
most  scrupulous  in  this  point,  and  will  neither  drink  any  wine  nor  make   t 
it,  boy  nor  sell  it,  nor  the  implements  to  make  it,  in  order  to  live  by  the 
profits  of  such  a  traffic    Yet  all  the  Mahometans  are  not  so  exact 
m  observing  this  law ;  and  when  reproached  with  the  breach  of  it  by 
Christians,  they  have  recourse  to  recrimination,  and  upbraid  us  with  our 
violalion  of  the  Gospel  precepts. 

Some  Mussulmans  have  doubted  whether  coffee  be  not  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  because,  they 
tty,  it  disturbs  the  imagination  of  those  who  use  it.  It  is,  however,  un- 
doubted, that  coffee,  though  now  universally  allowed  in  Mahometan 
countries,  has  been  heretofore  forbidden,  and  is  now  used  by  mere  tolera- 
tion, not  by  religious  permission ;  nevertheless,  very  few  abstain  from  the 
080  of  it.  The  scrupulous  Mahometans  are  still  more  averse  from 
tobacco,  both  because  it  has  the  same  effect  as  wine  and  brandy,  and  also 
on  account  of  a  pretended  prophecy  of  Mahomet,  that  ^*  in  the  latter  days  . 
some  sliall  call  Uiemselves  Mussulmans,  without  being  really  such,  who 
will  suck  in  through  a  pipe,  and  blow  out,  the  smoke  of  a  plant  called  to- 
bacco." Tliis  qualification  of  false  bretlurcn  could  not  but  render  tobacco 
odious  to  scrupulous  people ;  yet  the  constant  practice  is  to  introduce 
coffee  and  tobacco,  without  which  no  entertainment  is  thought  completely 
polite  in  the  East ;  and  the  Persians,  in  particular,  say,  that  tobacco  is  to 
coffee  what  salt  is  to  meat. 

The  same  rigourists  condemn  also  the  use  of  opium,  or  lieng,  or  treacle, 
altliough  nothing  be  more  common.  The  Koran  does  not  mention  tobacco, 
nor  opium,  nor  heng ;  but  as  they  produce  the  same  effects  as  wine,  they 
are  apt  to  cause  quarrels,  neglect  of  duty,  several  irregularities,  and 
shameful  disorders :  all  these  reasons  prove  the  necessity  of  abstaining 
from  all  such  liquors  or  drugs.  Upon  the  same  account,  the  Jews,  from 
whom,  and  from  the  ancient  Arabians,  the  Magi,  and  the  Christians, 
Mahomet  has  borrowed  many  of  his  religious  precepts,  did  not  allow  tho 
priests  to  drink  wine  when  they  were  to  officiate  in  their  turn. 

The  second  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Koran  forbid  also  games  of  hosard, 

under  the  general  denomination  of  Al  Maisair^  which  strictly  means  the 

(kma  of  h*-    art  of  divination  by  arrows.     We  must  observe  that  this 

nrd  fbrbuMeD.^    kind  of  witchcraft  is  very  like  Rhabdomanctf^  that  is,  tho 

wri  d  dtrination  by  rods,  and  ia  mentioned  in  iho  PropliecY  ^  l£a*^C^^ 
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chap,  xxi.,  verse  26,  wbich  is  an  evident  proof  that  both  the  Arabiaiis  tnd 
their  neighbours  undertook  no  aiFair  of  moment  without  consnltmg  theb 
arrows.  Mahomet  forbade  all  these  customs,  with  an  intent,  as  he  aiid, 
to  take  away  all  superstition ;  but  others  have  been  substituted  fSdr 
them. 

The  Mahometans  were  likewise  prohibited  from  games  of  hasard,  uodff 
the  name  of  superstition,  that  all  occasions  of  quarrels  and  cheating,  whick 
generally  accompany  such  games,  might  be  removed^  However,  in  thii 
instance,  the  civil  law  enforces  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  of  the 
Koran,  insomuch  that  games  of  hazard  are  in  disrepute,  and  the  teiti- 
^  mony  of  tlioso  who  are  addicted  to  them  is  of  no  force  in  courts  of  justice; 
at  least,  it  is  pretended  that  such  ¥ritnes8es  may  be  rejected. 

The  majority  of  the  Mahometan  doctors  allow  the  game  of  chess,  it 
depending  wholly  upon  industry  and  skill ;  but  they  forbid  plajdng  too 

Chw  allowed,  '^"g  **  **»  ^^  ^^^  money,  or  laymg  wagers  about  it,  or  at 
the  hours  appointed  for  prayer.  These  restrictions  are 
observed  more  exactly  by  the  Turks  than  by  the  Persians  or  Mognk 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  Mahomet  forbids  chess,  under  the  name  of 
images,  because  amongst  the  Arabians,  as  with  us,  most  of  the  pieces  re- 
present men,  elephants,  horses,  camels,  &c. ;  others  think  that  Mahomet 
put  that  restraint  only  upon  the  pawns,  which  in  Turkey  are  made  quite 
plain.  The  Mahometans,  however,  generally  abstain  from  gaming  more 
easily  than  from  wine,  and  chiefly  in  Persia,  where  drunkenness  prertik 
as  much  as  in  some  European  countries. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  diversions  snd 
exercises  used  by  the  Mahometans :  but  we  shall  only  mention  those 

Puppet-shows  wliich  have  some  relation  to  religion,  according  to  the 
Jugglers,  &c.  al-  good  or  bad  use  made  of  them,  or  which  even  are  admitted 
lowed.  ^Q  {I  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies.     Amongst  these  are 

puppet-shows,  with  which  the  Turks  entertain  their  guests  in  private  after 
their  meals,  notwithstanding  Mahomet's  prohibition  of  images.  This 
diversion  is  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Ramadan  when  the  hour  of  &stiog 
is  past ;  for  then  they  allow  themselves  as  much  sensuiil  pleasure  as  the 
Christians  do  in  the  Carnival,  or  the  Heathens  did  during  the  solemnity  of 
their  Saturnalia,  the  two  last  days  of  which  were  spent  in  puppet- 
shows. 

They  liave  also  jugglers,  quacks,  and  public  dancers  of  bqth  sexes, 
called  tchinguU  ;  and  although  the  Turks,  I'ersians,  and  Moguls  look  upo^ 
dancers  by  profession  as  people  of  loose  lives  and  morals,  yet  it  must  be 
owned,  that  those  disorders  are  not  always  the  consequence  of  dancing, 
and  several  nations  have  made  use-of  it  in  their  religious  worship.     No- 
thing, therefore,  but  the  abuse  has  rendered  dancing  contemptible  amongst 
the  Mahometans,  who  nevertheless  admit  it  in  their  religion,  as  appears 
by  the  turnings  of  their  dervises,  which  the   majority  of  travellers  re- 
present as  a  solemn  act  of  worship  performed  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
The  su])crior  of  these  dervises  preaches  a  sermon  on  some  text  of  the 
Koran,  which  is  followed  by  some  prayers  out  of  the  same  book,  sung  by 
all  of  them  together ;  then,  having  made  a  low  bow  to  the  superior,  they 
"?in  to  dance,  or  turn  about,  whilst  some  play  on  the  flute  or  other  in- 
nents.    This  ceremony  was  invented  by  one  Mewlana,  vAom  tlie 
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derviaes  honour  as  a  great  saint ;  and  wc  are  assured  by  Kicault,  that  this 
man,  whom  he  calls  Meeelava^  by  a  miracle,  turned  fourteen  days  together 
without  resting  or  taking  any  nourishment,  whilst  another  dervisie,  named 
Hamze,  his  companion,  played  on  the  flute  ;  after  which  he  fell  into  an 
ecstacy,  and  received  wonderful  revelations,  and  was  very  instrumental  in 
foanding  tlie  order  of  dervises.  The  flute  is,  they  think,  a  sacred  instru- 
ment of  music,  sanctified  by  Jacob  and  other  holy  shepherds  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  made  use  of  it ;  yet  the  rigourists  condemn  both  the  dance 
and  instruments  of  music,  as  contrary  to  religion. 

As  to  tlio  distinction  of  meats,  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  Koran  in 
several  places  forbids  blood,  and  the  flesh  of  beasts  which  have  been 
^ther  offered  to  idols,  or  which  have  died  naturally ;  and  some  Mussul- 
mans are  so  cautious  in  tliat  point,  tliat  unless  the  butcher  pronounces  the 
prayer  BitmUTak^  or  *'  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c.,  whilst  he  kills  any 
beast,  they  do  not  think  think  it  lawful  to  eat  of  it. 

Usury  is  also  condemned  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  most  enormous  sins.     Mahomet  does  not  allow  it,  as 
the  Jews  do,  even  towards   infidels.      Yet  there  arc  some 
coodeiniwil.     ^Iwwulmans,  who  are  usurers    and   extortioners,  and  give 
what  interpretation  they   think    fit,  in    order   to  elude  the 
precepts  of  the   Koran,  as  too  many  ('hrii»tians  do  with  respect  to  the 
Gospel.     Tlio  .same  chapter  which  forbids  usury,   enjoins  mercy  and  for- 
beannce  with  a  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  without  depriving  himst^lf 
of  the  necessary  means  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  family  ;  in  which 
case,  Mahomet  orders  his  followers  not  to  begin  any  prosecutions  for  such 
debts,  but  to  reckon  them  as  an  alius  given  to  the  debtor.     He  may  have 
borrowed  this  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  ;  an<l  the  dictates  of 
humanity  may  also  have  inspired  him  to  make  that  law,  both  to  avoid 
inerciless  and  extortionate  law-suits,  and  to  prevent  his  subjects  fnmi 
being  ruined.     Thus  wc  see  the  Romans,  who  lived  before  tlie  Gospel, 
and  were  but  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Moses,  had  such 
ta  abhorrence  of  usury,  that  they  obliged  usurers  to  restore  four  times  as 
much  as  they  had  thus  unjustly  gained  ;  whereas  thieves  were  only  con- 
demned to  pay  double  what  they  had  stolen.      Prudence  and  equity 
convinced  them  that  a  usurer  was  more  pernicious  to  society  than  a  thief. 
The  same  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  the  common  good  of  society, 
prompted  Mahomet  to  abolish  the  barbarous  custom   of  the  Koreishites 
and  other  Arabians,  of  burying  girls  alive  ;  which  they  pretended  was  in 
order  to  prevent  tlie  shame  which  they  might  cause  to  their  parents  by 
evil  conduct,  and  the  slavery  and  miseries  to  which  they  wert»  exposed. 
3Ioreover,  they  had  no  regard  for  women,  but  upon  account  of  i»ropagation 
and  pleasure,  and  looked  on  their  birth  as  a  misfortune,  their  death  a 
happiness ;  therefore,  when  a  woman  was  in  labour,  she  was  led  to  a 
grave,  and  if  delivered  of  a  female  child,  it  was  thrown  in  and  buried. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  in  high  esteem  amongst  the  Mahometans  ; 
yet  it  is  not  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  nor  is  it  considered 
an  act   of   religion,   as  with  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
Marriage     fonncrly   with   the  Romans  and   Grecians.      The   Cadi, 
civil  judge,  gives  it  a  sanction  ;  '*  as  to  an  act  purely  n 
iDg  to  aocieiy,  which  is  not  valid  without  his  presence.    T\i«\rad 
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acknowledges  that  he  lias  obliged  himself  to  many  sach  a  woman,  to  gife 
her  such  a  dowry,  and  to  dispose  of  her  at  pleasure  in  case  of  diToite.' 
The  woman  is  not  present  at  this  acknowledgment ;  but  the  fiUher,  cr 
some  of  the  relations,  assist  at  it ;  which  being  done,  the  husband  tikei 
possession  of  hb  wife,  who  is  brought  to  him  veiled  under  a  canofyjr, 
accompanied  by  friends,  relations,  slaves,  and  muac 

Ricault  says,  that  ^'  wives  are  not  jealons  of  concubines,  if  thej  be  not 
deprived  of  the  right  which  they  claim,  and  the  law  gives  them,  to  be 
admitted  once  a  week  to  their  husbands'  beds.  On  failure  of  this,  tbej 
may  demand  it  on  the  Thursday  night  of  the  following  week,  and  even  go 
to  law  with  their  husbands  if  tiiey  do  not  grant  it.  If  any  be  so  badifcl 
as  to  neglect  this  public  way  of  obtaining  justice,  they  endeavonr  to  find 
out  some  other  way  of  recompensing  themselves  for  their  loss." 

The  majority  of  travellers  affirm  that  the  Turks  have  a  kind  of  half- 
marriage,  called  Cabin  ;  which  consists  in  taking  a  wife  for  a  time  limitad. 
This  agreement  is  made  before  the  judge,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
contracting  parties,  writes  it  down,  and  the  stipulated  sum  of  money  is 
paid  to  the  woman  when  the  time  is  elapsed. 

Tlie  Mahometans  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  their  female  slaves :  ni 
here  we  must  take  notice,  first,  that  Mussulmans  may  marry  women  of  aij 
religion  the  tenets  of  which  are  written ;  and  secondly,  that  all  the  dnl- 
dren,  whether  by  wives  or  slaves,  equally  inherit  their  fiithei's  propertj, 
if  by  will  or  otherwise  the  father  has  declared  them  firee;  in  defimltof 
which,  the  children  of  a  slave  still  remain  slaves  to  the  eldest  son  of  tbe 
fiftmily. 

Thevenot  says,  ^*  that  the  Turks  never   marry  their  relations,  nnkei 
they  are  more  distant  than  eight  generations ;  and  that  the  Mahometan 
women  study  to  embellish  themselves  by  all  the  arts  in  use  amongst  our   j 
European  ladies, — false  hair,  paint,  rich  clothes,  often  to  the  ruin  of  their 
husbands  and  families." 

The   Koran  inveiglis  strongly  against  adultery,  and  orders  that  a 
husband  who  accuses  his  wife  of  that  crime,  and  does  not  prove  it,  ehiU 
be  bastinadoed.     When  there  are  no  proofe  nor  witnesses,  the  husband 
swears  five  times  that  what  he  alleges  is  true,  and  to  the  last  oath  adds  a 
curse,  wishing  ho  may  be  cursed  by  God  and  men  if  he  lies :  on  the  othcf 
side,  the  woman  is  believed  if  she  also  swears  five  times,  and  adds  to  the 
last  oath  a  prayer,  desiring  God  to  destroy  her  if  her  husband  spcab 
truth.     However,  if  the  adultery  be  fully  proved,  the  husband  has  bef 
life  in  his  power,  and,  if  revengeful,  puts  her  in  a  sack  full  of  stones  and 
drowns  her.     But  then,  Toumefort  adds,  that  ^^  they  are  so  cautious  in 
their  amours,  that  few  die  in  the  water  :  and  if  the  husband  spares  their 
lives,  they  are  happier  than  before,  because  she  is  obliged  to  many  her 
gallant,  who,  if  a  Christian,  must  embrace  Maliometanism  or  die."    As 
to  the  adulterer,  ho  is  often  condemned  to  ride  an  ass,  with  his  face  towards 
the  tail,  which  he  holds  as  a  bridle.      He  \a  crowned  with  tripe  and  guts, 
and  has  a  neckcloth  of  the  same,  and  at  last  is  bastinadoed  upon  the  reins 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

We  must  not  omit  the  curious  particularities  related  by  Ricault,  when 
the  princesses  of  the  Ottoman  empure  are  married  to  some  groat  and 
pow^ul  man :  thb  protended  honour  is  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which 
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the  gmpetow  of  Turkey  conceive  of  their  power,  and  is  genendlj  the 
fofenumer  of  their  min.     ^^  When  the  Grand  Seignior  is  apprehensiTe  of 
the  gicai  power  of  a  hadiaw,  he  makes  him  marry  one  of  his  sisteis,  or 
relations,  under  pretence  of  conferring  upon  him  a  greater  honour ;  but 
instead  of  being  greater,  he  becomes  the  most  abject  slaye  to  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  a  woman,  who  treats  him  like  a  footman :  yet  he  dares  not^ 
refuse,  nor  seem  to  undenralue  this  token  of  his  master^s  &vour :  he  must 
lesc^ye  to  derote  himself  wholly  to  her,  and  renounce  all  his  other  wives 
or  slaves,  who  might  lay  claim  to  any  part  of  his  love :  if  he  has  already 
aa  amiable  wife,  and  children  by  her,  who  engages  his  most  tender  affec- 
tion, he  is  obliged  to  turn  her  out  of  hb  house,  and  also  every  other  person 
who  might  be  displeasing  to  this  Sultana,  although  unknown  to  him.     I^ 
before  the  wedding,  she  sends  to  ask  of  him  money,  jewels,  or  rich  furs, 
he  must  send  them  to  her  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  and  thanks ;  this 
is  called  Agkirlie.    He  is  moreover  obliged  to  settle  upon  her  what  dowry 
the  match-makers  are  pleased  to  appoint     This  dowry  or  cabin  being 
stipulated  before  a  ju4ge,  he  is  led  by  a  black  eunuch  to  the  Sultana's 
chamber,  to  give  her  thanks.    When  he  enters  the  room,  she  draws  her 
dagger,  and  haughtily  demands,  who  made  him  so  bold  as  to  approach 
her  ?    He  answers  with  a  profound  respect,  and  shows  to  her  the  Emmery 
Padickakj  or  the  Grand  Seignior's  order  for  the  wedding.     She  tlien  rises, 
receives  him  with  mildness,  and  allows  him  to  entertain  her  with  moro 
familiarity ;  then  a  eunuch  takes  his  slippers,  and  places  them  at  the  door, 
as  a  token  of  his  meeting  with  a  kind  reception.   A  few  minutes  after,  tho 
bashaw  makes  a  low  bow  down  to  the  ground,  and  drawing  back,  makes 
a  speech,  to  testify  how  happy  he  thinks  himself  for  the  honour  she  intends 
to  confer  upon  him.   This  being  over,  he  stands  silent,  in  a  humble  posture, 
with  his  hapds  across  his  breast,  till  she  orders  him  to  bring  her  some 
water.     He  obeys  readily,  and  kneeling,  presents  to  her  a  water-cup  pre- 
pared for  that  ceremony  :  she  raises  a  red  veil  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  which  covered  her  face,  and  drinks:  her  women  immediately 
bring  in  a  low  table,  on  which  are  set  two  roasted  pigeons,  and  some  can- 
died sugar  on  a  plate,  or  a  plate  of  sweetmeats.     The  gallant  desires  her 
to  eat,  which  she  refuses  till  he  has  made  her  some  rich  present.     This 
calms  her  anger,  overcomes  her  modesty ;   she  sits  down  to  the  table, 
graciously  receives  from  his  hand  the  leg  of  a  pigeon,  and  having  oaten 
some,  puts  into  hb  mouth  a  piece  of  sugar,  then  rises,  and  goes  back  to 
her  place :  all  the  company  withdraw,  and  leave  the  newly-married  couplo 
alone  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  that  he  may  freely  converse  with  her.   Then 
his  friends  come  with  instruments  of  music  pla3ang ;  they  invito  him  to 
come  to  the  ante-chamber,  where  he  spends  the  night  with  them  in  drinking 
and  diversion :  the  Sultana  does  the  same  in  her  room  with  her  ladies.   At 
last,  the  princess  being  tired,  goes  at  break  of  day  t6  lie  down  in  a  bod 
exquisitely  rich,  well  perfumed,  and  every  way  fit  for  the  ceremony.     A 
eunuch  gives  notice  to  her  husband  by  a  sign,  and  introduces  him  without 
noise  into  the  bed-chamber.     He  puts  off  his  upper  garments,  kneels  for 
some  time  at  tlie  feet  of  the  bod,  then  growing  bolder,  raises  softly  tho 
covering,  softly  touches  and  kisses  tho  feet  of  the  princess,  and  slides  into 
her  arms.     In  the  morning,  his  friends  come  again  to  conduct  him  to 
bath,  and  his  spouse  presents  him  with  all  the  Imen  requSsiti^  vel>XaSw\ 
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After  this,  tliey  live  more  familiarly  within  doors;  but  io  public,  she  is 
more  reserved,  and  shows  her  superiority.  She  wears  a  cbaAgiar  or  dagger 
by  her  side,  and  requires  of  him  so  many  presents,  that  sooner  or  later  slie 
empties  his  coffers." 

Mahomet,  in  order  to  hinder  his  followers  from  patting  their  wirei 
away  too  often,  expressly  forbids  the  talcing  of  them  again,  after  a  third 

Div  repudiation,  unless  they  have  been  married  and  repudiated 

by  another  man.  Tliis,  they  say,  has  bad  so  good  an  effisct, 
that  very  few  Mahometans  are  divorced  from  their  wives,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  take  them  again  is  still  less. 

The  third  divorce  is  called  Oueh-talae  ;  which  Bespier  explains  Xkirm^  or 
the  third  separation ;  of  which  the  Turks  have  three  different  sorts  made 
before  the  Cadi,  and  registered  by  him.  By  the  first,  the  hnsbuid 
and  wife  are  parted  from  bed  and  board  ;  she  receiving  from  him  a  main- 
tenance. The  second  is  a  total  separation  of  body  and  goods;  tlie 
husband  must  then  give  her  the  stipulated  dowry ;  after  which,  she  has  no 
claim  to  his  person  or  goods,  and  may  marry  another,  three  lunar  montbfl 
after  the  divorce,  for  fear  she  should  be  with  child ;  in  which  case,  she 
cannot  marry,  and  may  even  remain  in  her  husband's  house,  and  be  main- 
tained  at  his  cost  till  she  be  delivered.  The  Ouch-taiac  is  the  most  solemn 
divorce,  but  not  practised  by  the  Persians. 

The  women  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  parting  with  their 
husbands,  unless  for  want  of  necessaries,  as  rice,  coffee,  wood,  money  to 
go  to  the  bagnio,  flax  to  spin  their  clothes,  which  the  law  supposes  tbey 
are  industrious  enough  to  make. 

Children  come  next  under  our  consideration,  as  being  the  fruits  of 
matrimony.  They  become  members  of  Mahometanism  by  circuracimoOf 
which  they  derive  from  the  Ishmaclites,  who,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are 
descended  from  Abraham,  to  wliom  God  gave  a  particular  command  for 
the  performance  of  it. 

The  Turks  do  not  circumcise  their  children  till  they  are  full  seven  yean 
old ;  and  when  they  are  beyond  that  age,  they  do  it  when  they  think  fit 
Chardin  assures  us,  that  the  Persians  perform  this  ceremony  when  tlie 
boys  are  five  or  six  years  old  ;  but  the  Mahometan  doctors  say,  it  dioold 
be  done  according  to  the  rules,  at  thirteen,  because  Ishmael  was  circnm* 
cised  at  that  age ;  or  at  nine,  because  children  begin  then  to  discern  good 
from  evil.  However,  this  is  not  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
Jews ;  it  is  done  by  a  surgeon,  not  by  a  priest :  God  ordained  it  as  a  sign 
or  seal  of  the  ju^ice  obtained  by  faith. 

The  day  of  circumcision  is  a  day  of  joy  for  all  the  relations  of  the  child. 
He  is  carried  on  horseback,  with  kettle-drums  and  tabors  sounding,  dressed 
in  his  best  attire,  followed  by  his  school-companions,  who  pronounce  aloud 
eome  passages  of  the  Koran.  Being  brought  home,  he  is  directed  to  re- 
peat the  profession  of  faith,  "  There  is  no  other  God  but  God,"  &c.,  hold- 
ing up  one  finger,  and  then  he  is  circumcised. 

When  a  grown-up  person  embraces  Mahometanism,  ho  is  led  on  horse- 
back, carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  dart,  witli  the  point  turned  towards  his 
heart,  to  testify  that  he  will  rather  suffer  himself  to  be  pierced  through 
the  heart  than  renounce  his  new  religion ;  but  Toumefort  8a3r8,  they 
~nly   make    their    new    converts    lift  up   a   finger,    probably   out   of 
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tontempi  for  ihoee  persons  who  leave  the  religion  in  which  they  were 

Vrongfat  up. 

Bojrs  have  a  name  given  them  on  the  day  of  their  circumcision,  but 
ibis  custom  is  also  subject  to  some  variations.  Toumefort  says,  the 
&tber  gives  what  name  he  pleases  to  his  child  as  soon  as  it  is  bom,  hold- 
ing bim  in  his  arms,  and  lifting  him  up  to  offer  it  to  God ;  after  which,  he 
pate  salt  into  his  mouth,  and  gives  him  a  name  with  a  blessing.  Super- 
itition  creeps  in ;  for  in  Persia,  several  names  taken  out  of  the  Koran 
ve  huddled  together,  one  of  which,  drawn  by  an  infant,  is  given  to  the 
ckUd. 

Some  Mahometans  do  not  look  upon  circumcision  as  an  indispensable 
Mt  of  religion,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  salvation ;  whilst  others  think  that 
this  onemony  confers  inward  faith,  and  that  God  will  not  hear  the  prayers  f 
of  an  nncircumoised  man.  Some  Mussulmans  are  of  opinion  that  the  cir- 
I  eoiDcision  of  the  father  has  an  influence  on  his  children,  and  that  it  con- 
trilMites  to  their  salvation. 

^e  shall  conclude  tliis  subject  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  birth  and 
edocation  of  children.     When  the  children  of  princes  and  great  lords  are 
born,  the  moment  of  their  birth  is  kept  very  secret,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
charais  and  witchcraft,  and  to  prevent  astrologers  from  casting  their  nati- 
Titj,  and  foretelling  sinister  events.     The  Mahometans,  like  other  nations, 
tdmit  of  adopted  children ;  and  it  is  very  common  amongst  the  Turks. 
The  manner  of  doing  it,  is  to  make  the  adopted  person  put  on  and  go 
through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts  him.     This  adoption  is  called 
Akkrat,     Next  to  the  chief  points  of  religion,  beauty  and  strength  of 
body  are  in  the  greatest  estimation  with  Mussulmans,  who  are  persuaded  a 
deformed  body  can  but  cover  a  base  soul.     The  Indians  even  pretend  that 
Bach  bodies  are  prisons,  into  which  souls  are  cast  for  great  crimes  com- 
mitted in  a  former  life. 

The  mourning  for  the  dead  begins  with  such  loud  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions made  by  tihe  women,  that  the  death  soon  becomes  published  to  the 

most  distant  neighbours.  The  custom  of  making  loud  cries 
aonia!      ^^  *°^  noisy  lamentations  for  departed  friends — of  rolling  in 

the  dust,  or  covering  one's  self  with  ashes,  &c.,  is  very  an- 
cient in  the  East ;  nor  is  it  much  altered  amongst  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  Thevenot  informs  us,  that  these  Turkish  women  give 
over  crying  when  there  are  no  witnesses  of  their  tears,  being  hired  for  that 
purpose,  which  lasts  several  days,  and  is  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Previously  to  the  burial,  the  corpse  is  washed  and  shaved,  frankincense  is 
burnt  about  it,  to  expel  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits,  which,  as  the 
Mahometans  and  several  other  nations  believe,  rove  about  the  dead,  no  less 
than  about  the  living.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  body  is  put  into 
a  burial-dress  without  a  seam,  that  it  may,  as  they  pretend,  kneel  with 
less  difficulty  when  it  is  to  be  examined  in  the  grave.  The  cofiin  is 
ooTered  with  a  pall,  preceded  by  imans,  who  pray,  and  followed  by  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  deceased,  with  the  women,  who  lament  and  shed 
tears.  At  the  grave  the  corpse  is  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and  put  into  the 
ground.     The  women  stay  there  to  cry. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  graves  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Christians  in 
these  eoan tries  oonmts  in  a  board,  wJiich  the  T\\rk8  put  oNtjT  ^^  ^i«r^ 
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slanting,  so  that  one  end  of  it  tonches  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  and 
the  other  loans  against  the  top  of  the  grave.  Bat  neither  the  Tnilu  nor 
the  Christians  of  the  East  bury  their  dead  in  coffins.  Moreover,  the  Tniki 
<^  phioe  a  stone  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  for  the  convenience  of  the  angdi 
who  are  to  examine  the  deceased.  This  civility  which  is  paid  to  them  imD, 
as  the  Mahometans  superstitiously  believe,  make  them  more  indnlgent 

The  palls  are  different,  and  the  tombs  variously  adorned,  aooording  to 
the  condition  and  state  of  life  of  the  deceased,  soldiersor  churchmen,  ridi  or 
poor.  The  bmying-places  of  the  Mahometans  are  by  the  high-road,  **  in 
X  order,"  as  Thevenot  says,  '^  to  put  travellers  in  mind  to  offer  their  pnyen 
to  God  for  the  dead,  and  to  obtain  his  blessing."  For  which  reason,  those 
who  build  a  bridge,  or  some  other  public  fabric,  from  an  act  of  charitf, 
are  likewise  buried  in  or  near  them.  The  large  stones  which  are  ofocted 
in  the  church-yards  are  so  numerous,  that  a  town  might  be  built  with 
them.  After  the  funeral,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  come 
several  days  sucessively  to  pray  on  his  tomb,  beseeching  God  to  reeeoe 
him  from  the  torments  inflicted  by  the  black  angels ;  and  calling  the 
deceased  by  his  name,  they  say  to  him,  Fe(xr  not,  but  annoer  Mdm  himJj* 
On  the  Friday  following,  victuab  and  drink  are  brought  to  the  grave,  d 
which  whoever  passes  by  may  freely  partake." 

The  Persian  Mahometans  have  a  strange  notion,  that  the  angel  who 
presides  at  the  birth  of  children  mixes  some  earth  with  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  introduces  it  into  the  mother's  womb  at  tbe 
instant  of  the  conception ;  whence  they  conclude,  that  every  one  nnit 
endeavour  to  die  in  the  same  place  &t>m  which  the  angel  took  that  eutl^ 
They  have  a  more  rational  custom,  grounded  on  principles  of  fanmanitf  ;■ 
which  is,  that  whoever  meets  a  funeral  must  accompany  the  corpse,  lol 
even  help  to  carry  it,  if  their  help  be  wanted. 

The  same  Persians  have  retained  in  their  mournings  the  old  cemaonj 
of  tearing  their  clothes  to  testify  their  grief ;  and,  what  is  mudi  moie 
commendable,  they  give  alms  during  seven  days.  But,  fpr  the  satis&cfcioe 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  present  them  with  an  abstract  of  the  acoooni 
which  Chardin  gives  of  the  customs  of  the  Persian  Mahometans,  from  the 
death  of  the  sick  person  to  the  end  of  the  mourning  for  him. 

^*  At  the  first  signs  of  an  approaching  death,  small  lamps  are  lighted  os 
the  terrace  or  flat  roof  of  the  house :  this  puts  the  neighbours  and  passengefB 
in  mind  to  pray  for  the  sick  person.  Hollas,  or  priests,  are  sent  for ;  Aef 
preach  repentance  to  him,  mentioning  all  the  sins  of  which  he  may  hare 
been  guilty.     lie  answers  Tuhe^  that  is,  /  repent,  to  each  sin  that  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  has  lost  his  speech^  the  Koran  is  read  by  his  bed- 
side, till  he  gives  up  the  ghost.     This  is  soon  notified  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood by  excessive  outcries  and  lamentations.     The  relations  and 
other  friends  rend  their  clotlies  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  tear  off  their 
hair,  scratch  their  faces,  strike  their  breasts,  and  manifest  every  sign  of 
sorrow  and  despair ;  but  the  women  exceed  all  bounds  of  moderation  in 
their  grief,  not  without  a  mixture  of  long  complaints,  tender  and  moving 
speeches,  addressed  to  the  deceased. 

*'  The  cazy,  or  judge,  is  now  acquainted  with  the  death.    They  inform 
his  porter,  $uch  a  one  ie  dead ;  he  answers,  May  your  head  he  eound; 

id  then  goes  to  the  judge  to  get  from  him  a  sealed  piece  of  paper,  by 
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nhkh  he  giTOS  permiflBion  to  have  the  body  washed.     The  permission 

eiHto  nothing ;  but  the  porter  who  delivers  it  has  some  perquisite,  greater 

or  mailer  aooording  to  the  rank  and  abilities  of  those  who  desire  it.   This 

ptpor  ia  carried  to  the  mordiehour^  or  body- washer,  which  is  an  office  ho 

aluney  or  those  whom  he  appoints,  can  perform,  in  order  that  the  number 

of  the  dead  may  be  known,  and  the  particular  distemper  of  which  they 

lied.    The  said  mordichour  sends  men  to  wash  the  corpses  of  men,  and 

vomen  to  wash  the  corpses  of  women.     Tlie  washer  takes  off  the  clothes 

from  the  corpse,  they  being  his  perquisites,  for  no  one  can  touch  a  dead 

peiKHi  without  being  defiled,  and  he  carries  it  to  the  washing-place. 

There  are  such  places  in  every  town,  situated  in  a  retired  and  covered 

pvt  of  it.     Ispahan,  for  instance,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  has  two 

mordichoiuiB ;  and,  amongst  other  washing-places,  there  is  a  very  largo 

one  in  a  back  court  of  the  Old  Mosque,  twenty  steps  under  ground.  This 

18  done  only  to  the  poor,  for  the  rich  are  waslied  at  homo  in   a  basin 

eovoed  with  a  tent^  lest  any  one  should  see  the  corpse.     When  it  is 

washed,  all  the  openings  are  stopped  up  closely  with  cotton,  to  keep  in  the 

fool  homours,  which  might  defile  it. 

**  Iliis  being  over,  the  body  is  put  into  a  new  linen  cloth,  on  which  * 

those  who  can  afford  it  cause  some  passages  of  their  holy  books  to  bo 

written.     Some  contiun  the  Youehen^  a  book  concerning  the  attributes  of 

God,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  and  one  ;  which  odd  reckoning  is  to 

diow  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  which  are  not  to  be  comprehended 

by  a  thousand  ideas,  more  than  by  one.     The  linen  about  the  corpse  of 

Siffoutaky,  a  eunuch  grand  vizier,  who  was  murdered  in  the  reign  of  Abas 

II.,  contained  the  whole  Koran,  written  with  holy  earth  steeped  in  water 

and  gum.    They  call  holy  earth,  that  of  those  places  of  Arabia  which 

the  Maliometans  look  upon  as  consecrated  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  who 

died  there. 

**'  In  this  condition,  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house  ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  carried  to  somo  distant  burying-place,  they  put  it  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  filled  with  salt,  lime,  and  perfumes,  to  preserve  it.  No 
other  embalming  is  used  in  the  East.  They  do  not  take  out  the  bowels, 
a  practice  apparently  to  them  uncleanly  and  wicked.  Persia  being  a  hot, 
diy  country,  the  bodies  are  soon  put  into  their  coffins,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it,  because  they  swell  immoderately  in  eight 
CM"  ten  hours.  The  funerals  are  not  accompanied  in  the  East  with  much 
pomp.  A  molia  comes  with  the  coffin  of  the  next  mosque,  an  ill-contrived, 
rough,  unhewn,  and  ill-jointed  box,  made  up  of  three  boards,  with  a  cover 
which  turns  by  a  peg ;  the  corpse  is  put  into  it,  and,  if  the  deceased  were 
poor,  carried  off  without  any  further  ceremony  ;  only  the  bearers  go  with 
it,  very  fiist,  and  almost  running,  and  pronouncing  slowly  the  words  Alla^ 
Alia  !  that  is,  God,  God. 

**  At  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  quality,  or  one  who  is  rich,  the  ensigns 
or  banners  of  the  mosque  are  carried  before  the  corpse :  they  are  long  pikes 
of  different  sorts ;  some  have  at  the  end  a  hand  of  brass  or  copper,  which 
ia  called  the  hand  of  AH ;  others  a  half-moon  ;  others  the  names  of  Ma- 
homet, of  his  daughters,  and  of  his  twelve  first  lawful  successors,  done  in 
ciphers  ;  the  latter  are  called  Tcharde  MasMum,  that  in,  the  fourteen  pure 
snd  holy  ones.     More  poles  are  still  carried,  at  the  top  ot  w\\\^  w^  \m\» 
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some  brass  or  iron  plates,  three  fiDgcrs  broad,  and  three  or  four  feet  long^ 
but  so  thin  that  the  least  motion  makes  them  bend ;  to  them  are  tied  long 
slips  of  taffety,  which  hang  down  to  the  ground.  These  banners  are  fol- 
lowed by  five  or  six  led-horses,  with  the  arms  and  turban  of  the  deceased: 
next  to  them  comes  the  Sirpare,  or  the  Koran,  divided  into  thirty  ptuti 
or  ports,  written  in  large  characters,  each  letter  being  an  inch  in  me. 
The  chief  mosques  have  a  similar  one ;  thirty  taleMme^  or  students,  cany 
each  one  part,  and  read  it,  so  that  the  whole  is  read  over,  before  the  body 
be  put  into  the  grave.  At  the  burial  of  a  woman,  the  tcAarekaJoMr^ 
that  is,  a  pall  supported  on  four  long  sticks,  is  placed  over  the  coffin. 
This  is  the  greatest  funeral  pomp,  which  the  friends  and  relations  cannot 
exceed,  unless  by  an  addition  of  each  sort  of  standards,  &c. 

'^  The  neighbours  or  servants  of  the  deceased  carry  the  corpse,  no 
bearers  being  appointed  to  perform  that  last  duty ;  bnt  the  Mahometu 
law  teaches  its  followers  to  grant  their  assistance,  and  carry  the  coffin  tt 
least  ten  steps.  Persons  of  note  alight  when  they  meet  a  funeral,  complj 
with  that  pious  custom,  and  then  remount  and  proceed  on  their  journey. 
They  do  not  bury  any  one  in  their  mosques,  because,  though  the  corpM  be 
purified,  yet  whatever  it  touches,  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  put,  is  looked 
upon  as  defiled. 

^'  In  small  towns,  the  burying- places  are  on  the  road-side,  without  the 
gates,  as  a  moral  instruction  to  the  living  :  but  in  great  towns,  whicb  tie 
situate  in  a  dry  air,  several  church-yards  are  to  be  seen.  The  gnne 
are  smaller  in  Persia  than  in  other  countries,  only  two  feet  broad,  six  tn 
length,  and  four  in  depth.  On  that  side  of  them  which  is  towirdi 
Mecca,  they  dig  a  slanting  vault,  which  is  as  long  and  broad  as  the  M 
grave ;  they  thrust  the  corpse  into  it  without  a  cofiin,  the  face  towards 
Mecca,  and  place  two  tiles  to  cover  the  head  from  the  earth,  when  the 
grave  is  filled  up.  If  the  deceased  were  rich,  or  a  warrior,  his  turbin, 
sword,  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  are  set  by  him,  and  the  vault  is 
plastered  up  with  tiles.  The  Sahied*^  w^ho  pretend  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Mahomet,  have  no  earth  thrown  upon  them  ;  their  grave  is  covered  only 
with  a  stone  or  brick,  or  that  sort  of  hard  brown  marble  which  is  common 
in  Persia. 

^'  Stones  are  erected  at  the  end  of  each  tomb,  with  a  turban,  if  it  be  t 
man's  grave ;   but   plain,  if  a  woman's.     These  tomb-stones  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  height  of  four  feet;  commonly  they  are  but  two  feet  higb; 
the  iuRcription  on  them  does  not  declare  the  name  nor  praises  of  the  d^ 
ceased — it  only  contains  some  passages  of  the  Koran.   The  common  peoplo 
begin  to  visit  the  grave  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days ;  the  women  parti- 
cularly never  fail :  the  church-yards  are  full  of  them,  morning  and  evening, 
and  on  some  particular  festivals  ;  they  bring  their  children  with  them,  and 
lament  the  loss  of  their  friends  with  tears  and  cries,  beating  their  breasts, 
tearing  their  hair,  scratching  their  faces,  repeating  the  several  dialogues 
and  long  discourses  which  they  heretofore  held  with  the  deceased ;  every 
now  and  then  saying,  Rouh^   Rouh^  90ul^  »piHt^  whither  are  you  gwu  f 
fVhy  do  f/ott  not  animate  thi»  hotly  f     And  you,  corpse,  ithat  occanon  had 
you  to  du"?     Did  you  want  gold,  silver,  clothes,  pleasures,  or  tender  treats 
ment  ?     They  are  then  comforted,  and  led  away  by  their  friends :  some- 

nes  they  leave  behind  them  cakes,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  as  an  offering  to 
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file  angels,  goarduuis  of  the  grave,  to  engage  tCem  to  be  &vourable  to  the 
deoeiaed. 

*'  People  of  quality  generally  order  their  corpse  to  be  buried  near  some 
great  saint  of  theirsect.  They  are  seldom  carried  to  Mecca  or  Medina,  these 
pbna  being  at  too  great  a  distance ;  but  either  to  Negef,  a  town  in  the 
^  ooantry,  called  Kerbela,  where  Ali,  the  grand  saint  of  Persia,  lies  interred ; 
or  to  Hetcbed,  near  the  grave  of  Iman  Reza,  or  to  Com  near  Fatime 
(both  were  descendants  of  Ali),  or  to  Ardevil,  near  Cheik  Sephy,  at  the 
disUnoe  of  two  or  three  months'  journey.  Whilst  they  prepare  them- 
ttlvet  for  this  long  voyage,  the  coffin  is  put  in  some  great  mosque,  where 
Ttults  are  made  for  that  purpose,  which  are  walled  up  to  keep  the  body 
from  being  seen  ;  and  they  do  not  take  it  out  till  everything  be  ready  to 
any  it  off.  The  Persians  fancy  that  corpses,  under  these  circumstances, 
nffiar  no  alteration ;  for,  they  say,  before  they  putrify,  they  must  give  an 
iceonDt  to  the  angels,  who  stay  at  the  grave  to  examine  them.  The 
fbnenl  convoy  never  goes  through  a  town ;  this,  as  they  think,  would  be 
a  btd  omen ;  tke  dead  mtut  go  oiUy  but  not  eotne  tn,  is  a  common  saying 
imongst  the  Persians. 

''The  mourning  lasts  forty  days  at  most ;  it  does  not  consist  in  wearing 
bltck  clothes,  (that  colour  is  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  the  devil's  colour, 
and  a  hellish  dress,)  but  in  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  in  sitting  without 
notion,  half-clad  with  a  brown  gown  or  one  of  a  pale  colour ;  in  fasting 
ibr  eight  days,  as  if  they  were  resolved  to  live  no  longer.  Other  friends 
lend  or  come  themselves  to  comfort  the  mourners.  On  the  ninth  day,  the 
men  go  to  the  bagnio,  have  their  head  and  beard  shaved,  put  on  new 
clothes,  return  their  visits,  and  the  mourning  ceases  abroad ;  but  at  home 
the  cries  are  renewed  now  and  then,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  chiefly  at  the 
hour  of  the  death.  These  cries  diminbh  gradually  till  the  fortieth  day  ; 
tfier  which,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the  deceased.  The  women  are 
[  not  80  easily  comforted,  for  the  state  of  widowhood  is  generally  for  life  in 
the  East 

"  The  motives  of  consolation  alleged  in  Persia  on  the  death  of  friends 
and  relations  are  rational,  and  grounded  on  solid  philosophy.  They  com- 
pare this  life  to  a  caravan,  or  a  company  of  travellers ;  all  come  at  last  to 
the  caravansary  or  inn  ;  yet  some  arrive  sooner,  some  later." 

Friday  is  kept  holy  by  Mahometans,  as  the  Saturday  is  by  the  Jews, 
ind  Sunday  by  the  Christians ;  either  upon  account  of  the  entry  of  Ma- 
p  hornet  into  Medina,  or  because  God  completed  the  creation 

on  that  day,  or  rather  out  of  policy ;  this  being  the  day  on 
which  the  ancient  Arabians  held  their  public  and  solemn  meetings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  sanctification  of  that  day,  it  is 
certain  that  Mahomet  always  kept  it  holy ;  for,  as  Abulpharagc  observes, 
the  real  motive  of  establishing  festivals  was  in  order,  by  public  assemblies, 
to  render  the  people  more  united,  and  to  have  some  rest  from  their  labours. 
The  Mahometans  are,  however,  very  profuse  in  their  praises  on  that  day, 
which  they  call  the  ^'  chief  and  most  excellent  of  all  days,"  for  on  it  it  is 
(apposed  that  the  last  judgment  will  take  place. 

Their  months  are  twelve,  alternately  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days, 
in  all  354 :  according  to  which  computation,  their  year  is  eleven  days 
shorter  than  onrs;  which  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding  a  mouth 
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at  proper  periods.  We  shall  here  observe,  that  by  the  most  exact  oon- 
pntation,  the  ^Mahometan  Hijira  began  July  the  16thy  in  the  yetr  of 
Christ  622.  The  names  of  the  months  are,  I.  Moharram.  2.  Saphar. 
3.  Rabia  the  First.  4.  A  Second  Itabia.  5.  Sjumada  the  First  6.  A 
Second  Sjumada.  7*  Resjeb.  8.  Siaban.  9.  Rhamadan.  10.  SjewiL 
11.  Dulkadha.     12.  Dsulkassja,  or  Dulhaggia. 

Four  of  them,  viz.,  Moharram,  Resjeb,  Dulkadha,  and  Dulhaggia, 
were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  ancient  Arabians.  No  war  nor  hosti- 
lity was  lawful,  if  begim  or  carried  on  in  these  months ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  observed  this  law  so  pnnctnally,  that  eren  the 
murderer  of  their  father  or  brother  was  not  to  be  pnnished,  noraoj 
violence  offered  to  him,  at  that  time.  Dulhaggia  was  sanctified  by  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  Dulkadha  as  a  preparation  to  it,  and  Moharram  ae 
coming  from  it ;  KoHJeb  was  held  8till  in  greater  yeneration,  being  kept  ae 
a  fast  by  the  Arabian  idolaters,  who,  on  the  contrary,  spent  the  month 
Rhamadan  in  di'bauchery  and  drunkenness.  Mahomet  seems  to  approve 
of  this  institution  of  the  sacred  months  in  his  Konin,  in  which  he  blamee 
those  Arabians  who,  heing  tired  witli  living  so  long  witli'out  rubbing, 
deferred  of  tlicir  own  authority  the  snnctification  of  Moharram  to  the 
month  following.  To  defeat  the  artful  proceedings  of  these  men,  he 
enforces  the  keeping  of  the  said  three  months,  except  in  case  of  a  war 
against  infidels. 

The  first  Feast  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  is  the  Moon,  of  the  month 

Sjcwal,  because  the  Bairam  celebrated  in  that  month  has  some  affinitj 

with  our  new  year,  by  the  good  wishes  and  congratulatioBi 

the  Moon'^     *^*®"  '"  "^   ^'^'^  ^^^^'    ^I^hometans.     This   Bairam  follo« 
the  Rhamadan  Fast,  as  Easter  does  that  of  Lent,  and  the 
Mussulmans  begin  it  by  a  solemn  and  general  reconciliation,  as  oar  Easter 
is  remarkable  by  the  Paschal  Communion.     Tliey  have  two  Bairams,  the 
greater  one,  which  wc  are  now  describing,  and  tlie  less,  which  takes  place 
seventy  days  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  10th  of  Dulhaggia.     The  latter  is 
called  the  Feast  of  Sacrifices,  on  account  of  the  victims  offered  dnriog  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca.     The  Bairam  is  published  at  tlie  fintt  sight  of  the 
moon  of  Sjewal,  or,  if  the  weather  be  so  cloudy  that  the  moon  cannot  be 
seen,  as  expected,  the  feast  begins  on  the  following  day  ;  for  in  that  case, 
they  suppose  the  moon  is  changed.     Amongst  the  numerons  divernons 
then  in  use,  seats  are  set  in  the  streets,  and  contrived  in  such  a  manner 
that  those  who  sit  in  them  may  swing  in  the  air,  accordingly  as  they  are 
pushed  faster  or  slower.     These  seats  are  adorned  witli  several  festiions. 
They  have  also  wheels,  on  which  people  are  alternately  at  the  top,  middle^ 
and    bottom.     The   night   betwixt   the   4th    and  5th  day  of  lte«jeb  is 
soleumized,  on   account  of  the  Rhamadan  Fast,  though  it  happens  two 
whole  months  afterwards.     The  night  from  the  26th  to  the  27th  of  the 
second  Rabia  is  sacred,  because  ]\Iahi)met  went  then  to  heaven  upon  the 
Borak,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  has  occasioned  the 
keeping  holy  the  night  of  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  of  Rabia  the  Fint. 
The  Rhamadan  in,  according  to  travellers,  a  mixture  of  dev(»tion  and  de- 
bauchery.    It  begins  with  a  kind  of  carnival,  which  Thovenot,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  deaeribi*s  in  the  following  words : — "  The  12tli  of  June, 
1657,  was  the  Turks'  carnival,  or  beginning  of  their  fast.     It  it  called 
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LayUt  ei  Kautiai^  that  is,  the  Ni^kt  of  Potter^  because  tlie  Mahometans 
believe  that  the  Koran  then  came  down  from  heaven.     After  sunset, 
lamps  are  lighted  in  all  tlic  f)trei*tR,  chiefly  in  that  called  Baziiar,  a  long, 
broad,  and  straight  street,  thruufi[ti  which  the  procession  marches.     Ropes 
are  hung  every  ten  steps,  to  which  are  tied  iron  hoops  and  haskets,  each 
holding  several  lamps,  thirty  at  the  least.     All  thesis  being  in  a  direct 
line,  fttmijfh  a  fine  prospect,  and  give  a  great  light.     Besides  these  sevei-al 
figures,  the  towers  or  minarets  of  the  mosques  arc  likewise  illuminated.   An 
infinite  number  of  people  crowd  the  streets,  and  with  tlie  San  tons,  &c., 
who  make  jiart  of  the  ci*remony,  repair  to  the  Cctdile^quer^  who  informs 
them  whether  the  Rametan  is  to  be  kept  that  evening.     Being  informed 
that  the  moon  has  been  seen,  and  that  this  is  the  night  ap])ointed  for  the 
solemnity,  about  two  hours  in  the  night,  the  8antons  on  foot,  and  armed 
with  clubs,  begin  the  march,  each  of  them  holding  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
accompanied  with  other  men  carrying  cresset-ligiits.     They  dance,  sing, 
bawl,  and  howl;  in  the  midst  of  tliem   Scheik-el-Arsat,   that  is,  'the 
Prince  of  the  Cornutos,'  rides  upon  a  mule ;  as  lie  passes  them,  tlie  people 
makn  loud  acclamations.     After  him  several  men  come  u])on  camels,  with 
drums,   kettle-drums,  &c.,  followed  by  others  in  m.asquerade-dress,  on 
foot,  carrying  cresset-lights,  or  long  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  arc  largo 
iron  hoops  filled  with  squibs  and  fire  works,  which  arctlirown  amongst  tlie 
mob.     Next  to  these  the  men  of  the  beys  proceed  on  horseback,  with 
their  hand-guns,  &c. ;  and  the  procession  is  closed  by  other  San  tons,  who 
celebrate  by  their  songs  the  bi*ginning  of  Ramee>an.     The  whole  assembly 
is  composed  of  scoundrels  met  together,  yet  it  is  on  the  whole  comical  and 
diverting."     Their  fast  continues  the  whole  moon,  and  whilst  it  lasts,  eat- 
ing, drinking,  even  smoking,  and  putting  anything  into  th(*ir  mouths,  is 
absolutely  forbidden  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  but  in  recompense,  they  are 
allowetl,   during  the  whole  of  the  night,  to  rat  and  dnnk  whatever  they 
please  without  any  restraint,  with  the  exception  of  wine.     Formerly,  the 
law  punished  those  who  were  convicted  of  drinking  wine,  by  pouring 
melted  lead  into  their  throats. 

The  Persians  have  three  feasts  peculiar  to  themselves,  viz.,  the  next  day 
after  their  Lent,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the 

children  of  their  great  prophet  Ali.  To  these  religious 
festivals,  a  fourth  must  be  added,  which  is  a  civil  ceremony, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  usually  lasts  three  days ;  but  at 
court  it  is  kept  eight  days  successively.  On  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Zilnje  (Dulhaggia),  at  the  moment  of  the  sun's  entering  into  Aries,  this 
festival  is  proclaimed.  It  is  called  the  Royal  or  Imperial  New  Year,  to 
distinguish  it  fnim  the  real  new  year,  which  the  Persians  begin  on  the 
day  of  Mahomet's  flight  from  Mecca.  Cliardin  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
feast ;  but  we  shall  merely  notice,  that  it  had  grown  into  disuse  for  many 
years,  but  was  re-established  from  a  principle  of  policy  or  su])er8tition,  or 
from  the  interested  views  of  some  astronomers,  who  were  very  powerful 
at  court,  and  who  pretended  that  the  beginning  of  a  solar  year  was  a 
better  omen  than  that  of  a  lunar  year,  especially  considering  that  the  first 
ten  days  of  it,  and  of  the  month  Moharram,  arc  days  of  mourning,  in 
memory  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ali's  children. 

This  Utt-meiitioned  aoleiDnity  b  better  knowu  by  llAii&m^  ol'^.^oAMsyxL^ 
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or  Hossein's  Feast.    He  was  son  of  Ali  and  of  Fatima,  daughter  to 

HuBteiii'f  Fetst  ^^^^™®^9  ^°^  ^^'^^  killed  in  a  battle,  which  he  lost*  diapiit- 
ing  for  the  dignity  of  Khalif.  Hassein,  his  brother,  lost  bii 
life  with  him.  The  death  of  these  Mahometan  prophets,  or  heroes,  is  still 
mourned  for,  where  some  are  seen  half-naked,  and  daubed  over  with  blood, 
in  memory  of  their  tragical  end ;  others  black  their  faces  and  loll  out  their 
tongue,  with  convulsive  motions  of  the  body  and  rolling  their  eyes, 
because  these  two  brothers,  as  the  Persian  legend  relates,  suffered  so  much 
by  drought  that  they  became  black,  and  their  tongues  came  ont  of  their 
mouths.  In  the  intervals  of  those  pious  contortions,  they  call  alond  with 
all  their  might,  Htutein  !  Hcusein  I  H(u$ein  !  Huaein  I 

The  present  state  and  extent  of  the  Mahometan  religion  is  most  amply 
delineated  by  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  excellent  book;  in 
P  uto    ^^^^^  ^®  traces  it  through  the  extensive  regions  of  Tartary ; 

the  vast  empire  of  China;  the  various  districts  of  Hin- 
doostan;  from  the  southernmost  point  of  which  this  religion  is  traced 
through  the  Eastern  islands ;  along  the  coasts  of  the  Malajran  peninsula, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Manillas,  and  the  CelebeKean  islands.  The 
little  isle  of  Coram,  one  of  the  Spice  islands  (between  Coram  and  Papna), 
is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mahometan  world. 

The  sword  of  the  Mahometans  has  for  ages  ceased  to  alarm  the  world, 
and  the  fire  of  their  fanaticism  has  been  spent ;  but  their  religion  has 
suffered  no  visible  diminution  of  followers :  for  although  the  Christians 
have  triumphed  over  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  checked  the  advancement 
of  Islamism  in  Siberia,  yet  in  the  middle  and  lower  Asia,  and  also  in 
Africa,  the  professors  of  the  Moslems'  creed  have  gradually  increased.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  number 
either  of  Mussulmans  or  of  Christians ;  but,  considering  for  a  moment  the 
subject  of  religion  in  a  geographical  sense,  it  may  be  generally  remarked, 
that  as  Christianity  has  unlimited  influence  in  Europe,  eo  Islamism  is  the 
dominant  religion  in  Asia ;  and  that,  as  the  Christian  faith  has  considerable 
weight  in  America,  Mahometanism  has  its  proportionate  sway  in  Africa. 
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PART  III. 

REUGIOnS  TENETS,  CEREMONIES,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER  I.— GREEK  CIirRCH. 

8BCT.   I. — GREEK  CHURCH    PROPCR. 

TOB  Cfareek  Church  may  he  considered,  in  rcgnrd  to  its  antiquity,  as 
coeval  with  the  Roman  or  Latin  Church  ;  and  fur  the  first  eight  centuries*, 

the  two  churches  were  assimilated,  not  onlv  in  regard  to 
coe^tS^S  *®  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  faith,  hut 'also  to  tluir 
L»tin  Church.      acknowk»dgment  of  the  supremacy  of  t\w  R(»nian  pontiff. 

The  schism  of  these  two  churches  i.s  a  most  ineinorahle 
epoch  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  it  forms  the  most  distingulMliiiirr  picture 
of  the  two  religions  at  tlic  pn^scnt  day.  Tlio  memhers  of  the  (ireek  or 
eastern  church,  as  contra-distinguished  to  the  Roman  or  western  church, 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  arc 
again  subdivided  into  three  distinct  classes  : — 1st,  thoise  who  aprree  on  all 
points  of  worship  and  doctrine  with  the  patriarch  of  Con.stantinopK>,  and 
reject  the  inpremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  2d,  those  who  adopt  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  and  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  3d,  those  who  are  still  suhjeet  to 
the  aee  of  Rome,  though  not  conforming  in  all  points  to  the  worship  of 
that  church. 

The  Oieek  church  is  considered  as  a  separation  from  the  I^atin.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  controver!<y  relating  to  the  procession 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  (which  had  been  started  in  the  sixtli 
ntioB  of*  "^^  century)  became  a  point  of  great  importance,  on  account  of 
^  the  jealousy  and  ambition  wJiich  at  that  time  were  blended 

witn  it.  Photiua,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  advanced  to 
that  see  in  the  room  of  Ignatius,  whom  he  ])rocurcd  to  be  deposed,  was 
solemnly  excommunicated  by  Pope  Nicholas,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome, 
and  his  ordination  declared  null  and  void.  The  Greek  emperor  resented 
this  conduct  of  the  pope,  who  defended  himself  with  great  s])irit  and 
resolution.  Photius,  in  his  turn,  convened  what  tic  called  an  oecumenical 
council,  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
sition against  the  pope,  and  got  it  subscribed  by  twinty-one  bishops  and 
others,  amounting  in  number  to  a  thousancl.  Tliis  occasioned  a  wide 
breach  between  the  sees  of  Rome  and  ConstantinopI".  IioW4>ver,  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  the  deposition  o\  VV\ol\\\%  %vXT&<^c^v:ti\. 
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thereupon,  seem  to  have  restored  peace ;  for  thn  Emperor  Basil  heU  i 
council  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  8<)9,  in  which  entire  satiafiietioa 
was  given  to  Pope  Adrian  :  but  the  scliism  was  only  Bmothered  and  sup- 
pressed for  a  while.     Tlie  Greek  church  had  several  complaints  agaiot 
the  Latin ;  particularly  it  was  thought  a  great  hardship  for  the  Oreeki 
to  subrcribe  to  the  definition  of  a  council  according  to  the  Roman  form, 
prescribed   by  the  pope,  since  it   made  the   church   of  Constantinople 
dependent  on  that  of  Rome,  and  set  the  pope  above  an  oecumenical 
council :  but,  above  all,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Roman  court 
gave  tlio  Greeks  a  great  distaste ;  and,  as  their  deportment  seemed  to 
insult  his  Imperial  Majesty,  it  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
Emperor  Basil.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ci^ntnry,  Michael 
Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opiH>8ed  the  Latins  with  respect  to 
their  making  use  of  unleavened  bn^ad  in  the  eucharist,  tlieir  observation 
of  the  Stibbath,  and  fasting  on  Saturdays,  charging  them  with  living  in 
communion  with  the  Jews.     To  this  Pope  Leo  IX.  replied  ;  and,  in  his 
apology  for  the  Latins,  declaimed  very  warmly  agiiinst  the  false  doctrine 
of  the  Greeks,  and  interposed,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  his  see. 
He  likewise,  by  his  legates,  excommunicated  the  patriarch  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  which  gave  the  last  shock  to  the  reconciliation  attempted 
a  long  time  after,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  from  that  time  the  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  Latins,  and  of  the  Latins  to  the  Greeks,  became  insuperable, 
insomuch  that  they  have  continued  ever  since  separated  from  each  other'^i 
communion*. 

As  the  numerous  sects  which  are  now  subsisting  in  the  Levant  are  oi 
Greek  origin,  and  as  their  principles  and  ceremonies,  except  in  some  few 

particular  points,  are  nearly  the  same,  it  will  be  necessary 

Greek  churelu      *"  ^^^*^'  ^"  ^^^^  religion  of  the  Greeks  (properly  so  called), 

befure  we  descend  to  the  different  branches  that  have 
issued  from  it. 

The  Greek  church,  which  is  now  dependent  on  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  not  formerly  so  extensive  as  it  has  been  since  the 
emperors  of  the  East  thought  proper  to  lessen  or  n^duce  the  other 
patriarchates,  in  order  to  aggrandize  that  of  Constantinople;  a  task  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  greater  ease,  as  they  were  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and  had  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
consent  of  the  patriarchs,  in  order  to  create  new  bishoprics,  or  to  confer 
new  titles  and  i)rivilege8.  Whereas,  in  the  western  church,  the  popes, 
by  slow  degrees,  made  themselves  the  sole  arbiters  in  all  ecclesiastical 
concerns  ;  insomuch  that  princes  themselves  at  length  became  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  and  were  subservient  to  their  directions,  on  every 
momentous  occasion. 

There  are  several  catalogues  or  lists  now  extant  of  the  churches  which 
are  dependent  on  that  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  most  of  them  are 
very  ancient,  and  do  not  sufficiently  illustrate  the  vast  extent  of  which 
that  church  at  present  boasts,  we  shall  not  quote  any  of  them  in  this  place ; 
but  merely  state,  that  the  number  of  mi  tropolitans  amounts  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  bishoprics. 


*  Buok'a  Tbeolcis^  Dic$  aruOieek  Cbuivb. 
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The  Cheek  chorches,  at  present,  deserve  not  even  tbe  name  of  the  shadow 
>f  what  they  were  in  their  former  flourishing  state,  when  they  were  so  re- 
markably distinguished  for  the  learned  and  worthy  pastors  who  presided 
over  them ;  but  now  nothing  but  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
are  visible  amongst  them.     ^^  I  have  seen  churches,"  says  Ricaut,  ^^  which 
were  more  like  caverns  or  sepulchres  than  places  set  apart  for  divine 
worship ;  the  tops  thereof  being  almost  level  with  the  ground.     They  are 
erected  after  this  humble  manner  for  fear  they  should  be  suspected,  if  they 
raised  them  any  considerable  height,  of  an  evil  intention  to  rival  the 
Turkish  mosques."     It  is,  indeed,  very  surprising  that,  in  the  abject  state 
to  which  the  Oreeks  at  present  are  reduced,  the  Christian  religion  should 
maintain  the  least  footing  amongst  them.     Their  notions  of  Christianity 
ue  principally  confined  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  own 
received  customs ;  and,  among  other  things,  they  are  much  addicted  to  ex- 
ternal acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  such  as  the  observance  of  fasts,  festivals, 
snd  penances :  they  revere  and  dread  the  censures  of  their  clergy ;  and  are 
bigoted  slaves  to  their  religious  customs,  which  have  been  irrefutably 
proved  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
ihat,  although  these  errors  reflect  a  considerable  degree  of  scandal  and  re- 
pxx)ach  upon  the  holy  religion  they  profess,  they  nevertheless  prevent  it 
from  being  entirely  lost  and  abolislied  amongst  them.   A  fire  which  lies  for 
^  time  concealed  under  a  heap  of  embers,  may  revive  and  bum  again  as 
^Hght  as  ever ;  and  the  same  hope  may  be  conceived  of  truth,  when 
^l>scured  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  and  error." 

Teneu  of  the        I*  They  rebaptize  all  those  Latins  who  are  admitted  into 
^*^ek  eharch.      their  communion. 

II.  Tliey  do  not  baptize  their  children  till  they  arc  three,  four,  five,  six, 
^^1),  and  even  sometimes  eighteen  years  of  age. 

III.  They  exclude  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction  out  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments. 

IV.  They  deny  there  is  any  such  place  as  Purgatory,  notwithstanding 
they  pray  for  the  dead. 

V.  They  do  not  absolutely  acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy,  nor 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  they  look  upon  as  fallen  from  her 
supremacy,  because,  as  a  Greek  schismatic  historian  expresses  himself, 
the  had  abandoned  the  dttctrines  of  her  fathers. 

VI.  They  deny,  by  consequence,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  true 
Catholic  Mother  Church.  They  even  prefer  their  own  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
and  on  Holy  Tliursday  excommunicate  the  pope  and  all  the  Latin  prelates, 
as  heretics  and  schismatics,  praying  that  all  those  who  offer  up  unleavened 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  may  be  covered  with  confusion. 

VII.  They  deny  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

VIII.  They  refuse  to  worship  the  Host  consecrated  by  Latin  priests 
with  unleavened  bread,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Florence.  They  likewise  wash  the 
altars  on  which  the  Latins  have  celebrated  mass ;  and  will  not  suffer  a 
Latin  priest  to  officiate  at  their  altars,  pretending  that  the  sacrifice  ought 
to  be  performed  with  leavened  bread. 

IX*  They  assert  that  the  usual  form  of  woid;!,  wVeieva  \i^!&  Cc«&aKffsn 
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tion,  according  to  the  Latins,  wholly  consists,  is  not  sufficient  to  dumge 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  withont  the  use  of 
some  additional  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  fathers. 

X.  They  insist  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  ;fto  be 
administered  in  both  kinds  to  infants,  even  before  they  are  capable  of  dio- 
tinguishing  this  spiritual  food  from  any  other,  because  it  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution. For  which  reason  they  give  the  Sacrament  to  infants  imme^Uately 
after  baptism,  and  look  upon  the  Latins  as  heretics  for  pot  observing  the 
same  custom. 

XL  Tliey  hold  that  the  laity  are  under  an  indispensable  obligation,  bj 
the  law  of  God,  to  receive  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  look  on  the 
Latins  as  heretics  who  maintain  the  contrary. 

XII.  They  assert  that  no  members  of  the  Cliurch,  when  they  have 
attained  to  years  of  discretion,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  recnve  the  Com- 
munion every  Easter,  but  should  have  free  liberty  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

XIII.  They  show  no  respect,  no  religious  homage,  nor  veneration  for 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  even  at  the  celebration  of  their  own 
priests ;  and  use  no  lighted  tapers  when  they  administer  it  to  the  sick. 
Moreover,  they  keep  it  in  a  little  bag  or  box,  without  any  further  cere- 
mony than  fixing  it  to  the  wall,  where  they  light  up  lamps  before  their 
images. 

XIY.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such  Hosts  as  are  consecrated  on  Holy 
Thursday  are  much  more  efficacious  than  those  consecrated  at  other 
times. 

XV.  They  maintain  that  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  is  a  union  which 
may  be  dissolved.  For  which  reason,  they  charge  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  being  guilty  of  an  error,  in  asserting  that  the  bonds  of  marriage  can 
never  be  broken,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  and  that  no  person  upon  any 
provocation  whatsoever  can  lawfully  marry  again.  But  the  Oreeks 
preach  up  a  wholly  different  doctrine,  and  practise  it  daily. 

XVI.  lliey  condemn  all  fourth  marriages. 

XVII.  They  refuse  to  celebrate  the  solemnities  instituted  by  the  church 
and  the  primitive  Fathers,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles ; 
and,  independently  of  their  different  manner  of  celebrating  them,  they 
wholly  neglect  and  despise  the  observance  of  several  Saints'  days  which  are 
of  ancient  institution.  They  reject  likewise  the  religious  use  of  graven 
images  and  statues,  although  they  admit  of  pictures  in  their  churches. 

XVIII.  They  insist  that  the  canon  of  the  mass  of  the  Latins  ought  to 
be  abolished,  as  being  full  of  errors. 

XIX.  They  deny  that  usury  is  a  mortal  sin. 

XX.  They  deny  that  the  subdeaconry  is  at  present  a  holy  order. 

XXI.  Of  all  the  general  councils  that  have  been  held  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  popes  at  different  times,  they  pay  no  regard  to  any  after 
the  sixth,  and  reject  not  only  the  seventh,  which  was  the  second  held  at 
Nice,  for  the  express  purpose  of  condemning  those  who  rejected  the  use  of 
images  in  their  divine  worship,  but  all  those  which  have  succeeded  it,  by 
which  they  refuse  to  submit  to  any  of  their  institutions. 

XXII.  They  deny  auricular  confession  to  be  a  divine  precept,  and  pre* 
tend  it  h  onljr  a  positive  injunction  of  t\ie  Chuc^. 
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XXIII.  They  insist  that  the  confession  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  free 
and  voluntary ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  compelled  to  confess  them- 
aelyes  annually,  nor  are  they  excommunicated  for  the  neglect  of  it. 

XXIV.  They  insist  that  in  confession  there  is  no  divine  law  which  en- 
joinfi  the  acknowledgment  of  every  individual  sin,  or  a  discovery  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  attend  it,  which  alter  it«  nature  and  property. 

XXV.  They  administer  the  sacrament  to  their  laity  both  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  though  they  have  never  applied  themselves  to  their  confessors  ; 
and  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  they  are  persuaded  all  confessions  should 
be  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  a  lively  faith  is  all  the  preparation  that  is 
requisite  for  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

XXVI.  They  look  down  with  an  eye  of  disdain  on  the  Latins  for  their 
observance  of  the  vigils  before  the  nativity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and  the 
festivals  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Apostles,  as  well  ns  for  their  fasting  in 
Ember-week.  They  even  affect  to  eat  meat  more  plentifully  at  those  times 
than  at  any  other,*  to  testify  their  contempt  of  the  Latin  customs.  They  pro- 
hibit likewise  all  fasting  on  Saturdays,  that  preceding  Easter  only  excepted. 

XXVII.  They  condemn  the  Latins  as  heretics,  for  eating  such  things 
u  have  been  strangled,  and  such  other  meats  as  are  prohibited  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

XXVIII.  They  deny  that  simple  fornication  is  a  mortal  sin. 

XXIX.  They  insist  that  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  nn  enemy,  and  that 
it  is  no  sin  to  injure  and  oppress  him. 

XXX.  They  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  make  restitution  of  such  goods  as  have  been  stolen  or  fraudulently 
obtained. 

XXX I.  To  conclude :  they  hold  that  such  as  have  been  admitted  into 
holy  orders  may  become  laymen  at  pleasure.  From  whence  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  they  do  not  allow  the  character  of  the  priesthood  to  be  inde- 
lible. To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  they  approve  of  the  marriage  of  their 
priests,  provided  they  enter  into  that  state  before  their  admission  into  holy 
orders,  though  they  are  never  indulged. in  that  respect  after  their  ordination. 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  assumes  the  honourable  title  of 
Univeruil  or  CEeumentcal  Patriarch.    As  he  purchases  his  commission 

of  the  Grand  Seignior,  it    may  be    easily  supposed   that 

Patrimrch  of  j^^  makes  a  tyrannical  and  simoniacal  use  of  a  privilege 
which  he  holds  himself  by  simony.  The  Patriarch  and 
bishops  are  always  single  men ;  but  the  priests  are  indulged  in  marriage 
before  ordination ;  and  this  custom,  which  is  generally  practised  all  over 
the  Levant,  is  very  ancient.  Should  a  priest  happen  to  marry  after  ordi- 
nation, he  can  officiate  no  longer  as  priest,  which  is  conformable  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  council  of  Neocesarea ;  the  marriage,  however,  is  not 
looked  upon  as  invalid ;  whereas,  in  the  Latin  church,  such  marriages 
are  pronounced  void  and  of  no  effect,  because  tlie  priesthood  is  looked  upon 
as  a  lawful  bar  or  impediment. 

Their  PappaSj  or  secular  priests,  not  having  any  settled  and  competent 

livings,  are  obliged  to  subsist  by  simoniacal  practices.    '^  The  clergy,"  says 

Ricaut,  ^'  are  almost  compelled  to  sell  those  divine  mysteries 

^j^gj^^  ^^    which  are  intrusted  to  their  care.     No  one,  therefore,  can 

procure  ^heolutioB^  he  admitted  to  ooii{eBBkfii)\AiN«\^v^^'&.* 
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dren  baptized,  be  married  or  divorced,  or  obtain  an  ezoommimicition 
against  hia  adventary,  or  tlie  communion  in  time  of  sickness,  without  fint 
paying  down  a  valuable  consideration.  1'he  priests  make  tho  best  market 
they  can,  and  fix  a  price  on  their  spiritual  commodities  in  proportion  to 
the  devotion  or  abilities  of  their  respective  customers ;"  added  to  which, 
they  are  so  avaricious  and  rigid  Avith  their  parishioners,  that  they  will 
scarcely  part  with  a  single  drop  of  holy  water  without  being  paid  for  it 
beforehand. 

The  Greek  church  has  no  established  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
clergy ;  they  subsist  therefore  by  the  levying  of  some  certain  duties,  and 
by  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  well-disposed  Christians.  Each  parish 
is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  curate.  Every  house  is  assessed  at  a  certaii 
annual  sum,  which  munt  be  paid  in  money  or  effects.  Each  diocese  is 
likfiwise  taxed  for  the  more  lionourable  support  of  its  bishop,  &c. ;  hot 
the  avarice  and  illegal  practici>s  of  the  collectors  countenance  and  encoange 
the  petty  shifts  and  evasions  which  are  daily  practised  to  elude  them.  B^ 
garding  the  charity  of  the  people,  it  is  so  very  cold  and  languid,  that  it 
seems  almost  a  sufficient  plea  for  the  simoniacal  practices  of  the  clergy. 

A  monastic  life  is  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Greeks ;  9sA 

Monu»tic  life  although  tlicrc  are  monks  of  different  orders  among  them, 
kclti  in  great  vet  all  of  tlicm  owe  their  origin  to  St.  Basil,  who  was  the 
veneration.  g^jp  founder  of  the  monastic  stiite. 

The  two  principal  arc  styled  the  Grand  and  Angelical  Habitj  and  the 
Lesser  Habit,  Those  belonging  to  the  fonner  are  persons  of  worth  and 
distinction,  and  who  prefer  to  lead  a  more  righteous  life 
Ordcn"*^  than  the  rest.  Monks  of  the  Lesser  Habit  are  inferior 
persons,  who  do  not  ])rctend  to  lead  such  sanctified  Htcs. 
The  latter  live  uncontrolled,  and  ore  left  to  their  own  discretion  ;  for  which 
reason,  before  they  take  uj)  the  habit,  they  deposit  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  a  cell  or  sniiall  apartment,  and  other  acconmiodations,  belonging  to  the 
convent.  The  i)rocurator  or  steward,  indeed,  supplies  them  with  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest ;  but  in  every  other  respect  thef 
provide  for  them^^elves  ;  and,  being  thus  free  from  all  the  incumbrances  of 
a  convent,  each  one  pursues  his  own  particular  affairs. 

There  is  a  third  onUr,  who  are  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Anchorets  ;  and,  though  they  do  not  choose  to  work,  nor  to  perform  tlw 
other   dutii's  of  the  convent,  they  are  still  very  dwironsof 
passing  their  lives  in  solitude  and  retirement.  They  purchase, 
therefore,  a  cell,  or  a  little  commodious  a])artment  extmor  to  the  convent, 
WMth  a  small  spot  of  grouiul  contiguous  to  it,  sufficient  to  maintain  them ; 
and  they  never  attend  the  convent  but  on  s<demn  festivals,  on  which  dajs 
they  assist  at  the  celebration  of  divine  service.     As  soon  as  their  public 
devotions  are  over,  they  return  to  their  cells,  and  spend  their  time  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  customary  avocations,  without  being  confined  to  any  set 
tim»>  for  their  j)rayrrs,  or  otluT  acts  of  private  devcition.     There  are  some 
of  these  anchorets,  h(»wever,  who  retire  altogether  from  the  convent,  with 
the  licence  and  nppnihation  of  their  abbot,  in  order  to  live  still  more  n>tired, 
and  to  apply  thems(dves  more  closely  to  ])rayer  and  conteni]dation.    Having 
no  grounds  nor  vineyards  of  their  own  to  improve,  the  convent  sends  them* 

cse  at  ieasti  if  not  twice,  a  month,  a  stated  allowance.    Those,  however, 
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irho  decline  being  dependent  on,  or  pensioners  to,  the  abbot,  rent  some 
small  Tinevards  situate  near  their  cells,  and  maintain  themsi^lves  out  of 

m 

the  profits  and  product  of  them.     Some  live  u])on  fig»,  some  upon  cherries, 
and  others  upon  such  wholesome  fruits  of  a  similar  nature  which  tliey  can 
most  commodiously  procure.   Some  sow  beans  in  their  proper  season ;  and 
others  earn  their  bread  by  transcribing  books  or  manuscripts. 
E         Besides  these  monks,  there  are  likewise  nuns,  who  form  themselves  into 
communities.     They  are  confined  in  convents,  and  live  subject  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Basil.     They  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  monks,  with 
respect  to  tlicir  abstemious  course  of  life,  their  penances,  fasts, 
pnvers,  and  oilier  acts  of  devotion  which  are  in  general  practised  by 
Rcluses. 

These  nuns  in  general  wear  the  same  habit,  which  is  black,  with  a 

woollen  gown  of  the  same  colour.     Their  arms  and  hands  are  covered  to 

their  very  fingers'  ends.     Their  heads  are  all  shaved  close  ;  and  each  of 

them  has  a  separate  residence,  with  a  commodious  room  above  and  below. 

Those  who  are  in  good  circumstances  are  allowed  to  keep  a  servant ;  and 

sometimes  they  entertain  young  ladies  in  their  society,  and  train  tliem  up 

20  tlie  practice  of  piety.    After  the  customary  duties  are  over,  their  leisure 

hours  are  advantageously  spent  in  all  manner  of  curious  needlework. 

The  fasts  of  the  Greeks  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Latins ; 
for  those  of  the  latter  are  festival  days  when  compared  with  the  former ; 
inasmuch  as  they  not  only  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  their  produce,  such  as  butter  and  cheese ;  but 
they  eat  no  manner  of  fish,  and  content  themselves  with  fruits  and  herbs, 
to  which  they  put  a  drop  or  two  of  oil ;  allowing  themselves  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  wine.  The  monks  are  still  more  rigorous ;  for  they 
never  iiu>te  a  drop  of  wine  nor  oil,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  Greek  n^onks,  accorrling  to  Angelus,  are  obliged  to   fast   three 
dayft,  that  is,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  every  week.     On 
^chicli  days,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  they  go  to  prayers ;  after  that, 
they  take  some  small  refreshment,   which  princi])ally  consists  of  a  few 
beanss  with  a  little  broth,  without  either  oil  or  butter,  or  some   other 
relished  roots,  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar.     In  the  evening,  they 
resume  their  prayers ;  when  service  is  over,  they  seat  themselves  round 
about  the  church,  and  the  procurator  distributes  to  each  man  a  slice  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water.     This  indulgence,  however,  is  shown  only  to 
the  junior  monks;  the  seniors  have  no  share  in  this  distribution.      After 
a  short  interval  they  return  to  their  public  devotions,  which  last  about 
half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  an  hour.     On  going  out  of  the  church,  they 
pass  in  review  before  their  superior  or  principal,  who  stands  at  the  church- 
door,  and  ask  his  blesAing,  which  he  gives  to  each  of  them  in  the  following 
terms,  God  be  propitlmi  to  thee^  my  9on  I     After  this  benediction,  each 
retires  to  his  own  cell,  without  speaking  a  single  word  upon  any  occasion. 
By  their  rule  they  are  enjoined,  after  this,  to  spend  a  whole  hour  on  their 
knees  in  private*  prayer.     This  exercise  of  devotion  is  fallowed  by  a  very 
short  n.*pose ;  for  about  midnight,  or  soon  after,  they  risae  again,  and 
attend  their  public  prayers,  which  are  not  over  till  break  of  day ;  at  which 
time  every  one  withdraws  to  his  particular  avocations,  till  some  sliort 
intervsaJ  heSm  dmner,  wbicb  is  spent  again  at  chnrcli  Vn^iotitAC^^oVKsvM. 
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As  soon  as  dinner  is  served,  the  monks  beg  their  abbot  or  snperior's  bles- 
iugy  who  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table.  If  any  monk  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  oversleep  himself,  and  comes  too  late  to  church  in  tin 
morning,  as  a  penance  for  his  indolence  and  neglect  he  is  ordered  to  stand 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  there  repeat  over  and  over,  with  u 
audible  voice,  but  with  a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  these  words,  Hati 
compcusion^  0  Lord,  ofi  thy  untcarlhy  tervant^  according  to  thy  infin^ 
goodnesi  and  mercy  !  till  the  monks  are  risen  from  table,  and  are  ready  to 
go  away.  Then  the  penitent  prostrates  himself,  with  his  face  to  the  veiy 
gound,  imploring  forgiveness  in  this  humble  posture,  and  crying  out,  Okl 
holyfatherty  pray  for  me,  who  am  a  poor  iinjkil  sluggard  f  whereupon  tbey 
with  one  voice  reply,  God  forgive  you,  my  brother  /  After  which  they 
all  depart,  except  the  poor  penitent,  who  stays  behind  and  dines  by  him- 
self.   None  are  exempted  from  this  penance,  f]X)m  the  highest  to  the  lowcit 

The  Moscovites,  however,  having  neither  wine  nor  oil,  are  indulged  in 
eating  flesh.  They  abstain  from  eating  flesh,  butter,  and  cheese,  on  Wed- 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  but  have  the  free  use  of  fish.  The  Greeks  and  other 
Eastern  nations  censure  the  Latins  very  severely  for  fasting  on  Saturdtjs; 
since  that  day,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  festival,  as  well  as  Sunday ;  and  this 
they  endeavour  to  prove  from  their  ancient  canons,  and  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  In  short,  with  respect  to  ceremonies,  it  nay  be 
said  in  general,  that  they  observe  a  much  greater  number  than  any  other 
Christian  country  whatsoever.  The  veneration  which  they  pay  to  images 
is  boundless  and  extravagant.  Upon  a  solemn  festival  they  plant  the 
image  of  the  saint  to  whom  that  day  is  devoted  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  ;  which  statue,  or  picture,  is  always  an  historical  representation  of 
some  remarkable  transaction  which  they  then  commemorate,  as,  for 
instance,  the  nativity,  or  resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Saviour :  at  which 
time  cxery  devotee  then  present  salutes  the  image ;  and  this  religions 
adoration  is  not  performed  by  falling  down  on  their  knees,  prostration,  or 
any  other  particular  gesticulations  of  the  body  ;  but  by  barely  kissing  the 
image.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  representation  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  they 
kiss  his  feet,  if  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  salute  her  hands ;  and  if  it  be 
only  the  image  of  some  memorable  saint,  they  approach  him  with  more 
familiarity,  and  kiss  his  cheek. 

The  supreme  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, whom  they  style  the  13th  Apostle ;  and  whose  usual  title,  when 

he  subscribes  any  letter  or  missive,  is,  "  By  the  mercy  of 

Head  of  the  (jod^  Archbishop  of  Constantinople^  the  New  Borne,  and 
Greek  church.  (Ecumenical  Patriarch."  The  right  of  electing' him  is 
vested  in  the  twelve  bishops  who  reside  nearest  that  famous  capital ;  but 
the  right  of  confirming  the  election,  and  of  enabling  the  new  chosen  patriarch 
to  exercise  his  spiritual  functions,  belongs  only  to  the  Turkish  emperor. 

A  patriarch  of  Constantinople  formerly  paid  but  ten  thousand  crowns 
for  his  instalment;  but  subsequently  the  price  was  nflvanced  to  twenty- five 
thousand.  Even  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  have  been  given  by  different 
patriarchs.  Independently  of  this  charge,  which  is  so  exceedingly  heavy, 
the  ministers  of  state  often  exact  other  fees,  so  very  enormous,  that  the 
patriarch  becomes  always  encumbered  with  debts,  and  is  forced  to  studj 
^essantly  new  ways  and  means  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  liis  creditora.  Ij 
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Iw  once  proTes  deficient  in  his  payments,  he  is  presently  deposed.  And 
these  may  be  considered  as  the  genuine  causes  of  those  revolutions  which 
n  fireqnently  occur  in  the  Greek  church,  and  which  tend  to  support  tho 
tyrannical  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  election  of  the  clergy. 

The  revenues  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  are  very  precarious^ 
ui  increase  or  decrease  in  value  according  to  the  degree  of  oppression 
firwnuet    ^^'^^  ^®  suflfcrs  from  the  Turks,  or  to  the  character  which  he 
himself  bears,  of  being  a  virtuous  or  a  dishonest  man.     The 
following  are  the  sources  from  which  his  revenues  arise.     As  soon  as  the 
Patriarch  is  elected,  he  disposes  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  other  bene- 
^  to  the  best  purchaser ;  and,  independently  of  the  advantage  of  these 
■In,  each  bishopric,  benefice,  living,  and  convent,  within  his  jurisdiction, 
Biasessed  at  a  certain  annual  sum.     Every  priest  in  Constantinople  pays 
Um  annually  a  crown.      The  bishops,  following  the  laudable  example  of 
Aeir  patriarch,  exact  the  utmost  from  those  persons  whom  they  admit 
into  holy  orders ;  and  the  priests,  again,  obtain  a  supply  for  their  pccu- 
Bttiy  necessities  by  the  sale  of  the  blessed  Sacraments  to  the  people.  They 
likewise  make  them  pay  for  their  holy  water,  their  consecrated  bread,  and 
the  very  seats  in  their  churches.     Several  bishoprics  are  assessed  after  the 
Ate  of  a  thousand  crowns  per  annum,  and  the  convents  in  proportion. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  and  archbishops  who  are 
dependent  on  the  patriarch ;  and  he  receives  a  fee  from  every  one  whom 
he  ordains  in  Constantinople,  wiiether  he  be  priest  or  deacon ;  and  those 
who  are  constituted  bishops  or  archbishops  make  him  a  present  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality.     For  every  marriage  that  is  solemnized  in  Con- 
stantinople, or  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  he  has  a  crown.     This  per- 
quisite at  one  time  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  on  account  of 
the  vast  number  of  Greeks  who  settled  in  Constantinople.     The  fee  upon 
a  second  marriage  is  doubled ;  and  for  the  third  and  last  he  receives  a 
triple  gratuity,  no  fourth  marriage  being  allowed,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  church. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  patriarch's  revenues  arises  from 
particular  patrimonies,  or  estates  of  inheritance.  In  case  a  priest  dies 
without  issue,  the  patriarch  has  a  just  claim  to  all  his  effects,  as  the  spi- 
ritual father  and  common  heir  of  the  clergy ;  and  those  Greeks  who  die 
poaKssed  of  very  large  estates  generally  remember  the  patriarch  in  their 
wills,  and  leave  him  either  lands,  houses,  or  ready  money.  Once  in  three 
yetrs  he  collects  a  penny  per  head  of  every  parishioner  in  his  patriarchate ; 
to  which  are  added  the  contributions  raised  for  him  during  Lent  in  the 
cliaiches  of  Constantinople  and  Galata.  Finally,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
Umself  makes  him  a  very  handsome  present  as  a  mark  of  his  peculiar 
fnendship  and  respect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  testify  an  ex- 
tnordinary  regard  for  the  Russian  nation,  on  account  of  some  particular 
prophecies,  which  intimate  that  the  Russians  will  one  day  deliver  the 
Greeks  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Turks. 

After  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  richest  is  that  of  Jeru- 
nlein,  on  account  of  the  large  sums  of  money  arising  from  his  profits 
'  Other  Pa-  by  consecrated  fires.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the 
tibichfl.  poorest  of  them  all.  That  of  Alexandria  is  very  power- 
H  with  reapect  to  the  eccleeiutical  government ;  and  Vio  m^Y^  Vim- 
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self  formidable  by  tbe  execution  of  liis  penal  laws.  He  awnmes  tbe  gnai 
title  of  Judffe  of  the  tehole  World,  as  well  as  tbat  of  Pope.  Bat  wbd 
distinguisbed  bim  in  a  particular  manner  from  tbe  Patriarcb  of  Constant!- 
nopie  is,  tbe  advantage  wliicli  be  enjoys  of  bein^jr  less  exposed  to  the 
avarice  and  resentments  of  tbe  Turks.  His  election  is  carried  on  witlioot 
tbose  artifices  and  intrigues,  wliicb  are  practised  in  tbat  of  tbe  former,  and 
tbe  votes  of  tbe  electors  nre  mncli  more  free. 

As  to  tbo  revenues  of  tbe  arcbbisbops  and  bisbops,  tbey  consist,  in  like 
manner,  in  tbe  moneys  arising  from  tbeir  respective  ordinations.     Th^ 

Revenue*  ^**^®  *  ^^^  ^^  *  crown  upon  all  marriages  ;  and  every  bouse  in 
of  the  other  their  particular  diocese  suppliers  tbem  witb  a  certain  quantity 
Clei^y.  of  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.     Tbe  priests  live  on  tbe  revenoei 

of  tlie  cburcbes,  or  on  tbe  voluntary  bounty  and  benevolence  of  thfir 
parisbioncrs,  and  their  public  collections  on  solemn  festivals.  Every  tine 
a  priest  says  masf*,  either  on  a  bolyday  or  Sunday,  each  bouse  paji 
bim  two-thirds  of  a  farthing  ;  and,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment,  the 
priest  on  his  part  is  obliged,  before  the  Siicrifice  is  offered  up,  to  itj* 
prayer,  and  beg  of  God  to  bless  each  of  bis  lienefactors  for  this  small 
gratuity.  It  is,  however,  a  custom  amongst  tbe  Greeks  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  to  have  an  elegant  entertainment  on  all  solemn  festivali,  at 
which  the  priests  always  attend,  and  give  their  blessmg,  as  soon  as  thefirit 
course  comes  uptm  the  table.  This  short  religious  service  entitles  (hem  to 
some  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  a  smnll  sum  of  mtmey.  As  tbeir  whole  main- 
tenance, however,  depends  upon  the  good  circumutances  and  lilK*ralitTof 
tbeir  parishioners,  their  income  is  very  uncertain  and  precarious,  which 
naturally  tends  to  make  them  avaricious  and  anxious  in  mind,  abjinrt  and 
submissive  in  their  behaviour,  and  lukewarm  in  their  devotion.  If  any 
religious  services  be  required  of  them,  whether  it  be  absolution,  confeffiofl, 
baptism,  marriage,  divorce,  excommunication,  or  administration  of  tlie 
sacraments  to  tlie  sick,  the  price  of  each  individual  service  must  beM 
settled  and  adjusted.  The  priests  make  tlie  best  bargain  they  poesiblf 
can,  always  proportioning  their  fees  to  the  zeal  and  circumstances  of  the 
devotees  witb  whom  they  hold  this  religious  commerce. 

The  patriarcb  is  elected  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  by  a  maj«rity 
of  votes ;    but  this  formality  carries  with  it  no  weight  nor  importance, 

Klcrtion  of  witbout  the  consent  and  approbation  of  tbe  Grand  Seigninr. 
the  Ptttriarch.  Before  the  election  begins,  it  is  customary  to  address  the  GrM^ 
Vizier  for  bis  licence  and  permission  to  proceed  with  it ;  and  this  niinistei 
summons  tbo  archbishops,  and  inquires  of  them,  whether  they  be  fullj 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch.  He  repeats  tlu 
question  a  second  time,  and  grants  bis  consent,  together  with  the  bants 
His  highness  then  presents  the  ])atriarch  witb  a  white  horse,  a  blaci 
capucb,  a  crosier,  and  an  embroidered  caftan.  In  this  ceremony,  the  Turl 
retains  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Grecian  emperors.  After  this,  the  pa 
triarch,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  Turkish  officers,  his  own  clergy,  and 
great  concourse  of  people,  repairs  to  bis  patriarchal  see  with  all  imaginabl 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  principal  archbishops,  and  the  remainder  i 
tbe  clergy,  witb  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  receive  him  at  the  church  dooi 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ileraclea,  as  chief  archbishop,  having  a  right  to  consi 

ie  bim,  being  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  takes  the  patriaroh  by  tl 
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and,  And  condacts  him  to  the  throne.  Previonslf  to  this  ceremony, 
owever,  he  makes  a  short  harangue  to  the  peo])1e,  and  informs  them,  that 
Qch  a  person  has  been  elected  patriarch  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
rchbishops  and  bivhops,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  then 
DTites  the  patriarch  to  take  "possession  of  the  important  tnist  n^posed  in 
lim,  who  with  gravity  professes  to  decline  it,  as  not  considering  himself 
nrorthy  of  so  great  an  honour :  however,  as  it  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
wrill  uf  Heaven,  he  submits  at  last  to  the  decisions  of  the  clergy.  This 
ceremony  being  accomplished,  he  receives  the  cro88,  the  mitre,  and  the 
other  pontifical  ornaments,  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbirihop  of  Ileraclea. 
He  seats  himself  on  his  throne  ;  and  the  bishops,  inferior  clergy,  and  the 
populace,  pay  him  the  usual  compliments,  exclainnng.  Ad  mu/tot  aunoi^ 
Ikmine.  The  celebration  of  the  mass,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  observed 
(m8olinnn  festivals,  immediately  succeed,  and  close  the  ceremony. 

According  to  ancient  cui»U>m,  the  patriarch,  bishops,  and  other  dignified 
clergy,  ought  to  have  none  but  monks  for  their  ministers,  and  no  secular 

Older  of  assistants.  Before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  tliey  were 
•■iiuuti.  ecclesiastics,  but  at  present  they  are  all  b(  culars,  four  only 
excepted  ;  and  this  arrangement  augments,  on  the  one  hand,  the  revenues 
of  the  patriarch,  and,  on  the  other,  gratifies  the  ambition  of  tlie  seculars. 
The  following  are  the  several  officers,  ranged  in  their  proper  order,  in 
legard  to  their  respective  functions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil : — 

At  the  patriarch's  right  hand  stands  his  grand  oeconomist,  or  high 
steward,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  collect  the  revenues,  and  discharge 
the  necessary  disbursements,  of  the  patriarchate.  He  delivers  in  his 
iccounts  twice  a  year,  and  assists  at  the  patriarchal  tribunal  whenever 
the  court  sits.  When  a  bishop  dii*8,  he  likewise  superintends  the  affairs 
of  tiie  vacant  see,  and  has  the  first  vote  in  every  new  election. 

The  grand  iocellariui^  or  high-master  of  the  chapeL  assists  the  patriarch 
in  the  administration  of  all  his  judicial  affairs,  and  in  the  regular  ]>erform- 
ance  of  the  several  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  church.  It  is  a  part  of 
his  office,  likewise,  to  present  all  candidates  to  be  ordained ;  and  not  only 
the  monasteries  of  the  monks,  but  the  convents  of  the  nuns,  arc  subjiK^t  to 
his  inspection. 

The  hiyh  treaturer,  who  is  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  pontifical 
nnaments  belonging  to  the  church,  stands  at  the  door  of  the  vestry,  in 
iFhicli  they  are  always  deposited,  and  not  only  delivers  out  the  proper 
labiliments  to  the  officiating  prelate,  but  takes  care  that  every  article  be 
"egnlarly  placed  upon  the  altar.  When  any  bishopric  is  vacant,  it  is  his 
nDvince  likewise  to  take  care  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  it. 

The  grand  oficial  takes  cognizance  of  all  affairs  relating  to  benefices, 
md  the  impedimenta  which  obstruct  marriages :  he  likewise  introduces 
dl  those  priests  who  come  to  receive  the  Sacrament  on  solemn  festivals. 

The  grantl  logothttei^  or  high  chancellor.  He  is  the  speaker,  has 
;he  patriarch's  signet  in  his  custody,  and  seals  all  his  letters. 

The  grand  referendarg  despatches  all  the  patriarch's  orders,  is  his  deputy 
»  persons  of  distinction,  and  is  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  He  was 
liatiDguiahed  by  the  title  of  the  Palatine  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
mnperon. 

The  ^rtmd  protkonoiary  sits  directly  oppoute  to  Uio  pait\«x^^\A^xa 
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scribe  and  deliver  out  all  his  briefs,  mandamuses,  orders,  and  decrees.  It  if 
his  province,  also,  to  examine,  twice  a  year,  all  the  professors  of  the  cinon 
law.  All  contracts,  and  last  wills  or  testaments,  are  under  his  inspection. 
Finally,  he  attends  the  patriarch  in  the  sanctuary,  and  brings  him  water 
to  wash  his  hands  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 

All  the  above-named  officers,  as  well  as  those  who  follow,  though  their 
office  be  inferior,  still  preserve  their  ancient  dignity,  and  stand  at  tlia 
patriarch^s  right  hand  at  all  public  solemnities. 

The  thuroferary^  or  incense-bearer,  independently  of  the  duty  implied 
in  his  name,  covers  the  consecrated  vessels  or  implements  with  a  veil 
during  the  anthem  to  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  assists  the  celebrant  in 
putting  on  his  sacerdotal  vestments. 

The  next  officer  is  employed  in  noting  down  the  votes  of  the  bishops 
and  receiving  petitions  and  remonstrances.  The  proteedicej  or  advocate, 
determines  all  petty  causes,  and  his  court  is  held  in  the  church  porcL 
The  hieromnemon  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ritual,  which  is  called 
eontaciumy  and  other  cliurch  books.  It  is  his  province  likewise  to  oonae- 
crate  any  new  church  in  the  bishop's  absence,  and  to  ordain  the  readen. 
There  is  another  officer,  who  takes  care  of  the  supergenual  of  the  patriarch, 
and  one  who  has  the  title  of  doctor. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  patriarch  attend  the  protopapas,  or  high-prieit) 
the  dcutereuon,  or  second  visitor,  the  prefect  of  the  churches,  the  ecdioei, 
or  lateral  judges,  the  exarch,  the  two  domestics,  the  two  laosynacteSi  the 
two  deans,  the  protopsaltes,  or  chief  singer,  the  deputy,  the  grand  arch- 
deacon, and  the  secondary  deacon.     The  protopapas,  whose  dignity  ii 
entirely  ecclesiastical,  administers  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  the  patriarch 
at  all  high  and  solemn  masses,  and  receives  it  from  him.     He  is  the  head 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  peculiar  privileges,  bat 
to  his  right  and  title  to  precedence.     The  deutereuon,  when  the  proto- 
papas happens  to  be  absent,  officiates  in  his  stead.     The  visitor,  amoogit 
several  other  prerogatives  belonging  to  his  office,  enjoys  the  pririlege  of 
examining  into  all  ecclesiastical  debates,  and  all  impediments  in  matn- 
monial  cases.     The  sacred  oil,  and  what  the  Greeks  call  the  antimensiiUBi 
which  is  a  portable  altar,  are  intrusted  to  the  sole  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prefect,  or  superintendant.     He  has  the  honour  to  erect  the 
cross  on  such  spot  of  ground  as  is  marked  out,  and  set  apart  for  a  new 
church,  when  the  patriarch  cannot  perform  this  ceremony  himself.     The 
exarch  revises  all  causes  in  which  sentence  has  been  already  passed.    The 
domestics,  as  also  the  two  deans,  who  sit  above  the  deacons,  are  ranged  on 
each  side  of  the  protopsaltes,  or  master  of  the  choir,  and  sing  with  him. 
The  laosynactes  assemble  the  deacons  and  people  together.     The  deputy 
introduces  strangers  into  the  presence  of  the  patriarcli,  and  clears  the  way 
to  and  from  his  audience.     He  may  be  styled,  with  propriety,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.    Those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  patriarch  are 
the  catechist,  who  instructs  and  prepares  all  those  persons  for  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  who  renounce  their  heretical  tenets,  and  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  the  pale  of  the  church.     Tlie  periodeutes  goes  likewise  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  instruct  those  that  are  intended  to  be  baptiied : 
the  prefect,  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  office  distinct  from  that  of  the 

^uty,  assigns  every  person  his  proper  place. 
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The  froio§yncdlu9  is,  properly  speaking,  inspector  general  of  the 
otriarch  himself.  He  has  a  right  and  title  to  an  apartment  in  his  palace, 
ad  resides  there  at  night  with  several  other  syncelli,  who  arc  under  his 
Lirection.  His  apartment  joins  the  patriarch's ;  and,  in  fine,  he  is  not 
mljT  the  patriarch's  vicar  and  aosldtant,  but  his  ghostly  father. 

The  service  of  the  Greeks  consists  of  nine  parts ;  viz.  the  noctums,  or 
night  service  ;  the  morning  service,  or  matins ;  the  laudes,  prime,  tierce, 

^^  sexte,  none,  vespers,  and  complin.     After  the  nocturnal,  they 

liinnrT*&c    ***S  *'*®  trisagiuin,  or  Holy  God^  Holy  and  Omnipotent^  Holy 
and  Eternal ;  and  repeat  the  Gloria  Patri  three  times  succes- 
siTely,  &c.  ;  and,  at  all  the  hours,  perform  the  same  service. 

The  Greeks  have  four  distinct  liturgies ;  the  first  is  that  of  St.  Jamce^ 
ufaieh  has  met  with  a  universal  reception  throughout  the  Greek  church. 
As  this  particular  service  is  very  long,  and  requires  five  hours  at  least  for 
iht  celebration  of  it,  it  is  read  but  once  a  year,  that  is,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  which  is  St.  James's- day.  Tlie  second  is  that  of  St.  Basil. 
This  Father  distinctly  perceived,  that  the  unmerciful  length  of  St.  James's 
liturgy  tired  tho  ])eop!e,  and  damped  their  devotion ;  and  therefore 
determined  to  abridge  it.  The  liturgy  of  BaiU  is  read  every  Sunday  in 
lient.  Palm  Sunday  excepted ;  on  Holy  Saturday,  on  tho  vigils  or  eves  of 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  festival  of  St.  Ba»il.  The  third  liturgy 
is  tliat  of  St.  Chrysoitom;  who  ascertained  that  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil, 
though  an  abridgment,  was  still  too  tedious,  and  that  he  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  the  faithful,  who  are 
Unable  to  support  a  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion  for  several 
consecutive  hours.  St.  Chrysostom,  therefore,  made  a  new  reduction  of 
this  lilurgy,  or  rather  extracted  the  most  essential  parts  from  St.  Basil's 
Abridgment,  and  inserted  them  in  his  own.  This  liturgy  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom is  used  during  the  whole  year,  except  on  the  days  above  particu- 
Uriy  specified.  The  fourth,  which  is  that  of  St.  Gregory^  is  called  the 
prtcofuecrated  lituryy,  because  it  always  follows  that  of  St.  Chrysostom 
cr  St.  Basil.  The  last  liturgy  of  St.  Gregory  is  no  more  than  a  collection 
of  prayers  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire  both  the  priest  and  the  people 
with  that  ardent  zeal  and  devotion  which  are  requisite  for  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

During  divine  service  the  Greeks  observe  several  distinct  postures, 
which  are  considered  as  actually  essential,  and  of  the  greatest  moment  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  duties ;  in  general,  when  they  pray, 
they  stand  upright,  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  east ;  but  they  may  lean, 
or  even  sit  down  to  rest  themselves,  when  they  find  it  convenient.  The 
laity  sit,  whilst  the  priest  reads  his  exhortation  to  them ;  but  stand, 
when  they  pray  to  God  or  sing  an  anthem.  On  reaching  their  respective 
places  they  uncover  their  heads,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  join- 
ing the  three  first  fingers  of  their  right  hand,  by  which  it  is  implied, 
that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  sacred  Godhead.  In  this  sign  of  the 
:ros8,  the  three  fingers  placed  on  the  forehead  denote,  that  the  three  per- 
ions  in  the  sacred  Godhead  reside  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  when 
brought  below  the  breast,  they  point  out  four  great  mysteries  at  onr 
ris.,  Christ's  incarnation,  crucifixion,  burial,  and  descent  into  hell.  Wl 
plaoed  oa  the  right  shoulder,  they  imply  that  Jesus  CVmat  VMAn^^Tae^ 
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at  the  right  hand  of  God.  In  short,  as  the  left  shoulder  is  a  type,  or 
figure  of  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  the  Greek  devotee,  bj  placing  liif 
three  fingers  there,  begs  of  Gud  that  he  may  not  be  reckoned  aroon^ 
tlie  number  of  those  abandoned  wretches;  but  be  delivered  fn>m  the 
power  of  the  devil. 

The  whole  devotion  of  the  Greeks  is  compriRcd  in  the  sign  of  the  cnw> 
and  the  collection  of  prayers,  comm«»nly  called  the  Horologiumy  which  are 
much  the  same  as  the  Hours  of  the  Latins,  By  this  Horoh>ginn],  it  is 
manifest  they  pray  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  latter  is 
therein  called  the  Mother  of  God^  the  Queen  of  the  Universe  and  the  Gloty 
of  the  Orthodo.r,  In  one  particular  prayer  of  the  nocturnal  service  tliej 
implore  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  to  frustrate  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly,  to 
fight  for  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  intercede  for  .the  peace  and  tnn- 
quillity  of  the  whole  world,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  their  women,  in  some  certain  cases,  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  their  churches  ;  but  are  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door,  is 
if  their  breath  were  infectious;  and  they  never  presume  either  to  approach 
the  communion  table,  or  to  kiss  their  images. 

The  Greeks  celebrate  mass,  which  consists  of  a  round  of  ceremonies, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Catholic  mass.  The  laitv,  as  well  M 
the  clergy,  however,  among  the  Greeks,  take  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  and  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  tlie  con- 
secrated bread  and  wine  in  the  same  spoon,  which  the  Greeks  call  Labis^ 
The  laity  receive  the  sacrament  standing  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuarj; 
the  men  first,  and  then  the  women.  Those  who  presume  to  partake  of 
this  holy  banquet  must  stand  in  a  modest  and  reverential  posture ;  their 
eyes  must  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  their  head  bowed  down,  as  persons 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  their  arms  must  be  laid  across.  The  Greeb 
follow  the  example  of  the  Catholics,  carry  the  communion  to  the  sick, 
but  with  less  pomp  or  grandeur,  it  being  contained  in  a  little  box,  enclosed 
in  a  bag  which  the  priest  bears  under  his  arm.  This  is  a  small  parcel 
or  portion  of  the  blessed  bread,  which  they  also  carry  to  those  whose 
business  confines  them  at  home.  The  Bishop  of  Vabres  says,  that  they 
take  a  small  portion  of  consecrated  broad,  about  an  inch  square,  cut  is 
the  form  of  a  cross  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  blood  (that  is,  transubstan- 
tiated wine),  and  administer  it  to  the  sick,  after  having  moisti>ned  it  with 
a  little  water,  or  a  little  wine,  and  this  is  their  viaticum  which  they  give 
to  sick  and  dying  persons. 

It  is  a  custom  amongst  the  Greeks,  when  the  foundation  of  any  chHrch 

is  to  be  laid,  for  the  patriarch,  or  bishop,  dressed  in  all  his  pontifical  robes, 

to  repair  to  the  place,  and  to  bless  it  in  the  following  manner. 

^"  '•  He  thurifies  or  incenses  every  individual  part  of  the  whole 
foundation ;  during  which  ceremony,  the  clergy  sing  anthems  in  honour 
to  the  particular  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  to  be  devoted.  As  soon  as 
ho  arnves  at  the  place  ap])ointed  for  the  high  altar,  he  says  a  prayer,  in 
which  he  begs  that  the  Lord  will  be  pleased  to  bless  and  prosper  the  intended 
edifice.  After  that,  the  bishop  who  consecrates  it  takes  a  stone,  makes 
across  with  it,  and  lays  it  (m  the  foundation,  saying,  7V/<;  Lord  hath  laidtkt 
foundation  of  t/iis  house;  it  shall  never  he  shaken.     This  office  properly 

longs  to  the  bishop,  or  such  other  person  as  the  patriarch  shall  think  fit 
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nominate  or  appoint ;  ns  well  as  another  office  which  the  Greeks  call 
'4Munop€i^mn,  i.  «.  the  consecration  or  dedication  of  the  church.  A 
oodcn  crustf  is  erected  beliind  the  communion  table,  and  in  order  the 
itter  to  certify  and  assure  the  faitliful  that  this  cross  will  be  able  to 
5pel  and  keep  the  infernal  powers  at  a  distance,  a  particular  prayer  is 
peated,  in  which  the  miraculous  rod  of  Closes  is  said  to  be  an  antece- 
ent  type  of  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  cross  at  the  consecra- 
on  is  its  subsequent  figure  or  repn'sentation. 

When  the  Greeks  lay  the  foundation  of  any  edifice,  the  priest  blesses 
oth  the  work  and  tlie  workmen ;  and  as  soon  as  the  priest  has  retired, 
he  following  ceremony  is  observed :  the  labourers  kill  a  cock  or  a  sheep, 
ndhnry  the  blood  of  it  under  the  foundation-stone,  they  being  of  opi- 
lion,  tliat  there  is  ar  kind  of  magic,  or  charm,  in  this  ceremony,  of  singu- 
ar  service  and  importance  to  the  building.  This  ceremony  is  called  Thu- 
iff,  that  is,  sacrifice. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  remarkable  ceremony  prevalent  amongst 
lie  Greeks,  and  which  may  be  adduced  as  a  slnmg  proof  of  the  gross 
nj^erstition  in  which  they  are  unhappily  immcrst»d.  When  they  enter- 
ain  any  resentment  against  a  particular  pc^rson,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
nalice  and  revenge,  they  take  an  exact  measure  of  the  height  and  circum- 
erence  of  his  body.  This  measure  they  carry  to  one  of  the  workmen 
mployed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity, 
»uries  it  und(T  one  of  the  first  stones.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  their 
nemy  will  die  soon  after,  or  languish  and  fall  away  by  degrees,  in  the 
amc  manner  as  this  secret  instrument  of  their  revenge  perishes  and 
ecavs. 

The  churches  of  Constantinople  are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  the 
ircek  cross,  that  is,  an  equilateral  square.  The  choir  always  fronts  the 
ast  Some  ancient  churches,  which  are  still  extant,  have  two  naves, 
ither  sharp  roofed,  or  vaulted  ;  and  their  steeples,  which  are  not  of  the 
iSiSi  ser\'ice,  there  being  no  bells  in  them,  are  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
no  roofs.  The  Greeks  arc  prohibited  by  the  Turks  from  making  use  of 
ells,  alleging,  that  the  sound  of  them  interrupts  and  disturbs  the  repose 
f  departed  souls. 

The  Greeks  have  four  solemn  feasts,  or  Lents.    The  first  commences  on 

le  15th  of  November^  or  forty  dajB  before  Chrifitmas.  The  second  is  our 

Lent,  which  immediately  precedes  Easter,  which  they  keep 

■Ivals  "*  according  to  the  old  style,  the  Eastern  Christians  not  having 
admitted  the  Gregorian  Reformation  of  the  Calendar.  Their 
jrd  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Fast  of  the  Holy  Apostles^  which 
ley  observe  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  apostles  then  prepared  them- 
Ives  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  fast 
immences  the  week  after  Whit-Sunday,  and  continues  till  the  festival 
'  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of  days  therefore  comprised  in 
lis  Lent  is  not  settled  nor  determined ;  but  consists  of  more  or  less, 
cording  as  Whit-Sunday  falls  sooner  or  later.  Their  fourth  fast  com- 
ences  the  1st  of  Augu9t^  and  lasts  only  until  the  15th.  It  is  by  this  fast 
lat  they  prepare  themselves  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  called 
tnunpium  of  tke  BUiud  Virgin,  This  fa^t  is  observed  ho  strictly^ 
le  Greek  monks  are  not  allowed  \»  touch  one  drop  of  o\\  dxmii^^ 

1L% 
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tinuance  of  it ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  pemoi 
in  general,  except  on  the  6tli  of  August,  v^liich  is  the  festiTal  of  the 
Transfiguration^  at  which  time  they  are  indulged  in  the  eating  both  of  oO 
and  fish ;  but  on  the  following  day  they  are  obliged  to  observe  the  same 
rules  of  abstinence  as  were  before  prescribed  to  them. 

The  Greeks  testify  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Vii^n ;  tod 
the  expressions  which  they  make  use  of  in  the  prayers  particulailjr 
addressed  to  her,  are  excessively  extravagant,  and  border  strongly  upon 
the  ridiculous.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  most  zealous  devotees  to  dedicate 
to  her,  after  their  meals,  a  small  piece  of  bread,  which  they  cut  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  and,  after  thnrification,  elevate  it  to  her  honour. 

To  these  four  general  fasts  must  be  added,  that  of  the  28th  of  August, 
in  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom   of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    The/ 
prepare  themselves  by  a  fourteen  days'  fast  for  the  festival  of  the  Exalt- 
ation of  the  Cross ;  during-  which  time  the  monks  preach,  and  endeavoor 
to  affect  the  people  with  a  long  and  ])athetic  history  of  .our  Sariouri 
Passion  :  few,  however,  excepting  the  monks,  observe  the  latter  fast; 
they  being  the  persons  who  peculiarly  devote  themselves  to  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  :  accordingly,  they  not  onlf 
abstain  from  all  flesh,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  but  from  all  fish  that  hare 
either  shells,  fins,  or  blood.     They  are  allowed,  however,  to  eat  any  kind 
of  fish  during  that  Lent,  which  begins  the  loth  of  November ;  as  well  as 
on  their  ordinary  fast-days  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  which  days  a» 
in  general  fast-days  throughout  the  year,  except  a  few  particular  ones ; 
and  amongst  the  rest,  those  in  the  eleventh  week  before  Easter,  which 
thfy  call  Artzehursty  wliicli,  in  the  Armenian  language,  signifies  messen- 
ger ;  and  the  cause  of  this  exception  is  at  once  curious  and  entertaining. 
A  favourite  dog,  that  served  in  the  capacity  of  carrier  or  messenger  to 
some   particular   heretics,    having   died,  they  immediately  accused  tlie 
orthodox  with  being  the  contrivers  and  promoters  of  his  death  ;  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  good  services  of  the  dog,  and  as  a  public  testimony 
of  their  unfeigned  sorrow  at  his  untimely  end,  the  heretics  set  apart  two 
days  of  this  eleventh  week  to  be  observed  as  a  fast.     These  two  days 
were  Wednesday  and   Friday,  and  the  orthodox  were  absolved  by  the 
Greek  church  from  fasting  on  those  two  days,  lest  they  should  act  in  con- 
formity to  an  erroneous  practice  established  by  the  heretics.     The  Greeks 
likewise  abstain   from    all  kinds  of  meat  on  Whit-Monday ;  on   which 
day  the  people  repair  to  church  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  pray  to 
God  for  that  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  formerly  con- 
ferred on  the  blessed  apostles.     On  the  25th  of  March,  which  is  the 
festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  what  fish  they  please,  notwithstanding  this  holyday  falls  in  Lent 
They  are  permitted,  likewise,  to  eat  meat  from  Christmas  till  the  Epiphany, 
or  festival  of  the  Tliree  Kings,  not  excluding  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
which,  amongst  the  Greeks,  are  accounted  fast  days  throughout  the  whoh 
year.     The  Greeks  select  AVednesdays,  because  Judas  on  that  day  tool 
the  nine  pieces  of  silver  to  betray  his  JVIaster ;  and  Friday,  on  account  o 
Christ's  Passion 

Lent,  with  the  Greeks,  commences  on  a  Monday,  and  their  strict  obserr 

%  of  all  their  fasts  can  only  be  equalled  by  their  superstition.     The] 
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M>k  upon  those  persons  who,  without  an  absohite  necessity,  violate  the 
aws  of  abstinence,  and,  consequently,  the  constitutions  of  their  church,  to 
M  as  infamous  and  as  criminal,  in  all  respects,  as  those  who  arc  guilty  of 
kheft  or  adultery.  They  entertain  such  an  exalted  and  extravagant  idea 
of  these  fusts,  that  they  imagine  Christianity  cannot  possibly  subsist 
without  them,  and  they  hesitate  not  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  pro- 
fesBora  who  presume  to  neglect  or  infringe  the  strict  obser\'ance  of  them. 
This  partial  and  more  than  common  regard  for  fasts  induci^  the  Eastern 
nations  to  believe  that  the  Protestant  churches  arc  all  heterodox,  as  they 
observe  no  days  of  penance ;  to  wliich  may  be  added,  their  total  want  of  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Greeks  are  so  superstitious  and  extravagant  in  the  observance  of 
their  fasts,  that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  cases  of  sufficient  urgency  to 
jitstify  the  grant  of  any  dispensations ;  and  the  patriarch  himself,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  cannot  authorise  or  empower  any  person  to  eat  meat, 
when  the  church  has  enjoined  the  contrary,  lliey  think  it  their  duty 
rather  to  let  a  sick  man  die,  than  restore  him  to  health,  if  they  could,  by 
such  an  abominable  prescription  as  a  mess  of  broth ;  it  is«true,  neverthe- 
kflB,  that  a  father  confessor  will  sometimes,  when  he  entertains  a  particular 
kve  and  respect  for  a  person  that  is  indispoM^d,  order  and  advise  him  to 
eat  meat,  and  promise  him  his  absolution  from  the  sin,  upon  his  coming 
to  confession.  Upon  a  general  computation,  there  are  only  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days  in  the  year  on  which  meat  is  'allowed  ;  and 
neither  old  nor  young,  sick  nor  weak,  are  excused  from  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  their  fasts. 

In  regard  to  their  feasts,  Easter  is  accounted  by  the  Greek  church  the 
most  solemn  festival  in  the  year..  It  is  customary  for  them  at  this  time, 
Upon  meeting  with  their  friends,  to  greet  them  with  tliis  formal  salutation, 
Jwu  Chriit  is  r%$enfrom  the  dead;  to  which  the  jierson  accosted  replies. 
Be  ii  risen  indeed:  at  the  same  time,  they  kiss  each  other  three  times — 
once  on  each  cheek,  and  once  upon  their  lips,  and  then  part.  This  cere- 
mony is  observed  on  Good  Friday,  Ea^^ter  Sunday,  and  the  three  subse- 
quent days;  and  every  week  till  Whitsuntide.  According  to  some 
historians,  two  priests  on  Good  Friday,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
sacred  sepulchre,  carry  in  procession  at  night  upon  their  shoulders  the 
picture  or  representation  of  a  tomb,  in  which  the  crucified  Jesus,  painted 
on  a  board,  is  deposited.  On  Easter  Sunday,  this  sepulchre  is  carried  out 
of  the  church,  and  exposed  to  the  public  view  ;  when  the  priest  begins  to 
sing,  Jesiu  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead;  he  has  triumphed  over  deaths  and 
given  life  to  all  such  as  were  laid  in  their  graves.  After  which,  it  is  carried 
back  to  the  church,  and  there  thurified  or  incensed,  and  the  service^  is 
continued.  The  priest  and  the  congregation  repeat  almost  every  moment 
this  form  of  words ':  Jestu  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead.  In  the  next 
place,' the  celebrant,  or  officiating  priest,  makes  three  signs  of  the  cross, 
kisses  the  Gospel  and  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  the  picture  is 
turned  on  the  other  side,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  rising 
out  of  his  sepulchre.  The  priest  kisses  it,  and  in  a  more  elevated  strain 
pronounces  the  same  form,  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead.  TV 
whole  congregation  embrace  and  make  their  peace  with  each  other,  and 
their  tnuuporta  of  joy  at  the  si^ht  of  this  rough  skctcU  ot  tVi«  xeisaiiMdi 
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fire  their  pistolB,  which  frequently  singe  the  hair  and  beards  of  the 
reverend  Pappas.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  ofiicinting  priest.  The  women  observe  much  the  same 
ceremony  amongst  themselveni,  in  that  part  of  the  church  which  is  appro- 
priated to  their  peculiar  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  firing  of  the 
pistols. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  some  of  the  most  zealous  bishops  wash  the  feet  of 
twelve  priests,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  this  solemnitjr. 
Twelve  of  the  most  venerable  priests  attend  the  archbishop  to  chnrch, 
where  he  is  dressed  in  a  purple  robe.  As  soon  as  one  part  of  the  senioe 
is  concluded,  he  enters  into  the  sanctuary,  divests  himself  of  his  purple 
yestment,  and  puts  on  another  of  much  greater  pomp  and  splendour.  The 
priests,  who  in  this  ceremony  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  have  esch  d 
them  a  robe  of  a  different  colour.  The  eldest  and  most  venerable  father 
is  selected  to  personate  St.  Peter,  and  takes  the  first  place  on  the  right 
hand.  One  of  them,  who  is  obliged  to  have  a  red  beard,  in  order  to 
render  the  ceremony  more  lively  and  natural,  has  the  misfortune  to  supplf 
the  place  of  Judas.  All  these  priests  being  thus  r(.fgu]arly  placed,  the 
prelate  goes  out  to  change  his  habiliments,  and  returns  with  a  napkin  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  a  basin  of  water  in  his  hand  to  wash  the  feet  of 
these  twelve  apostles.  He  who  personates  St.  Peter,  refuses  at  first  the 
honour  intended  him,  saying.  Master^  thou  thalt  never  treuh  my  fed.  Bat 
the  prelate  answers  him.  Unless  I  tccuh  theey  thou  shalt  have  no  part  in  wt' 
Upon  which,  the  priest  makes  no  further  resistance,  but  permits  him  to 
wash  his  feet.  When  the  prelate  comes  to  the  unhappy  representative  of 
Judas,  he  makes  a  kind  of  pause,  as  if  to  give  him  time  to  recollect 
himself,  but  at  last  washes  his  feet  also ;  and  the  ceremony  closes  with 
several  anthems. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  the  monks  alone  celebrate  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  have  dignified  with  the  character  of  tem- 
perate and  abstemious,  as  setting  the  first  and  glorious  example  of  fasting. 
The  26th  is  consecrated  in  commemoration  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  of 
whom  it  is  a  received  notion  amongst  the  Greeks,  that  he  was  snatched 
up  to  heaven  like  Enoch  and  Elias. 

According  to  Christopher  Angclus,  there  are  si x-and- thirty  solemn 
festivals  in  the  Greek  calendar,  twelve  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
honour  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the 
remaining  twenty-four  are  appropriated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Martyrs. 

The  first  sacrament  of  the  Greek  Church  is  that  of  baptism,  and  the 
Greeks  take  care  to  bring  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  eight  days 

„     .  old  to  the  church  door.     This  reli<i[ious  custom  is  very  ancient 

amongst  tliem,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  mutation,  or  sub- 
sequent figure,  of  the  jirescntation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  If  an  infant,  however,  be  in  any  apparent  danger  of  death, 
he  is  baptized  immediately,  for  fear  he  should  die  in  darkness,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  out  of  the  light.  The  priest  goes  to  the  church  door,  in  order 
to  receive  the  infant,  and  to  give  him  his  benedicti(m,  as  St.  Simon  for- 
merly did  to  our  blessed  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  he  marks  him  with 
he  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  his  mouth,  and  bis  breast.    Theie 
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re  the  preliminary  ceremonies  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  are 
ykd,  putting  the  teal  upmi  an  infant,  Tlie  initial  ceremony  is  followed 
Y  a  prayer  repeated  by  the  priest ;  after  which  he  takes  the  infant  and 
kises  him  in  his  arms,  either  before  the  church  door  or  the  image  of  the 
Messed  Virgin,  making  several  signs  of  the  cross  upon  him.  This  bap« 
ism  is  performed  by  a  threefold  immersion ;  but  before  he  adminiutcn 
his  sacrament,  tlie  priest  breathes  three  times  on  the  infant,  which  is 
ooked  upon  as  an  exorcism,  and  deliverance  from  the  power  and  malice  of 
he  devil ;  afterwards  he  plunges  him  three  times  all  over  in  the  baptismal 
bnt,  and  at  each  immersion  names  one  of  the  three  personages  of  the  sacred 
rrinity.  The  relations,  who  bring  the  child  to  be  baptiased,  take  care  to  have 
Aie  baptismal  water  warmed,  throwing  into  it  a  collection  of  the  most  odo- 
riferoas  flowers ;  and  whilst  the  water  is  warming  the  priest  sanctifies  it' 
by  a  prayer,  breathes  upon  it,  and  then  puurs  oil  into  it,  and,  with  the 
same  oil,  anoints  the  infant  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  oil  is  a  symbol  or 
figare  of  man's  reconciliation  with  his  Maker,  and  this  unction  is  per- 
furmed  by  the  priest  upon  the  child's  forehead  and  breast,  all  round  about 
his  ears,  and  upon  his  loins,  during  which  he  pronounces  the  following 
^0)8  of  words,  in  anointing  tlie  forehead.  The  eercant  of  the  Lord  ii 
nointed  ;  in  anointing  his  breast.  For  the  cure  of  hie  soul  and  body  ;  and 
at  tlie  unction  of  his  ears,  he  adds,  that  the  faith  may  be  received  by 
iearing. 

After  the  last  prayer  in  the  office  of  baptism,  the  infant  is  confirmed 
1>7  the  priest,  who,  on  applying  the  chrism,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  to  the 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  infant, 
•ays.  Behold  the  seal  of  the  yift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Seven  days  after  baptism,  the  infant  is  brought  to  church  in  order  to  be 
Washed.  The  priest,  pronouncing  the  prayers  directed  in  their  ritual,  not 
only  washes  the  infant's  shirt,  but  cleans  his  body  with  a  new  sponge,  or 
a  linen  cloth  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  dismisses  him  with  the 
rdlowing  words :  Thou  art  now  baptized^  surrounded  tcith  a  celestial  lights 
fortified  vith  the  Sacrament  of  (onJimuUion^  and  sanctified  and  washed  in 
*Ae  nanfie  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Excommunication  excludes  the  offender  from  the  pale  of  the  Church ; 
leprivcs  him  of  all  communion  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Iloly  Ghost ; 

cuts  him  off  from  all  communion  with  the  three  hundred  and 
icttiou.      '  eighteen   fathers  of  the  first  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the 

saints  ;  consigns  him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas  ; 
,nd,  in  short,  condemns  his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  flint 
>r  piece  of  steel,  unless  he  humbles  himself,  and  makes  atonement  for  his 
ins  by  a  sincere  repentance.  The  whole  form  of  excpmmunication 
.bounds  with  the  most  direful  imprecations  ;  and  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
leprive  the  delinquent  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  four  elements,  it  calls 
lown  more  curses  on  his  head  than  are  requisite  to  render  that  enjoyment 
nsupportable.  It  even  prohibits  his  intcTment  after  his  decease ;  and  the 
,wful  apprehension  of  such  appalling  misfortunes  contributes  very  much, 
leyond  all  doubt,  towards  imprinting  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  a  lively 
ense  of  their  duty  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  their  belief  respecting  thof 
zuommunicated  persons,  who  die  in  impenitence,  that  their  bodies  ^ 
tevw  dittolTe  dot  moulder  awaj,  until  such  ezfiommYLoka&QiiiXM  vi 
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off.  The  devil,  accordiog  to  a  received  notion  amongst  the  Ghreeks,  entoi 
into  their  lifeless  corses,  and  makes  them  subservient  to  his  wajwud 
will  and  pleasure. 

The  particular  ceremonies  and  preliminaries  of  the  marriage  rites  of  the 
Greeks  are  as  singular  and  remarkable  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  we 

Mai-riaffe.  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^^  place,  describe  those  which  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  tenned  religious.  In  the  office  of  matrimony  there 
is  a  prayer  for  the  bride,  who  is  to  be  muffled  up  cither  in  a  veil,  or  t 
hood.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  be  joined  together  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock, make  their  applications  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  mass  is  over  for  tJM 
solemnization  of  their  nuptials.  The  bridegroom  stands  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  bride  on  the  left.  Two  rings,  one  gold  the  other  silver,  are  depo- 
sited near  to  each  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  communion  table,  the 
latter  pointing  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  former  to  the  left.  The  priest 
who  performs  the  ceremony,  makes  several  crosses  upon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  ;  puts  lighted  wax-tapers  in  their  hands,  thurifies,  or  inceoflee 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  accompanies  them  to  the  temple.  The 
choir  and  the  deacon  pray  alternately  that  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
may  prosper  in  all  their  undertakings,  and  be  blessed  with  a  numeroos 
and  hopeful  issue.  When  these  prayers  are  over,  the  priest  gives  the  gold 
ring  to  the  bridegroom,  and  the  silver  one  to  his  spouse,  saying  three  iimei 
successively,  /  join  (or  I  tie)  N.  and  N.  these  »ervant$  of  the  Almighty 
here  present,  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  &c.  Having  pronounced  this 
form  of  words,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  rings  over  their 
heads,  before  he  puts  them  on  the  proper  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Then 
the  paranymph,  or  brideman,  exchanges  these  two  rings,  and  the  priest 
reads  a  long  prayer,  in  which  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  nuptial  ring 
are  typically  compared  to  Joseph's  ring,  and  that  of  Daniel  and  of  Thamar* 

AVhilc  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  the  same  priest  accom- 
panies the  ceremony  with  several  benedictions,  and  other  emphaticil 
prayers,  which  being  completed,  the  bridegroon  and  his  spouse  enter  the 
church  witli  their  wax-tapers  lighted  in  their  hands  ;  the  priest  marches 
in  procession  before  them,  with  his  incense-pot,  singing,  as  he  proceeds, 
the  128th  Psalm,  which  consists  of  a  promise  to  the  faithful  J^irt  of  s 
prosperous  and  fruitful  marriage.  At  the  close  of  every  verse  the  congre- 
gation repeat  the  Doxology  or  the  Gloria  Patri,  The  deacon,  as  soon  as 
the  psalms  are  over,  resumes  the  prayers,  and  the  choir  makes  the  usual 
responses. 

These  prayers  being  concluded,  the  priest  i)laces  the  crown  on  the 
bridegroom's  head,  saying.  This  man^  the  servant  of  the  Lord^  is  crotenedy 
in  order  to  be  married  to  this  tcoman^  &c.  After  which,  he  crowns  the 
bride,  and  repeats  the  same  form,  which  is  followed  by  a  triple  benedic- 
tion, the  proper  lessons,  and  prayers.  The  priest,  in  the  next  place,  pre- 
sents the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  with  a  goblet,  or  large  glass,  full  of 
wine,  ready  blest  for  that  purpose  ;  after  which,  he  takes  off  their  crowns. 
Another  prayer,  accompanied  with  a  proper  benediction,  and  several  com- 
pliments paid  to  the  newly-married  couple,  conclude  the  solemnity. 

The  observance  of  the  following  particular  customs  is  looked  upon 
amongst  the  Greeks  as  an  indispensable  obligation,  and,  in  short,  a  funda- 

ental  article  of  their  religion.     If  a  priest,  after  the  decease  of  hi«  fiiat 
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wife,  mairies  again,  he  forfeits  his  title  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  looked 
upon  IS  a  lajman.  If  a  layman  marries  a  fourth  wife,  he  is  excluded 
from  all  communion  with  the  Church.  When  a  man  has  huried  his  third 
wife,  there  is  no  medium  for  him  ;  he  must  either  continue  a  lay-widower, 
or  enter  himself  a  member  of  some  convent.  The  general  reason  assigned 
for  this  severe  prohibition,  is,  that  fourth  marriages  are  absolute  poly- 
guny.  The  Greeks  do  not  entertain  the  same  idea  of  three  subsequent 
marriages,  because,  by  a  most  refined  subterfuge  and  evasion,  which  is 
Bcarcely  intelligible,  they  insist  that  polygamy  consists  of  two  copulatives, 
and  that  three  marriages  consists  but  of  one  plurality  and  a  unity.  A 
much  better  reason  for  it  is,  however,  assigned  by  Ricaut,  which  is,  that 
this  custom  of  the  modem  Greeks  is  grounded  on  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
church,  which  checked  and  censured  (in  all  probability  too  austerely)  all 
those  who  indulged  themselves  in  any  sensual  enjoyments.  Some 
of  the  primitive  fathers  were  so  strict,  as  not  to  make  allowance  for 
the  natural  constitution  of  man  and  the  climate  in  w*hich  ho  lived,  nor 
would  they  admit  of  any  other  circumstance  as  a  sufficient  plea  for 
indulgence. 

The  following  are  some  preliminary  marriage-ceremonies,  observed  by 
the  Greeks  at  Athens.  The  young  virgins  never  stir  out  of  thoir  houses 
before  their  wedding-day,  and  their  gallants  make  love  by  proxy,  or  a  third 
person,  who  has  fi^ee  access  to  them,  and  is  some  relation  or  particular 
^uaintance,  in  whose  fidelity  and  friendship  they  can  properly  confide. 
The  lover  does  not  therefore  so  much  as  see  his  intended  bride  till  the  day 
appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  their  nuptials.  On  that  day,  the  bride 
u  handed  about  in  public  for  a  long  time,  moving  in  a  very  slow  and 
solemn  pace.  The  procession  between  the  church  and  the  bridegroom's 
house  occupies  at  least  two  hours,  and  is  preceded  by  a  select  band  of 
hautboys,  talors,  and  other  musical  instruments.  During  this  ceremony 
»nd  the  procession,  the  young  virgins  carry  a  large  crown  on  their  heads, 
composed  of  filagree-work,  decked  with  costly  pearls,  which  is  so  cum- 
brous and  troublesome,  that  they  are  obliged  to  walk  as  upright  as  an 
arrow.  This  public  wedding  would  be  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  con- 
tempt if  the  parties  were  not  painted,  or  rather  daubed  over  in  a  very 
mde  and  inelegant  manner. 

'  A  striking  difference  exists  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  administering  the  extreme  unction^  and  there  are 
several  ceremonies  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  two  unctions 
r  tlon*"*  ®^  ^^*®  Greeks.  The  archbishop,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  bishop, 
consecrates,  on  Wednesday  in  holy  week,  the  oil  of  unction 
for  the  whole  year ;  and  on  IMaundy-Thursday,  the  patriarch,  or  bishop, 
administers  the  unction  publicly  to  all  the  faithful.  The  prelate  is 
anointed  first  by  the  (Economisty  after  which  he  himself  anoints  the  whole 
congregation. 

The   other  circumstances  relating  to  the  unction  and  extreme  unction 
jf  the  Greeks,  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  are,  that  the  priest,  after 
be  has  dipped  his  cotton,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  into  tb^ 
lacred  oils,  anoints  the  penitent,  or  the  sick  person,  in  the  form  of  a  or 
upon  the  forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  the  upper  side,  and  palms  of  the  ht 
A.fke7  which  he  pronounces  a  short  prayer.    The  ae^eu  aab\a^.m^  ig 
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anoint  all  the  sick  persons,  one  after  another.     The  principal  kyi  tb 
gospel  upon  his  head,  whilst  the  others  lay  their  hands  upon  him. 

The  dilTerences  which  have  been  observed  between  the  unction  of  tbe 
Latins  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  thus  explained.  By  the  laws  of  the 
Latin  church  one  person  alone  may  administer  the  Sacrament  of  €xtrm$ 
unction  ;  whereas  the  administration  of  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeki, 
is  irregular,  unless  three  at  least  assist  at  the  celebration  of  it.  By  tbe 
LcUin  ritucU,  the  bishop  only  has  authority  to  consecrate  the  oil ;  but  tbe 
Grecian  priests,  as  well  as  their  prelates,  are  invested  with  that  power. 
Independently  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  their  sick,  which  are  differentlj 
anointed,  it  is  customary  with  the  Greeks  to  anoint  their  houses  also,  and 
to  imprint  upon  them  at  the  same  time  several  signs  of  the  cross. 

On  the  decease  of  any  person,  the  whole  family  appear  like  so  mvaj 

actors  at  the  representation  of  a  deep  tragedy ;  all  are  in  tears,  and  at  tbe 

same  time  utter  forth  the  mtist  dismal  groans.     The  bodjof 

Funeral  ^|^^  deceased,  whether  male  or  female,  is  dressed  in  its  beet 
apparel,  and  afterwards  extended  upon  a  bier,  with  one  wax- 
taper  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet.  The  wife,  if  the  husband  be 
the  object  of  their  sorrow,  the  children,  servants,  relations,  and  acquaint' 
anco,  enter  the  apartment  in  which  the  deceased  is  thus  laid  out,  with 
their  clothes  rent,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  breast,  and  disfignring 
their  faces  with  their  nails.  When  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  completely 
dressed,  and  decently  extended  on  the  bier,  for  the  regular  perfonnanoe 
of  his  last  obsequies,  and  the  hour  is  arrived  for  his  interment,  the  crucifix 
is  carried  in  procession  at  the  head  of  the  funeral  train.  The  priests  and 
deacons  who  accompany  them  reciting  the  prayers  appointed  by  the 
church,  bum  incense,  and  implore  the  Divine  Majesty  to  receive  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  into  his  heavenly  mansions.  The  wife  follows  bis 
dear  remains,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  so  disconsolate,  that,  if  we 
might  form  a  judgment  from  her  tears  and  the  excess  of  her  cries  and 
lamentations,  one  would  ima(;ine  that  she  would  instantlv  set  her  soul  at 
liberty  to  fly  after,  and  overtake  her  husband's.  There  are  some  women, 
however,  to  be  met  with,  who  have  no  taste  for  these  extravagant  testi- 
monies of  their  grief  and  anguish,  and  yet  their  mourning  is  not  less  solemn 
than  that  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Greeks  have 
women  who  are  mourners  by  profis^ion,  who  weep  in  the  widow's  stead 
for  a  certain  sum,  and  by  frequent  practice  of  their  art,  can  represent  to 
the  life  all  the  violent  emotions  and  gesticulations  that  naturally  result 
from  the  most  pungent  and  unfeigned  sorrow. 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  is  over,  they  kiss  the  crucifix,  and 
afterwards  salute  the  mouth  and  forehead  of  the  deceased.  After  that, 
each  of  them  eats  a  small  bit  of  bread,  and  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
church,  wishing  the  soul  of  the  deceased  a  good  repose,  and  the  afflicted 
family  all  the  consolation  they  can  wish  for.  A  widow  who  has  lost  her 
husband,  a  child  who  has  lost  his  father  or  mother — in  short,  all  persons 
who  are  in  deep  mourning,  dress  no  victuals  at  their  own  houses.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  send  them  in  provisions  for  the  first 
eightdays;  at  the  end  of  which  they  pay  the  disconsolate  family  a  charitable 
"^nit,  in  order  to  condole  with  and  comfort  them  under  their  unhappy  loss, 
to  wait  on  them  to  the  choxcbi  where  prayers  are  read  for  the  ropoM 
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of  the  toal  of  the  deceased.  The  men  again  eat  and  drink  in  the  chnrch, 
whikt  the  women  renew  their  cries  and  lamentations.  But  those  who 
en  tfibrd  to  hire  professed  mourners  never  undergo  this  second  fiitigne, 
bot  mibstitnte  proper  persons  in  their  stead,  to  weep  over  their  hushands' 
tombs  three  days  after  their  interment ;  at  which  time  prayers  are  always 
tad  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  After  the  ninth  day,  masses  and  prayers 
ire  again  read  upon  the  same  occasion,  which  arc  repeated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  forty  days ;  as,  also,  at  the  close  of  six  months,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  After  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  they  make  their  friends 
i  present  of  some  com,  hoiled  rice,  wine,  and  some  sweetmeats.  This 
eiutom,  which  is  generally  called  hy  the  Greeks  Ta  Sperna^  is  looked 
npon  by  them  as  verv  ancient.  They  renew  it  witli  increased  solemnity 
ind  devotion  on  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  their  Lent,  that  before 
Christmas,  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  Friday  before  Whitsimtide ;  which 
dij8  the  Greek  church  have  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  dead,  not  only 
of  those  who  have  departed  this  life  according  to  the  common  course  of 
nature,  but  those  likewise  who  have  unfortunately  met  with  a  sudden  and 
QOtimely  death. 

Tlicre  is  no  mass  said  for  the  dead  on  the  days  of  their  interment ;  but 
forty  are  said  in  every  parish  on  the  following  day,  at  sevenpcnce  per 
mass.     As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  church,  the  priests  read  aloud  the 
service  for  the  dead,  whilst  a  young  clerk  re|)eats  some  particular  psalms 
of  David  at  the  foot  of  tlie  bier.     When  the  service  is  concluded,  twelve 
loaves,  and  as  many  bottles  of  wine,  are  distributed  amongst  the  poor  at 
the  church  door.     Every  priest  has  ten  gazettas,  or  Venetian  pence,  and 
the  bishop  who  accompanies  the  corpse  three  half-crowns.     The  grand 
vicar,  treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  archives,  who  are  next  to  the  prelate  in 
point  of  dignity,  have  three  crowns,  or  a  double  fee.     After  this  distri- 
bution, one  of  the  priests  lays  a  large  piece  of  broken  pot  upon  the  breast 
of  the  deceased,  on  which  a  cross,  and  the  usual  characters   I.  N.  R.  I., 
being  the  initials  of  four  Greek  words,  signifying  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King 
of  the  Jews,  are  engraved  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  or  some  other  tool 
or  instrument  proper  for  that  occasion.     After  that  they  withdraw  and 
take  their  leave  of  the  deceased.     The  relations  kiss  the  lips  ;  and  this  is 
looked  upon  as  a  duty  so  very  imperative,  that  the  neglect  of  it  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  although  the  person  died  with  the  most  infectious 
listemper. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  colyta  is  sent  to  church  ;  which,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  is  a  large  dish  of  boiled  wheat  garnished  with  blanched 
ilmonds,  raisins,  pomegranates,  sesame,  and  strewed  round  with  sweet 
>asil,  and  other  odoriferous  herbs.  The  middle  of  the  dish  is  raised  in  a 
Dyramidical  form,  adorned  at  top  with  a  large  bunch  of  Venetian  artificial 
lowers ;  large  lumps  of  sugar,  or  dried  sweetmeats,  are  ranged,  like 
Maltese  crosses,  all  round  the  borders  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Greeks  call 
'he  oUcUion  of  tfie  colyva^  which  is  established  amongst  them,  in  order  that 
ihe  true  believer  may  commemorate  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  according 
»  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  recorded  in  St.  John — Except  a 
train  of  wheal  faU  into  the  ground  and  die^  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  if 
i  brin^iik  forth  much  fruit.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  true 
iiMi  devotkm  have  ccmtributed  very  much  towarda  t»bb  qtoX^VkiiMP 
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tills  kind  of  ceremony ;  but  it  must  be  also  allowed,  that  by  a  kind  of 
fatality,  which  too  frequently  attends  the  most  pious  institutions,  this,  as 
well  as  other  ceremonies  of  a  similar  nature,  has  degenerated  into  sapenti* 
tion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  ceremony  of  the  Ghrecian  co/jfM, 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  funeral  solemnities,  their  ninth  day^s  deyotion, 
their  quaran tains,  their  anniversaries,  and  the  days  appointed  for  the 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  is  also  observed  on  their  most  solenm 
festivals.  The  comfits,  or  sweetmeats,  and  other  fruits,  are  added  merely 
to  render  their  boiled  wheat  a  little  more  palatable.  The  sexton,  or 
grave-digger,  carries  this  dish  of  colyva  upon  his  head,  preceded  by  an 
attendant  with  two  large  flambeaux  made  of  wood,  and  gilt,  embellished 
with  several  rows  of  large  ribands,  and  edged  with  lace,  six  inches  deep. 
This  grave-digger  is  followed  by  three  other  attendants,  or  waiters,  one 
with  two  large  bottles  of  wine  in  his  hands,  another  loaded  with  two 
baskets  full  of  fruits,  and  the  third  carrying  a  Turkish  carpet,  which  is 
to  be  spread  over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  and  made  use  of  as  a  table- 
cloth fui  their  colt/vff^  and  their  funeral  entertainment. 

Tl  e  priest  reads  the  service  of  the  dead,  during  the  time  that  thia 
customary  oblation  is  carried  to  the  church,  and  he  is  afterwards  com- 
plimented with  a  large  proportion  of  it :  wine  is  abundantly  served  to 
every  person  of  tolerable  credit  or  repute,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  As  soon  as  the  oblation  is  carried  out  of  doors,  the 
hired  mourners  repeat  their  hideous  outcries,  the  same  as  on  thedayofthtf 
interment,  and  the  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  likewise  expretf 
their  sorrow  by  a  thousand  ridiculous  grimaces.  The  whole  recompense 
which  the  hired  mourners  receive  for  their  flood  of  tears,  is  five  loaves,  two 
quarts  of  wino,  half  a  cheese,  a  quarter  of  mutton,  and  fifteen  pence  in 
money.  The  relations  are  obliged,  consistently  with  the  custom  of  eome 
particular  places,  to  pay  several  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  to 
weep  over  it,  and,  as  an  incontestable  testimony  of  their  unfeigned  sorrow, 
they  never  change  their  clothes  during  the  time  of  their  mourning ;  the 
husbands  never  shave  thenisolves,  and  the  widows  sufftT  themselves  to  be 
overrun  with  vermin.  In  some  particular  islands  the  natives  mourn  con- 
stantly at  home,  and  the  widowers  and  widows  never  go  to  church,  nor 
frequent  the  sacraments,  whilst  they  are  in  mourning.  The  bishops  and 
priests  are  sometimes  obliged  to  compel  them  to  attend  church,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  of  which  the  Greeks  have  a  more  awful  appre- 
hension than  of  fire  and  sword. 

The  idea  which  the  Greeks  entertain  of  purgatory  is  very  dark  and 
confused,  and  in  general  they  leave  the  decision  of  etenial  salvation  or 
condemnation  to  the  day  of  judgment.  Tiiey  are  at  a  loss  to  fix  and 
determine  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  deceased  reside  till  the  final  day 
of  resurrection,  and  in  this  state  of  incertitude,  they  never  omit  to  pray 
for  them,  hoping  that  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  will  incline  his  ear  to 
their  supplications. 

The  first,  or  lowest  order  of  their  priesthood,  is  the  lecturer,  whose 
peculiar  province  is  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  the  people  on  solemn 

Order  nod  f^'*^*^*^^  •  ^^^^  this  station  hc  is  gradually  advanced,  first,  to 
'^"dinatioD  of  be  a  chorister  or  chanter,  then  subdeacon,  whose  office  it  is  at 

ur  Pnestf.  jnasB  to  sing  the  epistle ;  and  then  he  is  ordained  deacon,  and 
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nga  the  gospel.     The  last  order  is  that  of  the  priests,  who  are  either 
ecnlars  or  regulars. 

According  to  the  orders  in  the  pontifical,  when  a  person  is  to  he 
nrdained  a  priest,  two  deacons  accompany  him  to  the  sacred  doars^  and 
tbere  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  protopapas,  and  he 
ivbo  is  next  in  dignity  to  him,  lead  him  three  times  round  the  altar, 
nnging  the  hymn  of  the  martyrs.  The  candidate  for  the  priesthood  then 
kneels  down,  and  the  ordinant  makes  three  times  over  hin  head  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  repeats  the  prayers  adapted  to  that  particular  occasion,  and 
lays  his  hands  upon  him.  In  one  of  the  prayers  in  particular,  the 
ordinant  enumerates  the  principal  functions  of  a  prii^st, — viz.,  those  of 
sacrificing,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  adminii>tering  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  &c.  These  prayers  being  concluded,  he  orders  the  new  priest 
to  rise,  and  puts  the  hand  of  the  horary,  which  hung  down  behind,  over 
bis  right  shoulder.  He  then  presents  him  with  the  e[)itrachelium,  or  the 
stole ;  and  the  phelonium^  or  the  surplice  ;  the  choir  singing  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  this  ceremony  is  perf4jrniing.  A  deacon  afterwards 
pronounces  the  following  exhortation.  Let  tu  love  one  another,  Tlien  the 
patriarch  kisses  the  altar,  and  each  priest  approaches  the  sacred  table  in 
regular  order,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  not  only  kisses  it, 
but  also  the  patriarch's  hand,  which  lies  upon  it,  and  then  his  cheek.  The 
priests  salute  each  other,  and  the  deacons  follow  their  example. 

The  priests  wear  a  white  woollen  fillet  l>ehind  their  hats  or  caps,  which 
bangs  down  upon  their  shoulders,  and  is  called  *^  peribtern,"  tliat  is  to 
say,  a  dove;  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  emblem  or  figure  of  the  innocence 
&nd  purity  of  the  priesthood.  The  bishop  moves  this  dove  from  any 
priest  under  his  jurisdiction,  who  is  proved  guilty  of  any  enormous  of- 
ft*nce ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  so  notoriously  vicious,  that  very  few 
can  boast  of  wearing  this  badge  of  innocence  for  any  long  period  of  time. 

At  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  the  priests  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
two  prelates,  who  oblige  him  to  make  a  formal  procession  round  the  altar, 
as  in  the  preceding  ordinations.  After  these  preliminary  ceremonies,  the 
cbartophylax,  Or  archivist,  delivers  the  contacium,  which  is  a  small  col- 
lection of  degrees,  forms,  &c.  relating  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  to  the 
patriarch,  who  takes  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  lays  his  right  on  the  candidate 
for  the  bishopric,  in  order  to  read  the  form  of  his  election ;  after  this 
lesson,  he  opens  the  book  of  the  gospels,  and  lays  it  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate,  all  the  assistant  bishops  laying  their  hands  on  the  book  at  the 
same  time :  all  these  ceremonies  are  accompanied  with  several  prayers 
which  are  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion. 

The  prayers  being  over,  the  ordinant  takes  the  book  from  the  head  of  the 
bishop  elect,  and  having  deposited  it  on  the  altar,  presents  him  with  the 
oallium :  this  ceremony  is  accompanied  with  singing  and  with  holy  kisses. 

The  Greeks  are,  in  general,  an   ignorant  and  superstitious  people. 

Superstiiioui  Amongst  their  superstitious  customs,  the  following  may  be 
Cuiiomt.  included  as  some  of  the  most  extraordinary : — 

They  attach  a  particular  sanctity  to  some  fountains,  which  they  look 
upon  as  miraculous  waters,  especially  when  they  are  devoted  to  the  ' 
v^ice  of  any  celebrated  saint.     This  superstitious  notion  appears  to 
trae  copy  of  a  pagan  original. 
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They  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  npon  them  to  refrain  from  blood,  tnd 
all  meats  that  have  been  strangled  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  scruple  of 
conscience,  they  are  not  very  nice  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  provisioiu 
which  are  set  before  them.  If  they  be  strict,  however,  in  the  oliserraoce 
of  this  custom,  they  are  in  that  respect  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Jews. 

They  call  the  Nile  the  Monarch  of  the  Floods ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  overflowing  of  this  river  is  a  peculiar  blessing,  and  an  indulgence  of 
the  Almighty  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Blessed  yii!;giD 
having  been  sheltered  and  protected  in  that  country  from  tlie  persecutions 
of  Ilerod. 

Their  art  of  physic,  which  is  genially  practised  by  empirics  and  igno- 
rant pretenders,  is  accompanied  by  innumerable  superstitions.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  adduced  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent  of  their 
medical  knowledge.  When  their  patients'  heads  are  so  very  much  disor- 
dered as  to  cause  delirium,  they  use  the  same  means  for  their  recovery  is 
for  a  demoniac,  or  one  possessed  with  the  devil.  The  physician  in  this 
case  ceases  to  prescribe  for  him  ;  but  his  friends  m:ike  an  inmiedi.itc  appli- 
cation to  an  exorcist ;  that  is,  to  one  of  their  papas,  who  approaches  tba 
patient's  bed-«ide,  and  not  only  reads  several  prayers  over  him,  bat 
sprinkles  liini  with  holy  water.  He  pours  likewise  a  plentiful  quantitf 
of  it  into  the  bed  in  which  the  patient  lies,  and,  in  short,  sprinkles  the 
room  all  over.  The  exorcisms  ensue,  and  the  papas  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  expel  the  imaginary  demons.  Conceit  effects  a  cure  which  was 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  able  physician. 

The  Greeks  are  extremely  fond  of  visiting  their  churches  and  chapels, 
especially  such  as  are  on  precipices,  and  places  very  difficult  of  access; 
and,  indeed,  the  principal  part  of  their  devotion  consists  in  voluntary 
fatigue,  which  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  kind  of  mortification  of  the  flesh.  On 
their  first  arrival  at  the  church  or  ch.ipel,  they  repeatedly  cross  them- 
selves, and  make  numerous  genuflexions  and  profound  bows.  They  kiss 
the  image  which  is  erected  in  it,  and  present  it  with  three  or  four  grains 
of  the  choicest  frankincense  ;  reconimending  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  the  Bles8e<l  Virgin,  or  to  the  saint  whom  the  image  represents;  but  in 
case  the  saint  does  not  incline  his  ear,  and  hearken  to  their  vows,  they 
soon  make  him  sensible  of  their  resentment. 

One  of  the  greatest  frauds  engendered  by  superstition,  is  the  urn  of 
Amorgos,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  oracle  of  the  Archipelago.     It  has 
this  in  common  with  the  ancient  oracles  of  Greece,  that  it  is  indebted  to 
the  artifice  and  roguery  of  the  priests  for  the  fame  of  its  predictions.    Tliis 
urn,  which  stands  near  a  chap«»l  consecrated  to  St.  Georp:e,  fills  and  dis- 
embogues itself  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  sometimes  within 
so  small  a  period  as  half  an  hour,  which  is  looked  u])(m  as  a  miracle,  and 
ascribed  to  the  prevailing  influence  and  power  of  St.  George.     This  is  the 
very  same  St.  George  who,  at  Scyros,  flies  at  and  seizes  upon  those  impious 
persons  who  neglect  to  perform  their  vows.     His  image,  according  to  tra- 
ditionary report,  lays  violent  hands  on  the  delinqnentj*,  jumps  ujxm  their 
shoulders,  and  gives  them  many  severe  bh)ws  on  the  hea<l  and  back,  till 
they  have  discharged  the  duty  incumbent  on  them.     They  see  him  sailing 
1  the  air,  and  frisking  about  from  one  place  to  another,  till  at  last  he 

ies  upon  the  back  of  a  blind  monk,  who  carries  liim  he  knows  not 
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hither.  Those  who  conHult  'the  nm  of  Amorgos  hefore  they  engage 
I  uiy  afluir  of  the  last  importance,  are  sure  to  prove  unsuccessful  if, 
f>on  their  first  approach,  they  find  the  water  lower  than  ordinary, 
■'ather  Richard  af>eurcs  us,  that  the  islanders  annually,  at  Easter,  consult 
his  urn  of  Amorgos,  which,  from  its  fulness  or  emptiness,  presages  a 
pkntifnl  or  a  had  liarvest. 

There  is  a  very  particular  custom  ohserved  in  the  island  of  Andros,  the 
origin  of  which,  however,  has  hitherto  baffled  tlie  most  rigid  inquiry. 
At  the  procession  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ i,  the  bishop  of  the 
Romifih  church,  who  carries  the  bu<ly  of  our  blessi'd  Saviour,  tramples 
under  fcM)t  all  the  Christians,  of  whatever  sect  they  may  be,  who  lie  pros- 
trate before  him  in  the  streets.  The  same  custom  is  observt^d  at  Naxos, 
tnd  the  missionary  wlio  relates  the  story  add**,  tliat  sueli  as  have  any  sick 
perwms  in  tlieir  family  bring  them  out,  in  order  to  He  in  the  way  of  the 
blessed  Sacrament ;  and  the  more  they  arc  trodden,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  c(mvalescence. 

The  inhabitants  of  some  part  of  the  island  of  Chias  are  of  opinion  that 
i  corpse,  which  is  not  comipted  in  forty  days,  is  transformed  into  a  fami- 
liar spirit,  or  hob;^oblin,  which  is  very  troublesome  and  impertinent,  knocks 
>t  people's  doors,  and  even  calls  them  distinctly  by  their  names.  If  any 
person  presumes  to  answer  to  his  call,  they  think  he  will  most  assuredly 
die  in  two  or  three  davs  at  furthest. 

At  Nicaria,  near  Samos,  the  inhabitant^i,  who  are  all  swimmers,  will 
not  marry  their  daughters  to  any  but  such  young  fellows  who  can  dive 
("ight  fathoms  deep  at  least.  They  are  obliged  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
their  diving  ability,  and  when  a  papa,  or  some  substintial  islander,  is 
■letermincd  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he  appoints  a  day  when 
the  ber^t  swimmer  is  to  bear  away  the  prize.  As  soon  as  the  candidates 
^  all  stripped  naked,  the  young  lady  makes  her  personal  ap])earance, 
^d  in  they  jump.  He  who  continues  longest  under  water  is  the  for- 
tunate bridegroom. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Holy  Land  assert,  and  firmly  believe  it  to  be  a  real 
iact,  that  the  birds  which  fly  round  about  Jerusalem  never  sing  during 
[)a8sion  week  ;  but  stand  motionless  and  confounded  almost  all  the  time, 
iestifying  a  sympathetic  sorrow  and  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  our 
>aviour. 

The  sacred  Jire  of  the  Greeks  is  a  ceremony  more  superstitious  than 
eligious;  a  whimsical,  merry  custom,  which  is  very  jll^tly  a  stumbling- 
lock  and  rock  of  offence  to  several  serious  Mahometans,  instilling  into 
heir  minds  a  most  contemptible  idea  of  the  Eastern  Christians.  In  short, 
;  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  priestcraft,  to  cheat  the  too  credulous  pilgrims 
ut  of  their  money,  by  making  them  believe  that,  on  Easter-eve,  a  fire 
escends  from  heaven  into  the  sacred  sepulchre.  The  Turks  are  no  stran- 
ers  to  this  pious  fraud,  but  connive  at  it,  because  it  is  very  advantageous 
:>  them  ;  and  the  patriarchs  on  their  part  declare  that  they  could  never 
ay  their  taxes,  nor  their  tributes,  if  this  stratagem,  however  unl)ecoming 
be  practice  of  a  Christian,  should  be  discovered  and  exposed.  Thevenot 
as  given  us  the  following  description  of  this  religious  farce.  '^  Abr 
ight  in  the  morning  the  Greeks  extinguish-  all  their  lamps,  and  thos 
ae  Mcied  sepakhre.  Then  they  run  al^ut,  starbglikepeswna  4ck 
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bawling  and  making  an  hideous  howling,  without  any  regard  or  reTerence 
to  the  sacred  place.      Every  time  they  passed  the  lioly  sepalchre,  thef 
cried  out  Eleyson  I  that  is,  '  Have  mercy  upon  us ! '     It  was  very  diieri- 
ing  to  sec  them  afterwards  jump  upon  one  another's  backs,  kicking  one 
another's  shins,  and  flogging  each  other  on  the  shoulders  with  knotted 
cords.     A  whole  crowd  of  them  got  together,  and  taking  up  some  of  their 
comrades  in  their  arms,  ran  for  some  time  with  them  round  the  sepulchrei 
until,  at  last,  they  threw  them  down  in  the  dirt,  and  laughed  till  they  hal- 
looed again  at  their  own  unlucky  gambols.      Those,  on   the  other  haod, 
who  had  thus  been  made  the  laughing-stocks  of  the  crowd,  ran  in  their 
turn  after  the  others,  in  order  to  be  equally  mischievous,  and  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  affront  which  they  had  received  ;  in  short,  they  aO 
acted  like  a  set  of  idle  fools  and  mcrrv-andrews.      Every  now  and  then 
they  would  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  hold  up  their  wax-tapen, 
with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  they  implored  the  Almighty  to  tend  down  kii 
celeiftial  fire  to  light  them.      After  this  folly  and  extravagance  had  conti- 
nued till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  archbishops  and  two 
Greek  bishops,  dressed  in  their  patriarchal  robes  and  coifs,  marched  ont 
of  the  choir,  attended  by  the  clergy,  and  began  their  procession  round 
the  sepulchre  :    the  Armenians  likewise  attended,  with  their  clergy,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coptan  bishop.      After  they  had  taken  three  solemn  toon 
around  the  sepulchre,  a  Greek  bishop  came  out  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel, 
which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  and  informed  the  individual  who 
personated  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  sacred  fire  had  descended 
from  heaven.  He  then  entered  the  holy  sepulchre  with  a  large  bundle  of  wax- 
tapers  in  each  hand,  and  after  him  the  prelate,  who  represented  the  Ar- 
menian patriarch,  and  the  bishop  of  the  Copti.     Some  short  time  after- 
wards,  the  Greek   archbishop   came   out   in  a  very  whimsical   posture, 
marching  with  his  eyes  cjist  upon  the  ground,  and  both  his  hands  full  of 
lighted  wax-tapers.     As   soon  as  he  appeared,  the  mob  crowded  upon 
one  another^s  shoulders,  kicking  and  boxing  one  another,  to  reach  the 
prelate,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their   tapers  by  that  which  he  held 
in    his  hand  ;  because  that  fire  which   comes  immediately   from  his,  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  purest  and  most  holy.     In  the  mean  time  the  Jani- 
zaries, who  were  the  guards  of  the  sepulchre,  dealt  their  blows  indiscrimi- 
nately about  them,  to  make  room  for  the  archbishop,  who  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  clear  of  the  crowd.     At  last  he  came  to  a  stone  altar, 
which  stood  before  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  opposite  that  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.      Immediately  the  populace  flocked  round  about  him  for  some 
of  his  sacred  fire ;  but  those  who  had  lighted  their  tapers,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  retreat,  were  overpowered  by  others,  who  very  devoutly  struck 
them  with  their  fists,  and  took  away  the  fire  that  had  cost  them  so  much 
labour  and  fatigue  to  procure  :  in  short,  the  gravest  of  them  all  threw  down 
and  trampled  their  neighbours  under  foot,  to  get  close  to  the  prelate.     At 
last,  the  Greek  archbishop  withdrew  ;  the  Armenian  bishop  retired  to 
the  church  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  Coptan  bishop  to  that  of  the  Copti. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks,  who  kept  the  door  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
permitted  none  to  enter  but  those  who  paid  for  lighting  their  wax-tapers 
at  the  lamps  of  that  sanctuary,  as  those  lamps  are  the  first  that  are  touched 
V  the  sacred  fire.     In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  church  was  illuminated 
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rilh  aboTe  two  ihousand  branches  of  bluing  iorches,  whilst  the  nnmerone 
DDgregaiion,  hooting  like  madmen,  began  to  repeat  their  former  frolics. 
i  man,  with  a  dram  at  his  back,  imn  with  all  imaginable  npeed  round  the 
icred  sepulchre,  and  another  ran  after  him,  and  drummed  upon  it  with  two 
ticks ;  when  he  was  tired,  a  third  supplied  his  place.  Devotion,  or  rather 
vstoni,  ei^oins  the  Greeks  not  to  eat  nor  drink  that  day,  till  they  havo 
teeiTed  the  sacred  fire." 

Some  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  superstition  to  a  real  miracle,  which  they 
pretend  was  formerly  wrought  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation 
oa  Easter-ere,  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Al- 
■ughty  sent  down  celestial  flame  into  this  divine  monument,  which  kindled 
or  lighted  again  all  the  laropa,  which  by  the  orders  of  the  Church  are 
extinguished  in  passion  week,  and  thereby  indulged  theni  with  new  fire. 
Every  one  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  descent  of  this  new  flame  from  hea- 
ves, which  darted  from  one  place  to  another,  and  kindled  every  lamp  and 
tiper  that  was  extinguished.  It  is  added,  also,  that  the  Almighty,  being 
provoked  at  the  irregularities  and  disorders  of  the  Christian  Crusades, 
x^ssed  to  work  this  miracle  one  E^tcr-eve,  when  they  were  assembled 
together  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  be  spectators  of  the  descent  of  his 
celestial  fire  ;  but  that,  at  last,  he  vouchsafed  to  have  mercy  on  them,  and 
iBclinc  his  ear  to  their  fervent  prayers  and  repeated  supplications.  The 
descent  of  this  holy  fire  continued  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
tbe  time  of  St.  Jerome ;  but  since  that  period,  it  has,  owing  to  some  reason 
■^t  easily  defined,  been  wholly  discontinued :  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture 18,  that  the  whole  fraud  was  discovered,  and  an  end  was  consequently 
P^t  to  the  enactment  of  this  religious  farce. 

This  ceremony  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  is  so  whimsical  and  extravagant, 
^nd  80  unbecoming  the  practice  of  a  Christian,  has  introduced  another 
^peretitious  custom  very  conformable  to  its  romantic  original.  In  this 
i^e  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  there  are  some  men  and  women  who 
U?e  several  pieces  of  linen  cloth  lying  before  them,  which  they  mark  from 
)Qe  end  to  the  other  with  a  cross,  made  by  the  tapers  kindled  at  the  sa- 
ved fire.  Thus  marked,  they  serve  for  the  shrouds  or  winding-sheets  of 
liese  good  devotees,  and  are  reserved  for  that  solemn  purpose,  as  the  most 
acred  relics. 

Amongst  the  superstitious  customs  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  included  the 
larks  which  the  pilgrims  imprint  upon  their  arms,  and  which  they  take 
ire  to  produce  as  a  certificate  of  their  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  These 
larks  are  made  with  some  particular  wooden  moulds,  filled  with  charcoal- 
iist,  and  afterwards  pressed  hard  upon  the  arm.  As  soon  as  the  part  is 
lus  stamped,  it  is  pricked  with  an  instrument  full  of  needles ;  it  is  then 
>und  up,  and  a  scurf  or  scab  generally  rises  upon  the  place,  which  falls 
f  again  in  about  two  or  three  days ;  but  the  blue  impression  remains 
rer  after. 

There  is  a  stone  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from  Bethlehem  which  is  per- 
ctly  white,  and  which  colour  we  are  told  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
line  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk.  The  Greeks  assure  us,  that  this 
one  will  infallibly  fill  a  woman's  breast  with  milk  ;  and  even  the  Turks 
lemselves,  and  the  Arabians,  are  so  strongly  riveted  to  the  same  belief, 
tat  they  oblige  their  wives,  who  have  sucking  infants  at  their  bvoasAi 
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to  take  a  little  of  the  powder  of  this  stone  infused  in  water,  in  order  Hid 
the  above-mentioned  desirable  effect  may  be  produced.  Moant  Smif 
Mount  Horeb,  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Holy  Land  ilselfy  ■ 
short,  all  the  countries  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Jerusalem,  are,  as  H  wen^ 
so  many  sources  which  have  immemorially  supplied  the  Ckeeks  with 
fictions,  and  their  bigots  with  superstition.  Upon  Mount  Horeb  thf 
Greeks  pretend  to  show  the  place  in  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  con- 
cealed the  tables  of  the  law,  and  a  particular  stone,  on  which  are  several 
Hebrew  characters,  carved  by  the  prophet  himself.  According  to  tlni 
idea,  they  pay  to  this  stone  a  suprntitious  homage,  which  consists  of  i 
number  of  prayers  and  innumerable  signs  of  the  cross,  perfbriMed  witli 
the  utmost  hurry  and  precipitation,  and  consequently  with  very  little  Kil 
or  devotion.  I 

The  Greeks  ascribe  to  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  almost  all  the  fooi- 
tains  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  supernatural  virtue  of  healing  several  dii- 
tempers.  The  plant  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ram  ofJmid^ 
is,  in  their  opinion,  a  sure  defence  against  thunder  and  lightning,  and  • 
speedy  relief  for  a  woman  in  the  time  of  her  travai].  A  certain  travdkry 
MorUon^  assures  us,  with  an  extraordinary  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  thrt 
this  last  quality  is  owing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  whom  tktU  wtffetM  tr 
iheJUfure  or  repre$entatum. 


SEC.   II. —  RELIGIOUS    PRINCIPLES    AND    CUSTOMS    OF  TBB   RUSBLAN 

GREEK  CHURCH. 

It  is  impossible  perhaps  to  settle  with  any  certainty  at  what  period,  or 
by  whom,  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Russia.     What  we  Imtb 
Introduction     with  most  appearance   of  probability  is,  that  the  Qnti 
of  Christianity     Diichess  0/^a,  or,  as  her  name  is  pronounced,  Olkm^  gi**"" 
into  RuMia.         mother  to  Whidimir,  was  the  first  person  of  distinctics 
converted  to  Christianity  in  Rus^a,  about  the  year  955,  and  that  a^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Helena  at  her  conversion ;  under  which  name  ibe 
still  stands  as  a  saint  in  the  Russian  calendar.     Methodius,  and  Cyril  tht 
philosopher,  travelled  from  Greece  into  Moravia,  about  the  year  900»  to 
plant  the  gospel ;  where  they  translated  the  service  of  the  church,  or 
some  parts   of  it,  from  the  Greek  into  the  Sclavonian  language,  tht 
common  language  at  that  time  of  Moravia  and  Russia ;  and  thus  it  ii 
thought  that  this  princess  imbibed  the  first  principles  of  ChrisUauty. 
And,  being  herself  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth,  i^e  was  very  eameii 
with  her  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Sviatoslav^  to  embrace  it  also ;  but  this, 
from  political  motives,  he  declined  to  do.     In  the  course,  however,  of  a 
few  years,  Christianity  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  thai 
nation. 

It  is  fully  ascertained  that,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  tht 
Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Russia,  chiefly  through  their  con- 
nexion with  Greece ;  and  coming  from  this  quarter,  it  was  very  natural 
that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Constantinople  should  he- 
come  at  first  the  pattern  of  the  church  of  Russia,  which  it  still  contiiW 
to  follow  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  offices.  Hence  likewise  the  patriaich 
of  Constantinople  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  spiritual  aapienacy 
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iw  tiw  Riiflnaii%  to  whom  he  sent  a  MetropoliUn  whenerer  a  vacancy 
■pponod. 

lattle  oocmred  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia,  except,  perhaps, 
le  rise  of  the  seot  of  the  Rm$koltuki^  which  excited  considerable  tumults 
■d  conmotions  in  that  kingdom,  till  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne 
f  Rossia ;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  some 
emarkable  changes  in  the  form  and  administration  both  of  its  ciyQ  and 
edcnastical  government. 

This  great  prince  made  no  change  in  the  articles  of  faith  received 
mong  his  countrymen,  which  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Qreek  church ; 
wt  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  in  a  manner 
xmformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ; 
uid  he  used  the  most  effectual  methods  to  destroy,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inflaence  of  that  hideous  superstition  tliat  sat  brooding  over  the  whole 
Mtion ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  which 
mi  incredible,  and  that  of  the  people,  which  would  have  nrpassed  it,  had 
diat  been  possible. 

To  crown  these  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  spirit  of  persecn- 
tkm,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  to  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  liberty 
ofeoDscience,  and  the  privilege  of  performing  dirine  worship  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  their  respective  liturgies  and  institutions.  This  liberty,- 
however,  was  modified  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  restrain  and  defeat  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  by  the  Jesuits  and  otlier  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Popery  in  Russia,  or  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  beyond  the  chapels  of  that 
communion  tliat  were  tolerated  by  law ;  and  particular  charge  was  given 
fa>  the  council,  to  which  belonged  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to 
He  their  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  Romish 
tenets  among  the  people.  All  this  caution  had,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  designing  pontiffs  of  Rome  and  their  missionaries  to 
stend  the  papal  empire  over  the  Greek  cliurches,  under  the  pretence  of 
loiting  the  two  communions;  and,  with  this  view,  a  negotiation  was 
vtered  into  in  1580,  under  JoJkn  Boiilidety  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  who 
eems  to  have  had  political  ends  to  answer  in  pretending  to  favour  this 
nion.  But,  although  the  professed  object  of  this  negotiation  failed,  the 
linistry  of  Pimmom^  the  learned  and  artful  Jesuit,  who  was  charged 
rith  the  mission  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  was  not  without  fruit 
mong  the  Russians,  especially  among  those  residing  in  tlie  Polish 
ominions. 

Proposals  for  uniting  the  two  communions  have  been  made  by  different 
opes,  as  Honorins  IK.,  €hregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Ghregory  XIII., 
nd  last  of  idl,  by  the  Academy  of  Sarbonne  in  1718 ;  but  the  Russian 
^vereigns  and  the  nation  have  always  remained  firm  and  true  to  their 
sligion  :  at  the  same  time,  all  religions,  without  exception,  are  tolerated 
1  Russia.  In  the  year  1581,  in  the  reign  of  Czar  John  FanlievitZy  Pope 
Iregory  XIII.  proposed  to  tliat  sovereign  that  the  Lutheran  clergy  dionld 
•0  iMuished  from  Russia ;  but  he  was  answered,  that  in  that  country  aU 
mtiomi  Jka9§  afrm  ta&rduofthmr  rtligwM  ;  and  now  in  Russia  there 
iathenuiB,  Oalvinists,  Hemhntters,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mahome< 
^igaaa^  Hindoos,  Ac.  &o.      Roman  Gathdics  are  to  be  mfti  utAlI 
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most  every  government,  particularly  in  ihoee  conquered  from  the  PoU 
dominions :  their  clergy  are  governed  by  their  own  rulers,  and  are  iMBf 
independent  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Peter  likewise  introduced  a  conmderable  change  into  the  manner  of 
governing  the  church.  The  splendid  dignity  of  patriarch,  whidi  approaebed 
too  near  the  lustre  and  prerogatives  of  majesty,  not  to  be  offensive  to  Uis 
emperor  and  burdensome  to  &e  people,  was  suppressed,  in  1721,  by  tlni 
spirited  monarch,  who  declared  himself  (and  thus  became  like  the  Britid 
monarch)  head  of  the  national  church. 

The  functions  of  this  high  and  important  office  were  entrusted  with  i 
council  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  called  the  Holy  Symi; 
and  one  of  the  archbishops,  the  most  distinguished  for  integrity  lad 
prudence,  was  appointed  as  president  of  it. 

The  other  orders  of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  respective  rank  o^ 
offices ;  but  both  their  revenues  and  their  authority  were  considenUf 
diminished.  It  was  resolVed  at  first,  in  this  general  reformation,  to  ab(M 
all  monasteries  and  convents,  as  prejudicial  to  the  public,  and  unfriendljto 
population ;  but  this  resolution  was  not  put  in  execution;  on  iheoontmyt 
the  Emperor  himself  erected  a  magnificent  monastery  in  honoor  of  J/esoi- 
der  Newgkyy  whom  the  Russians  place  in  the  list  of  their  heroes  and  saints.* 

In  her  doctrines,  the  Russian  Church  agrees  with  the  Greek  Chmth; 

Doctrine!    ^^^®  ^^^  ^®  receives  the  seven  sacraments  or  mysteries;  allovi 
no  statues  or  graven  images,  but  admits  pictures  and  infO- 
cation  of  saints. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  laity,  not  excepting  the  priooB 
himself,  are  obliged  either  to  stand  or  to  kneel,  and  be  uncovered ;  and  to 
J.,  .     ^   .      observe  the  same  position  during  the  performance  of  iS 
the  other  parts  of  divine  service.     Bergiui^  in  his  StaU  ^ 
the  Russian   Churchy  assures  us,  however,  that   ^^  The  ancient  Russiaai 
always  pray  either  standing,  or  prostrate  upon  the  ground  ;  carefully 
avoiding  the  posture  of  kneeling,  for  fear  they  should  be  thought  to  imitate 
those  soldiers  who  mocked  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     The  Grand  Duke, 
who  sat  on  the  throne  in  the  time  of  Olearius,  always  prostrated  himself 
to  the  ground  when  he  attended  public  worship.      For  this  reason  then 
are  no  stools  or  benches  made  use  of  in  the  Russian  Churches,  except  whea 
there  happens  to  be  a  homily  read,  or  a  sermon  preached.      No  dogs  an 
suffered  to  enter  the  church  door ;   and  everything  which  has  the  letflt 
tendency  to  interrupt  their  devotions  is  prohibited.     None  but  those  who 
officiate  at  the  altar  are  admitted  into  the  sanctuary.     The  Czar,  howerer, 
is  allowed  to  enter  it  at  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  when  be 
receives  the  communion ;    some  others  of  the  laity,  who  are  peramiB  o( 
distinction,  are  likewise  admitted  into  it,  provided  they  take  care  to  keep 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  altar. 

The  Russian  mass  is  always  performed  in  the  ancient  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  said  in  a  low  voice.  Like  the  Ghreekf, 
the  Russians  bow  down  before  the  host,  and  adore  it.  From  the  prefMC 
of  the  mass  to  the  communion,  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  shut,  and  i 
curtain  is  drawn  before  it,  which  covers  the  altar  :   in  Easter-week,  how- 

•  AU  E«Uf  ioni. 
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nror,  the  wnctiiaxy  doots  are  always  open,  eTen  during  mass.  To  the 
iUmt  eeremoniea  obaenred  at  the  communion,  in  confonnity  with  thoee  of 
khe  GreekSy  we  most  add,  according  to  Olearina,  that  the  Muscovites 
idminister  the  sacnunent  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  reason,  by 
fcoachtng  thor  lips  only  with  the  bread  dipped  in  the  wine ;  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  give  the  communion  to  a  woman  who  lies  in,  in  the  room 
where  she  was  boroaght  to  bed ; — those  who  have  taken  a  false  oath  before 
aeoort  of  judicature,  or  have  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  cannot 
receive  this  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  till  they  are  at  the  point  ai  death ; 
tad  that  it  is  customary  to  give  those  who  are  sick,  some  water  or  some 
Inody,  in  which  several  of  their  sacred  relics  have  been  first  infused, 
before  they  give  them  the  communion. 

Their  Bible  is  translated  into  the  Sclavonian  language  firom  the  Greek 
Septnagint ;  but  they  never  suffer  it  to  be  carried  into  church,  for  fear  of 
fnfaning  it  by  the  several  immodest  passages  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
tiie  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  New  Testament  only,  and  some  parti- 
calar  passages  extracted  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  which  are  read 
in  their  churches ;  they  are,  however,  allowed  to  read  the  whole  Scriptures 
at  iionie  in  private. 

In  Father  Le  Brun'^s  CdUetum  cfLUuryim^  wt  find  the  contents  of  a 

•Ball  Muscovite  ritual,  in  which  directions  are  laid  down  for  the  observ- 

tnoeof  the  following  customs : — 1.  Several  prayers  to  be  read  on  the 

day  that  a  woman  is  delivered  of  a'  male  infant.     2.  On  the  eighth  day 

ifter  the  birth  of  such  infiant,  being  the  day  on  which  he  is  to  receive  his 

iame.    S.  On  the  fortieth  day  after  her  Ijring-in.     4.  For  a  woman  that 

las  miscarried.     5.  At  an  exorcism.     6.  At  a  reconciliation  in  Church. 

7*  On  a  divorce.    8.  When  the  communion  is  to  be  administered  to  the 

ttck.     9.  Prayers  to  Jescs  Chbist,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  a  true 

believer  at  the  point  ot  death.     10.  The  order  or  method  to  be  observed 

at  the  burial  of  such  persons  who  die  during  the  festival  of  Elaster,  or  in 

Holy  week.     11.  For  a  priest  after  his  decease.     12.  For  the  burial  of 

an  infant.     13.  Prayers  for  a  blessing  on-  the  provirions  made  for  Blaster ; 

fiir  their  cheese  and  eggs ;  for  their  first  fruits,  and  those  who  oflfer  them  ; 

for  the  consecration  of  a  house,  and  the  entering  into  possession  of  it ;  for 

linking  a  well,  and  the  purification  of  it  when  any  filth  has  fallen  into  it. 

14.  Prayers  for  those  who  have  eaten  any  unclean  meats.     15.  Prayers 

for  the  purification  of  an  unclean  vessel.     16.  For  all  sorts  of  grain ;  for 

leed-ume,  &c.     It  is  presumed  that  the  foregoing  will  be  sufficient  to 

|[ive  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  several  customs  which  are  observed 

>y  the  Russians  on  particular  occasions^  and  the  observance  of  which  is 

{specially  enjoined  by  their  ritual. 

One  peculiar  custom,  however,  we  cannot  omit :  viz.  that  when  they 
ake  possession  of  a  house,  they  consecrate  it  at  the  same  time  with  salt, 
iyomelius  le  Brun,  in  his  Travels  to  Muscovy,  gives  us  the  following 
iccount  of  the  consecration  of  the  Czai^s  palace  in  1702 : — '*  The  floor  was 
itrevfed  all  over  with  hay,  and  on  the  right  hand  a  table  was  placed,  gar- 
lished  out  with  abundance  of  large  and  little  loaves ;  over  some  of  them 
WMB  thrown  a  handful  of  salt,  and  a  silver  salt-cellar,  full  of  salt,  set  upm* 
itbeBB."  This  custom  of  consecrating  with  salt,  wl^h  is  attended  by 
Mends  and  r«latiTeS|  is  repeated  fyt  several  days  together^  anil  lA 
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emblem  or  token  of  that  prosperity  and  sucoees  which  thejT  wiah  n^ 
attend  them,  and  of  their  friendly  liope  that  they  may  nerer  afUrwirii 
want  any  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe.  When  they  quit  their  habitttioaiy 
they  leave  some  hay  and  bread  upon  the  floor,  which  aie  symbde  of  thoN 
blessings  which  they  wish  may  attend  those  who  take  the  house  mfUr  thdr 
departure. 

The  constitution  of  the  Russiap  monks,  their  fiists,  and  their  profooal 
ignorance,  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Qreek  monks.  Peter  tkt 
Great  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  lay  a  duty  or  tax  upon  the  ooa- 
Tents ;  he  commanded  that  no  persons  should  be  admitted  into  them  M 
those  who  were  fifty  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  he  having  observed  tfaift  i 
considerable  number  of  able  young  fellows  were  shut  up  in  them,  tai 
thereby  rendered  useless  to  the  state. 

The  Russians  have  a  peculiar  regard  for  relics,  images,  and  pictum  of 
saints ; — for  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  crucifix,  and  the  sign  of  At 
cross;  for  an  infinite  number  of  inclinations,  genuflexioiii» 
Relict,  maget,  ^^^  prostrations,  not  only  before  thoee  objects  which  tif 
adorable,  but  those  likewise  which  demand  only  a  eomsM 
reverence  and  esteem  ;  and  also  for  numberless  processions  and  pilgrinh 
ages.  The  cathedral  church  at  Moscow  is  in  possession  of  the  garment  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  drawn  by  St  Lake! 
The  Russians  look  upon  this  picture  as  the  palladium  of  their  itilei 
Other  churches  boast  of  being  possessed  of  the  bodies  of  several  RaiMi 
saints ;  and  thirty-six  gold  and  silver  shrines,  full  of  very  valuable  rdic% 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  Annunciation.  These  shrines,  cr 
boxes,  are  said  to  contain,  amongst  other  things,  some  of  the  precioos 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  of  the  hands  of  St.  Mark,  and  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  &c. 

Their  images  or  pictures,  which  are  generally  painted  in  oil  upon  wood, 
must  be  made  by  some  Muscovite,  and  are  sold,  or,  according  to  their  pre- 
varicating phraseology,  exchanged  or  bartered  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
To  sell  them  is  looked  upon  as  a  sin  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Olearius,  the 
patriarch  would  not  suffer  any  foreigners  to  have  them  in  their  houses  for 
fear  they  should  profane  them.  This  precaution  was  carried  to  so  high 
a  pitch,  that  a  Dutchman  having  purchased  a  house  that  was  built  whh 
stone,  the  Russian  who  sold  it  scraped  the  wall  on  which  the  picture  of  a 
saint  had  been  painted,  and  carried  the  rubbish  off  the  premises. 

Every  Russian,  whether  his  condition  be  high  or  low,  has  his  own  tito- 
lar  saint,  to  whom  he  offers  up  his  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
whom  he  neglects  not  to  consult  on  all  occasions  of  a  doubtftiror 
hazardous  nature.  In  tlie  sliops  at  St.  Petersburg,  an  image  of  this  titu- 
lar saint  is  always  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly pay  a  higher  compliment  to  a  Russian  when  you  enter  his  shop  than  to 
make  your  obeisance  to  his  favourite  saint.  A  Russian  shopkeeper  is  a 
notorious  cheat,  but  if  you  have  paid  a  becoming  respect  to  his  saint,  it  is 
supposed  that  you  are  immediately  admitted  into  his  good  graces ;  and 
although  the  majority  of  the  saints  were  themselves  the  most  consummate 
cheats  and  impostors,  yet  it  is  believed  that  tliey  do  not  sanction  similar 
practices  in  others.  For  this  reason,  a  familiar  nod  or  a  polite  bow  to  a 
%issian  image  beoomea,  in  many  instanoes»  a  positive  act  of  good  policy, 
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bt  joa  thereby  ttand  »  good  chance  of  eaoaping  firom  the  cheating  and 
BODOihitant  demands  of  the  Ruanan  trader. 

The  walk  of  their  churches  are  all  covered  with  pictores,  which  are  not 
enlf  leptescntations  oi  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,   but  of 
St.   Nidiolas  and  seyeral  other  saints,  whom  the  Russians  have  made 
dmoe  of  for  their  patrons  and  protectors.     In  all  their  houses,  a  picture  of 
sonse  faTourite  saint  is  hung  near  one  of  the  windows,  with  a  wax-taper 
bdoce  it :  several  are  likewise  hung  up  in  the  streets,  as  objects  of  public 
dsfctioB ;  but  the  migority  of  the  latter,  according  to  Carlisle,  are  secured 
ia  glass-cases,  and  exposed  to  public  view,^ther  on  the  city-gates  or  the 
shmdi-doors ;  or  they  are  suspended  on  some  cross-road.     If  a  Russian 
k  in  the  greatest  haste,  he  must  pay  his  respects  to  the  pictures  of  tliese 
fliints ;  not  in  a  transient,  careless  manner,  but  he  must  stop  a  minute  or 
two,  to  put  up  a  short  ejaculation ;  standing  bare-headed,  making  half-a- 
iaum  profound  bows,  and  as  many  crosses.  The  first  thing  that  must  be  done 
when  any  one  enters  a  Russian's  apartment,  is  to  take  notice  of  the  picture  of 
Ui  saint,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  Hot' 
/hK,  (Lord  home  merey  upon  uf,)  and  bowing  before  it ;  after  Uiat  he  pays 
Ui  compliments  to  the  master  of  the  house.  Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  with 
whom  the  pictures  of  their  saints  are  generally  situated  in  some  dark  hole 
fir  comer,  without  any  wax-taper,  or  the  least  outward  appearance  of  dis- 
tinction  or  respect ;  (he  devout  Russian,  for  fear  he  should  be  in  any  way 
deficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  never  feils  to  ask  where  the  God  is, 
that  is  to  say,  the  picture  of  the  saint.     Tliis  religious  respect  is  grounded 
en  that  divinity,  which  the  Russians  ascribe  to  their  images,  and  on  the 
namberless  miracles  which  Uiey  believe  to  have  been  wrought  by  them. 
However,  this  supernatural  power  does  not  hinder  these  images  from 
fidling  to  decay ;  and  in  such  cases  they  inter  them  in  their  church-yards,  or 
in  their  gardens ;  sometimes  indeed  they  put  them,  with  much  care  and 
reverence,  into  some  rapid  stream,  that  the  current  may  carry  them  away ; 
for  to  throw  them  in  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  disrespect. 

The  invocation  of  saints  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Russians ;  but  greater  demonstrations  of  respect  are  shown 
to  8t.  Nicholas  than  to  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  customary,  in  Russia,  to 
mention  God  and  the  Cjfar  at  the  same  time  when  they  have  any  affair  of 
importance  to  transact :  thus  they  frequently  say,  God  U powerful  at  well  at 
the  Czar,  With  God  and  the  Czar^t  permittion.  But  they  often  substitute 
8t.  Nicholas  in  the  room  of  Providence ;  as  for  instance,  when  any  one 
asks  them  how  long  they  intend  to  be  on  a  journey,  they  will  answer, 
jit  Umg  at  St,  Nkkolat  thall  think  convenient,  Tlieir  devotees  go  in  pil- 
grimage, for  the  most  port,  to  those  places  where  their  saints  have  cspe^ 
cially  distinguished  tliemselves.  The  Czars  themselves  are  not  excused  or 
exempted  from  these  religious  peregrinations ;  at  least  they  were  performed 
by  the  predecessors  of  Peter  the  Qreat. 

A  number  of  ceremonies  and  superstitious  customs  among  the  Russians 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  few  of  these  we  shall  notice; 
.  n^juy     ^  *ad  first  we  will  describe  a  singular  festival  which  the 
W^^tn,  Russians  call  the  Benediction  of  the  Waters.  Tliissole*^ 

is  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Peters^ 
the  following  mannor:— on  tha  river  Ne^a^  upon  the  ioe^  whid 
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stroDg  in  that  country,  there  is  erected  for  this  ceremonf  a  kind  of  taqilf 
of  wood,  usually  of  an  octagonal  figure,  painted  and  richly  gilt»  hsviif 
the  inside  decorated  with  varions  sacred  pictures,  representing  the  bqytiai 
of  our  Saviour,  his  transfiguration,  and  some  other  parts  of  his  life^  aiidci    , 
the  top  a  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.     This  is  called  the  Jardmf 
which  name  used  to  signify  the  haptistry  or  font,  or  any  hasin  in  whick 
holy  water  is  consecrated.     There  the  attention  of  the  spectators  is  draws 
to  a  large  emhlem  of  the  Holy  Ghoity  appearing  to  descend  firom  heam^    \ 
a  decoration  common  to  almost  all  Greek  churches,  in  which  a  perigUtwkt  ; 
or  dove,  as  a  symhol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  usually  suspended  firom  te 
small  columns  which  support  a  canopy  over  the  Holy  TahU.   The  JorU 
is  surrounded  by  a  temporary  hedge  of  the  bouglis  of  fir-treea ;  and,  in  tte 
middle  of  the  sanctuary  or  chancel  is  a  square  space,  where  the  broken  iet 
leaves  a  communication  with  the  water  running  below,  and  the  rest  il 
ornamented  with  rich  tapestry.     Around  this  temple  a  kind  of  gaUeiyii 
erected,  and  a  platform  of  boards,  covered  with  red  doth,  is  laid  for  tbB 
procession  to  go  upon,  guarded  also  by  a  fence  of  boughs.     The  galkay 
communicates  with  one  of  the  windows  of  the  imperial  palace^  at  wUdi 
the  emperor  and  his  family  come  out  to  attend  tlie  ceremony,  whidk 
begins  as  soon  as  the  liturgy  is  finished  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  the  regiments  of  guards  have  taken  post  on  the  river.     ThoBy 
at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  of  the  artillery  of  the  fortress,  the  clerkSi 
the  deacons,  the  priests,  the  archimandrites,  and  the  bishops,  dre«ed  in 
their  richest  robes,  carrying  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers,  the  censer,  th^ 
Gospel,  and  the  sacred  pictures  and  banners,  proceed  from  the  chapel  to  the 
Jordan,  singing  the  hymns  appointed  in  the  officer,  and  followed  by  tli9 
emperor,  the  grand  duke,  the  senators,  and  the  whole  court. 

When  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  ice  is  broken,  the  archbishop  of 
Moscow,  or  other  officiating  bishop,  descends,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  the 
side  of  the  water.  There  he  reads  the  prayers  appointed  in  the  office,— 
dips  his  cross  three  times,  and  ends  the  ceremony  by  an  exhortation 
appropriate  to  it ;  and  the  waters  are  then  thought  to  be  blessed.  As  soon 
as  the  service  is  finished,  the  artillery  and  soldiers  fire ;  after  which  the 
prelate  sprinkles  the  water  on  the  company  around  him,  and  on  the 
colours  of  all  the  regiments  that  happen  to  be  at  Petersburg,  which  are 
planted  round  the  Jordan.  He  then  retires,  when  the  people  crowd 
towards  the  hole,  and  drink  of  the  waters  with  a  holy  avidity.  *^  Not- 
vrithstanding  the  cold,  the  mothers  plunge  their  infants  and  the  old  men 
their  heads  into  them.  Everybody  makes  it  a  duty  to  carry  away  some 
for  the  purification  of  their  houses,  and  curing  certain  distempers,  against 
which  the  good  Russians  pretend  this  holy  water  is  a  powerful  specific" 

No  people  observe  Lent  with  more  scrupulous  and  excessive  rigour 
than  the  Russians.     Travelling  tlie  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  sajrs 

.  ^^  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  if  at  any  time,  in  poor  cottages,  where 
the  peasants  appeared  starving,  I  offered  them  a  part  of  our 
dinner,  they  would  shudder  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs ; 
dashing  out  of  their  children's  hands,  as  an  abomination,  any  food  given  to 
them  ;  and  removing  every  particle  that  might  bo  left  entirely  from  their 
sight.  In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he  not  only  refused  to  have  milk 
in  his  cup,  hut  would  not  use  a  spoon  ttiat  had  V>««n\ii  th&^M.  o€ecedhim 
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5^tii  milk,  aHhoiigli  wiped  carefully  in  a  napkin,  nntil  it  had  passed 

through  aealding  water.     The  same  privation  prevails  among  the  higher 

mika ;  hut,  in  proportion  as  this  rigour  has  been  observed,  so  much  the 

more  ezoesuTe  is  the  degree  of  gluttony  and  relaxation,  when  the  impor- 

tuA  intelligence  that  '*  Christ  u  rueti "  has  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 

ttcehhiahop.     During  Easter,  they  run  into  every  kind  of  excess,  rolling 

ahont  dmnk  the  whole  week ;  as  if  rioting,  debauchery,  extravagance, 

gnnWng,  drinking,  and  fornication,  were  as  much  a  religious  observance, 

M  starring  had  been  before ;  and  that  the  same  superstition  which  kept 

thsn  ftstmg  during  Lent,  had  afterwards  instigated  them  to  the  most 

hmUy  ezeesses. 

Even  their  religious  customs  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  climate  and 
■Hmen.  Nothing  can  be  contrived  with  more  ingenious  policy  to  suit 
ikb  habita  of  the  Russians.  When  Lent  fasting  begins,  their  stock  of 
fivm  provisions  is  either  exhausted,  or  unfit  for  use ;  and  the  interval 
nUdi  takes  place  allows  sufEicient  time  for  procuring,  killing,  and  storing, 
ftb  finedi  provisiona  of  the  spring.  The  night  before  the  famous  ceremony 
<f  the  resunection,  all  the  markets  and  shops  of  Moscow  are  seen  filled 
wMi  flesh,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  pigs,  and  every  kind  of  viand.  The 
mmd  of  purchasers  is  immense.  You  hardly  meet  a  foot  passenger  who 
hn  not  his  hands,  nay  his  arms,  filled  with  provisions ;  or  a  single  droski 
tht  is  not  ready  to  break  down  beneath  their  weight. 

The  first  ceremony  which  took  place,  previous  to  all  this  feasting,  was 
flit  of  the  PAque  ^fleuriesy  or  Palm  Sunday.     On  the  eve  of  this  day,  all 
Ae  inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
to  the  Kremlin,  for  the  purchase  of  palm-branches,  to  place  before  their 
bogbs,  and  to  decorate  the  sacred  pictures  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere.    It 
ii  one  of  the  gayest  promenades  of  the  year.     The  governor,  attended  by 
tbe  maiire  ds  police^  the  commandant,  and  a  train  of  nobility,  go  in  pro- 
cenon  mounted  on  fine  horses.  The  streets  are  lined  with  spectators ;  and 
esvalry  are  stationed  on  each  side,  to  preserve  order.     Arriving  in  the 
Kremlin,  a  vast  assembly,  bearing  artificial  bouquets  and  boughs,  are 
seen  moving,  here  and  there,  forming  the  novel  and  striking  spectacle  of  a 
gay  and  moving  forest.     The  boughs  consist  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
fridt.     Beautiful  representations  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  wax  are  sold 
fior  a  few  copeeks^  each,  and  offer  a  proof  of  the  surprising  ingenuity  of 
this  pCMDple  in  the  arts  of  imitation.     Upon   this  occasion,  every  person 
who  virits  the  Kremlin,  and  would  be  thought  a  true  Christian,  pur- 
chases one  or  more  of  the  boughs,  called  Palm-branchcs ;  and  in  returning, 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  droskis^  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  filled  with 
devotees,  holding  in  their  hands  one  or  more  palm-branches,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  piety,  or  the  number  of  boglis  in  their  houses. 

The  description  often  given  of  the  splendour  of  the  equipages  in  Mos- 
cow, hut  ill  agrees  with  their  appearance  during  Lent.  A  stranger,  who 
arrives,  with  his  head  full  of  notions  of  Asiatic  pomp,  and  Eastern  magni- 
ficence, would  be  surprised  to  find  narrow  streets,  execrably  paved, 
covered  with  mud  or  dust;  wretched-looking  houses  on  each  side;  carriages, 
dnwn  it  is  true  by  six  horses,  but  such  cattle !  blind,  lame,  old,  out  of 
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oondiiion,  of  all  sixes  and  all  colours,  connected  by  rotten  ropes  ao 
cords,  full  of  knots  and  splices :  on  the  leaders  and  on  the  box,  fignrei 
seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  galleys ;  behind,  a  lousy,  ragged  la 
or  perhaps  two,  with  countenances  exciting  more  pity  than  derision 
the  carriage  itself  like  the  worst  of  the  night-coaches  in  London.  Bui 
external  wretchedness,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  equipages  of  the  m 
admits  of  some  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that  a  dirty,  tattered  live 
rotten  harness,  bad  horses,  and  a  shabby  vehicle,  constitute  one  pa 
the  privation  of  the  season.  On  Easter  Monday  the  most  gaudj 
fwitastic  buffoonery  of  splendour  fills  every  street  in  the  city, 
emperor,  it  is  true,  in  his  high  consideration  for  the  wel^Eune  and  happ 
of  his  subjects,  deemed  it  expedient  to  adapt  the  appearance  to  the  re 
of  iheir  wretchedness ;  and  in  restraining  the  excessive  extravagan 
the  people  of  Moscow,  evinced  more  wisdom  than  the  world  have  j 
him  credit  for  poesensing. 

The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season  takes  place  on  Thui 
before  Easter  at  noon,  when  the  archbishop  washes  the  feet  of  the  apo 
This  we  also  witnessed.  The  priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorj 
apparel.  Twelve  monks,  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles, 
placed  in  a  semicirele  before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  is  perfa 
in  the  cathedral,  which  is  crowded  with  spectators.  The  arehbishop, 
forming  all,  and  much  more  than  is  r^ted  of  our  Saviour  in  the  thirtc 
chapter  of  St.  John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  U 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all,  until  he  comes  to  the  repr 
tative  of  Peter,  who  rises ;  and  the  same  interlocution  takes  place  bet 
him  and  the  arehbishop,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  betweei 
Saviour  and  that  apostle. 

The  third,  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all,  is  celebrated 
hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  calle< 
ceremony  of  the  resurrection,  and  certainly  exceeded  everything  o 
kind  celebrated  at  Rome,  or  anywhere  else.  I  have  not  seen  so  spk 
a  sight  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country ;  not  even  that  of  the  benedi 
by  the  pope  during  the  holy  week. 

At  midnight  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled.  Its  vibn 
seemed  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder ;  and  they  were  instantly  ac 
panied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant 
stirring,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets  was  greater  th 
noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze ;  for  lights  were  seen  in  a 
windows,  and  innumerable  torehes  in  the  streets.  The  tower  o 
cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  churches ;  and,  what  is  truly  surpi 
considering  their  number,  it  is  said  thoy.are  all  equally  crowded. 

We  hastened  to  the  cathedral,  which  was  filled  with  a  prodigio 
sembly  of  all  ranks  and  sexes,  bearing  lighted  wax-tapers,  to  be  afier 
heaped  as  vows  on  the  different  shrines.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and 
part  of  this  building,  are  covered  with  the  pictures  of  saints  and  ma 
In  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  doors  were  shut ;  and  on  the  o' 
appeared  Plato,  the  arehbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and  torohe 
followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests  with  crucifixes  and  censers,  who 
making  three  times,  in  procession,  the  tour  of  the  cathedral ;  elu 
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ifth  load  Toioeii  md  glittering  in  sumptaoos  reBtmenta,  covered  with  gold, 
Iw,  snd  preciottB  stones.  Tlio  snow  had  not  melted  so  npidlj  in 
M  Kreodin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city ;  and  this  magnificent  procession 
rsa  tlieiefbre  constrained  to  move  upon  planks  over  the  deep  mud  which 
BROonded  the  cathedral.  After  completing  the  third  circuit,  they  all 
lalfead  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were  shut ;  and  the  archhbhop, 
ridi  a  oenser,  scattered  incense  against  the  doors,  and  over  the  priests. 
Saddsoly  those  doon  were  opened,  and  the  effect  was  great  heyond  descrip* 
ian.  The  immense  tlirong  of  spectators  within,  bearing  innumerablo 
■pera,  formed  two  lines,  through  which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing 
vkh  his  train  to  a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion  of  lights  in  all 
parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among  others,  of  the  enormous  chandelier 
irUch  hnng  from  the  centre,  the  richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  assembly,  filled  ns  with  astonishment.  Having  joined  the  suite  of 
the  archbishop,  we  accompanied  the  procession,  and  passed  even  to  the 
khnme,  on  which  the  police-officers  permitted  us  to  stand,  among  the 
priests,  near  an  embroidered  stool  of  satin,  placed  for  the  archbishop. 
Ihs  loud  chorus,  which  burst  forth  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  con- 
tiBBed  as  the  procession  moved  towards  the  throne,  and  after  the  arch- 
bUiop  had  taken  his  seat ;  when  my  attention  was,  for  a  moment,  called 
4  ^  seeing  one  of  the  Russians  earnestly  crossing  himself  with  his 
ri|^t  hand,  while  his  left  was  employed  in  picking  my  companion  s  pocket 
of  his  handkerchief. 

Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and  went  all  round  the  cathedral; 
iint  offering  incense  to  the  priests,  and  then  to  the  people  as  he  passed 
ahmg.  When  he  had  returned  to  his  seat,  the  priests,  two  by  two, 
performed  the  same  ceremony;  beginning  with  the  archbishop,  who 
nae  and  made  obeisance  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  From  the 
moment  the  church-doors  were  opened,  the  spectators  had  continued 
bowing  thoir  heads,  and  crossing  tliemselves  ;  insomuch  that  some  of  the 
people  seemed  really  exhausted,  by  the  constant  niotiuu  of  the  head  and 
liinds. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses  and  figures  of  the  priests, 
which  were,  certainly,  the  most  striking  I  ever  saw.  llicir  long  dark  hair, 
without  powder,  fell  down  in  ringlets,  or  straiglit  and  thick,  far  over  their 
rich  rob^  and  shoulders.  Their  dark  thick  beards  also  entirely  covered 
iieir  breasts.  On  the  heads  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  were  high 
aps,  covered  with  gems,  and  adorned  with  miniature  paintings  set  in 
ewels,  of  the  crucifixion,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints.  Their  robes  of 
'arious-coloured  satin  were  of  tlie  most  costly  embroidery,  and  even  on 
hese  were  miniature  pictures  set  with  precious  stones. 

Such,  according  to  the  consecrated  legend  of  ancient  days,  was  the 
ppearance  of  the  high-priests  of  old,  Aaron  and  his  sons,  holy  men 
tanding  by  the  temple  of  the  congregation  in  fine  raiments,  the  workman- 
hip  of  ^*  Beaaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
t  is  said  there  is  a  convent  in  Moscow  where  the  women  are  entirely 
mployed  in  working  dresses  for  the  priests. 

After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies,  the  archbi  'hop 
dvanoed,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people  crowded  to  embrace, 
qaacaing  eadi  other  nearly  to  soffocation.     As  soon,  however^  as  their 
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eagerness  had  been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  SMtuty ; 
putting  on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  agun  advanced,  exclaiming  tlurae  tmM% 
in  a  very  loud  voice— C^rirt  if  riten  ! 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  solemnity  now  followed.  The  azdi- 
bishop,  descending  into  the  body  of  the  church,  concluded  the  whole 
ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  pavement  on  his  hands  and  knees,  kiM- 
ing  the  consecrated  pictures,  whether  on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the  altii% 
or  the  tombs ;  the  priests  and  all  the  people  imitating  his  ezaniide. 
Sepulchres  were  opened,  and  the  mummied  bodies  of  inoonraptible  Sibite 
exhibited,  all  of  which  underwent  the  same  general  kissing. 

Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed ;  and  riot  and  debauchery  instantly  broke 
loose.  The  inn  in  which  we  lodged  became  a  pandemonium.  Drinking^ 
dancing,  and  singing,  continued  through  the  night  and  day.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place.  The  wild, 
rude  riot  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity.  Few  disputes  are 
heard ;  no  blows  are  given  ;  no  lives  endangered  but  by  drinking.  No 
meetings  take  place  of  any  kind  without  repeating  the  expressions  of 
peace  and  joy,  Christoi  votcre$$  !  Christ  is  risen ! — to  which  the  answer  is 
always  the  same,  Vo  iitiney  voscreu  I  He  is  risen  indeed ! 

On  Easter  Monday  begins  the  presentation  of  the  paschal  eggs  :  lovers  • 
to  their  mistresses,  relatives  to  each  other,  servants  to  their  masters— all  * 
bring  ornamented  eggs.  Every  ofiering,  at  this  season,  is  called  a  paschal 
egg.  The  meanest  pauper  in  the  street,  presenting  an  egg,  and  repeating 
the  words  Chriitot  vcscreiij  may  demand  a  salute,  even  of  the  empross. 
All  business  is  laid  aside :  the  upper  ranks  are  engaged  in  visiting,  baDSi 
dinners,  suppers,  and  masquerades ;  while  boors  fill  the  air  with  tiieir 
songs,  or  roll  drunk  about  the  streets.  Servants  appear  in  new  and 
tawdry  liveries ;  and  carriages  in  the  most  sumptuous  parade  *. 

The  form  of  baptism  amongst  the  Russians  is  so  singular,  that  we  must 
give  a  particular  description  of  it.  As  soon  as  an  infant  comes  into  the 
world,  the  parents  send  immediately  for  a  priest  to  purify  him. 
ap  ism.  rji^.^  purification  extends  to  all  those  who  are  present  at  the 
ceremony.  They  baptize  their  infants,  according  to  Olearius,  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom  ;  but  according  to  other  historians,  those  who  are  in  good 
circumstances  are  not  so  strict,  but  defer  the  ceremony  for  some  time. 
The  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  the  first  child  must  stand  sureties  for 
all  the  other  children  in  that  family,  however  great  may  be  the  number. 
After  entering  the  church,  these  godfathers  deliver  nine  wax-tapers  into 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  illumines  them  all,  and  sticks  them  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  about  the  font  or  vessel  in  which  the  infant  is  to  be 
baptized.  The  priest  then  thurifies  the  godfathers,  and  consecrates  the 
water ;  and  after  that,  he  and  the  godfathers  go  thrice  in  procession  round 
it.  The  clerk,  who  marches  in  the  front,  carries  the  picture  of  St.  John. 
After  this,  they  all  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  backs 
are  turned  towards  the  font,  as  a  testimony,  says  Olearius,  of  their  aversion 
to  the  three  questions  which  the  priest  proposes  to  the  godfathers ;  that  is 
to  say,— Ist,  "  Whether  the  child  renounces  the  devil  ?"  2dly,  "  Whether 
he  abjures  his  angels?"  and  3dly,  '*  Whether  he  abhors  and  detests  their 
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im^nons  works  V — At  each  question,  the  godfathers  answer  yei^  and  spit 
upon  the  ground.  The  exorcism  follows,  which  is  performed  out  of  the 
dinrch,  lest  the  devil,  as  he  comes  out  of  the  infant,  should  pollute  or 
pvofkne  it. 

After  the  exorcism  is  over,  the  priest  cuts  some  hair  off  the  child's 
liesd  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  puts  it  into  a  book,  or  wraps  it  up  in 
wax,  and  deposits  it  in  some  particular  place  belonging  to  the  church 
ippropriated  for  that  purpose.     The  baptism  which  ensues  is  performed 
hj  &  triple  immersion,  as  we  have  before  observed  witli  respect  to  the 
Greeks.  The  priest  having  now  put  a  grain  of  salt  into  the  infant's  mouth, 
noints  him  several  times  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  may  properly 
oioogh  be  called  his  eonfirmatum  ;  and  as  he  puts  on  him  a  clean  shirt. 
Be  sajs,  Thou  art  novo  as  clean  oi  this  shirty  and  purified  /ram  the  stain 
<f  original  sin.     To  conclude  thb  ceremony,  a  little  gold  or  silver  cross, 
cr  one  of  inferior  value,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parent, 
is  hung  about  the  in&nt's  neck,  which  is  the  badge  or  token  of  his 
iiptism.     He  must  wear  this  .not  only  as  long  as  he  lives,  but  carry 
It  with  him  to  his  grave.     To  this  cross  must  be  added  some  saint,  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  to  be  his  guardian  and  protector,  the  picture  of  whom 
i^e  delivers  into  the  godfathers'  hands,  and  in  express  terms  charges  them 
to  instruct  the  child  in  what  manner  he  may  pay  a  peculiar  respect  and 
veneration  to  his  patron  saint.     After  the  baptism  is  over,  the  priest 
nlutes  the  infant  and  his  sponsors. 

It  b  to  be  observed,  that  all  matrimonial  alliances  between  godfathers 
and  the  children  for  whom  they  are  thus  solemnly  engaged,  are  prohibited 
sinoDgst  the  Russians ;  also,  that  the  water  in  the  font  or  cistern  is 
changed  every  new  baptism ;  because  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  defiled 
or  tainted  with  the  original  sin  of  those  who  were  previously  baptized  in 
it.  Those  who  become  proselytes  to  the  Russian  religion,  are  baptized  in 
some  rapid  stream,  or  some  adjacent  river,  in  which  they  are  plunged 
three  times  successively ;  and  if  it  happens  in  the  winter  season,  there  is 
a  hole  broken  in  the  ice  for  the  performance  of  that  ordinance.  If,  how- 
ever, the  person  should  be  of  too  weak  a  constitution  to  undergo  such  a 
violent  iniHatumj  a  barrel-full  of  water  is  poured  over  his  head  three 
times  successively. 

Alter  the  baptism  is  over,  the  priest  takes  the  infant  newly  baptized, 
and  with  his  head  makes  a  cross  upon  the  church-door,  at  which  he  knocks 
three  times  with  a  hammer ;  each  stroke  must  be  so  loud  that  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  baptism  shall  hear  the  sound  of  it ;  for  other- 
wise they  do  not  look  upon  the  infant  as  duly  baptized. 

In  the  evening  of  their  wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  train  of  his  nearest  relations  and  acquaintance,  proceeds  to 
.       wait  on  his  mistress;  the  priest  who  is  to  solemnize  their 
^^^'  nuptials  riding  on  horseback  before  them.     After  the  con- 
gratulations, and  other  compliments,  customary  on  such  joyful  occasions, 
in  tU  countries,  the  company  sit  down  to  table.     *^  But  notwithstanding 
ihure  are  three  elegant  dishes  instantly  served  up,"  says  Olcarius,  ''  no 
one  takes  the  freedom  to  taste  of  them."     At  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
is  a  vacant  seat  intended  for  the  bridegroom.     Whilst  he  is  in  earnest 
(fiieoone  witii  the  bride's  relatioDB,  some  young  gentlemaii  tak«^  ^QMMMsi'^'Ql 
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of  his  chair,  and  does  not  resign  it  without  some  Taloable 
As  soon  as  the  bridegroom  has  thus  redeemed  his  seat,  the  bride  is  io(m- 
duced  into  the  room,  dressed  as  gaily  as  possible,  but  covered  with  a  r&L 
A  curtain  of  crimson  taiFeta,  supported  hy  two  young  gentlemen,  noir 
parts  the  lovers,  and  prevents  them  from  stealing  any  amorona  ghmoM 
from  each  other's  eyes.     In  the  next  place,  the  bride^s  Suacha,  or  agea^ 
wreathes  her  hair,  and  after  she  has  turned  up  her  tresses,  puts  a  crowa 
upon  her  head,  which  is  either  of  gold  or  silver  gilt,  and  lined  with  nik, 
and  of  greater  or  less  value,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  or  drcnmstanoei 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.     The  other  Suacha  is  employed  in 
setting  the  bridegroom  off  to  the  best  advantage.     During  this  inteml, 
some  women  that  are  present  sing  a  number  of  little  merry  catches  to 
divert  them,  whilst  the  bridemaids  strew  hops  upon  the  heads  of  tbe 
company.     Two  lads  after  this  bring  in  a  large  cheese,  and  seireral  rolls  or 
little 'loaves,  in  a  hand-basket,  with  curious  sable  tassels  to  it.     Two  of 
the  bride's  attendants  bring  in  another  cheese,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  bread,  upon  her  particular  account.     All  these  provisions,  after  tlie 
priest  has  blessed  them,  are  carried  to  the  church.    At  last  there  is  a  huge 
silver  basin  set  upon  the  table,  full  of  small  remnants  of  satin  and  tafieto, 
with  several   small  square  pieces  of  silver,  hops,  barley,  and  oats,  ill 
mingled  together.     The  Suacha,  after  she  has  put  the  bride's  veil  over  her 
face  again,  takes  several  handfuls  of  this  medley  out  of  the  basin,  vai 
strews  it  over  the  heads  of  all  the  company.     The  next  ceremony  is  iltt 
exchange  of  their  respective  rings,  which  is  performed  by  the  parents  of 
the  new-married  couple.     The  Suacha  now  conducts  the  bride  to  chardi, 
and  the   bridegroom  follows  with  the  priest,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
indulges  himself  in  drinking  to  that  excess,  that  he  is  obliged  to  hare 
two  attendants  to  support  him,  not  only  whilst  he  rides  on  horseback  to 
the  church,  but  all  the  time  he  is  there  performing  the  matrimonial 
service. 

One  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church,  where  the  ceremony  is  pe^ 
formed,  is  covered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and  another  piece  of  the  same 
silk  is  spread  over  it,  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  apphointed  to 
stand.     The  priest,  before  he  enters  upon  his  office,  demands  their  obla- 
tions, which  consists  in  fish,  pastry,  &c.     Then  he  gives  them  his  bene- 
diction, and  holds  over  their  heads  the  pictures  of  those  saints  who  were 
made  choice  of  to  be  their  patrons.     After  which,  taking  the  right  hand 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  left  of  the  bride  within  his  own  hands,  he  aski 
them  three  times,   ^'  whether  they  sincerely  consent  to  and  approve  of 
their  marriage,  and  whether  they  will  love  each  other  for  the  future  as  is 
their  bounden  duty  so  to  do  ?"     When  they  have  answered  Yef^  all  the 
company  in  general  take  hands  and  join  in  a  solemn  dance,  whilst  the 
priest  sings  the  128th  Psalm  (according  to  the  Hebrew  computation),  in 
which  almost  all  the  blessings  that  attend  the  married  state  are  enume- 
rated.    The  priest,  as  soon  as  the  psalm  is  finished,  puts  a  garland  of  me 
upon  their  heads  ;  but  if  the  man  be  a  widower,  or  the  woman  a  widow, 
then  he  lays  it  upon  their  shoulders.     The  blessing  attendant  on  this 
ceremony  begins  with  these  words.  Increase  and  multiply  ;  and  concludes 
with  that  other  solemn  direction,  which  the  Russians  never  understand  in 
rigorous  tense — Whom  God  hath  joined^  Ut  no  man  put  anmd^r.     As 
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KMQ  M  this  form  of  wards  is  pronounced,  all  the  company  light  their  wax- 

tapen,  and  one  of  ihem  presents  the  pri^  with  a  glass  of  wine,  wliich  he 

Unks,  and  tibe  newly-married  couple  pledge  him.     Tliis  is  done  thrice, 

nd  then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  dash  their  glasses  down  upon  the  floor, 

ind  tiead  the  pieces  under  their  feet,  denouncing  several  maledictions  on 

tn  those  who  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  set  them  at  variance.     At 

the  same  time,  several  women  strew  linseed  and  hempseed  upon  their 

kads. 

After  this  ceremony  is  over,  the  usual  congratulations  are  repeated,  with 
wAl  other  demonstrations  of  gaiety  and  rejoicing  as  generally  accompany 
the  nuptial  rites  in  other  countries.  We  must  not  omit  one  circumstance, 
kwever,  which  is  merry  and  innocent  enough :  the  women  before- 
Bciktioned  take  fast  hold  of  the  bride's  gown,  in  order  to  compel  her,  as  it 
ven,  to  forsake  her  husband ;  but  the  bride  usually  maintains  so  strong 
a  bold  of  him,  that  all  their  endeavours  prove  ineffectual. 

Their  nuptial  ceremonies  thus  far  concluded,  the  bride  goes  home  in  a 
Isssian  car  or  sledge,  attended  by  six  flambeaux,  and  the  bridegroom  on 
hoisebaek.  The  company  come  after  them.  As  soon  as  they  are  all 
within  doors,  the  bridegroom  sits  down  at  the  table  with  his  friends ;  but 
die  women  conduct  the  bride  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  put  her  to  bed. 
Afterwards  some  young  gentlemen  wait  on  the  bridegroom  with  their 
wax-tapers  in  their  hands,  and  conduct  him  to  his  lady's  apartment.  As 
sooo  as  they  are  vrithin  the  chamber,  they  deposit  their  lights  upon  the 
hogsheads  that  surround  the  nuptial  bed.  The  bride,  wrapped  up  in  her 
night-gown,  now  jumps  out  of  bed,  approaches  her  husband  with  much 
iMpect,  and  makes  him  a  very  submissive  and  respectful  obeisance.  TItis 
ia  the  first  moment,  according  to  Oloarius,  that  the  husband  has  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  wife  unveiled.  They  then  sit  down  to  table, 
ttid  sup  together.  Amongst  other  dishes,  there  is  a  roast  fowl  set  before 
tbeiD,  which  the  husband  tears  to  pieces,  throwing  that  part  which  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  whether  it  be  the  leg  or  the  wing,  over  his  shoulder. 
Hid  eating  the  remainder.     Here  the  ceremony  ends. 

nie  spectators  now  withdraw,  and  the  newly-married  couple  go  to 
bed,  after  crossing  themselves,  and  addressing  a  short  prayer  to  the  pic- 
tores  of  their  patron  saints.  An  old  domestic  servant  stands  sentinel  at  the 
chamber-door,  while  some  of  the  company,  who  are  more  superstitious 
thsn  the  rest,  spend  the  interval  in  using  enchantments  for  a  happy  con- 
summation of  this  love  adventure.  The  following  days  are  spent  in  all 
imaginable  demonstrations  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  llie  men  indulge  them- 
idves  in  drinking  to  excess,  whilst  the  husband  carouses  with  his  friends, 
aod  drowns  his  senses  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Russian  funeral  solemnities  are  as  remarkable  in  all  respects  as 
their  nuptial  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  a  sick  person  has  expired,  they  send 
for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  place  them- 
Sokmnhiet.  ^^^^  about  the  Corpse,  and  weep  over  it  if  they  can.  There 
are  women  likewise  who  attend  as  mourners,  and  ask  the 
deeeased,  **  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  Were  his  circumstances 
suxow  and  perplexed  ?  Did  he  want  either  the  necessaries  or  conveni- 
cscM  of  life  V  &c.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  now  make  the  priest  a 
ptuki  oigone  stnmg  bev,  hrtokdy^  and  metheglin,  that  Vie  iqBi^  y^^  ^'^^ 
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the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  the  next  pkce,  the  carpse  ii 
well  washed,  dressed  in  clean  linen,  or  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and  shod 
with  Russia  leather,  and  put  into  a  coffin,  the  arms  being  laid  over  ftlis 
stomach,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  Russians  make  their  coffins  of  the 
trunks  of  hollowed  trees,  and  cover  them  with  cloth,  or  at  least  witk 
the  great*  coat  of  the  deceased.  The  corpse  is  not  carried,  however,  to 
church,  till  it  has  been  kept  eight  or  ten  days  at  home,  if  the  season  or 
circumstances  of  the  deceased  will  admit  of  such  a  delay ;  for  it  is  s 
received  opinion,  that  the  longer  they  stay  in  this  world,  the  better 
reception  they  will  meet  with  in  the  next.  The  priest  thurifies  the  cotpii^ 
and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  till  the  very  day  of  its  interment. 

The  funeral  prooession  is  ranged  or  disposed  in  the  following  manner:— 
A  priest  marches  in  the  front,  carrying  the  image  of  the  particular  aaiot 
who  was  made  choice  of  as  patron  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  he  wis 
baptized.     Four  young   virgins,  who  are  the  nearest  relations  to  the 
deceased,  and  the  chief  mourners,  follow  him  ;  or,  for  want  of  such  female 
friends,  the  same  number  of  women  are  hired  to  attend,  and  to  perfom 
that  melancholy  office.     After  them  comes  the  corpse,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  bearers.     If  the  party  deceased  be  a  monk  or  a  nun,  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  convent  to  which  they  belonged  perform  thii 
last  friendly  office  for  them.     Several  friends  march  on  either  side  of  the 
corpse,  thurifying  it,  and  singing  as  they  go  along,  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits,  and  to  prevent  them  from  hovering  round  about  it.     The  relatioiM 
and  friends  bring  up  the  rear,  each  having  a  wax-taper  in  his  hand.    Afl 
soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  uncovered,  and  the 
image  of  the  deceased's  favourite  saint  is  laid  over  him,  whilst  the  prieit 
repeats  some  prayers  suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion,  or  reads  some  ptf- 
ticular  passages  out  of  the  liturgy.     After  that,  the  relations  and  friends 
bid  their  last  sad  adieu,  either  by  saluting  the  deceased  himself,  or  the  coffis 
in  which  he  is  interred.     The  priest,  in  the  next  place,  comes  close  to  bin 
side,  and  puts  his  passport  or  certificate  into  his  hand,  which  is  signed  by 
the  archbishop,  and  likewise  by  his  father  confessor,   who  soil  it  at  i 
dearer  or  cheaper  rate,  according  to  the  circumstances  or  quality  of  those 
who  purchase  it.     This  billet  is  a  testimonial  of  the  virtue  and  good 
actions  of  the  deceased,  or,  at  least,  of  his  sincere  repentance  of  all  bis 
sins.     When  a  person  at  the  point  of  expiring  is  so  happy  as  to  have  the 
benediction  of  his  priest,  and  after  his  decease,  his  passport  in  Jiis  hand, 
his  immediate  reception  into  heaven  is,  in  their  opinion,  infallibly  secured. 
The  priest  always  recommends  the  deceased  to  the  favour  and  protection 
of  St.  Nicholas.     To  conclude,  the  coffin  is  nailed  up  and  let  down  into 
the  grave,  the  face  of  the  deceased  being  turned  towards  the  east.     The 
friends  and  relations  now  take  their  last  farewell  in  unfeigned  tears,  or  at 
least  in  seeming  sorrow  and  concern,  which  are  expressed  by  mourners 
who  are  hired  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  Russians  frequently  distribute  money  and  provisions  amongst  the 
poor  who  hover  round  the  grave ;  but  it  is  a  very  common  custom  amongst 
them,  according  to  Olearius,  ^'  to  drotcn  their  sorrow  and  (affliction  in  ms- 
the^lin  and  in  brandy  ;"  and  it  too  often  happens  that  they  get  drunk  on 
these  occasions,  in  commemoration  of  their  deceased  friends. 

During  their  mourning,  which  continues  forty  days,  they  make  three 
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hnenl  entertainments,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  third,  the  ninth,  and  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  interment.  A  priest,  who  is  contracted  with  fur 
Aat  pnrpoee,  mnst  spend  some  time  in  prayer  for  the  consolation  and 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  every  night  and  morning,  for  forty  days 
racoessively  in  a  tent,  which  is  erected  on  that  occasion  over  the  grave  of 
the  deceased.  They  commemorate  their  dead,  likewise,  ouce  a  year :  this 
ceremony  consists,  principally,  in  mourning  over  their  tomhs,  and  in  taking 
care  tliat  they  be  duly  perfumed  with  incense  by  some  of  their  mercenary 
pnests,  who,  besides  the  fee  or  gratuity  which  they  receive  for  their 
■cense,  (or  more  properly  the  small  quantity  of  wax  with  which  they 
thurify  the  tombs,)  make  an  advantage  likewise  of  the  various  provisions 
which  are  frequently  brought  to  such  places,  or  of  the  alms  which  are  left 
there,  and  intended  by  the  donors  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  for  the  Russian  nobility  and  gentry  hope  to  atone,  by  their  charita- 
ble donations,  for  their  manifold  and  inhuman  acts  of  oppression. 

TTe  shall  add  in  this  place  an  interesting  account  of  the  burial  of  Prince 
Oalitzin,  in  Moscow,  taken  from  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  who  was  an  eye- 

Barul  of  ^'itoess  of  the  ceremony.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in 
hiuet  Gftlit-  a  small  churcli  near  the  Mareschal  bridge.  The  body  was  laid 
^'  in  a  superb  crimson  coffin,  richly  embossed  with  silver,  and 

placed  beneath  the  dome  of  the  church.  On  a  throne,  raised  at  the  head 
^the  coffin,  stood  the  archbishop,  who  read  the  service.  On  each  side 
Were  ranged  the  inferior  clergy,  clothed,  as  usual,  in  the  most  costly  robes, 
hearing  in  their  hands  wax-tapers,  and  burning  incense.  The  ceremony 
hegan  at  ten  in  the  rooming.  liaving  obtained  admission  to  the  church, 
We  placed  ourselves  among  the  spectators,  immediately  behind  his  grace. 
The  chanting  had  a  solemn  and  sublime  effect.  It  seemed  as  if  choristers 
Were  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  which,  perhaps,  w*as  really  the 
case.  The  words  uttered  were  only  a  constant  repetition  of  '*  Lard  have 
9trcy  upon  ui  !"  or,  in  Russian,  *'  Gho$podi  pamilui !"  When  the  arch- 
hiihop  turned  to  give  his  benediction  to  all  the  people,  he  observed  us,  and 
added  in  Latin,  '^  Pax  vohiteum  I"  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Russians ; 
who  not  comprehending  the  new  words  introduced  into  the  service,  mut- 
tered among  themselves.  Incense  was  then  offered  to  the  pictures  and  to  the 
)eople;  and  that  ceremony  ended,  the  archbishop  read  aloud  a  declaration, 
Purporting  that  the  deceased  died  in  the  true  faith ;  that  he  had  repented 
f  his  errors,  and  that  his  sins  were  al^olved.  Then  turning  to  us,  as  the 
aper  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  he  said  again  in  Latin  :  '^  This  is  what  all. 
on  foreigners  call  the  paaport ;  and  you  relate,  in  books  of  travels,  that 
re  believe  no  soul  can  go  to  heaven  without  it.  Now  I  wish  you  to  under- 
;and  wliat  it  really  is ;  and  to  explain  to  your  countrymen  upon  my 
iithority,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration,  or  certificate,  con- 
uming  the  death  of  the  deceased."  Then  laughing,  he  added,  '^  I  sup- 
ose  you  commit  all  this  to  paper  ;  and  one  day  I  shall  see  an  engraving 
r  this  ceremony,  with  an  old  archbishop  giving  a  passport  to  St.  Peter." 
The  lid  of  the  coffin  being  now  removed,  the  body  of  the  prince  was 
cposed  to  view ;  and  all  the  relatives,  servants,  slaves,  and  other  attend- 
ats,  began  their  loud  lamentations,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Russians ; 
ad  each  person,  walking  round  the  corpse,  made  prostration  before  it,  and 
issed  the  lips  of  the  deoessed*     The  venerable  figure  of  an  o\^  ^w^  "^tn 
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sented  a  most  affecting  spectade.    He  tbrew  himself  flat  on  tbe 
with  a  degree  of  violence  which  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  and  ^Mf] 
stunned  by  the  blow,  remained  a  few  seconds  insensible ;  afterwarda,hiBM|  ; 
sobs  were  heard ;  and  wc  saw  him  tearing  off  and  scattering  hia  white  haiB|r.^ 
He  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  received  his  libertjnpon 
death  of  the  prince ;  but  choosing  rather  to  consign  himself  for  the  Temain 
of  his  days  to  a  convent,  he  retired  for  ever  from  the  world,  saying,  ^sinee  Hi.- 
dear  old  master  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  liring  who  -cared  for  him.*, 

A  plate  was  handed  about,  containing  boiled  rice  and  raisins;  a  ens* 
mony  I  am  unable  to  explain.  The  face  of  the  deceased  was  covered  Vf 
linen,  and  the  archbishop  poured  consecrated  oil,  and  threw  awhiM^ 
powder,  probably  lime,  several  times  upon  it,  pronouncing  some  worfa 
in  the  Russian  language ;  which .  supposing  us  not  to  understand,  W 
repeated  aloud  in  Latin :  ^^  Dust  thou  art ;  and  unto  duH  tkou  wri 
returned !"  The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  then  replaced ;  and,  after  a  requiem^ 
^^  sweet  as  from  blest  voices,''  a  proccteion  began  from  the  church  to  a  ooo^ 
vent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  the  body  was  to  be  inteired* 
There  was  nothing  solemn  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  began  by  thv 
slaves  of  the  deceased  on  foot,  all  of  whom  were  in  mourning.  Next  tUB0 
the  priests,  bearing  tapers;  then  followed  the  body  on  a  common  drosUf 
the  whip  of  the  driver  being  bound  with  crape ;  and  afterwarda  a  lins  sf 
carriages,  of  the  miserable  description  before  observed.  But,  inataad  sf 
that  slow  movement  usually  characteristic  of  funeral  processions,  the  prieslv 
and  the  people  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  the  body  was  jolted  aloiilf 
in  an  uncouth  manner.  Far  behind  the  last  rambling  vehicle  were  assn 
persons  following,  out  of  breath,  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  compenionfc 

Sect  of  RoikclnUciy  or  Ibraniki, — ^This  is  the  only  sect  that  has  sepaialed 
from  the  established  church  in  Russia.  They  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  one  million.  The  date  of  their  separation  was  about  the  year 
1666.  They  pretend  to  be  ardent  lovers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety.  Its  members  assume  the  name  of  Ihraniki, 
that  is,  the  multitude  of  the  elect ;  or,  according  to  others,  Straoivertmy 
that  b,  believers  in  the  ancient  faith  :  but  the  name  given  them  by 
their  adversaries,  and  that  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  is  Radnl- 
niki^  that  is,  schismatics,  or  the  seditious  faction.  In  defence  of  their  aepa- 
ration,  they  allege  the  corruptions,  in  both  doctrine  and  discipline,  thai 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Russian  church.  They  profess  a  rigoroos 
^al  for  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  do  not  understand; 
and  the  transposition  of  a  single  word  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Russian 
Bible,  though  this  transposition  was  intended  to  correct  an  uncouth 
phrase  in  the  translation  commonly  received,  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
tumult.  They  will  not  allow  a  priest  to  administer  baptism  after  having 
tasted  spirituous  liquors ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  they  act  rightly,  since  it  ie 
said,  ^'  that  the  Russian  priests  seldom  touch  the  flask  without  drinking 
deep."  They  hold,  that  there  is  no  subordination  of  rank,  no  superior  or 
inferior  among  the  faithful;  that  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  for 
the  love  of  Christ;  that  Hallelujah  must  be  only  twice  pronounced, 
that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  repeat  it  thrice ;  and  that  a  priest  must  never 
give  a  blessing  except  with  three  fingers.  They  are  regular,  even 
to  austeritjr,  in  their  manners ;   but)  aa  ^ey  Yia;^^  tX-w^  TfiftioaH^  \» 
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•init  (Siriatiaiia  of  other  denominatioiM  into  their  religions  assemblies, 
ftej  have  beeu  suspected  of  committing  in  them  various  abominations ; 
Aiii  however,  ought  not  to  be  believed  without  the  strongest  demonstrative 
fnoi.  They  have  suffered  much  persecution ;  and  various  means  have 
ken  used  to  bring  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  but  in  vain ; 
iiid  aiguments,  promises,  threatenings,  dragoonings,  the  authority  of 
ijttods  and  councils,  seconded  by  racks  and  gibbets — in  a  word,  all  the 
iMihods  that  artifice  or  barbarity  could  suggest,  have  been  practised  ;  but 
flwBe,  instead  of  lessening,  have  increased  their  numbers,  and,  instead  of 
losing,  have  widened  the  breach.  Some  wealthy  merchants  and  great 
hrds  are  attached  to  this  sect ;  and  it  is  widely  diffused  among  the  pea- 
Mats.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  members  of  this  sect  consider  the 
WQiship  of  images  as  gross  idolatry ;  and,  perhaps,  this  practice,  real  ur  sup- 
posed, in  the  Russian  church,  was  one  reason  of  their  separating  from  it. 


SEC.  lU. — OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Besides  the  Ghreek  Church  Proper,  of  which  the  Russian  Church  may  be 
eoQsidered  an  Independent  branch,  there  are  several  other  branches  of  the 
flmie  church,  which  are  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  the  East, 
embracing  an  unknown,  but  large  number  of  members.  Those  which  we 
ebsU  briefly  notice  are,  the  Geor/ion  and  Mingrdian  Greek  Ckurcket^ 
the  Nettorian$^  Christians  of  St,  Tkomaty  JacobUeiy  Copts^  Abyssinians, 
•nd  Armenians.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  of  these  several  com- 
Bimiona,  that  they  are  in  a  miserable  state  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
tad  wretchedness.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  but  little  known  among 
tiwm  ;  but  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has,  within  a  few  years, 
directed  considerable  attention  to  their  necessities ;  and  has  circulated 
searly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  for  their  use,  in  their 
several  languages. 

Sec.  1. — Gwrgian  and  MingrMan  Chureke$. 

Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  two  countries  of  Asia.  Tlio  former  of 
which  lies  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  the  latter  between 
Situation  of  Ciroassia  on  the  north,  and  Guriel  on  the  south.  The 
Georgia  md  former  was  the  ancient  Iberia;  the  latter  in  part  the  ancient 
Miosralia.  Colchis.  The  inhabitants  of  both  these  countries  are  sunk 
in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarism.  Yet  an  interest  attaches  to 
them  on  account  of  their  religion,  which  was  once  more  flourishing  than 
at  present.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Church.  These  two  people 
wee  said  to  profess  the  same  fiiith,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
MiogreHans,  residing  in  the  mountains  and  woods,  are  more  vicious  and 
depraved  in  morals  than  the  Georgians. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  a  pontiff  at   its  head,  whom  they  call 

Caikoliooiy  or  the  Catholic — who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to 

the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople — but  is,  in  every  other  respect, 

T^     independent  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction.      They  bvr^  b\%\\s^ 

Ponttifik    ^^^  priests^  who  are  not  only  ignorant,  \)\it  excee^\ii\8l^^  ^\%w;^«Xft 

mnd  eoavpL   Some  of  their  bubops  are  able  neitbet  to  teiA  hot  ^mXA^  «&& 

m  tmdar  io  dwAuge  their  daty  learn  to  say  mass  by  \ieax\i » ^Vv^^Vw 
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ever,  they  are  never  inclined  to  do  without  being  very  well  paid  for  tiw 
trouble. 

The  priests  are  allowed  not  only  to  marry,  according  to  the  custom  tf 
tlie  Greek  Church,  before  ordination,  but  also  to  enter  into  second  nat- 
TbeirPrietU,  "^g^s  at  the  expense  only  of  a  dispensation  from  the  biihom 
which  amounts  to  about  a  pistole.  In  short,  they  may  nuRJ 
a  third  or  fourth  time  upon  paying  double  fees  for  every  new  indnlgOMti 
The  patriarch,  likewise,  never  ordains  a  bishop  without  being  fint  paid 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  crowns. 

When  any  person  is  very  much  indisposed  amongst  them,  he  sends  for  i 
priest,  who  attends  him  rather  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician,  iliaa  at  i 
father-confessor ;  for  he  never  mentions  one  word  of  confession  to  bit 
patient.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  particular  book,  which  he  caixici 
about  him  for  that  purpose,  with  an  extraordinary  display  of  fictitiooi 
gravity  and  circumspection,  he  pretends  to  find  therein  the  real  cause  of 
the  distemper,  which  he  usually  ascribes  to  the  high  displeasure  of  bodm 
of  their  images  ;  for  it  is  a  received  notion  amongst  them,  that  their 
images  are  capable  of  gratifying  their  resentments  on  those  who  have 
offended  them.  The  cause  of  the  disorder  being  thus  decidedly  ascertabed, 
the  priestly  physician  enjoins  his  patient  to  make  atonement  f or  his  flW 
by  some  acceptable  oblation  to  the  incensed  image,— ^-that  is  to  say,  b(MM 
valuable  present  in  money  or  effects,  which  he  always  takes  care  to  wp^ 
to  his  own  private  advantage. 

In  regard  to  their  baptismal  ceremonies, — as  soon  as  an  infant  is  boiDf 
the  papas,  or  priest,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  mf^ 
days  afterwards  anoints  him  with  the  Myrone — that  is,  their 
Ceremonies^    consecrated   oil;  but  he  never  baptizes  him  till  two  yetf* 
after ;   and  the  following  form  is  observed  : — The  child  is 
brought  to  the  church,  and  presented  to  the  papas^  who  immediately  tski 
his  name^  and  lights  a  little  wax-taper ;  after  which  he  reads  a  long 
lesson,  and  repeats  several  prayers  suitable  to  the  occasion.     After  thsi, 
the  godfather  undresses  the  infant,  and  plunges  him  naked  into  a  kind  of 
font  or  bathing-vessel,  full  of  lukewarm  water,  mixed  with  walnut-oil, 
and  washes  his  body  all  over,  the  papas  taking  no  share  in  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  nor  pronouncing  a  single  syllable  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 
After  this  general  ablution,  however,  he  advances  towards  the  water- 
vessel,  and  gives  the  Myrone  to  the  godfather,  to  anoint  the  infant.    The 
godfather  accordingly  anoints  his  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  breast,  navel, 
knees,  soles  of  the  feet,  heels,  haras,  loins,  shoulders,  and  the  crovni  of  his 
head.     After  this  ceremony  is  over,  he  plunges  him  again  into  the  font, 
or  water- vessel,  and  offers  him  a  bit  of  blessed  bread  to  eat,  and  a  small 
portion  of  sacred  wine  to  drink.     If  the  child  swallows  them,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  omen.     In  conclusion,  the  godfather  returns  the  infant 
to  its  mother,  saying  three  times,  ''  You  delivered  him  into  my  handi  a 
JeWy  and  I  retwn  him  to  you  a  Christian" 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Georgians, 

which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  contract,  by  way  of  bargain 

and  sale.     The  parents  bring  tlieir  daughters  to  market,  and 

yvmom'r§    ^ff^^  ^^^^''  ^®  purcbasors  for  a  patWcxAwc  «Ai\sv^>«9\\v^\\]^^gc«ktoc 
'  or  smaller,  according  to  ibe  Na\u^  ol  Wkc  \\NVft%  ^xk^ms^^qm^ 
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A  fiemtle  who  has  never  been  married  commands  a  much  higher  price  than 
a  widow,  and  a  virgin  in  her  bloom  more  than  an  antiquated  maid.  As 
soon  as  the  purchase-money  is  raised  and  ready,  the  father  of  the  bride- 
pDom  gives  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  son  attends  with  his  cash  in 
fcand,  and  deposits  it  on  the  table  before  ho  offers  to  sit  down :  at  the 
auBe  time,  the  relations  of  the  bride  provide  an  equivalent,  which  is 
geoenlly  as  near  the  value  of  his  money  as  possible,  consisting  of  all 
BMoner  of  necessary  household  goods,  cattle,  clothes,  slaves,  &d.  This 
cotom  appears  to  be  very  ancient ;  and  after  the  entertainment  is  over, 
fhe  bride  repairs  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  attended  by  her  relations, 
ftieDds,  and  acquaintance.  The  procession  is  enlivened  by  a  concert  of 
instrnmental  music ;  the  contractors  going  before,  to  inform  the  family 
tint  the  newly-married  couple  will  arrive  soon  at  home.  These  messen- 
gns,  on  their  first  arrival,  are  presented  with  bread,  wine,  and  meat ; 
without  offering  to  enter  the  house,  however,  they  take  the  flagon  of  wine, 
ad  ponr  it  lavishly  round  about  it.  This  libation  is  consecrated  by  their 
hetrty  wishes  for  the  health,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  newly-married 
eonple.  After  this  they  return  to  the  bride,  and  conduct  her  home  to  her 
hnaband's  apartment,  in  which  the  other  relations  and  friends  are  all 
iflBembled.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  carpet  is  spread  upon  the  floor ; 
and  a  pitcher  of  wine,  with  a  kettle-full  of  dough,  called  Gom,  with  which 
they  make  their  bread,  are  set  upon  it.  Soon  after  her  entrance,  the 
bride  kicks  down  the  pitcher,  and  scatters  the  paste  with  both  her  hands 
an  over  the  room.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  mystical  design  of 
this  practice,  unless  it  bo  emblematical  of  the  plenty  and  fruitfulness  of 
the  marriage  state.  The  ceremony  is  attended  with  the  usual  pastimes 
and  demonstrations  of  joy  which  are  customary  on  such  public  occasions. 

The  essential  part  of  the  nuptial  mystery,  however,  is  not  solemnized 
here,  but  in  a  private  apartment,  for  fear  the  sorcerers  should  cast  a  spell 
upon  the  newly-married  couple.  The  bridegroom  and  his  bride  stand 
with  their  godfather  before  a  priest,  who  reads  over  the  marriage  words 
by  the  light  of  a  wax-taper ;  and  two  garlands  of  flowers,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  are  set  close  to  each  other  on  an  adjoining  table,  with  tufts  of 
warious  colours ;  a  tavaiole,  that  is,  a  veil ;  a  glass  of  wine,  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  a  needle  and  thread.  The  godfather  now  throws  a  veil  over 
the  bridegroom's  head,  and,  whilst  the  priest  is  reading  the  ceremony, 
sews  the  garments  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  together.  This  godfather 
likewise  puts  crowns  upon  their  heads,  changing  them  three  or  four 
times,  successively,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  prayers  repeated  on  tho 
occasion.  After  this,  he  takes  the  glass  and  the  pieces  of  bread  into  his 
hands,  and  gives  the  bridegroom  one  bit,  and  the  bride  another  :  this  he 
repeats  three  times,  and  eats  what  is  left  himself.  He  now  gives  them  the 
glass  three  times  a-piece,  and  then  drinks  the  remainder,  which  concludes 
the  ceremony. 

The  veil  made  use  of  on  this  occasion,  is  the  emblem  or  image  of  the 
nnptial  bed ;  and  the  thread,  with  which  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are 
sewed  together,  the  symbol  of  the  conjugal  knot ;  but  as  the  Georgians 
and  Mingrelians  are  addicted  to  divorce  and  to  discard  their  wives,  and  as 
they  are  frequently^  g^^^^X  of  fornication  and  polygamy^  the  fragility  of 
ibe  ibnmd  h  looked  upon  aa  a  lively  representation  ot  t>SL^  y^^tv^x:^  ^xA. 
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uncertain  duration  of  this  happy  union.  The  bread  and  wine  denote  ilMir  ' 
community,  or  haying  things  in  common  together.  The  god&ther  mIi 
and  drinks  the  remains,  to  intimate  that  he  has  contracted  a  kind  «l 
relationship  with  them,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  an  impartial  judge,  or  It 
be  the  arbitrator,  in  any  controversies  Uiat  may  afterwards  arise  betwwi 
them. 

The  mourning  of  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  the  accounts  of  sevsal 
travellers,  is  like  that  of  persons  in  the  very  depth  of  despair,  and  conaA 

not  only  in  weeping,  or  rather  howling,  in  honour  of  ihdr 
Ceremraici.     ^c*^»  ^^^  also  ^^^  shaving  their  beards  and  eyebrows.     Mq» 

over,  when  a  wife  loses  her  husband,  or  some  other  near  reb" 
tion,  she  rends  her  clothes,  strips  herself  naked  to  the  waist,  tears  ktf 
hair,  scarifies  her  body,  and  scratches  her  face  all  over.  The  men  lik^  j 
wise  behave  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  more  or  less  violent,  at 
necessity,  inclination,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  mourning  pronipi 
them.  This  continues  forty  days,  with  a  gradual  diminution  ii  fhtk 
sorrow,  as  that  term  draws  near  to  its  expiration. 

On  the  ten  first  days,  the  relations  and  intimate  friends  and  aoqntiDtr 
ance  meet  constantly  to  weep  over  the  deceased.  Tlieir  cries  and  hoiri- 
ings,  their  transports  of  sorrow,  and  their  nlence  and  serenity  of  mindi 
alternately  succeed  each  other.  On  the  last  day  they  inter  the  oorpK^ 
on  which  occasion  the  catholicos  puts  upon  the  breasts  of  those  who  die  is 
the  faith  a  letter  or  petition,  in  which  he  humbly  beseeches  St.  Peter  i» 
open  the  gate  of  heaven  for  them,  and  to  admit  of  their  entrance.  Th* 
ceremony  is  sometimes  performed  even  before  they  put  them  intbeir 
shrouds.  On  the  fortieth  day  of  their  mourning,  the  G^eorgians  hate  t 
funeral  entertainment  for  the  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance  d  tte 
deceased,  at  which  the  men  sit  at  one  table,  and  the  women  at  another. 
The  bishop  now  reads  a  mass  for  the  dead,  and  takes,  for  his  fee  or  gn^ 
■  tuity,  everjrthing  that  was  allotted  to  the  service  of  the  deceased. 

See.  2. — Nettarian  Churches. 

There  are  several  sects  of  Christians  in  the  Levant,  who  are  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Syrians :  but  the  mbei 
considerable  part  of  them  are  those  who  pass  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  NeitorianSy  and  in  reality  revere  Nestorius,  who  was 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  by 
invoking  him  in  their  prayers. 

The  occasion  of  the  fatal  controversy  in  which  Nestorius  involved  the 
church,  was  furnished  by  Anastasius,  who  was  honoured  with  his  friend- 
ship. 

This  presbyter,  in  a  public  discourse,  delivered  in  424,  declaimed 
warmly  against  the  title  of  Mother  of  Gody  which  was  then  frequently 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mart/  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arians,  giving 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  was  ratlier  to  be  called  Mother  of 
Christy  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  Son  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earthly  parent.  Nes- 
torius applauded  these  sentiments,  and  explained  and  defended  them  in 
'^Yeral  discourses. 

^n  oppomtion  to  Aim,  Eutychea,  an  a\>Y»ot  at  Coni^TiV;Ya»<^%^  ^m^sx^ 
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Ikt  iheie  iiatims  were  so  united  in  Chriet,  as  to  fonn  but  one  nature, 
Ikt  oC  tlie  Incarnate  word.  It  was  an  age  when  men  were  fast  losing 
i^  of  the  Qospel,  and  contending  about  modes  and  forms ;  and  these 
flppsnte  opinions  threw  the  whole  Eastern  world  into  bitter  contention, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  great  division  which  continues  to  this  day  among 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The  followers  of  the 
Amer  are  called  Nestorians ;  the  latter,  Monophysites. 

The  Nestorians  early  became  the  chief  propagators  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
But  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Persian  monarch  Pherazes,  by 
vhoin  their  opponents  were  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  and  their  patriarch . 
«M  established  at  Seleucia.  They  established  a  school  at  Nisibis  under 
Bttsmnas,  a  disciple  of  Nestorius,  from  whence  proceeded,  in  the  fifth 
tad  sixth  centuries,  a  band  of  missionaries,  who  spread  abroad  their 
tnets,  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  they  won  over  to  their  faith  the  prince  of  Tartary,  who 
WIS  baptized  John  ;  and  because  he  exercised  the  office  of  presbyter,  was, 
with  his  successors,  called  Prester  John.  They  made  converts,  also,  of  the 
Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who,  it  is  supposed,  received  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  Syrian  Mar  Thomas,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

Iliey  formed,  at  one  time,  an  immense  body,  but  dwindled  away 
before  the  Saracen  power,  and  the  exasperated  heathen  priests  and  jealous 
Chinese  emperors.  They  acknowledged  but  one  patriarch  until  1551, 
^0  resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mousul.  But  at  this 
period,  the  Papists  succeeded  in  dividing  them,  and  a  new  patriarch  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Julius  III.«  and  established  over  the  adherents  to 
the  pope,  in  the  city  of  Ormus.  The  great  patriarch  at  Mousul,  called 
Blias,  has  continued,  however,  to  be  acknowledged  to  this  day,  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nestorians,  who  are  scattered  over  Asia. 

Throughout  this  long  period,  they  have  maintained  considerable  purity 
of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  kept  free  from  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  of  the 
Grreek  and  Latin  churches.  Of  their  present  number  and  religious  charac- 
ter we  know  but  little.  Probably  they  are  very  ignorant,  debased,  and 
kirrupt.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  such  religious  customs  among  the  Nestorians, 
IS  may  be  more  properly  thought  an  essential  part  of  this  history.  Before 
the  sixth  century,  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  was  digni- 
h^Cltnj.  ^^  *™^  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Catholic,  which  he  has 
retained  ever  since.  His  clergy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Greeks 
n  Constantinople,  consist  of  married  and  monastic  priests.  The  latter,  in 
^jria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  dressed  in  black,  with  a  capuche,  or  hood, 
vhich  covers  the  crown  of  their  head  like  a  calot,  and  hangs  down  upon 
he  shoulders  like  a  veil.  Over  this  they  wear  a  turban,  the  cap  and  the 
inen  cloth  of  which  are  of  a  deep  blue.  The  patriarch  and  the  bishops 
ire  not  distmguished  from  the  priests  by  any  particular  dress,  but  by 
heir  pastoral  staff  and  a  cross,  which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  and  hold 
»ut  for  the  devotees  to  kiss.  The  head  of  the  former  is  made  either  like 
k  crutch,  or  a  crosier.  The  vestments  of  their  married  priests  are  all  black 
ikewise,  or  at  least  dark  grejr;  but  instead  of  we«nu|^  ^  c«^\i<dcvft  w^sr 
harbernds^  tbejr  bMve  a  round  cap  with  a  large  button  vi^iiV!kv&  \a^  ^' 

•  Manh's  Bw.  Hbt«ry. 
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Besides  the  regular  monastic  priests,  there  are  seyeral  oonvents  in  HiMM 
potamia,  the  monks  of  which  are  not  priests,  but  style  themselTCS  C«k| 
of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony.  The  habit  of  these  Nestorian  monks  itM 
open  black  cassock,  which  b  girt  round  them  with  a  leathern  surcni^ 
and  a  gown  over  it,  the  sleeves  of  which  are  very  large.  They  wear  nt 
capuche,  but  a  purple  turban  instead  of  it.  At  midnight,  momiog,  adl 
evening,  they  repeat  the  church  service,  but  spend  the  remainder  of  ik$ 
day  in  tilling  their  grounds. 

The  churches  belonging  to  the  Ncstorians  are  divided  by  balustradei|i| 
.  rails ;  and  one  part  of  them  is  always  allotted  for  the  peculiar  service  d 

Chnrehes.  ^^^  women.  The  font  is  erected  on  the  south  side.  What 
they  say  their  prayers  and  pay  their  adoration  to  the  Soprens 
Being,  they  always  turn  their  faces  towards  the  east.  Before  the  entnaes 
into  ^ese  churches,  there  is,  generally,  a  large  court,  with  a  very  soiiB 
door.  This  court  was  originally  the  place  appointed  for  the  reception  d 
penitents,  and  was  made  use  of  as  a  bar  to  t  e  profane,  in  order  to  prs> 
vent  them  hearing  and  seeing  the  different  proceedings  and  ceremoniei  of 
the  Christian  assemblies. 

Independently  of  the  fasts  which  are  generally  observed  by  the  Chm- 
tians  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Nestorians  keep  one  in  particular,  whiob 
continues  three  days;  it  is  called  the  Fast  of  Ninereh, 
NiiieTeh.^  because  they  therein  imitate  the  repenting  Ninevites^  who  did 
penance  for  their  sins  for  three  days  after  the  preaching  of  tbs 
prophet  Jonas.  Tliis  fast  is  the  introduction  to  their  Lent. 
^  The  Christians  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  have  added  to  their  calen- 
dar one  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  penitent  thief,  which  is  do( 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  it  is  called  by  them  Lass-aIt 
JEMiN,  that  is,  the  Thief  on  the  right  hand.  This  falls  upon  the  octave  of 
Easter. 

The  bathing  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  river  Jordan  must  be 
reckoned  amongst  their  religious  customs,  but  the  ceremony  itself  is  very 
.  idle  and  ridiculous.  These  people,  however,  practise  it  as  an 
Bathing.  ^^  ^^  devotion,  .and  Christians  of  all  denominations,  as  Greeks, 
Nestorians,  Copts,  &c.,  wash  themselves  naked  in  the  river 
with  great  solemnity,  in  commemoration  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  baptism. 
In  this  instance,  they  concern  themselves  as  little  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence  of  the  sexes,  as  of  the  sects ;  for  men  and  women  jump  promis- 
cuously into  the  river,  and  plunge  down  to  the  bottom.  Some  of  the 
most  zealous  devotees  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  sacred  stream ;  othen 
carry  a  quantity  of  the  water  avvay  with  them  in  bottles ;  and  the  ver} 
dirt,  sand,  and  grass  that  grows  upon  the  banks,  are  all  looked  upon  at 
saored  relics. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  the  Syrians  are  very  singular  and  remark- 
able. The  bridegroom  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  bride  on  horae- 
back,  between  two  drawn  swords,  which  are  carried  by  twc 
Ceremonies.  ™^^  ®^®  before  and  the  other  behind  him.  The  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintance  of  the  bride  receive  him  with  theii 
flambeaux  lighted,  and  music  preceding  them,  accompanied  with  songa, 
^c]Bm&ti0D8f  and  other  testimonies  of  geneniX'^oy.  On  VX\«  ^^^\n<^xQ^< 

^degroom  gives  his  spouse  an  unconxteoxia  V\qV^  ^tA"  c.Ck%£isA3Q^\ii 
'  offbjB  iboee,  as  a  token  of  her  anbrnXaaxon  asi^  o\ie^\«w». 
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Wkm  t  Chnatian  di(*«  at  Bagdad,  the  neighbours  assemble,  in  order  to 
1  fldbrai  his  fimenl  obsequies.  At  their  return  from  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, a  handsome  collation  is  always  prepared  for  their  re- 
freahment  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  every  one  is 
welcome  without  distinction,  insomuch  tliat  sometimes  a 
kodied  and  fifty,  or  more,  appear  at  these  funeral  entertainments.  The 
■art'day,  the  company  meet  in  order  to  pray  together  over  the  grave  of 
ths  dec^ised,  which  is  likewise  repeated  on  the  third  day  ;  when  there  is 
Bother  public  entertainment  provided  for  them,  and  in  general  the  same 
nefeome  is  given  to  all  as  before.  These  ceremonies  are  repeated  on  the 
Kfenth  day,  the  fifteenth,  the  thirtieth,  and  the  fortieth,  after  the  decease. 
At  Damas,  the  Christian  women  sing  and  weep  over  their  dead. 
Thevenot  saw  a  company  of  these  female  mourners,  accompanied  by  two 
MB  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  howling  over  the  dead,  and 
besting  their  breasts  to  express  their  sorrow.  Every  now  and  tlicn  they 
■ade  a  halt ;  then  fell  into  a  ring,  and  snapping  their  fingers,  as  if  they 
were  playing  with  castanets,  danced  and  sung  to  the  sound,  whilst  others 
kept  time  in  hideous  bowlings.  Tlie  ceremony  concluded  with  mutual 
tntimonies  of  respect ;  after  which  they  departed,  dancing  and  snapping 
tUr  fingers  as  before.  Nearly  the  same  ceremonies  are  observed  at  Rama 
niimilar  occasions.  Father  Le  Brun  says,  ''that  they  weep  for  about 
Uf  an  hour  over  the  grave  of  their  deceased  friends  ;  then  rise  and  fall 
into  a  ring,  as  if  they  were  going  to  dance  to  the  Irateh." — Two  of  them 
ifter  this  quit  the  ring,  and  planting  themselves  in  the  middle,  there  make 
1^  thousand  grimaces,  howling  and  clapping  their  hands.  After  this  fright- 
hl  noise,  they  sit  down  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  tears.  All  the  female 
UKmrners  that  Le  Brun  saw,  relieved  each  other.  Those  who  had  finished 
Went  home,  and  others  supplied  their  place.  When  these  women  stood 
lip  in  order  to  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  they  covered  their  heads  with 
ft  black  veil. 

See.  3. — Chriitiam  of  Sl  Thonuu, 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  inhabit 

the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  there  exists  much  difference  of 

^ .  .       opinion.     The  Portuguese,  who  first  opened  the  navigation  of 

"*'°*     India,   in  the  fifteenth  century,  and   found  them  seated  there 

for  ages,  assert  that  St.  Tliomas,  the  apostle,  preached  the  gospel  in  India, 

and  that  these  are  the  descendants  of  his  proselytes. 

The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  declare  themselves  descendants  of  one 

Mar  Thomas  or  Thomas  Cana,  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  settled  at 

i^  •  •      r.u-  ConcTanor.     Mar  Thomas  married  two  wives,  and  had 

OpiDion  01  the   ,       o  mi        t  •! »         i        i      i*  i    .  «. 

Christinns  of  St.  iBsue  by  each.     The  cliildrcn  by  the  former  were  heirs  to  all 
riiomaa.  his  effects  and  lands,  which  were  situate  in  the  southern 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Congranor ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  who  was  a 
ii€*gro-slave  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  inherited  the  settlement  of 
which  their  father  died  possessed  in  the  north.  In  process  of  time,  his 
descendants  became  veiy  numerous,  and  constituted  two  considerable 
branches,  which  were  never  united  nor  allied  to  eac\\  olYiei.  TVv^  Ssasa^ 
bis  £nt  wife,  from  whom  the  nohxlitj  are  descended,  \ooVl  4on«{w  V\^ 
fMinca  ibe  CbmtmnB  of -the  other  branch,  and  carry  ftira  a.'^«A©a 
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high  a  pitch,  as  to  separate  tbemselves  from  their  oommunioD,  and  to 
temn  the  ministry  of  their  priests.  Mar  Tkamoi^  whom  these  GhristkM 
look  upon  as  their  common  parent,  flourished,  according  to  the  gounl 
notion,  in  the  tenth  century ;  but  M.  la  Croza  thinks  that  he  liTed  in  tti 
sixth.  These  Christians  enjo^red  so  many  valuable  privileges  under  tfai 
sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  grew  so  powerful,  that  they  at  length  clodii 
kings  out  of  their  own  nation  and  religion.  They  continued  in  thisftait 
of  independence  till  the  death  of  one  of  their  sovereigns,  who  leaving  m 
heir  to  the  throne,  they  adopted  a  young  idolatrous  prince  who  was  Imi 
neighbour,  and  appointed  him  to  be  his  successor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  vice-provost  of  the  college  of  Fort-Willian, 

who  visited  these  Christians  in  1806,  and  counts  fifty-five  churdies  ii 

,    Malayala^*  denies  that  they  are  Nestorians,  aud  obserfci 

■ccount!*^  "" '  ^^^  *^®"^  doctrines  "  are  contained  in  a  very  few  artidM^ 

and  are  not  at  variance  in  essentials  with  Uie  doctriaei  d 
the  church  of  England.  They  are  usually  denominated  Jacoibitm^i  bat 
they  differ  in  ceremonial  from  the  church  of  that  name  in  Sjrria,  and  ia- 
deed  from  any  existing  church  in  the  world.  Their  proper  designatioB, 
and  that  which  is  sanctioned  by  their  own  nse,  is  Syrian  CAriitimu « 
The  Syrian  Church  of  Malayala."  Yet  the  Doctor  remarks,  that  ihtf 
acknowledge  "  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,"  and  that  they  are  conneetid 
with  certain  churches  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  215  in  number,  aid 
labouring  under  circumstances  of  discouragement  and  distress ;  bat  be 
does  not  say  whether  it  is  to  the  Greek  or  the  JaeobUe  Patriardi  of 
Antioch  that  they  are  subject.;]; 

In  respect  to  their  religious  ceremonies  they  observe  at  Easter  a  kind 
of  public  collation,  which  bears  some  affinity  with  the   Aytqw  of  the 
primitive   Christians.      This  feast  or  entertainment  consuti 
Cattoml?"'  generally  of  nothing  but  a  few  herbs,  fruits,  and  rice ;  and  is 
made  in  the  fore-court  before  the  church-porch.     The  priests 
at  those  times  have  a  double,  and  the  bishop  a  triple  portion  of  what  is 
provided.     To  these  Agap<B^  we  must  add  another  ceremony,  called  by 
the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  their  Casture,  which  is  said  to  be  an 
emblem,  or  symbol,  of  brotherly  love.      During  the  time  they  axe  in 
the  church,  they  take  hold  of  the  hands  of  one  of  their  most  ancient 
Cacanares,  or  priests,  and  in  that  posture  receive  his  benediction. 

These  Christians  have  holy  water  placed  at  their  church-doors,  with 
which  they  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  repeating  at  the  same  time  a 
prayer  in  commemoration  of  Nestarius,  It  is  merely  a  little  common 
water  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  mould,  taken  out  of  the  road 
through  which  St.  Thomas  had  travelled.  In  case  they  have  no  such 
mould,  they  throw  a  few  grains  of  frankincense  into  it.  We  have  before 
observed,  that  they  have  not  only  crosses,  but  pictures  or  representations 
of  them,  hung  up  in  their  churches;  and  the  priests  likewise  cany  a 

*  Malayala  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  vfhole  region  within  them,  from  Caie 
Cormorin  to  Cape  Illi :  whereat  the  province  of  Malabar  commonly  socalled,  contains  only 
the  northern  districts,  not  including  the  country  of  Travancore, 

t  Their  Liturgy,  Dr.  B.  tells  us,  is  derived  from  that  of  the  early  church  of  AntioA, 
called  ^  Liturgia  Jaoobi  Apottoli.** — And,  accor^n^  \o  Mt.  0\SVKtTi^\Vv«*<  Jaoobitct  Umib- 
fm  bMil  nthcr  deduce  their  name  and  pedigite  Irom  ^i.  Samc^  \\i«  Kvm.'Cl^^ 
^  AJl  nligiom. 
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meifiz  in  piooeiaioii,  obliging  the  devotees  who  aasiti  to  salute  it.  This 
Ht  of  deTotion  has  been  embraced  even  by  the  Pagans.  There  are  also 
wwes  erected  not  only  in  their  streets  and  high  roads,  but  in  the  most 
adtwj  places.  They  are  erected  on  a  pedestal,  in  which  there  is  a  hole 
V  caTitj)  lug9  enough  to  contain  a  burning  lamp  ;  and  the  Indians  fre- 
focirtly  oontribnte  towards  the  oil  that  is  spent  to  support  these  lamps. 

The  ose  of  bells  is  prohibited  amongst  those  Chaldeans  who  live  under 
tte  inthoritj'  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Indians ;  because  the  sound  of  those 
Mfaromeota,  in  their  opinion^  is  offensive  and  incommodious  to  their  idols: 
the  ancient  Pagans  were  no  strangers  to  this  idle  notion. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  Indian  Christians,  out  of  devotion. 
Id  lie  all  night  in  their  churches ;  and  the  same  custom  was  frequently 
observed  by  the  ancient  idolaters.  The  posture  of  these  Indians,  when 
ttey  say  their  prayers,  is  prostration  with  their  faces  to  the  ground. 

A  dMcription  of  their  dances  may  be  properly  enough  introduced  in  this 
place.  The  men  dance  by  themselves,  and  the  maidens  and  married 
women  also  by  themselves,  with  all  imaginable  modesty  and  decorum. 
Before  they  begin,  they  not  only  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  sing  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  hymn  in  commemoration  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
TwmIimw^  likewise,  amongst  whom  these  Christians  live,  make  dancing  a 
part  of  their  divine  worship  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  principal 
iNmament,  and  an  essential  act  of  devotion,  at  the  festivals  of  the  ancient 
Pagans.  With  regard  to  their  songs,  the  subject  of  them  is  always  either 
the  virtnes  of  their  saints,  or  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors. 

Seo*  4. — Rdigiofu  Cerenumiei  and  Ctutonu  of  the  Jaeobitei. 

Were  we  to  include  under  the  denomination  of  JacobiUi  all  the  Mo- 
KOPBTsiTES  of  the  Levant,*-that  is,  all  those  who  are  charged  with  the 

heresy  of  acknowledging  but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ, — it 
^^g^gg^^     must  be  acknowledged  that  their  sect  would  bo  very  extensive ; 

for  then  we  must  reckon  the  Armmiam^  Copktiy  and  the  Abyai- 
niatu^  amongst  the  number.  But  tliere  are  very  few  who  can  strictly  and 
justly  be  termed  JacobiU$y  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  reside  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  There  are  not  above  40  or  45,000  families  of  their  per- 
suasion ;  and  even  they  themselves  are  divided  in  point  of  principle ;  some 
of  them  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  others  continuiug 
in  a  state  of  separation.  The  latter  have  two  patriarchs,  who  generally 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other :  one  of  them  resides  at  Carcmit, 
and  the  other  at  Derzapharam  ;  independently  of  whom,  there  is  another 
patriarch  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  resides  at  Aleppo,  and  is 
dependant  on,  and  absolutely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
As  to  the  articles  of  their  belief,  the  Manophytitei^  in  general,  (whether 
Doctri  Armenians,  Cophti,  or  Abyssinians,)  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
Dioscorus,  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  the  nature  and  pereon 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  that  degree  of  exactness,  that,  in  order  the  more 
clearly  to  express  their  belief,  they  make  the  sign  of  tlie  cross,  according 
to  Brcrewood,  with  one  finger  only^  whereas  the  other  Easterns  make  umo 
of  two  :  for  this  reason,  they  are  looked  upon  and  treated  as  heretxs, 
though  in  reality  there  is  no  other  difference  but  in  point  of  terms  between 
them  mad  the  dirine$  of  the  Latin  Church.     This  iB  Teadi\y  afikiio^V^i^\ 
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by  tho  most  learned  men  amongst  them  at  this  very  day  ;  and  is  eTideii 
from  the  conferences  which  Father  Christopher  Roderie^  the  pope's  legift0 
in  Egypt,  had  with  the  Cophti,  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation  -betwea 
the  two  churches.  They  ingenuously  confessed,  that  the  only  reasoB  rf 
their  making  uSe  of  such  terms,  was  purely  to  testify  their  abhoirenoc  aal 
detestation  of  the  Nestorians ;  for  that,  in  reality,  they  were  of  the  niM 
opinion  with  the  Latin  Church,  and  freely  owned  the  two  natures  of  Jbrw 
Christ.  They  further  insisted  that  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  im 
more  clearly  explained  by  their  asserting  the  unit^  of  ChrUf*  nafytn; 
because  there  is  but  one  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  God  and  man.  Oi 
the  contrary,  the  Latins  speak  of  these  two  natures  as  if  they  were  serered 
from  one  another,  and  did  not  constitute  one  real  whole. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  likewise,  that  Dioscorus,  who  softened  some  of  the 
harsh  terms  which  were  made  use  of  by  Eutyches,  declared  bis  opiniot 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  compound  of  two  natures ;  although  he  wm 
not  in  himself  two  distinct  natures,  "which,"  says  Father  Simon,  ^^appeiii 
an  orthodox  notion :"  for  they  will  not  acknowledge  that  there  were  two 
distinct  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  fear  of  establishing  two  Chbisii. 
The  whole  of  this  mighty  disagreement  arises,  however,  from  the  diffwBiit 
construction  which  each  party  puts  on  those  two  terms,  nature  and /mtim. 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  ambition  of  not  swerving  in  the  least  from  ft 
position  once  laid  down,  and  which  was  the  principal  reason  why  Eatyches 
maintained  his  opinion  with  so  much  obstinacy  :  from  which  it  appearii 
that  the  terms  he  uses  ought  not  to  be  understood  in  their  most  strict  tjA 
rigorous  sense,  but  be  construed  and  restrained  to  that  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  admitting  but  one  Christ,  and  consequently  but  one  nature, 
after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  divine  and  human,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  incomprehensible  to  our  weak  understandings. 

In  regard  to  all  other  points,  relating  either  to  the  faith  or  ceremonies 
of  the  Jacobites,  the  accounts  which  Brerewood  bns  given  us  of  them  are 

^  not  always  strictly  just.      For  instance,  they  neither  deny  a 

state  of  purgaJtory^  nor  reject  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  he  per- 
emptorily asserts  upon  the  authority  of  Thomas  the  Jesuit ;  but  fJior 
notions  in  those  particulars  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  other 
oriental  nations.  Neither  is  it  true  that  they  consecrate  the  sacrament 
with  unleavened  bread ;  tho  Armenians,  and,  according  to  Alvares,  the 
Ethiopians,  only  excepted  ;  for  the  true  Jacobites,  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, make  use  of  leavened  bread.  Gregory  XIII.  who  purposed  to  found 
a  college  at  Rome  for  the  Jacobites,  there  being  one  antecedently  erected 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Maronites,  would  no  doubt  have  indulged 
them,  as  well  a§  the  Greeks,  with  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  with 
leavened  bread ;  but  in  regard  to  confession^  the  assertion  that  it  is  not 
practised  amongst  them,  is  likewise  a  gross  mistake ;  for  as  it  is  not  looked 
upon  by  them  as  of  divine  institution,  it  is  consequently  very  much  neg- 
lected. Brerewood  says  that  they  confess  their  sins  to  God  alone,  and  not 
to  a  priest,  except  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion.  His  assertion, 
however,  about  circumcision,  must  be  false,  unless  he  means  to  refer  to  a 
few  amongst  the  Cophti  and  the  Abyssinians ;  and  even  they  look  on  it 
'^iher  as  an  ancient  custom  than  a  reYigvoua  ceTCTcvoxv^. 

4  great  distinction  ought,  howoyeT,  io  \)b  rt\3L^eAiv:\.Nq<bciL^^^%wWiL\»^ 
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when  the  Cophti,  AbysainiaDs,  and  Anneniaiis  are  included  under  that 
denominationy  and  those  who  are  strictly  and  properly  so  called ;  for 
though  they  are  all  followers  of  that  St.  James,  from  whom  they  derive 
tlieir  title,  yet  they  do  not  all  ohscrye  the  same  ceremonies.  James  was 
ibe  disciple  of  Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  sixth  century.  He  is 
nrered  as  a  saint  by  the  Jacobites,  as  well  as  Diosconis,  who  was  his 
cootemporary.  Abrahamus  £cchellensis  insists  that  the  Jacobites,  as  well 
u  the  Latins,  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
lod  the  Son ;  but  Father  Simon  says  that  ^^  he  is  very  much  mistaken  in 
this  particular,  as  well  as  in  several  others  relating  to  Uie  customs  and 
tenets  of  the  Eastern  Christians." 

Before  baptism  the  Jacobites  imprint  the  sign  of  the  cross,  not  only  on 
tbe  ann,  but  on  the  face  of  the  infant  to  be  baptized.  It  is  likewise 
a  received  notion  amongst  them,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  reside  on 
etrth  till  the  day  of  judgment,  waiting  for  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Cbbist  ;  also,  that  the  angels  consist  of  two  substaAoes,  fire  and  light. 

The  Jacobites,  who  are  scattered  throughout  Syria  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
ve  computed  to  amount  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  families.  There  is  a 
quotation  in  Brerewood,  in  which  tlie  number  was  then  said  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

Sec.  5. — ReligxouM  Ceremonte$  and  Ctutomi  of  the  Copts. 

The  Coptiy  according  to  Scaliger  and  Father  Simon,  derive  their  name 
'rem  Coptos^  once  a  celebrated  town  of  Egypt,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Thebaid;  but  Yolney  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  name 
eeounu^  Copts  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  word  Aigouptios, 
an  Egyptian.  Tbe  Copts  have  a  patriarch,  whose  jurisdiction 
iztends  over  both  Egypts,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  who  resides  at  Cairo, 
mt  who  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria.  He  has  under  him  eleven  or 
Helve  bishops,  besides  the  abuna,  or  bishop  of  the  Abyssiuians,  whom  he 
ppoints  and  consecrates.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or 
egular,  are  composed  of  the  orders  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
lacarins,  who  have  each  their  monasteries.  Their  arch-priests  are  next 
1  degree  to  bishops,  and  their  deacons  are  said  to  be  numerous ;  and  they 
ften  confer  the  order  of  deacon  even  on  children. '  Next  to  the  patriarch 
I  the  bishop  or  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  also  resides  at  Cairo, 
ecause  there  are  only  few  Copts  at  Jerusalem  :  he  is,  in  reality,  little 
lore  than  bishop  of  Cairo,  except  that  he  goes  to  Jerusalem  every  Ekister, 
nd  visits  some  other  places  in  Palestine,  within  his  own  jurisdiction.  To 
im  belongs  the  government  of  the  Coptic  church,  during  Uie  vacancy  of  the 
atriarchal  see.  The  ecclesiastics  are  said  to  be  in  general  of  the  lowest 
ank  of  the  people;  and  hence  that  great  degree  of  ignorance  which 
prevails  among  them. 

Tliey  have  seven  sacraments  ;  baptism,  the  cucharist,  confirmation, 

•rdination,  faith,  fasting,  and  prayer.     They  admit  only  three  oecumenical 

councils ;  those  of  Nice,  Constiuitinople,  and  Ephesus.    They 

.— !™*;^  observe  four  Lents,   as   do   the  Greeks  and   most  Eastern 

Christians ;  but  it  ia  said  by   Brerewood  axid  ^BU)«j^  ^ 
hejr  do  not  keep  tbe  Lord'a-dajr.     There  are  tbree  Coptic  \\t\a^«« 
Abated  to  St.  Basil,  Mnoiber  to  Si.  Gregory,  and  tYie  tVoxd  \a^ 
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Tliese  are  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  olergj  and  the  peopb. 
The  Copts  are  fond  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Daring  the  time  of  tornee^ 
the^r  are  always  in  motion.  In  particular,  the  officiating  priest  is  in  eon* 
tinual  motion,  incensing  the  saints,  pictures,  books,  See.  every  moment 
They  haye  many  monasteries,  in  which  the  monks  bary  themselves  front 
society  in  remote  solitudes.  Their  nunneries  are  properly  hospitals;  and 
few  enter  them,  except  widows  reduced  to  beggary.  Daring  the  ftnl 
three  ages  of  the  church,  no  country  exhibited  more  sincere  or  gimitf 
Cliristian  piety  than  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa  in  general.  JU 
present,  however,  little  more  than  the  mere  shadow  of  Christianity  can  be 
seen  in  Egypt ;  and  in  point  of  numbers,  not  more  than  fifty  thonsnil 
Christians  in  all  can  be  found  in  this  country.  There  are  not  more  tfata 
three  Christian  churches  at  Cairo. 

In  respect  to  this  people,  we  shall  only  add  a  brief  account  of  their 
nuptial  ceremonies,  which,  however,  do  not  essentially  diflRsr  from  those 
practised  by  the  Greeks.  After  midnight  service,  or,  as  the 
Ceromoniet.  ^™<^^  would  express  it,  after  matins,  the  bridegnxHU  in 
*  the  first  place,  and  then  the  bride,  were  conducted  from  tiwir 
own  apartments  to  church,  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  attendaiiti 
with  wax-tapers,  and  other  lights.  During  the  procession  several  hjrnms 
were  sung  in  the  Coptic  language,  and  the  performers  beat  time,  or 
accompanied  the  vocal  with  instrumental  music,  by  striking  little  wooden 
hammers  upon  small  ebony  rulers.  The  bridegroom  was  conducted  into 
the  inner  choir  of  the  church,  and  Uio  bride  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
women.  Then  the  priests  and  the  people  began  several  prayers,  inter- 
spersed  with  hymns,  within  the  choir.  Tiiis  ceremony  was  very  long. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  priest  who  solemnized  the  nuptials  went  up  to  the 
bridegroom,  and  read  three  or  four  prayers,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  prayer.  After  that, 
he  made  him  sit  down  upon  the  ground,  with  his  face  towards  the  Heikel. 
The  priest  who  stood  behind  him  held  a  silver  cross  over  his  head,  and  in 
that  posture  continued  praying. 

Whilst  this  ceremony  was  performing  in  the  inner  choir,  the  sacristan 
had  placed  a  form  or  bench  at  the  door  of  the  outer  choir,  for  the  bride  to 
sit  on  with  one  of  her  relations.  The  priest  having  finished  in  the  inner 
choir  what  the  Copts  call  the  Prayer  of  the  Conjugal  Knoi^  the  other 
priest,  who  solemnized  the  nuptials,  dressed  the  bridegroom  in  an  alb, 
tied  it  with  a  surcingle  about  his  waist,  and  threw  a  white  napkin  over 
his  head.  The  bridegroom  thus  equipped  was  conducted  to  his  spouse. 
The  priest  then  made  him  sit  down  by  her  side,  and  laid  the  napkin, 
which  before  covered  the  bridegroom's  head,  over  them  both.  After  this« 
he  anointed  each  of  them  on  the  forehead,  and  above  the  wrist.  To 
conclude  the  ceremony,  he  read  over  to  them,  after  their  hands  were 
joined,  an  exhortation,  which  principally  turned  on  the  duties  incumbent 
on  all  those  who  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  Then  followed 
sundry  prayers ;  and  after  them  the  mass,  at  which  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  received  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  then  departed. 
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See.  6. — Dodrinei  and  Cuitcm$  ofihs  Ahyttiniam  cr  EtUopiam. 

Haying  treated  of  the  religion  of  the  Copts,  and  as  th^re  is  little  or  no 
(ir«iMnl  <&fferenoe  between  them  and  the  Abyssinians  in  point  of  prin- 
xauMkU    ciple,  we  shall  say  but  little  on  that  topic. 

The  oountry  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia,  is  now 
edled  Abyssinia,  and  the  natives  thereof  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
f  Abyssinians.  They  are  subservient  only  to  the  power  and  authority  of 
DO  bishop,  who  is  the  metropolitan,  or  archbishop  of  all  Ethiopia,  and  is 
ignified  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  AhunOj  that  is  to  say,  Our 
^ather.  This  bishop  is  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  preside 
ver  them,  and  his  place  of  residence  is  at  Cairo ;  so  that  they  resemble 
le  Copts  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  concerns,  except  in  some  few  ceremo- 
ies  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  have  likewise  a  language  of 
lieir  own,  which  they  call  the  Chaldaic,  because  they  are  of  opinion  that 
',  was  originally  spoken  in  Chaldea,  though  very  different  from  the  vulgar 
/haldaic.  For  this  reason,  it  is  likewise  called  the  Ethiopic  tongue,  and 
hey  always  make  use  of  it  in  their  liturgies,  and  other  religious  offices, 
inch  as  are  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  may  easily  attain  a  competent 
:nowledge  of  the  Ethiopic,  because  there  are  many  words  which  are  the 
ame  in  both  languages :  they  have  characters,  however,  peculiar  to  them- 
elves ;  and  in  the  Hebrew  language  the  points  which  supply  the  place  of 
owels  are  never  joined  to  the  consonants ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in 
he  Ethiopic  language,  there  is  no  consonant,  but  what  at  the  same  time 
Deludes  its  own  vowel. 

The  Abyssinians  are  dependant  on  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
oakes  choice  of,  constitutes,  and  appoints  that  person  to  be  Metropolitan 

of  Abyssinia  whom  he  thinks  most  able  to  fill  the  office: 
IbTwnia.^    which  ability  is  generally  estimated  according  to  the  extent 

of  the  douceur  which  he  is  enabled  to  give.  It  is  for  this 
eason,  that  the  Abyssinian  priests  mention  in  their  prayers  the  Patriarch 
\i  Alexandria  before  their  own  metropolitan ;  who,  after  his  election,  is 
dways  accountable  to  that  patriarch  for  his  conduct,  and  the  due  admi- 
listration  of  his  office.  This  metropolitan  must  not  be  a  native  of  Abys- 
dnia,  neither  has  he  power  to  constitute  or  establish  any  other  metropolitans; 
K>  that,  although  he  has  the  honour  to  be  called  their  pcttriarehy  he  has 
neither  the  auUiority  nor  the  power  belonging  to  that  august  character, 
lie  alone,  however,  issues  out  dispensations,  and  is  possessed  of  very 
^nsiderable  revenues,  which  pay  very  little,  if  any,  duty  or  contribution 
io  the  government. 

There  are  both  canons,  or  prebendaries,  and  monks,  in  Abyssinia ;  and 
imongst  the  latter  there  are  two  sorts  of  hermits.     The  canons  are  allowed 

to  marry,  and  their  canonships  frequently  descend  to  their 
71^^^  ^  children  :  this  custom  is  the  more  remarkable,  for  there  is  no 

other  religion,  except  that  of  the  Jews,  which  can  produce 
my  instances  of  hereditary  succession  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignities.    The 
bomof,  or  h^ffummiSj  is  reputed  the  first  dignitary,  or  principal  ^mcm  v\ 
^e  order  of  priesthood,  after  the  archbishops  and  biaVio^  \>o\>\V^  V>\^ 
Dopts  and  tbe  Abyaamana.     Their  monks  never  many.     Ol  >icvenfe  VXv^c^ 
re  two  Jdad§;  one,  tb^t  buve  a  Oeneral^  and  form  a  TegoABX  X^"}  \^^ 
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other,  who  live  under  one  common  rule ;  but  their  convents  are  iodependeoi 
of  each  other.  These  monks  are  men  of  credit  and  reputation,  and  ue 
frequently  entrusted  with  the  most  important  affairs  of  state.  None  hot 
the  priests  and  deacons  have  any  right  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  whan 
the  altar  stands ;  the  emperor  himself  is  denied  that  privilege,  unless  he 
has  been  before  admitted  into  holy  orders ;  for  this  reason  their  monarcfas 
are  frequently  ordained,  and  take  either  deacon's  or  priest's  orders  on  tlie 
day  of  their  coronation. 

The  Ethiopian  princes  insist  that  they  are  descendants  of  Solomon  hy 
tlie  Queen  of  Sheba ;  and  this  royal  extraction,  whether  true  or  false,  if 

Q  .  .  supported  by  several  historical  testimonies,  interspersed  with  i 
thousand  extravagant  fictions.  But  if  this  really  be  so,  it  ret- 
dily  accounts  for  that  Judaism  which  is  so  universally  blended  ^ith  the 
Christianity  of  this  empire,  and  which  seems  to  be  originally  derived  from 
this  royal  race  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs.  Indeed  the  Abyssinians  are 
so  confirmed,  beyond  all  contradiction,  in  this  belief,  that  their  monarchi 
assume  the  title  of  Kin^s  of  Israel.  The  people  are  divided  into  tribee, 
as  were  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  they  preserve  many  Jewish  names; 
indeed,  their  very  singers  boast  that  they  are  descended  from  the  ancieot 
Scribtes. 

TVo  shall  next  notice  some  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  first,  in 
respect  to  baptism :    the  mother,  being  dressed  with  great  neatness  and 
decency,  attends  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  at  the  chmch- 
CcKmoDiea.    ^^^^'      There  the  priest  who   officiates,   pronounces  several 
long  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  them   both,  beginning  vfith 
those  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  mother.      Afterwards,  he  conducts 
them  into  the  church,  and  anoints  the  infant  six  several  times  with  the 
oil  consecrated. for  their  exorcisms.     These  first  unctions  are  accompanied 
with  thirty-six  others,  administered  with  galilseum,  eacli  on  a  distinct 
part  of  the  infantas  body.     After  this,  he  blesses  the  font,  pouring  con- 
secrated oil  into  it  twice,  and  making,  each  time,  three  different  signs  <^ 
the  cross  with  meiron ;  all  which  ceremonies  are  accompanied  with  several 
long  prayers.     As  soon  as  the  benediction  of  the  font  is  over,  lie  plunges 
the  infant  into  it  three  times  successively.     At  the  first,  he  dips  one  third 
part  of  the  infant's  body  into  the  water,  saying,  /  baptize  thee  in  the  iuhm 
of  the  Father ;  he  then  dips  him  lower,  about  two-thirds,  adding,  /  &ap- 
iize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Son  ;    at  the  third  operation,  he  plunges  him 
all  over,  saying,  /  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghctt,     The  sacra- 
ments of  Confirmation  and  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  are  administered  after 
this  baptism,  which  is  solemnized  before  mass ;    and  the  Communion  is 
administered  to  the  infant  towards  the  end. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Copts  consists  in  several  long  prayers,  and 
repeating  the  unctions  on  the  infant,  the  same  as  after  baptism.     The 

^    c      .'        priests  amonrr  the  Abyssinians   perform  their  unction  with 

cnrtsfn,  m  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  the  forehead  of  the 

baptized  infant,  saying.  May  this  be  the  unction  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 

Ghost ;  Amen.    When  he  anoints  the  infant's  nose  and  lips,  he  says,  Tki$ 

is  the  pledge  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     At  the  application  of  the  ointment 

'  his  ears,  he  uses  this  form.  The  sacred  unction  of  our  LordJesuM  Ckrut: 
anointing  the  arms,  knees,  and  legs,  /  anoint  thee^  says  he,  trt(A  Om 
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acred  umeUimy  in  the  name  of  tke  Father^  4^.  To  conclude,  the  priest 
epeftts  a  prayer  over  the  infants  that  hare  been  baptized,  and  afterwards 
onfirmed,  in  the  form  of  a  benediction,  pats  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
Jid  then  gives  them  the  communion. 

When  the  Abjssinians  celebrate  the  encharist,  the  sacramental  bread  is 
irepared  in  a  couTenient  place,  contiguous  to  the  church,  but  no  woman 

E  eh»nat.   ^  P^noitted  to  touch  the  flour  from  which  it  is  made.     The 

bread  is  brought  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar  by  proper  officers, 

vho  go  in  solemn  procession  before  it,  with  crosses,  censers,  and  little 

)el]s.     During  the  celebration  of  mass,  a  curtain  is  drawn,  to  conceal  what 

s  done  at  the  altar  from  the  eyes  of  the  congregation. 

They  administer  the  communion  in  both  kinds ;  but  with  these  re- 
strictions, according  to  Father  le  Brun  : — that  in  the  Ethiopian,  as  well  as 
Ji  all  other  Eastern  churches,  the  celebrant  gives  the  f/lood,  or  wine,  in  the 
chalice  to  none  but  the  priests ;  he  administers  it  to  the  deacons,  in  a  small 
spoon ;  and  the  laity  receive  only  some  particles  of  the  body  dipped  in 
the  blood ;  the  king  excepted,  who  receives  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 

The  Abyssinian  churches  are  all  situated  directly  firom  west  to  east, 
that  the  people,  when  they  pray,  may  turn  their  faces  eastward.  The  altar 

^  ^^  stands  by  itself,  within  the  sanctuary,  under  a  kind  of  dome, 
supported  by  four  pilasters ;  and  is  called,  by  the  Ethiopians, 
kheir  ark,  the  form  or  figure  of  it  being,  according  to  their  tradition,  tho 
same  as  that  of  the  Jews,  which  they  pretend  is  actually  in  existence, 
ind  is  to  he  seen  at  this  very  time  in  the  church  of  Axuma.  Thcro  are 
two  curtains  before  the  sanctuary,  with  little  bells  at  the  bottom  of  them, 
)n  which  account  nobody  can  go  in,  nor  come  out,  without  making  them 
ring.  As  the  congregation  always  stand  during  the  performance  of  divine 
lervice,  they  have  no  seats  in  their  churches ;  they  are  allowed,  however, 
x>  rest  themselves  upon  supporters  or  crutches,  a  great  number  of  which 
ire  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  churches, 
rhe  people  always  go  into  the  church  barefooted ;  and  for  this  reason  tho 
pavement  is  covered  with  tapestry.  No  person  presumes  to  talk,  blow 
iis  nose,  nor  so  much  as  to  turn  his  head  aside,  whilst  at  church.  The 
men  are  separated  from  the  women,  and  the  latter  are  placed  as  far  distant 
SIS  possible  from  the  sanctuary.  They  have  lamps  burning  in  their  churches 
3ven  in  the  day-time,  and  they  frequently  illumine  a  great  number  of  wax- 
tapers. 

They  are  very  strict  and  severe  in  the  observance  of  their  fasts.  Dur- 
ing their  Lent,  they  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  that  after  sunset.     On  AVed- 

FMta  nesdajTS  and  Fridays  they  sit  down  to  table  at  three  o'clock ;  and, 
in  order  not  to  be  in  the  least  mistaken  in  point  of  time,  they 
measure  their  shadows,  which  when  they  are  just  seven  feet  in  length  is 
the  critical  minute.  The  Abyssinian  priests  arc  so  precise,  that  they  defer 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  until  the  evening,  upon  a  fast-day,  for  fear  of 
transgressing  the  injunction  of  fasting,  by  receiving  even  the  elements. 
Fhey  do  not  think  themselves  obliged,  however,  to  fast,  till  they  have 
children  of  a  marriageable  ago  ;  but  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  soon  brings 
the  natives  to  maturity,  there  are  but  very  few  at  twenty-five  who  are 
exempt  from  this  penance. 

Among  the  Abyssinians,  the*  particular  person  for  whoac  s^vritvaAX  ^ 

'is 
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fort  tins  benediction  of  the  lamp  is  pronounced,  is  obliged,  accordin«j  to 
the  direction  of  the  ritual,  if  his  ^?trength  will  permit  him, 
of  thc"Lump°"  ^°  draw  near  to  the  celebrant,  who  places  him  in  a  con- 
venient seat,  witli  his  faco  towards  the  cast.  The  priest-* 
then  hold  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  cross  over  his  head,  and  lay 
their  hands  upon  him.  The  senior  priest  then  reads  the  prayers  appointed 
for  that  particular  occasion  ;  after  which  they  raise  the  sick  person  up, 
[f\\o  him  a  blessing  with  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  rehearse  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  &c.  Then  they  raise  the  cross  above  his  head,  and  at 
the  same  time  pronounce  the  general  absolution  over  him  which  is  inserted 
in  their  liturgy.  If  time  will  permit,  there  are  several  otiier  pnjvrs 
added,  and  a  formal  procession  is  made  all  round  the  church,  with  tlic 
sacred  lamp,  and  several  lighted  wax-tapers,  to  beg  of  God  that  he  would 
graciously  vouchsafe  to  he.al  the  person  for  whom  their  prayers  arc  desired. 
If  the  patient  happens  to  be  so  far  indisposed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
a])]>roaching  the  altar  himself,  some  friend  is  substituted  in  his. room. 
When  the  procession  is  over,  the  priests  perform  tlie  usual  uncfions  upon 
the  sick  ]>crson,  and  afterwards  a  single  unction  upon  one  anotiier. 

A  writer  gives  tiie  following  description  of  one  of  their  weddimj^.at 
which  he  was  personally  present.  Tho  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ailettled 
at  tlie  church-door,  where  a  kind  of  nuptial-bed,  or  COIkIi, 
rvmonie*.  ^'  ^^'•'^^  erected  for  that  purpose.  Tho  ahuna^  or  patriarch,  seated 
them  both  upon  it,  and  then  went  in  procession  roimd  them 
with  the  cross  and  censer.  After  that  lie  laid  his  hands  upon  their  head^ 
and  said,  As  j/e  th'nf  ihtif  Inrotiw.  otu!  flt^tth^  ye  inn^t  Ui  Itoth  of  one  hoiri 
and  ONi' icilf.  A f tor  a  sliort  haranrrue,  suitahle  to  the  forejioinif  words,  ho 
prcceeded  to  the  celebration  of  tlie  mass,  at  which  the  newly-married  couple 
attended,  and,  after  it  was  over,  he  ])ronounecd  the  nuptial  benediction. 

Gaia  has  furnished  us  with  some  otiier  ceremonies  observed  by  themin 
their  nuptials,  amongst  which  the  following  are  the  most  rcroarkaUe:"— 
''  Tiic  celebrant,  after  he  has  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  heads  of  Ae 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  and  dipjied  them  into  wine  mingled  with  honey, 
exchanges  tho  locks,  and  i»lac<?s  that  which  belonged  to  the  former  on  tlie 
head  of  the  latter,  and  so  nrc  tcrita.  in  the  very  same  place  from  whence 
they  were  taken,  sprinkling  tiiem  at  the  same  time  with  holy  water. 
After  this  ceremony  is  jjvcr,  the  newly-married  couple,  attended  by 
their  friends,  go  houio,  and  never  stir  al)road  for  a  month.  When  the 
bride  goes  out,  she  wears  a  black  veil  over  her  face,  which  she  never  turns 
up  till  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  except  she  proves  with  child." 
We  have  before  taken  particular  notice  of  the  nuj^tial  crowns  amongst 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  among  the  Abyssinians,  these  crowns 
are  put  upon  the  heads  of  the  newly-married  couple,  and  they  wear  them 
for  the  first  eight  day-s ;  after  which,  the  \mc>t  who  put  them  on  tikes 
them  off  again,  with  much  f«)rmality,  and  pronounces  several  prayers. 

Kach  monastery  has  tw(>  churches,  one  for  tluj  men  and  the  other  for 
women.  Their  musical  instrnmoiits  are  little  drums,  which  they  liani; 
about  their  necks,  and  beat  with  huth  liand>.  TIk?  L'l'avest  ecclesiastic 
amniiijf.st  tlieni  looks  n|)on  this  ihiiin  a.-  an  nrnanu;iit,  ami  always  weal's  one. 
TIk.'v  jjave,  likewise,  j>ilgrim's  >tatV«*,  v»l\\e\v  llwy  ^liike  u^»on  the  ground, 
ivgnliiting  the  motion  of  their  ln»«\\('S  \i»  \A\»^  ouAvwcv^.   'VW\  v\v?tcs^\>ssv^\\ 
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with  a  bett  of  the  foot,  and,  then,  play  gently  on  these  drnms ;  after  which, 
they  lay  them  aside  in  order  to  clap  hands,  jump,  dance,  and  bawl  as 
lond  as  their  power  will  permit  them.  Tliese  acclamations  are  intended 
as  an  act  of  devotion,  the  merit  of  which  is  grounded  on  a  passage  in  the 
Psalms  of  Darid,  in  which  he  invites  all  nations  to  cry  aloud,  and  clap 
their  hands  for  joy ! 

To  conclude,  the  Abyssinians  commemorate  their  deceased  friends,  and 
have  proper  prayers  for  them.  The  collection  of  canons  which  they  make 
use  of,  enjoins  them  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  on  the  third  and  seventh  day,  at  the  month's  end,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year.  They  have  prayers,  likewise,  for  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  as  well  as  legends,  relics,  and  miracles,  leUhotU  number. 

See.  7- — Religioui  TenetM  and  CuiUmu  of  the  Arfneniantt. 

Tlio  Armenians^  from  Armenia ;  a  province  of  Asia,  consisting  of  tlie 
modem  Turcomania  and  part  of  Persia,  were  formerly  a  branch  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  professed  the  same  faith,  and  acknow- 
mcoudl  ledged  the  same  subjection  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  till 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  supposed 
heresy  of  the  l^lonophysitcs  spread  through  Africa  and  Asia,  and  compre- 
hended the  Armenians  among  its  votaries.  But,  tliougli  the  members  of 
this  church  still  agree  with  the  other  Monophysites  in  the  ])rincipal 
doctrine  of  that  sect,  respecting  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  naturn 
in  Christ,  tliey  differ  from  them  in  so  many  points  of  faith,  worship,  and 
discipline,  that  they  hold  no  communion  with  that  branch  of  the  Mono- 
physites who  are  Jacobites  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  that  term,  nor 
w^ith  the  Copts  or  the  Abyssinians. 

The  Armenians  allow  and  accept  the  articles  of  faith  according  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  and  use  the  Apostles'  Creed.  With  respect  to  tlic  Tri- 
-,  ,  nity,  they  agree  with  the  Greeks  in  acknowledging  three 
'  persons  in  one  divine  nature,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
only  from  the  Father.  They  believe  that  Christ  descended  into  hell,  and 
liberated  thence  all  the  souls  of  the  damned,  by  the  grace  and  favour  of 
his  glorious  presence ;  that  this  liberation  was  not  for  ever,  nor  by  a 
plenary  pardon  or  remission,  but  only  till  the  end  of  the  world,  when  tho 
souls  of  the  damned  shall  again  be  returned  into  eternal  flames. 

The  Armenians  believe,  that  neither  the  souls  nor  the  bodies  of  any 
saints  or  prophets,  departed  this  life,  are  in  heaven,  except  tho  bh^ssod 
Virgin  and  the  prophet  Elias.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  opinion,  that 
the  saints  shall  not  be  admitted  into  heaven  till  the  day  of  judgment,  by  a 
certain  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  they  invoke  those 
saints  with  prayers,  reverence  and  adore  their  pictures  and  images,  and 
bum  to  them  lamps  and  candles.  The  saints  commonly  invoked  by  them 
arc  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  also  St.  Silvester,  St.  Savorich,  &c. 

They  worship  after  the  Eastern  manner,  by  prostrating  their  bodies, 
and  kissing  the  ground  three  times.     When  they  first  enter  the  church, 
they  uncover  their  heads,  and  cross  themselves  three  timcf^  * 
^'  but  afterwards  they  cover  their  heads,  and  &\t  cto^aA^^"^^ 
carpets.     The  greatest  part  of  their  public  divine  bctn\cq  Vft  ^tlorcas 
tho  monwgf  before  it  is  light.     They  are  very  dcvoul  on  V\^*  ^  ^ 
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and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  they  all  go  to  chnrch,  and,  after  their 
return  home,  perfume  their  houses  with  incense,  and  adorn  their  little 
pictures  with  lamps.  In  their  monasteries,  the  whole  Psalter  of  David  is 
read  over  every  twenty-four  hours ;  but  in  the  cities  and  parochial  churches, 
the  Psalter  is  divided  into  eiglit  portions,  and  each  portion  into  eight  parti, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  said  the  Gloria  Patri,  &c. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Armenian  church  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  Greeks.  Their  liturgies  also  are  essentially  the  same,  or  at  least 
ascribed  to  the  same  authors.  The  fasts,  which  they  obserre 
Ccromonies"  annually,  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  kept  with  greater 
rigour  and  mortification  than  is  usual  in  any  other  Christiaii 
comnmnity.  They  mingle  the  whole  course  of  the  year  with  fasting ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  day  which  is  not  appointed  either  for  a  fast  or  a  fes- 
tival. They  commemorate  our  Lord's  nativity  on  the  6th  of  January,  and 
thus  celebrate  in  one  festival  his  birth,  epiphany,  and  baptism. 

Tlie  Armenians  practise  the  trine  immersion,  which  they  consider  as 
essential  to  baptism.  After  baptism,  they  apply  the  enyrop  or  chriwm^  and 
anoint  the  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  breast,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  consecrated  oil,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Then  they  administer 
to  the  child  the  cucharist,  with  which  they  only  rub  its  lips.  The  eucba- 
rist  is  celebrated  only  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  They  do  not  mix  the 
wine  with  water,  nor  put  leaven  into  their  bread,  as  do  the  Greeks.  They 
steep  the  bread  in  the  wine,  and  thus  the  communicant  receives  both  kinds 
together,  —  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Reformed 
churches.  They  differ  from  the  Greeks  in  administering  bread  nn- 
leavened,  made  like  a  wafer ;  and  from  the  Romans,  in  giving  both  kinds 
to  the  laity. 

Before  any  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  presume  to  enter  their 
churches,  they  pull  their  shoes  off  at  the  church-door,  where  there  are 
chests  to  lock  them  up  in,  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  On  enter- 
ing, they  cross  themselves  three  times,  but  after  the  same  form,  according 
to  Father  le  Brun,  as  is  observed  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  men  are  aU 
uncovered.  The  clergy  themselves  are  without  shoes  in  the  choir ;  but 
those  who  officiate  in  the  sanctuary  put  on  black  slippers.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  parts  of  divine  service,  all  the  commu- 
nicants either  stand,  or  sit  upon  the  ground,  the  men  cross-legged,  and 
the  women  upon  their  heels.  Many  of  the  people  stay  a  long  time  in  the 
church,  and  are  often  there  by  break  of  day.  Father  Monier  relates,  that 
he  was  very  much  affected  with  the  modest  deportment  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  devotion  ;  and  Ricaut  says,  his  heart  was  melted  with  the 
warmth  and  ardency  of  their  piety,  which  is  considerably  augmented  at 
certain  seasons,  particularly  in  the  Holy  Week. 

In  their  fasts  they  are  much  more  rigorous  than  the  Greeks,  and  no 

dispensation  is  allowed  on  any  account.     During  the  forty  days  of  their 

p        Lent,  which  precedes  their  Easter,  they  must  cat  nothing  but  herbs, 

roots,  beans,  peas,  and  the  like,  and  no  greater  quantity  of  them 

than  is  just  sufficient  to  support  nature.      The  Armenians,   however, 

according  to  Toumefort,  are  allowed  to  eat  fish  on  Sundays.     To  these 

acts  of  self-denial,  we  must  add  another,  whlclv  \s  the  natural  result  of  on 

^sJfitual  prMtice  of  sach  long  and  severe  lafi^ft^NSx. — V)Msa  t^>u«k»a»^\swx 
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women.  Their  most  rigid  deyotees  look  upon  a  breach  of  this  mode  of  morti- 
fication as  a  crime  of  the  most  enormous  nature.  They  have  an  established 
custom  of  haying  no  mass  on  fast-days,  and  during  their  Lent ;  but  on  Sun- 
days only,  there  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  humiliation.  This  mass  is  celebrated 
at  noon,  and  is  called  low-man  ;  because  there  is  a  curtain  drawn  before  the 
altar,  and  the  priestj  who  is  unseen,  pronounces  nothing  with  an  audible 
voice,  but  the  gospel  and  the  creed.  All  their  fasts  in  general  are  observed 
with  the  same  strictness  and  austerity  as  their  grand  Lent. 

Their  churches  have  the  front  towards  the  east,  in  order  that  the  priest, 
who  celebrates  mass,  and  the  whole  congregation,  may  stand  with  their 

^.  ,  faces  directly  to  that  quarter.  The  church  is  divided  generally 
into  four  parts — that  is  to  say,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the 
space  peculiarly  allotted  for  the  lajrmen,  and  that  appropriated  to  tlio 
sendee  of  the  women,  which  is  always  the  nearest  to  the  door.  The  choir 
is  divided  from  the  place  allotted  for  the  men  by  rails  about  six  feet  high. 
The  sanctuary  is  five  or  six  steps  higher  than  the  choir.  In  the  centre  of 
the  sanctuary  stands  the  altar,  which  is  small  and  insulated,  in  order  that 
the  priest  may  thurify  and  go  round  it.  The  majority  of  the  churches 
have  a  dome,  vrith  several  windows  in  it,  to  give  light  to  the  sanctuary. 
There  are  no  seats  in  that  part  of  the  church,  because  both  the  celebrant 
and  his  assistants  are  obliged  to  stand  all  the  time  of  divine  service  in  that 
holy  place.  According  to  the  directions,  however,  in  their  liturgy,  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  sit  down  during  the  lesson  out  of  the  prophets  and 
the  epistle,  and  then,  in  case  the  celebrant  should  be  a  bishop,  or  a  priest 
well  stricken  in  years,  he  is  indulged  with  a  chair.  Generally  there  are 
small  rails  between  the  two  staircases  leading  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
choir ;  and  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  are  allowed  to  lean  against  or  rest 
themselves  upon  them.  The  vestry  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  sanctuary 
on  entering  the  church ;  and  on  the  right  side  opposite  to  it  there  is,  in  all 
great  churches,  another  vestry,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  treasury.  There 
is  but  one  altar  generally  in  each  church.  The  choir  is  the  place  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  laity  are  never 
admitted  into  that  division.  Tliere  is  no  scat  but  the  bishop's,  which  is 
erected  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door ;  but  when  there  are  several 
bishops  present,  there  are  stools  brought  for  them,  and  set  on  each  side  of 
the  episcopal  chair : — the  others  either  stand  all  the  time  of  divine  service, 
or  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
The  choristers  have  neither  stool  nor  desk,  but  when  the  lessons  are  to  be 
read,  there  is  a  folding-desk  brought  out^  and  set  in  the  centre,  which  is 
covered  with  an  embroidered  veil.  Neither  is  there  any  fixed  pulpit 
erected  for  the  preacher  ;  but  when  there  is  a  sermon  a  moveable  pulpit  is 
generally  placed  at  the  door  of  the  choir :  the  patriarch,  however,  preaches 
in  the  sanctuary.  As  to  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  church, 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  either  of  them.  Such  churches  as 
are  poor  have  their  pavements  covered  with  matting,  but  those  which  are 
rich,  with  fine  carpets ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  soiling  them,  a 
sufficient  number  of  spitting-pots  are  provided.  A  similar  reason  may  be 
assigned  for  pulling  off  their  shoes  at  the  churcb-dooT. 

In  those  cities  where  the  Armenian  merchants  carry  oti  «i  gce^X  ' 
Hie  churches  are  embeUished  with  beautiful  pictuxea  and.  t\cV  \«^ 
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particularly  tlio  sanctuary,  which,  at  all  times,  when  there  is  no  celebratioa 
of  the  mass,  is  concealed  hy  a  fine  curtain.  The  sacred  vessels  and  vest- 
nients  are  equally  grand  and  magnificent ;  and  whilst  the  Greeks  haye 
only  two  insignificant  lights,  scarcely  sufficient  to  enahle  the  priest  to  read 
mass,  the  Armenian  churches  are  surrounded  with  illuminations  in  great 
abundance. 

The  altar  is  uncovered  at  all  times,  when  there  is  no  divine  service ;  hut 
always  covered  during  the  celebration  of  their  mass.  The  altars  are  but 
small,  and  without  relics :  formerly  the  cross,  and  the  book  of  the  gospels 
only,  were  placed  upon  them.  The  Armenians,  in  imitation  of  the 
Latins,  have  for  many  years  past  placed  their  candlesticks  there,  and  very 
frequently  a  great  number  of  them ;  and  fill  up  the  steps  with  crosses. 
A  number  of  lamps  are  always  burning  during  the  celebration  of  mass ; 
and  one  particularly  in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  never  extin- 
guished. The  faithful  ofier  wax-tapers  to  be  burnt  in  mass-time.  Accord- 
ing to  Father  Afonicr,  two  masses  are  very  seldom  said  in  one  day  at  the 
same  church,  or  if  there  should,  there  is  but  one  at  each  altar.  Nothing 
but  high  mass  is  celebrated  amongst  them,  and  that  at  break  of  day, 
except  on  the  vigil  of  the  £piphany  and  Easter-ove,  when  it  is  cele- 
brated in  the  evening. 

Children  generally  leave  the  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  are  to 
marry,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  the  marriage  articles,  to  their  parents 
or  nean.'st  relations.  Their  marriages,  according  to  Toumefort, 
Cerenwnics.  ^^®  ^^^^  result  of  the  mother's  choice,  who  very  seldom  advises 
with  any  persons  upon  the  subject  except  her  husband  ;  and 
even  that  deference  is  paid  with  no  small  reluctance.  After  the  terms  of 
accommodation  are  settled  and  adjusted,  the  mother  of  the  young  man 
pays  a  visit  to  the  young  lady,  accompanied  by  a  priest  and  two  venerable 
matrons,  and  presents  her  with  a  rinor,  as  the  first  tacit  promise  of  her 
intended  husband.  He  gt»ncrally  makes  his  aj^pearance  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  the  seriousness  he  is  able  to  assume,  or  perhai)s  with 
all  the  perplexity  of  one  who  has  not  the  liberty  to  make  his  own 
choice.  Tournefort  assures  us,  that  this  serious  deportment  is  carried 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  the  first  interview  even  a  smile  would  be  looked 
upon  as  indecent,  and  even  the  young  virgin  at  that  time  conceab  either 
her  charms  or  defects  under  an  impenetrable  veil.  The  priest  who  at- 
tends on  this  occasion  is  always  treated  with  a  glass  of  good  hquor.  The 
Armenians  never  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony,  as  is  customary  with 
other  Christian  churches.  The  evening  before  the  wedding,  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  send  each  other  some  presents.  On  the  wedding- 
day,  there  is  a  procession  on  horseback,  and  the  bridegroom  rides  in  the 
front,  from  his  mistress's  house,  having  on  his  head  a  gold  or  silver 
network,  or  a  flesh-coloured  gauze  veil,  according  to  his  quality.  Tliis 
network  hangs  down  to  his  waist.  In  his  right  liand  he  holds  one  end  of 
a  girdle,  whilst  the  bride,  who  follows  him  on  horseback,  covered  with  a 
white  veil,  which  reaches  down  to  her  horse's  legs,  has  hold  of  the  other. 
Two  attendants  walk  on  each  side  of  her  horse,  and  hold  the  reins.  Tlio 
bride  is  sometimes  conducted  to  church  between  two  matrons,  and  the 

dvgroom  walks  on  foot  accompanied  \>y  a  ttvviik(iL,  \n\\o  <i«ctv»  \\\%  «aJbre. 
he  relations  and  friends,  (gencraWy  yo\xT\^  v[v^\i  wcA  m^\^;^  €\^^x  ^jsbl 
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liorscback  or  on  foot,  accompany  tlu'in  t(i  chnrrh  with  great  order  ami 
ili'conim  in  the  procession,  liaviiiff  wax- tapers  in  their  hands,  and  a 
band  of  music  marching  before  them.  They  alight  at  the  church-door, 
and  the  bridegroom  and  bride  walk  up  to  t)ie  very  steps  of  the  sanctuary, 
8tUl  holding  the  cuds  of  the  girdle  in  their  hands.  Tliey  there  stand  ^u\e. 
by  side,  and  the  priest  having  put  the  Hihie  upon  their  heads^,  pronounce:^ 
the  sacramental  fonn ;  he  then  perforiuis  the  ceremony  of  the  ring,  and 
says  mass.  The  nuptial  benediction  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms. 
Ule$9^  O  Ijordf  this  niarrhv/i*  trlth  tJnf  ererhu^tiiuf  l>en*'dlcthjn ;  if  rant 
thai  thU  man  and  this  tcomtin  wn/  Urr  in  the  romtlntit  practice  itj'faith^ 
h'tpe^  and  chariii/ ;  etidofr  thfia  trith  xoA/vV//;  initftirc  them  trith  hnbf 
tlvsiugkUy  and  secure  their  f.»'d/rom  all  manner  of  jutlhifhni^  ^^c, 

"When  an  infant  dies  under  nine  years  of  age,  the  father,  or  his  nearest 
relation,  prondcs  prayer^  to  Ahnighty  Cfod,  eiglit  days  successively,  for 

_  the  soul  of  the  deceasc»d  :  and  durin*;  all  that  time  iiavs  the 

Ctiremimicf  expenses  of  the  priest  to  whose  care  that  act  of  devotion  is 
entrusted.  On  the  ninth  day  the  solemn  service  for  the  soul  is 
performed.  Those  who  are  pious  and  in  good  cireunistanccs  have  a  par- 
ticular day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  their  relations,  and  for  the 
due  celebration  of  all  the  recpiisitc  oiHces.  Father  Monier  assures  us  also, 
that  it  is  a  received  custom  amongst  them  to  vi^it  the  monuments  of  the 
flead  upon  Easter  Monday;  at  which  time  tlie  men  sigh  and  groan,  hut  the 
women  actuallv  howl ;  and  this  thov  call  the  visihK'  testimonies  of  tluir 
^rlr^ow  and  concern.  These  sii;hs  and  irrojui.s  of  the  men,  and  these  h«»wl- 
iiigs  of  the  women,  however,  are  soon  over;  and  a  m<.re  agrcahle  scene 
immediately  succeeds ;  they  all  with<lraw  under  the  refreshing  shade  of  some 
luxuriant  tree,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  erases  the  idea  of  affliction  : 
sorrow  is  now  drownc^d  in  liquors,  and  the  diversions  of  tht?  afternoon  are 
altogether  as  extravagant  and  excessive  as  their  morning  lamentations. 


CILVPTER  II. 

RELKflOUS  TKNETS,  CUSTOMS,  CKKK.M()NIKS,  KTC,  OF  TIIK   ROMAN 

CATiroLK;  i!iii  Rcir. 

SEC.    I. TENETS,    Cl'STOMS,    &C. 

The  Roman  Catholics  hold  all  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Cliristiaii 
religion.     They  worship  one  God  in  three  persons ;  viz.,  the  Father,  Son, 

and  Holy  Ghost :  and    they  maintain    that  they  are   to   put 
Cutbolics.  ^^^^^  confidence  in  God  a/one^  throui/h  thf  merit n  of  his  iitcttr- 

note  Son^  ttho  teas  crucijhd  and  rose  fnan  the  dead  for  our 
justijication.  Tliey  receive  with  the  same  certainty,  all  the  other  articks 
of  the  Apostles'  creed.  The  Protestants  do  not  (lifter  with  them  ii 
tion  to  the  fundamentals  of  this  belief ;  hut  object  that  the  Catholii 
made  a  great  number  of  additions,  some  of  which  are  repugnan 
Apostlcb'  creed,  and  tend  yt^ry  much  to  weaken  l\\e  W\CLa\tici^V 
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They  farther  affirm  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  too  indalgent  in  their 
toleration  of  an  infinite  number  of  customs,  which  deyiate  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 

church,  according  to  Mr.  Bossnet's  Ebqxwition  of  the  Ct- 

RomauCathoScs   ^^^^^^^  Catechism,  and  which  on  good  authority  is  alleged 

to  be  conformable  to  the  decrees  of  the  fjEOnoas  Council  of 
Trent. 

*'*'  To  begin,"  says  he,  ^^  with  the  adoration  which  is  doe  to  God,  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  it  principally  consists  in  believing  that  he 
is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  G^!"'^  of  Catholics  to  adhere  to  him  with  aU  the  fiMJulties  of  their 
souls,  tlirough  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  as  being  the  sole  object 
that  can  make  them  happy  by  the  communication  of  that  aoYereign  good, 
which  is  himself. 

^^This  internal  adoration  which  they  render  unto  Qod  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  is  attended  with  its  external  signs,  of  which  sacrifice  is  the  prin- 
cipal, and  can  be  offered  to  God  alone ;  because  sacrifice  was  ordained  to 
make  a  public  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  God's  soTereignty  over  us^ 
and  of  our  absolute  dependence  upon  him. 

^^  The  same  Church  teaches,  that  all  religious  worship  ought  to  terminate 

.  in  God,  as  its  necessary  end  ;  and  that  if  the  Teneration 

Blewcd  Virain.*  which  is  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  may  be 

termed  religious,  it  is  because  it  relates  of  necessity  to  God. 

^'  The  Catholic  Church,  in  telling  us  that  it  is  beneficial  to  pray  to  the 
saints,  teaches  us  to  pray  to  them  in  that  spirit  of  charity,  and  according 
to  that  order  of  brotherly  love,  which  inclines  us  to  request  the 
of^Saints?"  assistance  of  our  brethren  living  upon  earth;  and  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent  concludes  from  this  doctrine, 
that  if  the  quality  of  Mediator,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  attribute  to 
Jesus  Christ,  received  the  least  prejudice  from  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  who  dwell  with  God,  it  would  receive  no  less  an  injury  from  the 
mediation  of  the  faithful,  who  hve  with  us  upon  earth. 

"  Tliis  catechism  demonstrates  the  great  difference  there  is  between  the 
manner  of  imploring  God's  aid  and  assistance,  and  that  of  the  saints:  for 
it  expressly  declares,  t/iat  the  Catholics  pray  to  God  either  to  bestow  an 
them  some  blessing^  or  to  del  her  them  from  some  mis/ortwie;  but  since  the 
saints  arc  more  acceptable  in  his  sight  than  they  are^  they  beg  of  them  to  be 
their  advocates  only^  and  to  procure  for  them  such  things  as  they  want.  For 
which  reaso7i^  the  Catholics  make  use  of  two  forms  of  prayer  widely  different 
from  each  other ^  for  when  they  make  their  applications  to  God  himself^  they 
say,  *•  Have  mercy  on  us,  uear  us ! '  But  wJien  they  address  themsdtss 
to  the  saints^  tliey  only  say,  '  Pray  for  us  ! '  By  which  we  are  to 
understand,  that  in  whatever  tenns  those  prayers  which  are  directed  to 
the  saints  are  conceived,  the  intention  of  the  church  and  of  her  futhful 
servants  always  reduces  them  to  that  form." 

Considering,  however,  that  this  honour  which  the  Catholic  Church  payi 

Reverence  for  ^  ^^^  saiuts  principally  appears  before  their  images  and 
'■^agcs  and  &h  socred  relics,  it  will  bo  propex  \,o  ^x^^vcl  >^^>a^S\AR^^  ^  tltt 

licJjc$,        church  m  both  these  pattkuVaw. 
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In  regard  to  imagefi,  the  Catholics  are  cxpresaljr  forbidden  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  believe  there  is  any  rirttts  in  them  of  $o  heavenly  a 
nature  as  to  prove  an  inducenient  to  pay  divine  adoration  to  them :  and  they 
€une  enjoined  to  ask  no  favours  of  ihem^  to  put  no  trust  nor  confidence  in  them, 
but  to  reverence  them  only  in  honour  of  the  originals  which  they  represent. 

The  respect  which  is  paid  to  relics,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Church, 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  manner.  They  look  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  as  having  been  victims  offered  up  to  God  by  mart^Tdom  or 
penance,  without  in  any  way  diminishing  that  duty  and  respect  which 
they  owe  to  God  himself,  &c. 

As  to  the  point  of  justification,  they  believe  That  their  sins  are  freely 

remitted  by  the  divine  mercy ^  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 

ofSinnen.        ^'^    '^   '^^^  ^'"^  freely    justijied^    because   neither  faith 

nor  good  tcorks^  which  precede  their  justijicalion^  can  merit 

that  favour. 

As  to  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  Catholic  Cliurch  teaches,  that  eter^ 
nal  life  ought  to  be  proposed  to  the  childrefi  of  God^  both  as  a  grace  merci^ 

Sonctifyinir  J^^H  promised  them  by  the  means  and  mercies  of  our  Lord 
(tncc  oppoMd  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a  reward  faithfully  bestowed  on  them 
to  good  works  yj^  their  good  works  and  merits^  in  consequence  of  that  promise. 
and  free  irill.  r^j^^^^  ^  ^^^  express  tcrms  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  But 
that  the  pride  of  mankind  should  not  flatter  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous merit,  the  same  Council  teaches,  that  the  whole  worth  and 
value  of  Christian  works  arise  from  a  sanctifying  grace,  which  is  freely 
granted  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  the  result  of  that  con- 
stant influence  which  this  divine  Head  has  upon  his  members. 

The  Catholics  openly  declare,  that  they  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God, 
but  in  and  through  Jescs  Christ  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  how  any  other 

SalTstioR  sense  can  be  imputed  to  their  belief.  They  place  all  the 
tbrough  Jcini    ho]>es  of  their  salvation  so  perfectly  in  him  alone,  that  they 

nst  onlx.  daily  durect  the  following  petition  to  Ciod  in  the  sacrifice  : 
Vouchsafe^  O  God!  to  grant  unto  us  sinners,  thy  servants  who  trust  in  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies^  some  share  awl  society  with  thy  blessed  ajx^stles  and 
martyrs^  into  the  numlter  of  whom  we  beseech  thee  to  receive  f«*,  having  no 
regard  to  our  own  merit ;  but  pardoning  us  through  thy  grace  in  the  name 
o/*  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

The  Catholics,  without  exception,  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  only,  who 

was  both  God  and  man,  was  able,  by  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person, 

r  L    ^  ^^^'  ^P  ^  sufficient  satisfaction  to  God  for  our  sins ;  but 

AtoDemenL  •  *  having  made  an  abundant  recompense  for  them,  he  had 

power  to  apply  that  infinite  satisfaction  to  us  in  two  several 
ways ;  either  by  an  absolute  remission,  without  the  least  reserve  of  any 
penalty;  or  by  exchanging  a  greater  for  a  less,  that  is  to  say,  an  eternal  for 
a  temporal  punishment.     As  the  first  is  the  most  ])erfect  and  conformable 
to  his  divine  goodness,  he  makes  use  of  that,  first  of  aU,  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism ;   and  they  believe  that  he  uses  the  second  in  the  forgiveness 
which  he  grants  to  those  who  after  baptism  relapse  into  sin,  he  bcinf 
some  measure  compelled  thereto,  through  the  ingrat\tu&.o  ol  \>ei^aa 
have  ahnted  bis  £nt  faroars  ;  for  which  reason  they  axe  \o  ^raffioc 
iempaml pamabmeat,  though  the  eternal  bo  taken  off. 
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In  order  to  satisfy  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  hy  their  religion,  the 
Catholics  are  subject  to  certain  penances,  which  ought  to  be  performed  on 

their  parts  with  repentance  and  humiliation  ;  and  it  is  the 
IndXcnccs!"      necessity  of  these  works  of  expiation,  which  obliged  the 

primitive  Church  to  inflict  those  punisliments  upon  penitents, 
that  are  termed  canonical. 

When  the  Church,  therefore,  imposes  those  painful  and  laborious  pen- 
ances upon  sinners,  and  they  imdcrgo  them  with  patience  and  humility, 
it  is  called  satisfaction  ;  and  when  the  Church  shows  any  regard  either  to 
the  ardent  devotion  of  the  penitents,  or^jD.  other  good  works  which  she 
prescribes,  and  remits  any  part  of  the  pumMnent  due  to  them,  it  is  termed 
indulgence. 

The  Council  of  Trent  proposes  nothing  more  relating  to  indulgences, 
than  that  the  Church  had  the  power  of  g^ranting  them  from  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  t/u  practice  of  them  is  wholesome;  which  custom^  that  Council  adds, 
ought  still  be  presereed,  though  with  moderation^  lest  ecclesiastical  discipltM 
^houlil  he  wecdcened  hy  too  great  a  toleration  :  from  whence  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  articles  of  indulgences  only  regard  discipline.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  indulgences  have  been,  and  still  are,  carried  to  a  length  of 
extravagance  and  sin  in  the  Ri>man  Catholic  community. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Catholics,  that  those  who  depart  this  life  in  peace 
and  charity,  and  are,  notwithstanding,  subject  to  those  temporal  punish- 
ments which  divine  justice  has  reserved  for  them,  must  suffer 
urgatoTv.     .^ijgjjj  jj^  u^g  other  world ;    and  for  that  reason  the  whole 

Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ages  offered  up  both  prayers,  alms,  and 
sacrifices  for  the  faithful  who  have  died  in  peace,  and  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  with  a  lively  hope  and  expectation  of  their  being  relieved  by 
those  acts  of  devotion.  This  is  what  the  Council  of  Trent  proposes  that  the 
Catholics  should  believe  with  respect  to  souls  confined  in  purgatorj',  without 
determining  either  the  nature  of  their  punishments,  or  several  other  things 
of  the  like  kind  ;  in  regard  to  which  that  holy  Council  exacts  considerable 
precaution,  and  particularly  condemns  those  who  say  anything  that  is 
uncertain  and  precarious. 

The  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  only  in  the  creed  of  the 
Catholics  sacred  tokens  of  grace,  or  seals  by  which  it  is  confirmed  to  them, 

but  they  are  also  instruments  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
Sacraments.       ^PP^X  ^^^  confer  it  on  them  by  virtue  of  the  words  pro- 

nouuced,  and  the  outward  action  performed,  on  their 
behalf,  provided  they  do  not  prevent  the  effects  of  it  by  their  own  evil 
dispositions. 

When  God  annexes  so  high  a  prerogative  to  external  signs,  which  in 
their  nature  bear  no  proportion  to  such  excellent  effects,  he  plainly  signi- 
fies, say  the  Catholics,  that,  independently  of  all  that  the  Catholics  can 
do  inwardly  through  their  good  inclinations,  a  special  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  a  particular  application  of  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  represented  to  us  by  the  sacraments,  must  still  iutervenc  to  sanc- 
tify them.  This  doctrine,  therefore,  cannot  be  rejected  without  ofiering 
an  indignity  to  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
''vine  power  in  their  regeneration. 
Tic/ ackaowlcdgo  seven  signs  or  BaicramciiVa^ox^^\\v^\i^^ias»^C.>KMSBi 
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aft  the  ordinary  means  by  which  the*  new  man  is  sanctified  and  made  per- 
fect. Their  divine  institution,  they  say,  appears  from  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
either  by  the  express  words  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  or  by  grace,  which 
18  accordingly  annexed  to  tliem,  and  necessarily  denotes  an  order  from  God. 
As  infants  cannot  supply  the  defects  of  baptism,  by  acts  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  or  by  any  vow  hereafter  to  receive  that  sacrament,  the  Catho- 
.  lies  believe,  that  if  they  do  not  actually  receive  it,  they  are  in 

^    ^'      nowise  partakers  of  the  grace  of  redemption ;  and  so  dying  in 
the  guilt  of  Adam,  have  no  share  at  aW  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Catholics  say  that  imposition  of  hands,  practised  by  the  blessed 
apostles  for  the  confirmation  ofthe  faithful  against  persecutions,  having  its 
chief  effect  in  the  internal  descent  of  tlic  lioly  Ghost,  and 
the  infusion  of  his  gracious  gifts,  ought  not  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Uieir  adversaries  on  pretence  that  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  at 
present  descend  visibly  upon  them.  Indeed,  all  Christian  Churches, 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have  religiously  preserved  that  practice, 
making  use  likewise  of  the  sacred  ointment  in  baptism,  to  show  the  virtue 
of  tliat  sacrament  by  a  more  express  representation  of  the  unction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

They  believe  that  it  was  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  those  who  have 
submitted  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  baptism,  and 

have  afterwards  violated  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  shall  bo 
AUolutioii.  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  same  Church  in  the  tribunal 

of  penance,  at  which  it  exercises  the  full  power  granted  to 
it  of  absolution  and  remission  of  sins. 

The  tenns  of  the  commission  which  is  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Cliurch  to  forgive  sins  are  so  general,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
reduce  it  only  to  public  sins,  and  as,  when  they  pronounce  absolution  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  only  observe  the  express  terms  of  that 
commission,  so  the  sentence  is  looked  upon  as  passed  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  in  whose  name  they  are  appointed  judges.  He  is  the  invisible 
high  priest,  who  absolves  the  penitent  inwardly,  whilst  the  priest  per- 
forins the  same  ofiice  externally. 

The  Holy  Ghost  having  annexed  to  extreme  unction,  an  express  pro- 
mise of  remission  of  sins,  and  the  relief  of  the  sick,  nothing  more  can  be 
required  to  make  this  sacred  ceremony  a  real  sacrament.  It 
Unciionr"*  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  the  sick  persou,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  receives  more  consola- 
tion and  relief  in  soul  than  in  body ;  and  as  spiritual  benefit  is  ever  the 
principal  object  of  the  new  law,  it  is  that  which  the  Catholics  chiefly 
expect  from  this  holy  unction,  in  case  they  are  duly  prepared  for  it; 
whereas  corporeal  relief  in  sickness  is  only  granted  unto  them  with  respect 
to  their  eternal  salvation,  according  to  the  secret  designs  of  Divine  Pro* 
vidence,  and  the  different  degrees  of  preparation  and  faith,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  faithful. 

Upon  considering  that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  holy 
state  of  marriage,  («0e  Matthew^  chap,  xix.  v.  5,)  by  reducing  it  ^ 
MatrimoDj.   ^^^^^^^  ^^^  indissoluble  union   of  t¥io  pct^oik^  Qii^'^ 
'  likewise  rejecting  that  this  inseparable  nmou  Sa  «^ ' 
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token  of  his  eternal  union  with  hi§  church,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  oom- 
prehend  that  the  marriage  of  the  faithful  is  attended  by  the  Holy  OUost 
and  the  Grace  of  God. 

The  imposition  of  hands,  which  the  Catholic  spiritual  ministers  receive 

at  their  ordination,  being  attended,  according  to  their  belief,  with  so 

immediate  an  influence  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  (w«  1  Timothy, 

of  iSmdft.  "*"  chap,  iv.  and  2  Tim,  chap,  i.)  and  with  so  perfect  an  infusion 

of  grace,  ought  to  be  reckoned  also  among  the  number  of 

sacraments. 

Catholics  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 

Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  EuchariHy  for  they  maintain  that  there  is 

Th  F   ha  '  t   ^^^  ^"^  thing  in  the  words  which  Jesus  Christ  makes  use 

of  in  the  institution  of  this  mystery,  that  induces  them  to 

take  them  figuratively ;  and  this  reason  is  sufficient,  in  their  opinion,  to 

determine  them  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Eucharist  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  the 
exposition  of  it,  as  laid  down  by  the  Romish  ritual.  ^^  It  is  eTident,"  say 
the  Catholics,  ^'  that  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  Take^  eat^  this  ii  my 
hody  which  is  given  for  you,  show  us,  that  as  the  ancient  Jews  were  not  only 
united  in  spirit  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  victims  which  were  offered  up  for  them, 
but  were  also  partakers  of  the  flesh  which  was  sacrificed,  and  which  was 
also  a  sign  tp  them  of  the  share  they  had  in  that  oblation ;  so  Jesus  Christ 
having  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for  us,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  we 
should,  in  reality,  partake  of  the  flesh  of  that  adorable  victim ;  in  order  thtt 
the  actual  communication  of  it  might  be  a  lasting  testimony  to  each  of 
us  in  particular,  that  he  had  not  only  assumed  his  body,  but  made  a 
sacrifice  of  it  for  us. 

"  Thus  the  eating  of  the  body,  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  is  as  real  at  the  holy  communion,  as  grace,  expiation  of  sins,  and  par- 
ticipation of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  actual  and  effectual  under 
the  now  covenant. 

"  As  he  was  willing,  however,  to  try  our  faith  in  this  mystery,  and 
free  us  at  the  same  time  from  the  horror  of  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking 
his  blood,  under  their  proper  species,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give 
them  to  us  disguised  under  a  s])ecies  of  another  nature  ;  and  if  these  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  let  us  eat  the  flesh  of  our  sacrifice,  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  Jews,  yet  he  was  not  for  that  reason  obliged  to  subtract 
any  thing  from  its  reality  and  substance. 

^'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types,  and  in  order  to  put  us  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  sacrifice  that 
was  offered  up  for  our  sins,  it  was  the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
give  us,  in  reality,  his  body  and  blood,  and  this  docs  not  admit  of  any 
denial.  We  can  never  agree  that  these  words  should  be  received  only 
in  a  figurative  sense,  because  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  so  careful .  to 
explain  every  thing  to  his  apostles  which  he  taught  them  under  parables 
and  figures,  said  nothing  of  that  kind  to  explain  this  matter ;  and  it  is 

'?nce  evident  that  he  left  these  words  in  their  natural  signification.     It 
1  easy  for  tho  Son  of  God  to  cause  Vv\a  Aio^y  \iO  \>^  Vcl  ^hcA^S^w^iX^M^bY 
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saying,  TJUt  it  my  hodjf^  as  to  cure  a  woman-  of  Ler  disease  by  saying, 
Woman^  he  thm  free  from  thine  infirmity  ;  or  to  preserve  a  young  man's 
Ufe  by  saying  to  his  father.  Thy  ion  liveth  ;  or,  in  short,  to  pardon  the  sins 
of  him  who  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  by  saying  to  biro.  Thy  sine  arefaiyiven 
tkeer 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  tenets  of  the  Church  relating  to  these  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  This  i$  my  hody^  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  tho 
Catholics  concerning  those  which  he  added  to  them,  Thie  do  in  remem- 
bramee  of  tne.  ^^  It  is  evident,"  they  say,  ^*  that  it  was  the  design  of  tho 
Son  of  God  to  oblige  us  thereby  to  commemorate  the  death  which  he 
suffered  for  our  salvation ;  and  St.  Paul  concludes  from  this  passage,  that  vre 
exhibit  the  death  of  the  Lord  in  that  mystery.  Now  we  must  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  death  excludes  the  real 
presence  of  his  body ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  reflect  on  what  we  havo 
just  explained,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  this  remembrance  is  grounded 
upon  the  real  presence ;  for  as  the  Jews,  at  the  eating  of  their  peace-ofler- 
ings,  remembered  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  for  them ;  so  likewise  when 
we  eat  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  victim,  we  ought  to  remember  that  he 
died  for  us.  It  is  the  same  flesh,  therefore,  eaten  by  tho  faithful,  which 
not  only  revives  in  us  the  memory  of  his  being  offered  up  for  us,  but  con- 
firms us  in  the  truth  of  it ;  and  from  being  able  to  say  that  this  solemn 
confirmation  which  Jesus  Christ  enjoins  us  to  make,  excludes  the  real  ])re- 
sence  of  his  flesh,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  him,  required  of  ns  at  the  holy  table,  as  being  offered  up  for  us, 
is  grounded  upon  that  same  flesh  being  really  taken  there ;  since,  in 
reality,  we  cannot  possibly  forget  that  he  gave  his  body  as  a  sacrifice  for 
ns,  when  we  see  that  he  still  gives  us  daily  the  same  to  eat." 

On  this  head  the  Catholics  say,  ^' As  it  was  not  meet  and  just 
that  our  senses  should  perceive  anything  in  this  mystery  of  faith,  so 
neither  was  it  convenient  that  anything  should  be  changed, 
tiati^*^^****°"  with  regard  to  them,  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. Upon  which  account,  as  we  perceive  the  same  species, 
and  feel  the  same  effects  as  before,  in  that  sacrament,  we  ought  not  to  be 
in  any  way  siurprised,  if  sometimes,  and  in  some  sense,  it  should  go  under 
the  same  denomination.  Yet  our  faith  acknowledges  no  other  substances 
on  this  occasion,  than  that  which  is  meant  by  those  very  words ;  that  is  to 
say,  tho  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  into  which  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  Transubstaniiation. 

^^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  two  actions  in  this  mysterious 
sacrament,  really  distinct,  though  relative  to  each  other.  The  one  is  the 
cofieecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  thereby  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood ;  and  the  other  is  the  manducation^  whereby  we  are  made 
partakers  of  that  heavenly  food. 

^*  Thus,  the  Son  of  Ood  is  set  on  the  sacred  table,  by  virtue  of  those 
words,  clothed  in  the  signs  which  represent  his  death ;  and  this  is 
wrought  by  the  consecration.  This  religious  action,  moreover,  carries  with 
it  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  inasmuch  as  Jesfb 
Christ,  who  is  actually  present,  renews  and  perpetuates  IVlq  tciQ 
his  obedience,  even  to  his  dying  on  the  cross  ;  foT  Vf\\\^  tcmo 
cMB  be  waatiag  to  make  it  a  true  sacrifice. 
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'^  When  we  consider  what  Jesus  Christ  performs  in  this  mystery,  and 
that  we  sec  him,  through  faith,  actually  present  on  the  holy  table  under 
these  signs  of  death,  we  unite  ourselves  to  him  in  this  condition ;  we 
present  him  to  God  as  our  only  oblation,  and  our  only  propitiator  through 
his  blood,  protesting  that  we  have  nothing  to  offer  up  to  him,  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  infinite  merit  of  his  death.  "We  consecrate  all  our  prayers 
through  that  divine  sacrifice,  and  when  we  offer  up  Jesus  Christ  to  God, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  offer  up  ourselves  as  living  sacrifices 
to  the  Divine  IVIajesty,  in  and  through  him. 

**  The  Church  being  instituted  by  God  to  bo  the  guardian  of  the  Scrip- 
Authority  of  tures  and  of  tradition,  from  her  it  is  that  we  receive  the 
the  Church.       canonical  writings. 

^'  Being  thus  inseparably  united  to  tlie  sacred  authority  of  the  Church 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  receive  from  her;  so  from  her  like- 
wise we  do  receive  our  tradition,  and  by  means  thereof  are  taught  the 
true  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  cliorch 
professes  to  teach  nothing  as  coming  from  herself,  nor  to  invent  any  new 
doctrine,  but  only  follows  and  declares  divine  Revelation  by  the  inward 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  graciously  given  to  her  for  her  guide  and 
instructor. 

^^  The  dissension  which  arose,  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  in 
the  Apostles'  time,  demonstrates  that  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  the  Church 
his  interpreter ;  and  their  acts  have  taught  all  ages  to  come,  by  the  manner 
of  deciding  that  controversy,  the  authority  by  which  all  dissensions  of 
that  kind  are  to  be  concluded.  So  that,  whenever  there  shall  arise  any 
disputes,  which  may  create  a  division  among  the  faithful,  the  Church  shall 
always  interpose  her  authority ;  and  her  bishops  being  assembled,  shall  say 
after  the  Apostles,  It  seemed  r/ooJ  to  the  Holy  G/iosty  and  to  its  ;  and  when 
she  hath  once  spoken,  her  children  shall  be  taught  not  to  make  new 
inquiries  into  the  articles  she  hath  resolved,  but  humbly  to  submit  to  her 
decisions.  In  complying  herewith,  we  shall  imitate  St.  Paul  and  Silas, 
who  delivered  that  first  decree  of  the  Apostles  to  the  faithful,  and  who, 
far  from  suffering  them  to  re-examine  what  had  been  determined  upon, 
went  from  tourn  to  ioiC7i^  and  charged  them  to  keej)  the  institutions  of  the 
Apostles, 

"  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  God  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Church,  believing  they  hear  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  her  mouth  ;  for  which  reason  in  the  creed,  after  we  have  repeated, 
/  helieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost^  we  immediately  after  add,  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  By  which  article  we  oblige  ourselves  to  acknowledge  a  perpe- 
tual and  infallible  truth  in  the  universal  Church,  since  that  very  Church, 
in  which  we  believe  at  all  times,  would  cease  so  to  be,  should  she  cease  to 
teach  that  truth  which  God  was  ploaf?ed  to  reveal.  "Whoever,  therefore, 
suspects  that  the  Church  makes  an  ill  use  of  her  Jiuthority,  to  establish  the 
spirit  of  untruth,  has  no  faith  in  him  by  whom  the  Church  is  governed." 

According  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  one,  visible,  holy,  and  catholic,  or  universal,  established  by 
the  hand  of  God,  on  a  solid  basis,  who  has  bestowed  on  it 
j^upremacy    ^^^^  power  of  Opening  the  ^aiUft  oC  \\<iaveti  to  all  true  \}^ 
"^'^'      UcrerSy  and  shutting  t\\en\  to  a\\  Vt^xK^i^  ^w^  vdSv^i^]^.   Vn. 
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kewiae  has  tho  power  of  pardoning  and  absolving  sins,  and  cxconiniuni- 
iting  all  those  who  arc  disobedient.  This  church  is  both  triumphant  and 
lilitant.  The  former  portion  is  the  illuslriaut  tociety  of  those  blessed  spirits 
^d  saintSy  who^  hating  triumphed  over  the  vrorld^  the  fleshy  and  the  devif^ 
ijojf  everlasting  happiness  in  peace  and  security.  The  latter  is  tho  congre- 
ition  of  all  true  believers  upon  earth,  who  are  constantly  obliged,  during 
leir  whole  lives,  to  resist  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Jesus 
hrist  is  the  immediate  governor  of  that  part  of  the  church  which  is  tri- 
mphant  in  the  heavens  ;  but,  as  the  church  militant  required  a  visible 
sad  or  director,  he  has  substituted  one  in  his  room,  who  is  accounted  by 
1  Catholics  as  the  sole  and  sovereign  depositary  of  the  faith,  and  perpe- 
lal  director  of  the  belief  of  all  true  Christians. 

This  visible  head  is  called  the  pope  ;  but  the  Catholics  are  divided  in 
leir  notions  with  regard  to  his  power :  some  considering  him  to  bo 
Hoiuaffc  paid  inferior  to  a  general  council.  The  pope  takes  place  of  all 
bim  b>  Em.  Cliristiau  princes,  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  here  upon 
ro"-  earth.      The  emperors,  who  in  former  times  were  the  first 

rinces  in 'the  Christian  world,  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  dia- 
?m  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness,  and  there  solemnly  promised  and  bound 
lemselves  by  the  Trinity,  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  relics  of 
le  saints,  to  exalt  and  support  the  church  and  its  head  to  the  utmost  of 
leir  power.  The  emperors,  before  their  entrance  into  tho  city  of  Rome, 
K>k  the  oath  ;  the  form  of  which  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  church  has 
reserved  and  transmitted  to  us.  At  length,  after  tho  church  and  its  head 
ad  perfectly  secured  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  the  emperor  was 
Imitted  ;  upon  which  occasion  the  clergy  went  out  to  meet  him  in  their 
*remonial  habits,  and  tendered  him  the  cross  to  kiss.  His  holiness,  sitting 
1  a  throne,  received  him  before  the  first  portico  of  the  Church  of  the 
.postles.  Tliere  his  imperial  majesty  uncovered  himself,  and  knelt  down 
I  soon  as  he  saw  the  pope,  who  styled  himself  the  Vicar  of  JEsrs  Christ, 
.fterwards  he  approached  him  gradually,  with  one  knee  always  on  tho 
round  ;  and,  lastly,  he  kissed  tho  feet  of  his  holiness  in  a  very  devout 
lanner,  as  a  testimony  of  his  respect  to  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  But 
sfore  his  imperial  majesty  could  be  crowned,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 
3W  oath,  in  which  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  establish  the  pope's 
rerogative,  and  the  security  of  the  church's  domains.  After  the  corona- 
on  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  his  imperial  majesty  appeared, 
r  the  first  time,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  his  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and 

globe  in  the  other ;  but  as  he  went  out  of  the  l<isilica,  he  ])ut  all  his 
^galia  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  ofiicers,  in  order  to  hold  the  stirrup, 
hilst  the  pope  mounted  his  horse  ;  he  even  took  the  bridle,  and  for  somo 
me  led  the  horse  of  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  who, 
\  testify  his  humility,  pretended  he  could  not  admit  of  so  extraordinary 
submission ;  nor  did  he  consent  till  after  several  compliments  on  lx)th 
dea,  to  receive,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  which  his 
nperial  majesty  conferred  upon  him. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  after  the  emperor  had  taken  the  oath  to  his 
Dliness,  he  was  usually  clothed  in  the  amice  and  surptic^..    TW  ^^w^\»  ■^^ 
t.  Peter  did  \\im  the  honour  io  admit  him  as  a  brolYiCT^  Mi<^\<o\w^ 
m  as  s  Babject  of  the  pope,  io  whom  all  preferments  \>^ot\^i^%^ 
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hierarchy  of  the  church  are  subject.  Whenever,  it  pleased  his  holiness  to 
be  carried  on  his  servants'  shoulders,  the  emperor  was  to  bo  one  of  the 
assistants ;  he  was  to  pour  out  water  to  wash  the  hands  of  his  holiness 
before  he  sat  down  to  table,  and  to  give  him  hb  first  plate,  &c. 

The  Holy  Father,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  fiur 
above  all  kings,  is  accounted  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  regent  of  the 
Accounted  universe.     Under  this  denomination  ho  divided  the  new  world 
theVicegeront  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  he  has  a  right  to  St.  Paul's  sword, 
of  God.  {^iid  <^^^}i  ii  iq  g^YQ  apostolical  chastisement  to  those  who  des- 

pise or  disregard  his  decisions  relating  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  never 
rises  from  his  pontifical  throne,  nor  uncovers  himself  to  any  person  whom- 
soever ;  nor  does  he  ever  condescend  to  honour  any  one  with  a  salute,  by 
the  least  inclination  of  his  head.  To  his  imperial  majesty,  however,  he  rises 
a  little  on  his  admittance  to  the  kiss  of  peace,  after  he  has  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  pope's  feet.  His  holiness,  however,  sometimes  salutes  those 
princes  who  have  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  him,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  his  head ;  but  then  he  is  not  in  his  pontifical  robes ;  and  although 
he  may  condescend  to  be  courteous  and  complaisant,  yet  he  is*  under  no 
obligation  to  adopt  tliat  mode  of  conduct.  The  pope's  nuncio  and  legates 
take  place  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  crowned  heads. 

An  oecumenical  council  is  an  assembly  which  represents  the  whole  body 
of  the  universal  church.  The  name  of  council  is  given,  likewise,  to  pro- 
vincial and  national  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  who,  at  such 
Councu"^'^"^  times,  however,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  church.  (Ecu- 
menical councils  are  composed  of  ecclesiastical  deputies  from 
the  sovereign  powers  of  Christendom,  who  represent  their  respective 
nations,  and  also  of  other  prelates,  doctors,  &c.  of  pailicular  churches,  all 
assembled  in  a  free  place,  where,  without  constraint,  they  may  apply  them- 
selves to  the  reformation  not  only  of  manners  and  of  doctrine,  but  also  to 
the  regulation  and  establishment  of  church  discipline,  &c.  Thus  assembled, 
they  have  authority  to  censure  bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  his  holiness 
himself,  if  his  conduct  be  blameworthy ;  they  also  possess  power  to  depose 
any  of  them,  when  the  good  of  religion  requires  it.  In  short,  they  fonn 
an  assembly,  which  by  its  superiority,  being  able  to  check  the  unjust  pro- 
ceedings of  popes,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  church  in  points  of  faith,  and 
declaring  them  schismatics  and  heretics  whenever  they  deviate  from  it, 
has  more  than  once  proved  fatal  to  the  sec  of  Rome.  The  assemblies  of 
Pisa,  of  Constance,  and  Basle,  arc  incontestable  instances  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

In  regard  to  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  calling  of  a  council,  as  there 
has  not  been  one  since  that  of  Trent,  we  shall  describe  them  as  they  are 

CercmonieB  oh.  found  in  Father  Paul's  history  of  that  council,  who  assures 
•enrcdat  the  call-  us  that  there  was  not  loss  debate  nor  less  embarrassment  ift 
ing  of  a  council,  guttling  tlic  rank  and  precedency  of  the  bishops,  than  if  they 
had  been  convened  to  arrange  affairs  of  tlic  last  importance  to  the  state, 
&c.  The  fathers  of  the  council  also  insisted  upon  having  the  assembly- 
room  hung  with  tapestry,  without  which  they  were  apprehensive  that  the 
council  might  be  deemed  a  body  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Pope 
Paul  II  J.  issued  out  one  bull  for  caWm^  \.\\e  e^^\me\\^  and  a  second  for 

Tcnin^  it ;  hotli  of  which  wcto  read  aivd  To^«X«tft^  VNx^  ^osfc. 
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After  a  fast  of  three  days,  the  legates  and  bishops,  dressed  ia  their  ponti- 
fical robes,  iocompanied  hy  their  divines,  the  clergy  of  Trent,  and  all  the 
people^  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  first  legate 
sung  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Then  the  legates,  in  the  pope's  name, 
made  an  harangue,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  occasion  of  that  aunrust 
assembly,  they  exhorted  the  fathers  to  lay  aside  all  passion  and  prejudice, 
to  judge  righteously,  to  have  no  other  view  but  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  the  church.     After  this  exhortation  they  all  knelt  down, 
prayed  awhile  to  themselves,  and  then  the  president  recited  the  prayer 
which  begins  with  Ad»umu8  Damine,  Sancte  Spiritus,  By  this  comprehen- 
sive and  devout  prayer,  immediate  aid  is  asked  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he 
would  please  to  guide  and  direct  the  council,  to  inspire  the  fathers  with  just 
jadgmcnts,  to  banish  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  discord  far  from  them,  and 
not  to  suffer  them  through  ignorance  to  fall  into  error,  or  to  be  biassed  by 
bribes,  or  to  be  surprised  by  outward  appearances.  The  litanies  were  now 
•Qog ;  the  deacon  then  read  the  gospel.  Si  peccaverlt  f rater  tuus  ;  and 
after  this  the  Venx  Creator  was  likewise  sung,  and  then  the  fathers  seated 
themselves  according  to  their  respective  ranks.     The  president  having 
retd  the  decree  with  an  audible  voice,  and  asked  them  if  it  was  their 
pleasure  to  order  and  direct  that  the  General  and  Holy  Council  of  Trent 
shonld  bo  opened  to  the  glory  of  God  &c.,  each  of  the  fathers,  in  his 
tom,  answered  "Placet ;  the  legates  first,  then  the  bishops,  and  tlio  rest 
of  the  fathers ;  of  the  whole  of- which  the  notaries  drew  up  a  public  act. 
Lastly,  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  legates  returned  home  after  the 
fint  session,  the  cross  being  carried  before  them,  and  attended  by  the 
&therB,  who  had  laid  aside  their  pontifical  habits.     The  ceremonies  were 
ahnost  the  same  at  all  the  other  sessions.  In  case  the  pope  appears  in  per- 
son at  the  council,  he  and  the  fathers  of  the  council,  with  the  clergy  of  the 
city,  go  in  procession  to  the  hall  of  the  assembly  in  their  pontifical  robes. 
The  pope,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  s^<3sion,  sings  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  after  which,  the  cardinals,  and  the  fathers  of  the  council,  clothed 
in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  salute  his  holiness  in  their  turns.     High  mass 
is  seldom  sung  at  the  other  sessions.     His  holiness  for  the  most  part  hears 
a  private  mass,  and  afterwards  goes  to  the  council  in  his  scarlet  cope,  and 
with  the  mitre  on  his  head ;  where,  before  the  altar,  he  makes   an 
harangue  to  the  assembly,  and  then  goes  to  his  throne ;  the  cardinals  after 
that  put  on  his  sandals,  and  quam  dilecta^  a  verso  of  one  of  the  psalms  is 

recited. 

The  pope's  throne  must  be  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  assembly- 
room,  and  due  care  must  be  taken  that  there  be  two  seats  on  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  throne  for  the  deacon's  assistants.  If  the  emperor 
appears  in  person  at  the  council,  he  is  to  bo  seated  next  the  pope,  and  at 
his  right  hand,  but  to  be  so  situated  as  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
his  holiness;  for  the  emperor's  seat  reaches  no  higher  than  the  pope's 
footstool,  and  even  this  honour  is  reserved  only  for  his  imperial  majesty, 
for  there  is  but  very  little  difference  between  the  seats  of  kings  and  those  of 
cardinals.  In  this  hall  or  assembly-room,  there  must  be  an  altar  for  mass, 
with  a  cross  upon  it,  also  the  Eucharist,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints. 

The  Boman  ceremonial  rachibits  the  order  and  rank  of  those  who  have 
a  ddibemliVe  rote  in  council : — 1.  The  pope,  aa  Viead  oi  t\i^  CVcns^Sasv 
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Church.     2«  The  college  of  cardismlfl.    3.  The  patriaicha.    4.  The  pri* 
Order  and  nnk  mates.     6.  The  aichhiflhops.      6.  The  huhops.      ?•  Tlie 
of  mmnben  of  a  ahbots.  B.  The  generalB  of  religious  orders.  These,  propeilj 
Coundl.  speaking,  compose  the  council :  the  dpctorB,  diTines,  Ae., 

makbg  their  appearance  only  to  asrist  or  direct  the  lathers  by  their  letni- 
ing  and  their  advice. 

Four  cardinals  of  several  orders,  who  are  the  dean,  or  first  cardinsl- 
hishop,  the  first  cardinal-priest,  the  first  cardinal- deacon,  and  the  cardinal 

Ceremonies  camerUngOy  or  chamberlain,  conjointly  share  the  administrar 
oVterred  at  the  tion  of  affitirs  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
election  of  a  holding  of  the  condave.  The  three  former  are  intmsted 
Pope.  ^'^^  ^^  administration  of  justice,  and  all  affairs  relating  to 

dvil  government.  The  latter  breaks  the  seal  of  the  church,  called  the 
fisherman's  ring,  in  the  presence  of  three  cardinals ;  and  the  vice-diaii- 
cellor  breaks  open  the  seal  of  the  chancery,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
officers  who  belong  to  that  court.  The  impression  of  the  fisherman's  ring 
is  St.  Peter  holding  a  line  with  a  bait  to  it  in  the  water,  and  is  made  uss 
of  for  those  briefs  which  are  sealed  with  red  wax.  The  seal  for  bulls  has 
the  figure  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  a  cross  on  one  nde,  and  a  bort 
with  the  name  of  the  reigning  pope  on  the  other :  when  a  pope  dies,  the 
bust  and  name  are  defaced,  without  damaging  the  rest  of  the  seal ;  this 
last  is  only  used  for  bulls  sealed  ifvith  lead.  The  camerlengo  now  orden 
money  to  be  coined  in  his  own  name,  with  the  device  of  the  yacant  sefl^ 
which  is  that  of  two  keys  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  under  the  flag  of  the 
church ;  with  this  motto,  S^  vacante* 

Policy  exerts  all  her  arts,  and  sets  every  spring  in  motion,  at  the  deo* 
tion  of  a  pop>e ;  nor  do  the  electors  always  wait  for  the  death  of  the  pressBt 
chief  or  head  of  the  church,  to  begin  those  cabals  and  intrigues  wUdi  are 
proper  for  advancing  him  whom  they  esteem  a  fit  person  to  succeed  to  the 
pontifical  throne  ;  and  although  the  college  invariably  and  unanimously 
invoke  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  their  eminences  use  all  tho  precau- 
tions imaginable  to  prevent  him  from  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
election.  The  cardinals  are  obliged  to  enter  the  condave  ten  dajrs  after 
the  death  of  the  pope ;  but  before  that  time  they  hear  the  Mass  of  the  Hoty 
Ghost  in  the  Gregorian  Chapel,  and  some  bishop  makes  a  Latin  harugw, 
exhorting  them  to  make  choice  of  a  person  who  is  worthy  to  fill  the  dair 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  After  this,  their  eminences  mardi  in  pio- 
cession  to  the  conclave,  two  by  two,  according  to  their  rank,  attended  hj 
the  Swiss  Guards  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  the  chorus  all  the  whila 
dnging  the  ^'  Vent  Creator*'  Being  arrived  at  the  conclave,  they  take 
possesdon  of  theur  cells  by  lot,  after  which  they  all  go  to  the  Paulin  Ghapd, 
where  the  bulk  for  the  election  of  the  pope  are  read,  and  ihe  dean  of  the 
sacred  college  exhorts  the  assembly  to  act  in  conformity  to  them.  When 
tliis  is  over,  the  cardinals  are  allowed  to  go  home  to  dine,  but  must  reftam 
to  the  conclave  before  three  at  night ;  at  which  time  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies acquaints  them  that  they  ought  not  to  shut  themselves  up,  onleM 
they  are  determined  to  continue  there  as  long  as  the  conclave  shall  last, 

nmsteatly  with  the  order  and  direciion  oi  tVe  V^v^^  Vn  ^\»a\l  U  ia 
f  tliMt  ibo$e  who  go  out  shall  uot  be  i^tmW^e^  \a  i^xn^*  *\^  < 
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tnd  manhal  of  the  conclaTo  now  post  their  soldiers  in  suck  order  and  in 

focb  places  as  they  jndge  most  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  election.    The 

ambassadors  of  princes,  and  all  those  who  have  any  interest  in  the  election 

of  a  fatnre  pope,  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the  conclave  for  the  first  twenty- 

fo«r  boors.     When  the  clock  strikes  three,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 

rings  a  bell,  after  which  all,  except  the  electors,  retire :  the  doors  are  then 

drat,  the  conclave  is  walled  up,  and  guards  are  posted  at  all  the  avenues. 

The  cardinal-dean,  and  cardinal-camerlengo,  now  visit  the  conclave,  to  see 

if  it  be  well  shut,  and  an  act  thereof  b  drawn  up  by  an  apostolical 

notary. 

None  but  the  cardinals,  and  two  conclavists  for  each,  (one  an  ecclesias- 
tic, and  the  other  a  soldier,)  remain  in  the  conclave.  Those  cardinals  who 
are  princes,  or  who  are  old,  or  infirm,  are  sometimes  allowed  three.  The 
ottier  persons  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  conclave  are  the  sacristan, 
the  nnder-sacristan,  a  secretary,  an  under-secrctary,  a  confessor,  who  is 
alwaj^  a  Jesuit,  two  physicians,  a  surgeon,  two  barbers,  an  apothecary, 
aod  Uieir  apprentices,  five  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  a  bricklayer,  a  car- 
penter, and  sixteen  porters  or  valets,  for  hard  labour. 

lliough  the  office  of  a  conclavist  be  incommodious  and  uneasy,  yet  on 
aeeonnt  of  its  privileges  it  is  very  much  sought  after  ;  for  a  conclavist  is 
Maetimcs  the  secret  agent  of  the  ministers  of  crowned  heads.  Every 
officer,  however,  of  the  conclave  takes  an  oath  not  to  reveal  any  of  its 
•eerots.  He  must  be  shut  up  in  a  little  comer  of  his  masters  cell,  and  do 
every  menial  office  for  him.  He  must  fetch  his  victuals  and  drink,  which 
the  cardinal's  officers  give  him  firom  without,  twice  every  day,  through  an 
iolet  that  communicate  with  his  cell ;  he  waits  on  his  master  at  table;  keeps 
ererjrthing  very  clean  ;  and  when  he  has  done,  serves  himself. 

According  to  the  order  of  Innocent  III.,  there  are  three  several  me- 
thods of  electing  a  pope,  viz.,  by  scrutiny^  eomproniise^  and  inspiration. 
The  election  by  scrutiny^  which  is  the  only  way  that  has 
JdKi^^T'^v^.  been  used  for  a  long  while,  contains  all  the  formality  that 

appears  most  essential  for  making  the  election  canonical. 
Still  it  is  no  more  tlian  a  mere  ceremony,  as  the  several  factions  of  the 
car^nals  have  united  beforehand  in  the  choice  of  the  person.  This  har- 
mony is  brought  about  by  the  most  refined  and  delicate  strokes  of  policy, 
and  for  the  most  part  comes  on  after  their  eminences  have  found  out,  by 
several  scrutinies,  the  disposition  of  the  sacred  college.  Then,  if  the  votes 
for  any  of  the  candidates  come  near  the  number  required,  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  for  the  other  factions  to  fall  off  and  coalesce  with  the 
others,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  pope's  election,  fearing  to  draw  on 
tbem  his  hatred  by  a  fruitless  and  unseasonable  opposition. 

The  terutiny  consists  in  collecting  and  examining  votes,  given  in  by 
printed  billets,  which  the  cardinals  put  into  a  chalice  that  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  chapel,  at  which  they  have  met  to  choose  the 
^J^cdon  by  p^p^  Tliese  billets  are  prepared  by  the  masters  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  put  them  into  two  golden  basins,  placed 
at  each  end  of  a  long  table,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  the  high  altar. 
Each  of  these  billets  is  a  span  or  palm  long,  and  half  a  span  broad,  and 
are  divided  into  eight  egual  parts,  by  parallel  lines  taking  n^  the  wbola 
hB^  cfmeb  billet^  as  well  on  the  inside  as  the  out ;  tViat  Sa,  \Xi«  xQ^«t^ 
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of  the  biUet  when  loUed  up.  On  the  first  space,  rolled  inward,  ilieae  t«* 
words,  ^^  Ego  Cardinality'*  stand  at  a  small  distance  from  each  otticr  ts 
make  room  for  the  proper  name.  The  second  is  a  blank,  in  which  At 
cardinal  writes  his  surname  and  titles.  The  third  has  two  0*8  at  eadi 
end,  for  the  cardinal's  seal,  which  is  generallj  made  on  purpose ;  €or  Im 
never  uses  his  coat  of  arms  on  this  occasion.  The  fourth  is  filled  up  wHI 
**  Eligo"  &c.  The  fifth  is  for  the  surname  and  titles  of  the  cardinal  proposel 
to  be  pope.  The  sixth  is  as  the  third.  The  seventh  continues  a  Uaak, 
and  the  eighth  is  filled  up  with  a  motto,  which  the  cardinal,  whose  nans 
the  billet  bears,  makes  choice  of  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  revene 
of  each  billet  is  divided  likewise  into  eight  equal  jMirts,  and  ahnost  afl  of 
them  are  filled  up  with  flourishes,  that  the  writing  on  the  other  eide  maj 
not  appear  through.  Before  the  scrutinj  begins,  little  bills,  having  tbe 
names  of  all  the  cardinals  on  them,  are  put  into  a  bag,  with  an  intort  fo 
draw,  thence,  three  scrutineers,  three  overseers  of  the  sick,  and  thrw 
revisers. 

The  cardinals  use  all  the  art  imaginable  to  disguise  their  hands.  Hm^ 
write  what  we  have  just  mentioned  on  the  scrutinj  billets;  or,  if  thflp 
have  not  skill  enough  to  conceal  their  hands,  they  make  use  of  an  unknown 
hand,  that  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom  they  vote.  These  billets  sis 
wrapped  up  with  all  possible  dexterity  and  address,  that  it  may  be  assent 
to  whom  they  belong ;  after  which  they  close  them  in  their  hands  sal 
take  their  places ;  and  then  the  scrutiny  begins  in  the  following  maidMr: 
— Each  cardinal  takes  the  billet,  thus  vmtten  and  folded  up,  between  the 
thumb  and  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  view  of 
the  other  members  of  the  sacred  college,  carries  it  to  the  high  altar,  knoel- 
ing  down  upon  the  first  step,  where  he  repeats  an  ejaculattnry  pnyer. 
He  then  goes  up  to  the  altar,  and  takes  the  oath  aloud ;  after  whidi  he 
puts  his  billet  upon  the  paten  which  covers  the  chalice,  and  from  thonee 
slides  it  into  the  chalice ;  ho  then  returns  to  his  place.  This  offioe 
is  performed  by  the  overseers  of  the  sick  for  those  cardinals  who  sre 
indisposed.  They  present  the  scrutiny  billets  to  such  cardinals,  togetber 
v?ith  a  box  in  the  form  of  an  urn,  with  a  very  small  hole  in  it,  at  wkicli 
the  sick  man  puts  in  his  billet.  The  billet  cannot  be  got  out  again  bst 
by  opening  the  box,  which  is  carried  to  the  chapel,  opened  before  aU  tbo 
cardinals  present,  and  then  the  billet  is  put  into  the  chab'oe  in  the  maaBcr 
already  described. 

Before  the  scrutiny  begins,  the  sacristan,  who  is  always  an  Augustine 
friar,  says  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  scrutineers  then  stand  neir 
the  great  altar,  to  mix  and  open  the  billets  in  the  chalice,  and  to  see  Ast 
the  scrutiny  proceeds  in  due  form.  The  last  scrutineer  takes  these  bOleti 
one  after  another,  and  first  showing  them  to  the  cardinals,  puts  them  into 
another  chalice.  If  there  be  a  greater  or  less  number  of  billets  than  there 
are  cardinals,  the  scrutineer  bums  all  be  finds  in  the  two  chalices,  and 
each  cardinal  makes  a  new  one,  till  the  scrutiny  comes  right.  When  the 
billets  are  equal  to  the  number  of  cardinals,  the  scrutiny  is  published  in 
the  following  manner : — ^The  heads  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinal!  go  np 
U>  the  high  altar,  take  the  chalice  in  which  the  billets  are  put,  cany  it  to 
w  table  before-mentioned,  and  tVien  xelm^  viA  ^«  ^dosK^ 
90  and  Beat  tbemsdves  at  the  tsAAe,  mt\i  ^w  Wjka  Xxsm^a^Ssi^ 
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Bftb.  The  first  scrutineer  tnms  the  chalice  upside  down  upon  the 
tsUe,  opens  etch  billet  in  the  place  where  the  vote  is  written,  and  looks 
upon  the  name  of  the  cardinal  who  is  therein  voted  for ;  and  still,  as  he 
vfjpeoB  them,  he  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the  seeond  scrutineer,  who 
looks  likewise  on  the  name,  and  gives  it  to  the  third,  who  reads  the  name 
aloud.  Meanwhile,  the  cardinals  mark  each  name  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  all  their  names  are  printed.  Those  who  are  named  set  down 
also  the  votes  given  them,  to  see  if  they  have  a  sufficient  number  to  be 
elected.     This  number  must  be  at  least  tteo  thirds. 

The  last  scrutineer  files  all  these  billets,  that  none  of  them  may  be  lost, 
and  the  file  is  kept  in  view  till  he  has  put  it  into  a  chalice  set  apart  fur 
that  purpose.  When  the  scrutiny  is  over,  the  billets  are  again  told  over,  and 
three  re  visors  examine  them.  They  are  burned  when  the  election  has  been 
approved  as  eananical.  If  the  votes  do  not  rise  to  a  sufficient  number, 
billets  are  taken  in  order  to  choose  the  pope  by  way  of  cuxetius  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  ever  a  scrutiny  without  this  accessus.  The  accessus  is  intended 
to  correct  the  scrutiny.  In  this,  they  give  their  votes  by  other  billets,  on 
which  is  written,  "  Aecedo  Domino"  &c.,  when  they  join  their  vote  to 
another's;  or,  *'*' Aecedo  Nemini"  when  they  adhere  to  their  first  vote. 
The  accessus  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scrutiny,  only  they 
do  not  take  the  oath  again.  The  scrutineers  examine  the  billets  of  the 
accessus,  as  they  did  Uiose  of  the  scrutiny,  and  the  cardinals,  after  the 
same  manner,  set  down  the  votes  which  are  gained  thereby  to  any  of  tho 
candidates. 

After  the  revisors  have  very  accurately  examined  the  votes  of  the 
accessus,  and  find  the  election  to  be  perfectly  canonical,  they  send  for 
three  apostolical  notaries  into  the  chapel  where  the  election  was  made, 
who,  upon  inspecting  the  billets  and  other  pieces  which  tho  scrutineers 
and  revisors  lay  before  them,  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  tho  election.  All 
the  cardinals  who  have  assisted  at  the  conclave,  sign  and  seal  this  record  ; 
after  which,  the  scrutineers  bum  all  the  billets,  both  of  the  scrutiny  and 
the  accessus,  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinals. 

Tlie  pope  is  elected  by  eompromise^  when  the  cardinals,  disagreeing  in 
their  choice,  engage  by  mutual  compromise  to  refer  the  election  to  some 

particular  cardinals  of  probity,  and  to  acknowledge  him 

Conipromiac  &c.  ^^^™  ^^^7  ®^^^  nominate  as  duly  elected,  by  virtue  of  the 

power  given  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Tho  election  by  way 
of  inspiration  is  in  some  measure  riotous  and  tumultuary.  A  select 
number  of  cardinals  of  different  factions,  who  have  determined  to  put 
everything  to  the  last  push,  begin  to  cry  out,  ^'  such  a  one  is  pope,"  as  it 
were  by  inspiration.  Adoratidn  is  the  same  as  inspiration^  which  is,  when 
two  thirds  of  the  conclave,  being  agreed  in  the  person,  go  in  a  body  and 
adore  and  acknowledge  tho  pope  they  approve  of,  as  head  of  the  church. 
The  elections  by  way  of  eompromise^  inspiration^  and  adoration^  but  seldom 
happen.     The  scrutiny  and  aceessus  are  tho  methods  generally  observed. 

As  soon  as  the  pope  is  elected,  it  is  customary  for  his  domestics  and  the 
populace  to  plunder  his  cell  in  the  conclave,  and  the  palace  in  which  he 
resided. 

As  Boon  MB  the  pope  is  elected^  the  cardinals  wlio  axe  lYieVe^^  ^^  >icv^Yt 
lespeetive  arden,  iak  tike  consent  of  his  holiness,  and  t\iQ  naxck!^  ^\lv^  ^ 
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is  detemiined  to  tmamej  in  this  alteration  oC  hb  atata.     This  allagaliw  «f 

hia  name  is  perhaps  the  moat  abgnlar  act  wUob  taitai 
Adoration  pdd  place  in  the  deotion  of  the  supreme  pontifF.    SagivathB 
to  the  pope  elect.  Yqxo^,  who  waa  before  called  "  0$  Por^*  that  la,  AsMi 
faeey  was  the  &8t  pope  who  thought  proper  to  change  hia  name  en  Im 
exaltation  to  the  pcmtificate ;  and  this  custom  haa  been  inTariabfy  Al- 
lowed by  his  successors.     The  elected  pontiff^s.  new  appellatioii  haag 
made  known,  the  fisherman's  ring  is  immediately  giTen  liim.    Ate 
which,  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  draw  up  a  fonnal  inatnuneni  of  Ui 
declaration,  and  deliTer  in  a  duplicate  of  it  to  the  college.    The  two  fat 
cardinal-deacons  then  conduct  the  new  pope  behind  the  altar,  wfaen^  with 
the  assistance  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  Binristaa,  (who  ii 
always  an  Augustine  monk,)  they  take  off  his  cardinal's  habit  to  pit  on 
the  pontifical,  which  is  a  white  taffeta  cassoc;  a  linen  roohet ;  a  eaaual, 
and  a  cap,  both  of  red  satin ;  with  shoes  made  of  red  dioth  emhroidanl 
with  gold,  and  a  golden  cross  on  the  upper  part.    Thua  perapomlf 
dressed,  the  pope  is  carried  on  his  chair  before  the  altar  of  the  du^  i^ 
pointed  for  the  election,  and  there  the  cardinal-dean,  first,  and  after  hiB, 
the  remainder  of  the  cardinals,  adore  his  holiness  upon  their  knees,  luaiaf 
his  foot,  and  his  right  hand ;  after  which  the  holy  &tber  takea  tliem  ap^ 
and  giyes  them  the  salute  of  peace  on  the  right  cheek.    After  this,  fte 
first  cardinal-deacon,  preceded  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  ov- 
ries  the  cross,  and  by  a  choir  of  musicians  who  sing  the  antiMD,  Ece$ 
ioeerdat  tnaffntu^  ^e. — Behold  the  hiffh  prieet  to  aec^piabls  to  God^  md» 
jutt — goes  to  the  great  lodge  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  master  mason  tdus 
care  to  have  the  door  opened,  that  the  cardinal  may  pass  into  the  hakoay, 
to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  pope's  election,  crying  with  an  waSMe 
voice,  Annuntio  whU  gaudium  magnum^  habemus  papaniy  4^. — I  britigyvit 
glctd  tidinffi^  we  have  a  pope^  Spe,    Then  one  of  the  large  culverins  of 
St.  Peter^s  is  discharged,  to  give  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  8t.'Aiigelo 
notice  to  discharge  all  his  artillery :  all  the  bells  of  the  dty  begin  to  liog 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  air  resoimds  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  dmiaii 
trumpets,  and  kettle-drums. 

During  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  the  mdodj 
both  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  Romans  incessantly  break  oot 
into  solemn  vows  and  loud  acclamations  for  the  new  pope.  The  same  dij* 
about  two  hours  before  night,  the  pope,  having  his  cope  and  his  mitrs  ob, 
is  carried  and  set  upon  the  altar  of  Siztus's  chapel,  where  the  cardimli) 
in  their  purple  copes,  come,  and  a  second  time  adore  the  new  pcmti^  lAo 
is  seated  upon  the  relics  of  the  altar  stone.  This  adoration  is  oelebmied 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  the  musicians  all  the  time  singing  antheins 
suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enclosures  of  the  conclave  are  broken,  or  taken 
down,  and  the  cardinals,  preceded  by  music,  descend  into  the  middle  of 
St.  Peter^s  church.  The  pope  follows  them,  carried  in  his  pontifical  diair 
under  a  red  canopy  embellished  with  gold  fringe.  His  bearers  now  seat 
him  on  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  cardinals  pay  thrir  adora- 
tion to  him  a  third  time,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  after  them,  befbiea 

'^gious  number  of  spectators^  with  whom  this  spacious  chnreh  is 
crowded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  very  pordi.    Te  ~ 
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sung,  and  the  cardinal-dean,  who  is  on  the  cpisUe  side,  reads  the  verses 
and  prayers  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  Roman  ceremonial.  After 
this,  his  holiness  is  set  down  on  the  highest  step  of  the  altar.  A  cardinal- 
dean  takes  off  his  mitre,  and  then  he  solemnly  blesses  the  people.  His 
pont^kaiia  are  then  taken  off,  and  twelve  chairmen,  in  long  scarlet  cloaks 
hanging  down  to  the  ground,  place  him  in  his  chair,  and  convey  him  on 
their  shoulders  into  his  apartment. 

Stephen  II.  is  said  to  be  the  first  pope  who  was  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  after  his  election  :  but,  as  we  know  that  the  illustrious  men  of 
Bonie  were  carried  on  litters  by  their  slaves,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
custom  is  merely  a  remnant  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

In  regard  to  the  kissing  of  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  it  i^  doubtless  a  very 
ancient  custom.  Baronius  gives  an  instance  of  it  in  the  year  204 ;  and  it 
appears  that  after  that  time,  the  Emperor  Justin  I.,  Pepin,  king  of  France, 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  others,  all  kissed  the  pope's  feet.  The  time, 
however,  when  this  custom  became  constantly  practised  is  not  exactly 
known ;  although  we  may  justly  suspect,  that  it  was  only  tlie  same  mark 
of  respect  which  was  formerly  paid  to  the  ancient  Roman  emperors,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time«  tlie  stiprome  pontiffs  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  state.  Tliough  this  ceremony  be  considered,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  as  an  instance  of  the  veneration  and  esteem 
which  Christians  entertain  for  the  pope,  it  will  appear,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  is  to  Jescs  Cobist  alone.  For  we  arc  to  observe,  that  the  pope's 
slipper  has  a  cross  upon  it,  which  is  the  emblem  of  Christ  crucified.  The 
successors  of  St.  Peter  have  invariably  ordered  that  their  sandals  should  have 
this  cross  on  the  upper-leathers  :  so  that  it  is  not  the  feet  of  his  holiness, 
but  the  cross  of  Jesus  Curist  crucified,  that  is  kissed.  Faitliful  Catholics 
afiirm  tliat  the  pontiff's  feet  ought  to  be  kissed  after  tlie  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  respect,  as  the  cross  and  otlier  holy  images  arc  kissed. 

The  pope  being  the  head  of  the  Catholic  or  universal  Clmrch,  wears 

the  keys  as  a  sign  of  the  power  with  which  ho  is  invested,  to  oi)en  the 

gates  of  heaven  to  all  true  bi^Iievers ;    and  the  triple  crown  to 

The  pope  •  jng^j^i^j^  3u^  inform  the  Christian  world,  that  ho  is  both  Jiich- 

rorooatioD.  ,  '  o 

pnest,  emperor,  and  kmg. 
The  preparations  for  his  coronation  are  in  no  degree  inferior  to  those  of 
the  most  august  princes  of  the  universe.  If  he  be  a  deacon  only,  tho 
cardinal-dean,  after  his  election,  constitutes  him  both  priest  and  bishop  in 
Seztus*s  chapel,  to  which,  on  tho  day  of  his  coronation,  he  repairs  in  his 
cardinal's  habit ;  that  is,  the  white  cassoc,  the  rochet,  the  short  mantle,  or 
cope  of  red  satin,  and  the  red  capuch,  supported  by  two  prelates,  who  are 
the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber  and  his  cup-bearer,  who  are  dressed  in 
a  red  cope,  with  a  capuch  lined  with  red  taffeta.  Tho  pages  of  the  privy 
chamber,  and  the  pages  of  honour,  also  the  chaplains  to  the  pope,  who 
walk  with  his.  holiness,  are  ])receded  by  those  who  are  called  the  pages 
extra  muroi^  (tliat  is,  without  the  walls,)  and  the  squires  of  the  deceased 
pope.  The  ambassadors,  the  general  of  the  church,  the  princes  of  the 
tlirone,  the  governor  of  Rome,  the  captains  of  the  light  horse,  of  the 
Swiss,  and  the  ancepesados,  all  make  their  appearance,  and  assist  at 
this  ceremony,  as  well  as  the  cardinals,  who  are  clothed  in  red,  tha^ 
IB,  in  their  cassocs,  rochets,  their  copes  of  red  satin,  ^luclv  \bft  BAxaax 
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call  mozetUj  and  iheir  red  calottes  on  their  heads.  .  The  proeesnon  hamg 
arrived  at  Sextus's  chapel,  the  cardinal^  at  the  entrance,  pnt  on  their  nd 
copes.  Two  cardinal-deacons  now  give  the  pope  his  pontificalia;  the  eers- 
mony  of  which  is  as  follows : — the  first  master  of  the  cemnonies  girds  on 
atkdfalda  of  taffeta  under  the  rochet,  and  puts  upon  his  head  the  red  satin 
berreUa.  His  holiness  then  goes  into  the  chapel ;  where  the  cardinalsxiss 
np,  and  at  his  first  appearance  make  him  a  most  profound  bow,  the  hxAj 
&ther  receiving  the  submission  of  his  spiritual  children  like  an  indulgent 
parent.  The  gentlemen  who  attend  on  their  eminences,  are  at  this  time 
on  their  knees,  and  his  holiness  stands  with  his  back  against  the  altar. 

Afterwards,  one  of  the  two  cardinal-deacons  takes  off  his  herrMa^  and 
his  companion  puts  on  another  of  white  tafieta :  they  likewise  take  off 
his  red  mozette^  and  dress  him  in  the  amict,  the  albe,  the  girdle,  the  stolen 
and  the  red  chasuble,  embroidered  all  over  with  gold.  The  first  cardinal* 
deacon  now  puts  the  mitre  upon  his  head,  whilst  the  master  of  the  ooe- 
monies  sings  the  eaira  with  an  audible  voice.  After  this,  one  of  the 
apostolic  sub-deacons  takes  up  the  cross  that  is  carried  before  the  pope ; 
and  the  cardinals  pull  off  their  berrettas  in  honour  of  the  sacred  wood. 

The  cross  is  carried  in  the  following  order :  the  pope's  gentlemen  go  he* 
fore  it,  two  by  two,  followed  by  the  courtiers  of  ^e  new  successor  of  St 
Peter,  dressed  in  their  ceremonial  habits.  The  pages  extra  numm  mardi 
next,  and  after  them  the  consistorial  advocates,  Uie  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
chamber,  the  referendary  prelates,  the  bishops,  archbishops,  and  patri-  « 
archs,  and  then  the  pope's  chaplains,  who  carry  the  triple  crown  and  the 
mitre.  The  cross  comes  after  these  chaplains,  and  is  followed  by  the 
cardinal-deacons,  two  and  two  abreast,  and  they  are  followed  by  the  cardi- 
nals, priests,  and  bishops,  in  the  same  order.  Their  eminences  are  followed 
by  the  Roman  conservators,  the  caporions,  &o.  The  holy  father  is  carried 
to  church  on  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  this  solemn  procession,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  and  an  infinite  number  of  people.  The  knights  of  St.  Petor 
and  St.  Paul  support  the  canopy  under  which  his  holiness  is  carried ;  and 
in  this  order,  the  procession  proceeds  to  St.  Peter's  church. 

Under  the  portico  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  holy  gate,  a  throne  is  erected 
for  the  pope,  where  he  sits  under  a  canopy  ;  around  which  benches  are 
railed  in  for  the  cardinals.  The  canons,  and  all  those  who  enjoy  any 
benefice  in  St.  Peter^s,  with  their  cardinal  high-priest  at  the  head  oi  them, 
now  come  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  holy  father.  After  which,  he  is  carried 
to  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  attended  by  a  number  of  people  making  loud 
acclamations :  he  then  kneels  down  and  prays  bareheaded  before  the  holy 
sacrament;  and  is  immediately  carried  from  thence  to  the  Gregoriao 
chapel.  There  he  seats  himself  on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  the  foceign 
ambassadors,  the  princes  of  the  throne,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  du- 
tinction.  The  cardinals  in  their  red  copes,  the  prelates,  &c.,  then  pay  their 
homage  to  him ;  the  former  kissing  his  hand,  and  the  others  his  knee. 
Hb  holiness  then  gives  the  people  his  benediction ;  and  they  return  turn 
their  thanks  by  extraordinary  acclamations,  and  other  testimonies  of 
general  joy. 

This  ceremony  bemg  concluded,  the  cardirnds,  bishops,  and  other  pie- 

«.  put  on  their  white  robes,  whilst  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  sing  an 

m  in  the  choir.    The  pope  washes  his  hands  four  times.    Xbe  int 
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time,  the  witer  is  presented  him  by  tho  first  Roman  conserrator ;  the 
second  in  time  of  mass,  hy  the  general  of  tho  Charch  ;  the  third  by  the  am- 
hiBSidor  of  the  Most  Christian  King ;  and  the  last,  by  the  ambassador  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty.  They  are,  if  present  at  the  solemnity,  indispensably 
obliged'  to  the  performance  of  this  religions  duty,  as  a  proof  of  their 
sabmianon  to  the  holy  See. 

The  holy  fiither  in  the  next  place  is  undressed,  in  order  to  put  on  other 
robes,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  type  or  symbol  of  his  purity  and  innocence. 
The  aeolyiei  present  these  new  vestments  to  the  cardinal-deacon,  who 
ckthee  his  holiness  in  a  white  garment ;  in  order  that,  according  to  tho 
language  of  scripture,  he  may  be  fitted  to  prende  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lard.  The  dress  of  his  holiness  now  consists  of  the  cassoc,  amict,  albe, 
girdle,  dalmatica,  stole,  gloves,  and  mitre,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  set 
with  jewels.  The  procession  is  then  resumed,  during  which,  the  first 
master  of  the  ceremonies  carries  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  one  hand,  and  a 
basin  in  the  other,  in  which  the  pompi  and  ntnitief  of  this  world  are  ex- 
hibited to  the  holy  father,  under  the  representation  of  castles  and  palaces 
fnade  o/Jlax,  to  which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ects  fire  three  succes- 
rive  times,  saying  to  his  holiness  each  time.  Pater  Sancte,  sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  !  Behold^  holy  father^  how  the  glory  of  this  world  passes  atcay  /— i 
This  ceremony  seems  to  owe  its  birth  to  that  which  was  practised  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Greek  emperors ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  their  coronation,  they  were  on  one  hand  presented  with  a 
vase  filled  with  ashes  and  dead  menu's  bones,  and  on  the  other  with  flax, 
which  was  set  on  fire ;  by  this  double  emblem  reminding  them  of  their 
mortality,  and  of  the  fate  of  their  worldly  honours. 

The  whole  procession  having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  on  which 
stand  seven  large  silver  gilt  candlesticks  with  large  lighted  wax-tapers  in 
them,  similar  to  those  which  are  carried  by  the  seven  acolytes  before  tho 
cross,  the  pope  makes  a  short  prayer  on  a  desk,  and  then  rising,  begins 
the  Introiho  of  the  mass,  having  the  cardinal-dean  on  his  right  hand,  as 
assistant-bishop  in  his  cope ;  and  the  cardinal-deacon  of  the  gospel  on  his 
left,  and  behind  him  two  cardinal-deacons  assistants. 

After  his  holiness  has  made  the  solemn  confession,  the  dean  of  the  rota, 
who  holds  his  mitre,  gives  it  to  the  two  cardinal-deacons  assistants,  to 
set  it  upon  his  head.  His  holiness,  in  the  next  place,  sits  down  on  his 
throne,  before  which  each  of  the  three  first  cardinal  priests  reads  a  prayer 
for  his  coronation.  After  which,  the  holy  father  descends  from  the  tlirone, 
his  mitre  is  taken  off,  and  the  first  cardinal-deacon,  assisted  by  the  second, 
dresses  him  in  tho  pallium,  saying  to  him,  Receive  the  pallium  which  re- 
presents to  you  the  duties  and  perfections  of  the  pontifical  function  :  may  you 
discharge  it  to  the  glory  of  God^  and  of  his  most  Holy  Mother  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  of  the  blessed  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul ;  and  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church. 

The  cardinal-deacon  of  the  gospel  having  put  three  diamond  buttons  on 
the  three  crosses  of  the  pallium,  the  holy  father  ascends  the  altar,  with  tho 
pallium  on  his  shoulders,  but  without  his  mitre,  kisses  the  book  of  the 
holy  evangelist,  puts  incense  into  the  thurible,  and  thurifies  or  perfumes 
the  altar.  After  this,  the  mitre  is  again  set  on  his  holiness's  head,  and  tho 
first  cardinal-deaoon  thurifies  him  three  times  suocemveXy .  TVi<&  ^:«t^\siQO?! 
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closes  with  a  salute,  which  that  cardinal  gives  him  on  his  left  cheek  and 
his  stomach,  which  ceremony  is  also  performed  hy  the  other  two  cardiiuJu. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  the  pope  returns  to  his  throne,  whither  lU 
the  cardinals  repair,  and  after  taking  off  their  mitres,  pay  him  their  adop- 
tions. All  the  clergy  come  likewise,  and  adore  him,  each  according  to  his 
quality,  and  all  in  their  ceremonial  habits.  The  patriarchs,  archbishopi, 
and  bishops,  kiss  liis  foot  and  his  knee ;  the  abbots  and  penitentiaries  of 
St.  Peter,  his  knee  only. 

Afterwards,  the  pope  rises,  lays  down  his  mitre,  ascends  the  altar,  sings 
or  reads  the  IntraUe  and  the  Kyrie^  S^.  sings  the  Gloria  in  excelsii  with 
an  audible  voice,  and,  as  soon  as  the  prayer  of  mass  is  said,  resumes  his 
place.     Then  the  first  cardinal-deacon  descends  into  the  confessional  of 
St.  Peter,  which  is  a  place  under  the  altar,  where  the  relics  of  the  martjn 
lie,  attended  by  the  apostolical  sub-deacons,  the  auditors  of  the  rota,  the 
consistorial  advocates,  &c.  who  walk  in  two  ranks,  with  their  white  copes, 
and  their  purple  amices  over  them.     The  cardinal-deacon  sings  there  with 
a  low  voice,  the  Exaudi  Chriite  !  (Hear^  0  Christ  !)  to  which  the  cleigy 
who  follow  him  answer.  Domino  noitro  a  Deo  decreto  tummo  Pontifid  d 
Papofy  Sfc,  {Our  lord,  the  Pope^  wvereign  Pontiffs  imtiUUed  and  ordaind 
by  God,  Spe.)    The  Exaudi^  Spc.  are  three  times  repeated  as  well  as  the 
SalvcUor  mundi^  which  is  afterwards  added  by  the  same  cardinal,  and  to 
which  the  clergy  answer,  Tu  ilium  ac^uva^ — that  is,  O  Saviour  ^  tk 
world  assist  him !     Then  follow  the  litanies  of  the  saints.       The  Latin 
epistle  follows  those  litanies,  and  the  Greek  after  the  Latin ;  the  one  is 
sung  by  the  Greek  sub-deacon,  and  the  other  by  the  Latin.     The  musi- 
cians in  the  choir  now  sing  the  gradual ;  a  cardinal-deacon  sings  the  gospel 
in  Latin,  another  the  same  in  Greek,  and  the  mass  closes  with  some  par- 
ticular ceremonies.     As  soon  as  mass  is  over,  the  holy  father  goes  into  his 
chair  again,  without  pulling  off  those  robes  which  he  had  worn  during  the 
celebration  of  it.     Then  the  cardinal-arch-priest  of  St.  Peter,  attended  by 
two  canons,  presents  the  pope  with  a  white  damask  purse,  in  which  are 
twenty-five  Julios,  old  Roman  money.      The  chapter  and  canons  of  St 
Peter  make  him  this  present  as  a  testimony  that  he  has  sung  mass  well. 
This  money  the  holy  father  gives  to  the  cardinal-deacons,  who  saug  the  two 
gospels,  and  they  bestow  it  on  their  train-bearers. 

To  conclude,  the  pope  is  carried  to  the  benediction-pew,  accompamed  by 
his  cardinals  and  prelates.  The  canopy  under  which  he  is  carried,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  conservators  and  the  caparions  ;  two  of  the  grooms, 
in  red  liveries,  carrying  fans  of  peacocks'  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
chair.  The  cardinals  and  prelates  all  stand,  whilst  the  two  first  cardinal- 
deacons,  in  quality  of  assistants,  help  his  holiness  to  ascend  the  throne, 
which  is  always  set  up  by  the  sacred  college,  on  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
middle  of  the  pew.  As  soon  as  the  pope  is  seated,  the  choir  sing  the 
anthem,  Corona  aurea  super  caputs  ^-c, — that  is,  A  crown  of  gold  shall  he  on 
his  heady  S^c.  with  the  responses  ;  after  which  the  dean  reads  the  coronation 
prayer.  The  second  cardinal-deacon  now  takes  off  the  mitre  of  his  holiness 
and  the  first  puts  the  triple  crown  on  his  head,  saying,  R€ceii>e  this  tiara 
embellished  with  three  crowns^  and  never  forget ^  when  you  have  it  on,  that 
you  are  the  father  of  princes  and  kings^  t/ie  suprewA  jiuige  of  (he  unitersey 
'ftdon  tAe  earth  Vicar  of  iYA\i^  Chribt,  our  Lord  and  ^omour. 
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Immediateljr  after  being  crowned,  the  pope  UesBcs  the  people  three 
timefli,  and  two  cardinals  publish  a  plenary  indulgence  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian.  After  tliis,  his  holiness  withdraws  to  his  apartment  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  on  his  way  through  Sixtus's  chapel,  the  cardinal-deacons  take  off 
bifl  pontificalia.  The  first  cardinal-priest,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  sacred 
oollege,  now  makes  him  the  compliment  ad  mulioi  anno8^  that  is,  wishes 
be  may  enjoy  his  pontificate  for  many  years. 

The  pope  holds  consistories  when  he  receives  princes,  or  Uieir  ambassa- 
dors ;  when  he  canonizes  any  saint,  or  promotes  cardinals ;  or  treats  of  any 
C^moniet  in^poi^^t  affiur,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  When  a  con- 
olnerved  when  •  sistory  is  to  be  held,  the  pope's  throne  is  erected  in  the  great 
pope  holda  %  con.  hall  of  the  apostolic  palace.  This  throne  is  almost  square, 
^"^^^'  and  about  twelve  palms,  or  six  feet,  wide,  to  which  he 

ascends  by  three  steps.  His  holiness  sits  down  on  a  seat  adorned  with 
cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  the  same ;  both  equal  to  each  other  in 
point  of  magnificence ;  the  foot  of  the  throne  is  covered  with  red  cloth. 
The  cardinal-bishops  and  priests  sit  on  his  right  hand,  below  the  throne  ; 
the  deacons  on  his  left ;  but  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  their  faces 
towards  the  holy  father.  Between  the  seats  of  the  cardinal-bishops  and 
priests,  and  those  of  the  deacons,  there  is  a  considerable  space  left  for  the 
people  to  pass  and  repass. 

When  his  holiness  goes  to  hold  a  public  consistory,  he  walks  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  is  dressed  in  his  amict,  albe,  stole,  and  red  chasuble, 
the  cross  and  cardinals  preceding  him.  The  procession  having  arrived  at 
the  consistory  chamber,  the  holy  father  takes  his  place,  and  then  the  car- 
dinals, having  first  made  him  a  profound  obeisance,  repair  to  their  respect- 
ive seats.  The  archbishops,  bishops,  prothonotaries,  and  other  prelates, 
sit  on  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  the  sub-deacons,  auditors,  clerks  of  the 
chamber,  and  acolytes,  with  their  woollen  copes,  on  the  lowest  step ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  pope's  court  on  tlie  ground,  between  the 
cardinal  seats.  The  pages  of  the  chamber,  and  the  secretaries,  sit  also  on 
the  ground,  between  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  nephews 
of  the  reigning  pope,  in  case  he  has  any,  and  some  other  Roman  princes, 
sit  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  and  are  for  that  reason  called  Princes  of  the 
Throne,  Ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers,  are  seated  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  throne,  between  the  steps  and  the  wall,  which  is  the 
place  for  the  highest  nobility  ;  the  other  gentlemen  are  on  the  left,  among 
the  pope's  domestic  officers :  the  consistorial  advocates  sit  behind  the 
cardinal-deacons,  and  the  proctors  of  princes,  with  the  fiscal  proctor,  who 
takes  place  of  the  other  proctors,  behind  the  cardinal-bishops.  The 
entrance  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  throne  is  filled  up  by  the  pope's 
guard.  The  master  of  the  Sacro  Hospitio  stands  between  the  guard,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  rank  of  cardinal-priests.  The  clerks  of  the  ceremonies 
are  at  the  head  of  the  cliief  of  the  deacons,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
executing  the  pope's  orders.  When  the  pope  holds  a  consistory  for  judi- 
cial causes,  each  advocate,  who  has  any  motion  to  make,  stands  behind 
the  cardinal-priests,  opposite  to  the  pope ;  and  having  opened  his  cause^ 
he  throws  bis  petition  to  the  ecclesiastical  officers,  wYvo  \a^^  vci^  Yt««n 
to  the  yice-^aaceUor,  Lastly^  when  the  consistoTy  \a  coTk!(\\)A&^  ^ 
eldest  c^tdiBMl'deaooaB  come  forward  to  support  iVie^^^^^sA^ 
whole  Mmembly  return  in  the  same  order  as  they  caoae. 
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Private  consistories  have  not  so  manj  ceremonies,  and  are  held  in  some 

private  apartment,  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  palace.     There  tie  no 

steps  to  the  pontifical  seat,  only  a  kind  of  open  hench,  withoat 

Pnyate  alcove,  and  another  of  a  smaller  size,  which  serves  as  a 

footstool  to  ascend  the  largest  one.  Each  of  the  cardinal- 
bishops  and  priests  is  seated  according  to  his  rank ;  the  eldest  cardinal  sits 
next  the  pope,  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  eldest  cardinal-deacon  next  him 
on  his  left.  There  are  benches  before  their  seats,  on  which  their  eminences 
set  their  feet ;  and  the  assembly  is  so  arranged  or  disposed,  that  the  last 
cardinal-deacon  is  next  the  last  cardinal-priest,  who  has  a  bell  in  his  hand, 
to  call  the  attendants  in  waiting  to  receive  their  orders.  The  pope's  seat 
is  covered  with  red  cloth ;  but  those  of  the  cardinals  are  only  painted 
red,  and  have  the  pope's  arms  upon  them.  The  space  which  lies  between 
his  holiness  and  their  eminences,  is  covered  with  a  large  carpet.  When 
this  ecclesiastical  senate  has  any  state  affairs,  or  any  matters  relating  to 
the  Church,  under  deliberation,  everybody  but  the  cardinals  goes  oat, 
and  when  their  eminences  come  to  give  their  votes,  they  are  obliged  to  do 
it  standing  and  bareheaded. 

The  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  consists  of  prayers  and  holy  lessons, 
which  the  Church  has  appointed  to  be  read  every  day  by  the  clei^,  at 

particular  hours.     This  service  is  called  the  canonical  houn. 

fw  dh'iQcwrvJcr  ^^*^8®  ^^  ^^  Ordained  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  which 

not  only  prescribed  the  hours  in  which  it  is  to  be  said,  but 
likewise  every  particular  circumstance  which  bears  any  relation  to  it. 
These  circumstances,  however,  are  not  absolutely  the  same  in  all  churches. 
This  office,  or  order  of  di\dne  service,  is  likewise  called  the  hremavy^  by  a 
modem  term,  which  some  arc  of  opinion  was  not  introduced  till  after  its 
abridgment ;  for  it  was  much  longer  formerly  than  at  present. 

There  are  instances  of  canonical  hours  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  matins  in  Psalm  cxviii.,  or  according  to  the  Hcbre^^ 
cxix. ;  prime,  in  Psalm  xcii. ;  tierce^  in  Acts,  chap.  ii. ;  seMe  in  chap.  x.  of 
the  same  book  ;  none,  in  chap.  iii. ;  and  vespers^  in  our  Lord's  last  supper. 
The  Heathens  had  likewise  tlicir  matins  ;  and  the  Egyptians  saluted  their 
gods  every  morning :  they  had  their  primes,  seconds^  and  tierceSy  which  the 
Catholics  call  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  &c. 

The  clergy  being  ordained  and  established  for  the  edification  of 
Christians,  their  first  obligation  is  constantly  to  repeat  their  breviary,  that 
is,  to  pray  to  God  for  the  Church,  to  sing  the  divine  office  with  devotion, 
to  maintain  a  taste  for  piety  in  Christian  souls,  and  to  administer  ghostly 
comfort  and  consolation  to  the  respective  flocks  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  divine  service,  or  office,  is  to  be  said  in  a  standing  posture,  pursuant 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church,  and  upon  the  knees  on  days  of 
penance  only.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  treat  on  Church  ceremonies,  that 
genuflection  is  a  mark  of  sorrow  and  contrition ;  but  standing  is  not  only 
a  type  of  joy,  and  of  raising  the  mind  with  cheerfulness  to  God,  but  of 
the  Resurrection,  too,  which  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  divine  service  consists  of  seven  hours,  if  matins  and  lands  be 

'^ckoned  as  one  service,  but  eight,  in  case  they  bo  divided.*    In  tlie  pri- 

iivo  ages  of  the  Cliurch,  it  was  compoftc^  >qw\.  ol  ^vx^wHa^-^Wh  were 

^,  sexte,  and  none,  for  the  day  ;  and  iox  ii\^\.>  V)ci^«^«iaai^^^^  ="  " 
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and  morning  prayers.     At  present  thej  are  divided  into  seren  or  eight : 
matins  for  night ;  lands  for  the  morning ;  prime,  tierce,  sexte,  none,  for 
the  day ;  yespers  for  the  evening ;  and  complin  for  the  beginning  of  the 
night.     Certain  writers  on  ceremonies  likewise  insist  that  matins  repre- 
sent the  occurrences  of  the  passion-night ;  that  lauds  are  appointed  to 
commemorate  Christ'^s  resurrection ;  prime,  to  contemplate  the  ignomi- 
nious treatment  which  he  met  with  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  to 
humble  ourselves  at  the  sight  of  those  indignities  and  affronts :  that  tierce 
is  principally  designed  to  return  Qod  thanks  for  the  sanctification  of  his 
Church  by  the  Holy  Qhost ;  sezte,  to  honour  the  crucifizion  of  our  Lord ; 
and  none,  to  bring  to  our  remembrance  the  mystery  of  his  death,  which 
happened  at  that  hour ;  that  vespers  were  ordained  to  commemorate  his 
coming,  which,  according  to  a  hymn  of  the  Cliurch,  was  towards  the  Niffht 
of  the  World  ;  and  the  hour  of  complin,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty  during  the  night,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  at 
prime  for  the  day.     The  proper  hour  for  saying  matins  is  the  niglit ;  but 
lauds,  which  are  now,  as  it  were,  incorporated  into  matins,  were  formerly 
said  at  break  of  day.     Both  these  offices  being  called  without  distinction 
matins,  are  now  said  towards  the  close  of  the  night.     The  hour  of  saying 
prime,   is  directly  after  sun-rise,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  prime, 
because  the  ancients  began  their  day  at  that  time,  and  divided  it  into 
twelve  hours,  which  were  unequal,  as  the  days  were  longer  or  shorter; 
and  by  the  same  rule  tierce  is  fixed  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  and 
answers  to  nine  o'clock  at  the  Equinoxes ;  sexte  at  the  sixth,  which  is 
always  noon  ;  none,  at  the  ninth  hoiur,  or  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  vespers,  towards  the  evening ;  and  complin,  after  sun-set.     Due 
care  is  generally  taken  that  these  services  are  all  carefully  performed  at,  or 
very  near,  the  appointed  times  here  specified. 

During  Lent,  however,  vespers  arc  said  before  dinner,  on  account  of 
those  who  cannot  keep  fast  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  Chiu'ch, 
till  the  usual  hour  of  vespers.  In  winter,  that  is,  from  All-Saints  to 
Easter,  vespers  are  sung  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  three. 
After  vespers,  the  curates  or  vicars  ought  to  catechise  youths,  unless  it  has 
been  already  done  at  mass,  after  the  prone^  or  sermon.  The  evening 
prayer  follows. 

Not  only  those  ecclesiastics  who  are  in  holy  orders,  but  every  nun  and 
friar  likewise,  who  has  entered  into  solemn  vows,  and  all  who  hold  bene- 
fices, are  under  an  obligation  to  perform  this  service ;  insomuch,  that 
whoever  neglects  this  duty  is  reckoned  to  be  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin,  and  is 
considered  liable  to  restore  the  revenues  of  his  benefice. 

The  Catholics  look  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  the  most  acceptable 
of  all  adorations,  and  the  most  effectual  of  all  prayers.     The  Church  not 
only  prays  herself  at  this  sacrifice,  which  the  priest  offers  up 
^f*th™^"***    to  God  in  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  manner ;  but  Jesus 
Clirist  also,  by  the  sacrifico  of  his  own  body,  is  said  to  offer  up 
to  his  Father  the  most  perfect  adoration  that  can  possibly  be  paid  to  him, 
since  it  is  offered  by  a  God.     In  short,  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  alo«*'» 
and  always,  acts  in  this  sacrifice.     The  priest  is  but  \\\^  xoATiViXxst. 
instrumeniy  hia  terreairial  orgSLU ;  it  is  Christ  ^\io\ead&  ^isA  ^vc^ 
mad  makee  the  McHirn  of  the  priest  efiectaal,  wbo  offeca  \^xa  aA  \!to\ 
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for  the  miis  of  men ;  howeyer  corrupt^  therefore,  the  priest  may  he  m  Ui " 
morals,  it  is  held  that  the  eacrifioe  is  equally  salutary  to  the  ohnrrii— « 
tenet  which  redounds  considerahly  to  the  immaculate  character  of  flu 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch. 

The  holy  water  is  made  on  Sundays  hefbre  high  mass,  after  whkk 
follows  a  procession.  The  fiiithful  (for  by  this  term  the  Catholics  gov* 
ally  distinguish  themselves,)  ought  to  be  presoit  at  mass  with  a  consdms 
Toid  of  ofl^nce ;  and  in  order  to  show  them  the  necessity  of  such  intefml 
purity,  they  are  sprinkled  with  a  water  sanctified  for  that  purpose  b^  i 
solemn  benediction.  The  procession  is  a  preparation  of  the  hearts  of  tte 
congregation,  for  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  the  priest  and  cleiff 
make  Uiis  preparation  by  their  spiritual  hymns  and  the  elevation  of  w 
cross,  which  is  carried  before  the  clergy,  whilst  they  move  in  a  solenm 
manner  round  the  church,  or  the  places  adjacent  to  it. 

The  mass  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  viz.  the^rsl  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  ofiering,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Man  of  tke  CateehU' 
mens  ;  and  the  iecandy  from  the  offering  to  the  conclusion,  called  the  Man  ! 
of  the  Faithful,  Every  person,  without  any  distinction,  was  required  to 
be  present  at  it,  till  the  offering ;  because,  in  this  first  part,  the  lessoDi 
from  Scripture,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  were  incla4od,  from 
which  none  were  to  be  excluded.  But  after  the  sermon,  none'were  pe^ 
mittcd  to  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  but  those  of  the  fidthful  who  wen 
duly  qualified  to  partake  of  it ;  the  catechumens  were  ordered  to  depot, 
and  the  penitents  were  not  only  shut  out  and  kept  from  the  oommunion, 
but  even  from  the  sight  of  the  mysteries ;  for  which  reason  the  deacon 
cried  out.  Holy  ihingt  are  for  such  at  are  holy :  let  the  profcme  depart  hence  I 

The  various  actions  of  the.priest  at  mass  may  be  included  under  thirty- 
five  distinct  heads ;  and  devotion  has  discovered  in  all  his  actions  a  com- 
plete allegory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.     These 
^^tTm^  several  actions  are  briefly  as  follows :— 1.  The  priest  goes 

to  the  altar,  in  allusion  to  our  Lord's  retreat  vrith  his 
apostles  to  the  Garden  of  Olives.  2.  Before  he  begins  mass,  he  says  a 
preparatory  prayer.  The  priest  is  then  to  look  on  himself  as  one  abandoned 
of  God,  and  driven  out  of  Paradise  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  3.  The  priest 
makes  confession  for  himself,  and  for  the  people,  in  which  it  is  required 
that  he  be  free  from  mortal  and  from  venial  sin.  4.  The  priest  kisses  the 
altar,  as  a  token  of  our  reconciliation  with  God,  and  our  Lord's  being 
betrayed  by  a  kiss.  5.  The  priest  goes  to  the  epistle-side  of  the  altar,  and 
thurifies  or  perfumes  it.  Jesus  Christ  is  now  supposed  to  be  taken  and 
bound.  6.  The  Introitey  said  or  sung,  t. «.,  a  psalm  or  hymn,  applicable 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  being  carried  before  Caiaphas  l^e  high- 
priest.  7-  The  priest  says  the  Kyrie  Eleieon^  which  signifies.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  three  times,  in  allusion  to  Peter's  denying  our  Lord  thrice. 
8.  The  priest,  turning  towards  the  altar,  says,  Dominue  tohieeufi%  i.  e.. 
The  Lord  be  with  you ;  the  people  return  this  salutation,  eum  Spiritu  liio, 
and  with  thy  Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  looking  at  Peter.  9.  The  priest  reads 
the  epistle  relating  to  Jesus  being  accused  before  Pilate.  10.  The  priesti 
bowing  before  the  altar,  says  Munda  cor,  i.  e.,  cleanse  our  hearts.  Tlie 
'uid  is  sung.  This  psalm  is  varied  according  as  it  is  the  time  of  Lent 
The  devotion  is  now  directed  to  our  Saviour's  being 
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bdbre  Herod,  and  making  no  reply.     11.  The  priest  reads  tbe  gospel 
wiierein  Jesas  Christ  is  sent  from  Herod  to  Pilate.     The  gospel  is  carried 
from  the  right  ride  of  the  altar  to  the  left>  to  denote  the  tender  of  the 
goipel  to  the  Gentiles,  after  refusal  by  the  Jews.    12.  The  priest  uncovers 
the  chalioe,  hereby  to  represent  our  Lord  was  stripped  in  order  to  be 
noDiged.     13.  The  oblation  to  the  host,  the  creed  is  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation.   The  priest  then  kisses  the  altar,  then  the  priest  offers  up  the  host, 
which  is  to  represent  or  import  the  scourging  of  Jesus  Clirist,  which  was 
iotrodactory  to  hb  other  sufferings.     14.  The  priest  elevates  the  chalice, 
tiwn  covers  it.     Here  Jesus  being  crowned  with  thorns,  is  supposed  to  be 
figured  to  the  mind,  showing  that  he  was  going  to  be  elevated  a  victim ; 
a^  it  is  well  known  the  victims  of  the  Pagans  were  crowned  before  they 
Were  sacrificed  to  their  idols.     15.  The  priest  washes  his  fingers,  as  Pilate 
Washed  his  hands,  and  declares  Jesus  innocent,  blesses  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  blesses  the  frankincense,  and  perfumes  the  bread  and  wine,  praying 
that  the  smell  of  this  sacrifice  may  be  more  acc(>ptable  to  him  than  the 
smoke  of  victims.     16.  The  priest,  turning  to  the  people,  ^ys^  Oremut 
Frafrei^  i.  e.,  let  us  pray.     He  then  bows  himself  to  the  altar,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Trinity,  and  prays  in  a  very  low  voice.     This  is  one  of  the 
secretnms  of  the  mass,  and  the  imagination  of  the  devout  Christian  is  to 
find  out  the  conformity  between  this  and  Christ  being  clothed  with  a 
purple  robe :  but  wo  shall  be  cautious  of  adding  more  on  this  head,  that 
We  may  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  allusions.     17*  The 
priest  sa3r8  the  preface  at  the  close  of  the  Secretum.  This  part  of  the  mass 
is  in  affinity  to  Jesus  Christ  being  crucified.     The  priest  uses  a  prayer  to 
God  the  Father,  which  is  followed  by  the  Sanctus,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord,  &c.,  which  the  people  sing.     18.  The  priest,  joining  his  hands, 
}rays  for  the  faithful  that  are  living.     This  is  said  to  be  in  allurion  to 
fesus  Christ  bearing  the  cross  to  die  upon,  that  we  might  live.     19.  The 
)riest  covers  with  a  cloth  the  host  and  chalice,  St.  Ycronica  offering  her 
landkerchief  to  Jesus  Christ.     20.  The  priest  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
ipon  the  host  and  chalice,  to  signify  that  Jesus  Christ  is  nailed  to  the  cross. 
!1.  The  priest  adores  the  host  before  elevated,  and  then  he  raises  it  up,  in 
he  best  manner  to  represent  our  Saviour  lifted  up  upon  the  cross.  He  repeats 
he  Lord's  prayer,  with  his  arms  extended,  that  his  body  might  represent 
he  figure  of  a  cross,  which  is  the  ensign  of  Christianity.     22.  The  priest 
ikewif>e  consecrates  the  chalice,  and  elevates  it,  to  represent  the  blood  of 
Tesus  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross.     23.  The  priest  says  the  Memento  for 
he  faithful  that  are  in  purgatory.  This  prayer  is  in  allusion  to  that  which 
lur  Lord  made  for  his  enemies ;  but  this  allusion  would  be  forced  and 
innatural,  unless  the  devotees  looked  upon  themselves  as  his  enemies.     24. 
rhe  priest  then  raises  his  voice,  smiting  his  breast,  begs  God's  blessing  on 
limself  and  congregation,  for  the  sake  of  such  saints  as  he  enumerates, 
ind  implores  the  Divine  Majesty  for  a  place  in  paradise,  to  imitate  the 
liief  upon  the  cross.     25.  The  priest  elevates  the  host  and  cup,  and  says 
he' per  omnia^  then  the  Lord's  prayer.     The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he 
nakes  on  the  host,  the  chalice,  and  the  altar,  is  to  represent  to  God  that 
)leeding  sacrifice  which  his  son  offered  up  to  him  of  himself;  then  the 
levout  Christian  becomes  the  child  of  God  ;  and  all  this  is  an  allurion  tr 
;he  Yiigin  Maz/s  bemg  bid  to  look  on  St.  John  as  hex  w^tl.    26.  iAM 
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the  Lord's  prayer  the  priest  says  a  private  one  to  God,  to  procure  his 
peace  by  the  mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  then  puts  the 
sacred  host  upon  the  paten,  and  breaks  it,  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  giring 
up  the  ghost.  27.  The  priest  puts  a  little  bit  of  the  host  into  the  chalice. 
The  true  Christian  is  now  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  behold  Jesus  Christ 
descending  into  Limboy  i.e.,  hell.  28.  Then  the  priest  says,  and  the 
people  sing,  Agnus  Deiy  &c.,  thrice  over,  and  the  priest  smites  his  breast. 
This  action  is  an  allusion  to  those  who,  having  seen  our  Lord's  sufferings, 
returned  home  smiting  their  breasts.  29.  After  the  Agntu  Dei  is  sung, 
the  priest  says  a  private  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  church.  lie  then 
kisses  the  altar,  and  the  instrument  of  peace  called  the  paxis,  which  being 
received  at  his  hands  by  the  deacon,  it  is  handed  about  to  the  people  to  he 
kissed,  and  passed  from  each  other  with  these  words,  peace  be  with  you  ; 
and  whilst  the  paxis  is  kissing,  the  priest  prepares  himself  for  the  com- 
munion by  two  other  prayers,  when  he  adores  the  host,  and  then  says, 
with  a  low  voice,  /  will  eat  of  the  celestial  bread  ;  and  smiting  his  breast, 
says,  /  am  not  worthy  thai  thou  shouldest  enter  into  my  house,  three  times, 
after  eating  of  the  bread.  He  imcovers  the  chalice,  repeating  verse  i.  of 
115th  Psalm,  according  to  the  Vulgate.  When  the  priest  has  received 
the  communion,  he  administers  it  to  the  people.  The  application  of  these 
ceremonies  is  to  the  death  and  burial  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  descent  into 
hell.  30.  After  this,  the  priest  putting  the  wine  into  the  chalice,  in  order 
to  take  what  is  called  the  ablution,  repeats  a  short  prayer ;  then  he  causes 
wine  and  water  to  be  poured  out  for  the  second  ablution,  accompanied  with 
another  short  prayer,  and  then  salutes  the  congregation.  These  ablutions 
allegorically  represent  the  washing  and  embalming  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.  31.  The  priest  sings  the  post-communion,  or  prayer  for  a 
good  effect  of  the  sacrament  then  received,  expressed  by  the  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  regenerate  Christians,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  tlio 
representation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  32.  Tlie  priest,  turning  to  the 
people,  says,  Dominus  vobiscum,  salutes  the  congregation,  as  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ,  with  the  message  of  peace.  33.  The  priest  reads  the 
beginning  of  St.  John*s  gospel,  and  particularly  of  Jcsus's  appearing  to  his 
mother  and  disciples,  and  uses  some  short  prayers.  34.  The  priest  dis- 
misses the  people  with  these  words,  Ite  missa  est, — Depart,  the  mass  is 
concluded ;  to  which  they  answer,  God  be  thanked.  This,  they  say, 
points  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  he  receives  the  eternal 
reward  of  that  sacrifice,  both  as  priest  and  victim.  35.  The  people 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop,  if  he  is  present,  to  represent 
the  blessings  promised  and  poured  down  upon  the  apostles  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  benediction  must  be  given  after  kissing,  with  eyes  erected  to  hea- 
ven, and  arms  stretched  out,  and  then  gently  brought  back  to  the  stomach, 
that  the  hands  may  join  in  an  affectionate  manner  for  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful. 

The  extension  of  the  arms  and  the  joining  of  the  hands  are  both  mys- 
terious, and  show  the  charity  with  which  the  priest  calls  his  spiritual 
brethren  to  God. 

When  he  pronounces  the  benediction,  he  must  lean  in  an  engaging  pos- 

re  towards  the  altar. 


] 
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^fasscs  among  tlic  Catholic?  arc  cxcecdinrrly  iiiimcroiis  ;  luit  our  limits 

High  or  ailmit  of  a  description  of  but  two^liigh  or  solemn  mass,  and 
*o]iiuu  M;.M,  the  mass  for  the  dead. 

When  there  is  to  be  a  solcnm  mass,  if  it  bo  a  bishop  who  officiates,  he 
is  attended  to  church  by  the  canons  and  other  officers  of  the  church,  who 
go  and  wait  upon  him  in  state  at  his  palace  ;  but  if  it  liappcns  to  be  too 
far  distant  from  the  church,  the  whole  chapt«r,  who  wait  at  the  church- 
gate,  advance  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  his  lordship  appears  in  sight ;  ami 
when  he  draws  near  to  the  church,  the  bells  are  rung  to  give  the  people 
notice  of  it,  and  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  within  the  church,  the  organ 
begins  to  play.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  now  gives  the  sprinkler  to 
the  head  canon,  who  presents  it  to  the  bishop,  after  he  has  kissed  both  that 
and  his  sacred  hand.  His  lordship  first  sprinkles  himself,  and  then  tlu* 
canons,  with  it^  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  say  a  prayer  at  a  desk  prepared  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose, before  the  altar,  on  which  stands  the  Holy  Sacrament.  He  porfonns 
the  same  ceremony  at  the  high  altar ;  and  thence  he  withdraws  into  the 
vestry,  and  there  puts  on  such  ornaments  as  are  suitable  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  mass,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  flub-deaoon  goes  to  a  little  closet  contiguous  to  the  altar,  and  takefi 
from  it  the  episcopal  sandals  and  stockings,  which  he  elevates  and  presents 
to  the  bishop.  Then  he  kneels  down,  takes  off  his  lordship's  pIiocs  and 
stockings ;  the  bishop,  meanwhile,  is  in  the  nnd.st  of  seven  or  eight  aco- 
lyteg,  all  upon  their  knees,  and  dressed  in  their  robes,  who,  as  well  as  the 
deacon,  spread  the  prelate's  robes,  in  order  that  nothing  indelicate  may  lie 
discerned  in  putting  on  his  stockings.  Two  acolytes,  after  they  have 
washed  their  hands,  now  take  the  sacred  habiliments,  hold  them  up,  and 
give  them  to  the  two  deacon-assistants,  to  put  upon  the  bishop,  as  soon 
as  he  has  washed  his  hands.  The  deacon  salutes  the  bishop,  takes  off  his 
up])er  garment,  and  puts  on  his  amict,  the  cross  of  which  he  kisses  ;  then 
they  pre  him  the  albe,  the  girdle,  the  cross  for  his  breast,  the  stole,  and 
the  ploTial.  He  kisses  the  cross  that  is  upon  each  of  them,  one  afttT 
another,  and  thereby  testifies  the  extraordinary  veneration  which  ho  hns, 
or  on^t  to  have,  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  deacon-assistants  likewise 
most  devoutly  kiss  those  sacred  vestments.  Ah  soon  as  the  bishop  i.s 
seated,  they  put  hie  miifee  on,  and  a  priest  presents  him  with  the  pastoral 
ring.  The  deacon  then  gives  him  his  right  glove,  and  the  sub-deacon  his 
left,  wUdb  eadi  of  them  kisses,  as  also  the  hand  he  has  the  honour  to 
serve  ^facnlatoiy  p»yers  have  been  adapted  to  each  individual  piece  of 
the  e|riioopal  vobea,  and  the  devotion  of  this  ceremony  is  supported  and 
conficmed  by  singing  tlie  office  of  ti(*fre. 

AooQtding  to  Canlius  and  others,  there  is  some  mystery  in  each  of  the 
bishop's  ornaments :  the  stole  represents  the  yoke  of  the  gospel ;  the 
bishop's  shoes  are  taken  off  by  virtue  of  what  God  said  to  Moses,  Put  oj* 
t/n/  shoes  from  off'  thy  feet^  &c. ;  the  dalniatica,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  intimates  to  the  deacon,  that  he  must  be  crucified  to  the  world ;  the 
allKJ  represents  the  purity  of  the  priest's  soul ;  the  pastoral  ring  j)oint3  out 
the  bii:»hop's  spiritual  marriage  with  the  church  ;  his  gloves  signify  that  he 
is  to  be  insensible  of  his  good  works,  or  that  he  must  direct  tlicni  to  a 
spiritual  end;  the  girdle,  that  he  is  to  be  girded  with  justice  and  virtue  ; 
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the  sandals,  that  he  ought  from  thenceforth  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  ,the 
Lord ;  the  two  horns  of  the  mitre  represent  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
the  shepherd's  crook,  his  correction  and  paternal  authority.  The  pluvial^ 
which,  in  former  times,  was  a  dress  for  travelling  and  fatigue,  from  whence 
it  manifestly  took  its  name,  signif3ring  a  protection  against  rain  and  storms, 
shows  the  miseries  of  this  life,  which  is  ever  exposed  to  temptations  and 
human  infirmities. 

The  bishop  being  dressed  in  all  his  habiliments,  his  clergy  range  them- 
selves round  about  him.  Two  deacons,  who  are  canons,  place  themselves 
on  each  side  ofrhim,  both  in  their  dalmaticas ;  and  after  them,  a  deacon  and 
a  sub-deacon.  The  incense-bearer  appears  with  the  censer,  and  a  priest 
with  the  navet,  out  of  which  the  bishop  takes  incense,  puts  it  into  the 
censer,  and  gives  it  his  benediction.  After  this  he  kisses  the  cross,  whidi 
is  upon  the  vestry-altar,  and  goes  in  procession  to  the  other  altar,  where 
he  is  to  celebrate  mass.  The  incense-bearer  walks  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession ;  two  wax-candle  bearers,  VTith  lighted  tapers  in  their  bands,  march 
next,  on  each  side  of  him  who  bears  the  cross :  all  the  clergy  follow  them. 
The  sub-deacon  who  is  to  sing  the  epistle  carries  before  his  breast  the 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shut,  and  in  which  is  the  bishop's 
maniple.  A  deacon  and  a  priest,  with  their  pluvials  on,  march  before  the 
bishop,  who  leans  humbly  on  his  two  deacon-assistants,  with  the  shepherd's 
crook  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  somewhat  raised,  ready  to  give  his 
benediction  to  those  Christians  whom  he  meets  with  in  his  way. 

The  bishop  being  now  advanced  to  the  altar,  salutes  his  clergy  with  one 
single  bow  of  the  head.  When  ho  is  on  the  lowest  step,  he  delivers  his 
crook  to  the  sub-doacon,  and  the  deacon  takes  off  his  mitre.  Then  the 
prelate  and  his  officiating  clergy  make  a  profound  bow  to  the  cross  on  the 
altar ;  after  which  tlie  clergy  all  withdraw,  except  the  sub-deacon,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  episcopal  crook,  the  incense-bearer,  two  d^tcon- 
assistants,  one  priest-assistant,  who  stands  at  the  bishop's  right  hand,  one 
deacon  at  his  left,  and  one  more  behind  him.  The  bishop  says  the  Con^ 
fiteor^  and  the  choir  sing  the  Introite, 

At  the  end  of  the  confession,  the  sub-deacon  takes  the  maniple,  which 
was  in  the  book  of  the  New  Testament,  kisses  it,  and  presents  it  to  the 
bishop  for  the  same  purpose  ;  then  kisses  his  lordship's  hand,  and  puts  it 
on  his  left  arm ;  in  the  mean  time  the  canons,,  dressed  in  their  robes, 
repeat  the  confession.  After  this  the  bishop  goes  up  to  the  altar,  and 
continuing  his  prayer,  he  loans  towards  the  altar,  extending  his  arms  upon 
the  table  of  it,  and  kissing  it  with  affection  in  the  middle,  whilst  be  miJces 
mention  of  the  sacred  relics  which  are  placed  therein.  The  sub-deacon 
now  presents  him  with  the  book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  kisses. 
The  incense-bearer  then  comes  forward  with  the  censer  and  navet,  which 
he  delivers  to  the  deacon,-  and  the  bishop  receives  them  from  him,  in  order 
to  bless  the  incense.  The  person  who  officiates  then  takes  the  cenaer, 
perfumes  the  altar,  gives  it  back  to  the  deacon,  takes  the  mitre  from 
another  deacon,  goes  to  the  epistle  side,  and  is  thrice  perfumed  there  by 
the  deacon  who  holds  the  censer. 

After  this  ceremony  is  over,  the  bishop  kisses  the  holy  cross,  takee  the 
crosier  in  his  left  hand,  and  leaning  upon  his  two  deacon -assistants,  whilst 
^he  deacon  and  sub' deacon  continue  at  the  altar,  goes  to  his  episcopal 
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tlirone.  Thoie,  Iftjing  aside  his  mitre,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
fix>m  the  fofdi^ul  down  to  the  breast,  he  reads  tlie  ItUtvite  out  of  a  mass- 
book,  ¥^iich  the  assistant  priest  holds  for  him,  whilst  another  has  a  wax- 
taper  in  his  band  to  light  his  lordship.  The  two  deacon-assistants  point 
with  their  finger  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  read ;  then  all  sing  the  Kyrie 
together ;  after  which  the  bishop  puts  on  his  mitre  and  his  gremial,  which 
is  a  sort  of  sacerdotal  apron,  and  sits  down.  The  two  deacon-assistants 
now  seat  themselyes  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  assistant-priest  sits 
down  on  a  stool.  They  all  rise  when  the  choir  concludes  the  Kyrie :  then 
the  biflihop,  turning  towards  the  altar,  gives  out  the  Gloria  in  exceliiM 
with  an  audible  voice,  which  he  continues  saying  with  his  ministers. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  relating  to  the  gradual^  the  hallelu- 
jah^ and  the  ffotpel^  unless  it  be  that  the  last  is  ushered  in  by  a  kind  of 
procession.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  walks  first,  after  him  the 
incense-bearer,  and  then  the  light-bearers,  each  with  a  burning  taper.  A 
8ub-deacon  follows,  vdth  his  hands  joined,  as  if  he  were  saying  his  prayers. 
The  deacon  comes  next,  with  the  New  Testament  borne  upon  his  breast. 
This  devout  assembly,  passing  in  review  before  the  altar,  salute  it  with 
bended  knees  as  they  pass  along ;  and  when  they  are  arrived  at  the  place 
for  reading  the  gospel,  the  deacon,  who  then  stands  between  the  two 
taper-bearers,  turns  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  opens  the  book,  and  begins 
the  lesson  out  of  the  gospeL  When  the  deacon  says,  Dominui  vobiicum^ 
the  bishop  rises,  and  lays  aside  his  mitre  and  his  gremial.  Wlien  he 
comes  to  these  words,  Here  heginneth  the  holy  go9pely  he  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  and,  to  conclude,  blesses  himself  by  another  cross ;  after 
which  the  prelate  resumes  his  crosier,  then  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
again,  and  all  his  ministers  follow  his  example. 

The  gospel  being  read,  he  who  officiates  kisses  the  book,  and  all  of 
them  return  in  the  same  order  as  they  came ; — the  assistant-priest  in- 
censing the  bishop. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bishop  preaches,  or  some  canon,  who  is  a  priest, 
performs  that  office  for  him.  After  the  sermon,  the  deacon,  who  sings 
the  gospel,  goes  to  the  left  hand  of  the  bishop,  and  leaning  a  little  for- 
ward 9B,y9  the  ConJUeor  before  him. 

After  this  confession  is  over,  the  assistant-priest  publishes  the  indul- 
gences, and  the  bishop  gives  the  absolution.  If  there  be  no  sermon,  they 
go  on  from  the  gospel  to  the  creed,  which  is  repeated  in  form  like  all  the 
rest. 

The  offertory  follows  the  creed.  The  bishop  reads  it  standing  and 
bare-headed.  When  he  has  done,  he  returns  to  his  scat,  and  puts  on  his 
mitre.  One  deacon  takes  off  his  pastoral  ring,  another  his  gloves,  and 
some  substantial  layman  presents  him  the  basin  to  wash  his  hands.  The 
archdeacon,  whom  the  ceremonial  constantly  culls  the  assistant-priest, 
gives  him  tiie  napkin.  His  lordship  goes  up  again  to  the  altar,  supported 
by  his  two  assistants ;  the  sub-deacon  goes  to  the  credence-table,  and  by 
the  help  of  two  acoljrtes  puts  on  his  shoulders  the  veil  which  covered 
the  sacred  vessels,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hangs  a  little  lower  on  the 
right  nde  than  on  the  left.  Then  with  his  left  hand  he  takes  the  chalice 
and  paten,  on  which  are  two  hosts,  duly  prepared,  and  covered  with  s 
palL     The  right  hand  lies  lightly  over  the  veil,  the  longest  side  of  whid 
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18  made  use  of  to  cover  the  chalice.  An  acolyte  follows  the  sub-deacon  io 
the  altar  with  wine  and  water.  The  deacon  presents  the  paten  to  the 
person  who  officiates ;  all  this  part  of  the  mass,  which  is  celebrated  in  • 
solemn  manner  by  the  bishop,  is  performed  as  in  common  masses. 

The  assistant-priest  must  take  care  that  the  prelate  who  officiates 
follows  exactly  the  rubric  of  the  mass  ;  and  some  of  the  ministers  miui 
stand  on  each  side  the  altar  with  lighted  tapers,  to  honour  the  elevation  of 
the  sacrament. 

When  the  bishop  elevates  the  host,  the  deacon  who  kneels  on  his  right 
side  takes  up  the  border  of  the  celebrant's  planet.  He  observes  likewise 
the  same  ceremony  at  the  elevation  of  the  chalice.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  an  acolyte  incenses  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  during  the  elera- 
tion  of  both  one  and  the  other,  three  times  successively.  After  that,  the 
ministers  who  attended  the  mysteries  of  the  sacrifice  with  their  lighted 
tapers,  withdraw  to  the  outside  of  the  presbyterium  to  extinguish  them, 
unless  they  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

After  the  Agnm  Dei^  the  assistant-priest  places  himself  at  the  bishop's 
right  hand,  and  a  deacon  on  his  left.  The  former  kneels,  whilst  the  cele- 
brant says  a  short  prayer,  then  rises  again  immediately,  and  both  of  them 
kiss  the  altar.  The  celebrant  gives  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  priest,  who 
'  turns  his  left  cheek  to  receive  it.  After  this  mutual  greeting,  the  assist- 
ant-priest distributes  the  kiss  which  ho  has  received  amongst  the  choir, 
beginning  with  the  clergy  of  the  highest  quality  in  all  the  congrega- 
tion. The  laity  kiss  the  paxis,  or  instrument  of  peace,  which,  at  ksB 
solemn  masses,  is  constantly  made  use  of  instead  of  an  immediate  kiss. 
Tliere  is  no  variation  in  what  follows,  firom  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
common  masses. 

The  most  solemn  mass  for  the  dead  is  that  which  the  bishop  himself 
celebrates.  The  melancholy  occasion  of  the  ceremony  does  not  admit  of 
any  pompous  decorations  on  the  altar.  AH  the  flowers,  fes- 
thcDead.*^"^  toous,  relics,  and  images,  are  removed.  Six  yellow  wax- 
lights,  and  a  cross  in  the  middle,  are  the  only  ornaments. 
Two  other  tapers  of  the  same  kind  give  light  to  the  credence-table,  which 
is  covered  with  a  very  plain  small  table-cloth,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
other  ornament  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  so  mournful  an 
occasion  ;  such  as  a  mass-book,  a  holy  water-pot,  a  sprinkler,  a  thurible, 
a  navet,  and  a  black  cloth  for  absolution.  The  acolytes  spread  a  black 
cloth  upon  the  altar,  and  the  bishop  officiates,  likewise,  in  black.  As  soon 
as  mass  is  over,  he  puts  on  a  pluvial  of  the  same  colour ;  the  dress  of  his 
ministers,  the  episcopal  chair,  and  the  pontifical  books,  are  all  black.  The 
bishop  who  celebrates  this  melancholy  mass  has  no  crosier  in  his  hand,  no 
gloves  on,  nor  his  sandals  upon  his  feet ;  nor  does  he  say  the  Judica,  the 
ReminUcaris,  the  Quam  dilecta^  nor  several  prayers  which  are  said  at 
other  masses.  After  the  ConJUeoVy  he  kisses  the  altar,  but  not  the  book ; 
nor  do  the  ministers  kiss  anything  whatever  during  the  celebration  of  it ; 
for  kisses  on  such  melancholy  occasions  are  forbidden.  They  do  not  crosB 
themselves  at  the  IntroiUy  nor  is  the  altar  perfumed  with  fhtnkinoense  at 
the  beginning  of  this  mass.  In  short,  not  to  mention  several  other  dif- 
ferences which  are  of  less  moment  to  the  laity  than  the  clergy,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  person  who  officiates  does  not  smite  his-  breast  at 
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the  Agnu9;  that  he  does  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace ;  that  he  concludes  the 
mass  without  the  usual  hlessing ;  that  no  indulgences  are  puhlished ;  and 
that  the  deacon,  if  it  he  a  general  mass  for  many,  says  the  Requiescant  in 
pacAt  in  the  plural  numher,  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 

The  homily  follows,  and  the  pulpit,  for  that  purpose,  is  hung  with  black ; 
and  if  it  be  a  particular  mass  for  any  private  person,  remarkable  for  his 
quality  or  virtues,  his  fortune  and  charitable  endowments,  the  mass  for  the 
rest  and  tranquillity  of  his  soul  in  the  other  world,  is  followed  by  a  fune- 
ral panegyric. 

A  Chapelle  ArdenUy  or  a  pompous  representation  of  the  deceased,  is  in 
the  meantime  erected,  and  adorned  with  branches,  and  illuminated  with 
yellow  wax-lights,  in  the  middle  of,  or  some  other  part  of  the  church,  or 
round  the  monuments  of  persons  of  distinction.  If  the  deceased  be  not 
buried  in  that  church,  this  chapel  may  be  placed  in  the  nave,  if  he  be  a 
layman ;  or,  if  a  clergyman,  in  the  choir,  in  case  it  be  separated  from  the 
presbyterium,  for  it  is  never  allowed  to  be  placed  there.  The  head  of  a 
priest  and  the  feet  of  a  layman  are  turned  towards  the  altar.  After  the 
homily,  they  proceed  to  the  absolution  of  the  deceased,  after  the  following 
manner : — The  gospel  of  St.  John  being  read,  the  person  who  officiates, 
with  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  from 
whence,  after  one  genuflection,  or  one  profound  bow,  in  case  there  be  no 
tabernacle,  they  go  to  the  epistlo-side.  The  sub-deacon,  when  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  takes  the  cross,  and  after  he  and  the  deacon  have  laid 
aside  their  maniples,  all  of  them  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  Chapelle 
Ardenie^  or  representation,  is  erected,  in  the  same  order  as  if  to  the  inter- 
ment of  the  corpse.  The  incense-bearer,  and  he  who  carries  the  holy- water, 
walk  first ;  the  sub-deacon  follows,  between  the  two  light-bearers,  with  the 
cross ;  after  them  come  the  choir,  with  yellow  tapers  in  their  hands.  The 
person  who  officiates,  with  the  deacon  on  his  left  hand,  walks  last,  and 
no  one  except  himself  is  covered,  unless  they  go  out  of  the  church,  and 
then  all  are  covered  alike. 

Being  arrived  at  the  Chapelle  Ardente^  where  the  celebrant  is  to  give 
absolution  to  the  deceased,  the  incense-bearer,  and  the  acolyte,  who  is  the 
holy- water  bearer,  place  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  chapel  which  fronts 
the  altar,  but  somewhat  inclining  to  the  epistle-sidc,  and  behind  the 
person  who  officiates,  who  has  the  deacon  on  his  right  hand.  The  sub- 
deacon  who  carries  the  cross,  and  two  light-bearers,  stand  at  the  other 
end,  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  a  little  towards  the  gospel-side.  When 
they  are  all  placed,  the  person  who  officiates  uncovers  himself,  and,  taking 
the  ritual  out  of  the  deacon's  hands,  begins  the  absolution  of  the  deceased 
by  a  prayer,  the  first  words  of  which  are,  Non  intres  in  judicium^  S^^c, 
Enter  not  into  judgment^  Sfc.  TVe  shall  omit  some  of  the  responses  that 
come  afterwards,  such  as  the  Libera  na$^  Domine^  c^c,  to  come  to  the 
benediction  of  the  incense,  after  which  the  celebrant  walks  round  the 
representation,  sprinkling  it  with  holy-water,  perfuming  it  on  both  sides, 
and  making  many  bows  and  genuflections.  When  he  has  performed  the 
great  work  of  absolution,  he  says  the  Pater^  and  thereupon  turns  to  tlio 
cross,  repeating  several  verses  and  prayers,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
rituals.  .  Lastly^  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  representation, 
and  says  the  Reguiem  for  the  deceased,  to  which  the  choii  «nft^^t,  Requ,v»- 
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eat  in  paeey^^Lei  kim  rmi  in  p$ae$.    After  the  abeolntioii,  Um  cdefanat 
and  his  attendants  retom  in  the  same  order  as  they  came. 

Aboat  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centmy,  great  attention  began  to  be 

paid  to  the  cross,  on  aocoont  of  St  Helena's  good  fortune,  wlio  was  ths 

.  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great     Bhe  is  ssid 

to theCroM.       ^  ^^^^  fouhd  the  true  cross  in  her  Toyage  to  the  TUtj 

Land.  The  son,  who  was  as  religious  as  his  mothst^ 
painted  the  cross  on  his  standards ;  or  rather,  ordered  them  to  be  made  ia 
that  form.  It  is  reported,  howeyer,  that  the  cross  was  not  introdooed  into 
churches  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  notwithstanding  it  had 
appeared  upon  the  coins,  colours,  shields,  helmets,  and  crowns  of  the 
emperors,  long  before  that  time.  The  sixth  Umvenal  Council,  held  at 
Constantinople,  about  the  dose  of  the  serenth  century,  decreed  that 
Jbsus  Christ  should  be  painted  in  a  human  form  upon  the  cross^  in  order 
to  represent  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable,  to  aU  Christians,  the 
death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  but  emblematic  figures  of  him 
had  been  in  use  for  many  preceding  ages.  Christ  was  frequently  deli- 
neated in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  that  of  a  dove.  Sometimes  a  crown  was  set  over  the  cross,  to  intimate 
to  the  foithful  that  the  crown  of  everiasting  glcxry  would  be  the  reward 
of  their  sufferings  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  A  rtag  likewise  was  •ometimes 
painted  at  tiie  foot  of  this  sacred  wood,  because  tbit  beast,  being  an  enemy 
to  serpents,  is  the  symbol  of  Christ,  who  is  the  enemy  of  the  oeviL  But 
all  these  emblematical  figures  were  laid  aside,  at  the  sight  of  Jrsdb  CHuer 
represented  on  the  cross  in  the  human  form,  by  a  decree  d  the  azth 
CEcumenical  Council.     This  was  the  origin  of  crucifixes. 

The  cross  which  Christ  suffered  on,  as  some  havQ  affirmed,  was  made 
of  oak.  This  was,  it  is  said,  fortunately  found  by  St.  Helena,  together 
with  the  inscription  written  over  it.  Pope  Sergius,  about  the  year  690, 
found  another  large  piece  of  the  cross,  which  is  carefully  preserved  at 
Rome ;  and  in  1492,  the  inscription  was  found  again  in  a  diurch  that  was 
repairing  in  the  same  city.  It  was  said  to  have  been  concealed  in  a  wall, 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times  had  occasioned  it  to  lie  there  fofgotten. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Pope  Alexander  YI.  issued  a  bull,  promising  a  3reari7 
pardon  of  all  their  sins  to  all  such  devout  Christians  as  should  annually, 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  January,  visit  the  church  where  that  inscription 
had  been  discovered.  A  large  part  of  the  same  inscription  upon  thecroeB 
was  likewise  to  be  seen  at  Toulouse,  amongst  the  Benedictine  monks, 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  publicly  exposed  twice 
a  ye^ar,  viz.,  the  third  of  May  and  the  fourteenth  of  September ;  and  at 
such  times  it  was  steeped  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  was  after- 
wards given  to  tho  sick,  whose  fjEuth  led  them  to  believe  that  they  derived 
great  benefit  from  it.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  relic  with  that  at  Rome, 
the  same  arguments  must  be  made  use  of  as  a  certain  monk  does  ^th 
respect  to  the  nails  of  the  cross.  Two  of  tliose  nails  which  fastened  our 
Saviour  to  the  cross  were  found  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  who  adorned 
his  helmet  and  horse's  bridle  with  them.  Rome,  Milan,  and  Treves,  boast 
of  having  one  of  those  nails  in  their  possession :  that  at  Rome  is  to  be  seen 
m  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  annually  exposed 
he  veneration  of  the  people ;  that  at  Milan  has  equal  respect  paid  io 
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it,  and  as  there  is  fiome  reason  to  belieye  this  to  be  the  same  with  Con- 
stantine'sy  it  is  very  happily  applied  to  one  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Pro- 
phet Zacharias,  yia.,  chap.  ziv.  verse  20.  That  of  Treves  is  not  quite  so 
much  regarded ;  but,  however,  it  deserves  no  less  the  adoration  of  the 
devout.  These  are  the  three  remarkable  nails  which  pierced  Christ's 
hands  and  feet.  The  others,  to  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
ascribe  the  melancholy  honoiur  of  having  been  instrumental  to  our  Saviour  s 
sufieiings,  are  either  those  which  have  been  rubbed  against  the  former,  in 
order  to  recdve  the  same  divine  and  miraculous  qualities ;  or  they  are 
only  little  parts  of  the  true  and  genuine  ones,  like  that,  for  instance,  at 
Aix-la-Ghapelle,  which  is  the  point  only  of  that  shown  at  Rome ;  or  they 
are  only  such  as  have  fastened  the  various  pieces  of  the  cross  together. 
Some  of  them  are  likewise  supposed  to  be  naib  of  crosses  to  which  seve- 
ral holy  martyrs  were  formerly  fixed ;  and  as  martyrs  are  the  members  of 
Christ,  there  is  some  authority  for  maintaining  them  to  be  the  nails  of 
onr  Savioui^s  cross.  Pope  Innocent  YI.,  in  1353,  appointed  a  festival  for 
these  sacred  nails. 

In  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  cross  found  by  St.  Helena,  wc  sus- 
pect some  difficulty  would  present  itself  in  establishing  that  important 
point,  for  there  are  a  great  number  of  Catholic  churches  which  boast  of  being 
in  possession  of  the  y«nutn«  cross,  and  consequently  declare  St.  Helena  to 
be  an  impostor.  It  is,  however,  of  no  great  moment,  since  all  the  crosses 
possess  the  same  power  of  performing  the  most  extraordinary  miracles. 
This  is,  however,  positively  denied  by  the  true  believers  in  tlie  St.  Helena 
cross,  and  in  order  to  substantiate  this  futh,  they  affirm  that  she  was  puz- 
zled how  to  distinguish  our  Saviour's  cross  from  two  others  which  she 
found  near  it ;  viz.,  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves ;  but  St.  Macarius, 
however,  very  kindly  and  opportunely  stepped  in  to  solve  the  important 
problem  :  he  directed  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  and  begged 
of  God  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  discover  to  him  which  was  the  true 
cross :  and  God  heard  him.  A  woman  at  the  point  of  death  was  brought 
to  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves,  and  made  to  touch  them  one  after  another, 
but  to  no  manner  of  purpose  :  after  this,  she  was  brought  to  our  Saviour's, 
and  was  immediately  conscious  that  her  distemper  was  removed  ;  whereas, 
till  that  time,  the  most  artful  medicines  had  proved  ineffisctual. 

The  cross  of  the  good  thief  was  long  after  found,  and  carried  to  Rome. 
It  is  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem. 

Loretto  is  famous  for  the  image  of  our  Lady.     There  is  likewise  a 

Celebrated  miraculous  image  made  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Borough  of  Cirolo, 
Cnicifijcefc      on  the  road  to  that  city. 

The  Santitsimo  Croeifitio  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominie  the  Great,  at 
Naples,  is  .composed  of  wood ;  nor  does  the  coarseness  of  the  stuff  in  the 
least  diminish  ito  value ;  the  gratitude  it  showed  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
by  thanking  him,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  for  his  beautiful  and  instructive 
writings,  no  doubt  redoubles  the  zeal  of  aU  those  devout  Christians  who 
visit  the  chapel. 

The  Santo  Folio  at  Lucca  is  made  of  cypress,  and  dressed  in  a  very 
pompous  vestment ;  its  shoes  are  silver,  covered  with  plates  of  gold 
its  head  is  adorned  with  a  crown,  set  all  round  with  jewels.     It 
that  Nicodemns  was  the  artificer  who  made  it ;  but  it  is  the  genen 
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that  the' face  is  the  only  part  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  said  Nioo- 
deinus ;  nor  ought  this  belief  to  be  questioned,  except  by  thoae  stubbon, 
8ti£P-necked  heretics,  who  presume  to  impugn  the  yeracity  of  the  foUowing 
narrative.  The  bold  undertaking  having  drawn  down  certain  angels  firam 
heaven,  out  of  curiosity^  to  see  how  Nicodemus  could  accomplish  so  im- 
portant a  task,  they  were  soon  tired  with  the  slow  progress  which  he  made; 
and,  being  moved  with  compassion  for  a  man  whose  leal  had  prompted 
him  to  undertake  a  more  than  human  work,  they,  in  a  truly  angelic  man- 
ner, gave  it- the  finishing  stroke  themselves;  and  on  that  aocovntthe. 
'crucifix  took  the  name  of  Santo  Folio.  How  this  wonderful  crudfix  cams 
to  Lucca,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine.  At  first  it 
was  carried,  or  rather  went  of  itself^  and  took  up  its  abode  at  Si.  Fra- 
dianus's  Church ;  but  either  finding  itself  there  too  much  confined,  or 
having  particular  reascms  for  removing  its  quarters,  it  fled  to  the  caUhediBl 
of  Lucca,  and  remained  suspended  in  the  air,  until  an  altar  vraa  erected 
for  it,  on  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  This  charitable  crucifix,  one  day, 
according  to  Curtius,  was  determined  to  bestow  one  of  its  shoes  upon  a 
poor  man,  who  begged  its  charitable  asristanco.  This  gift  vras  made 
known,  the  shoe  was  redeemed,  and  the  poor  man  had  the  value  of  it  givea 
him  in  gold. 

The  crucifix  at  Loretto  is  fimious  for  divers  mirades.  The  angeli 
transported  it  with  the  Santa  Ca$a  from  Palestine  to  Italy.  A  cmofix 
of  St.  Mary  Transpontina  at  Rome,  firequently  conversed  in  the  moit 
familiar  manner  wiUi  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  sacred  crucifix  at  Trent  is  remarkable  for  the  approbation  whieh 
it  gave  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  held  in  that  city  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  the  church  of  the  Beguine  nuns  at  Ghent,  there  is  a  crucifix  with  its 
mouth  always  open.  One  of  the  Beguines,  affironted  at  being  excluded 
from  a  party  of  pleasure  which  had  been  made  one  day  in  the  carnival, 
complained  to  the  crucifix  of  it,  which,  at  the  samo  time  that  it  exhorted 
her  not  to  disturb  herself,  nor  to  be  vexed  at  the  disappointment,  invited 
her  to  be  its  wedded  bride,  and  she  died  the  next  day !  Ever  since  that 
time,  the  crucifix  has  remained  with  its  mouth  open ! 

We  must  not  omit  the  crucifix  at  Bavaria,  which  was  discovered  by  a 
stag  that  was  hunted  by  some  dogs.  The  sta^  showed  it  to  the  huntsmen 
with  his  foot,  and  never  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  till  he  had  dis* 
covered  the  crucifix  to  them.  This  miracle  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  Convent  of  PoUingen,  the  first 
syllable  of  which  seems  to  express  the  barking  of  dogs.  A  £ur  was  esta- 
blished at  PoUingen,  by  which  means  the  crucifix,  convent,  and  church, 
which  St.  Boniface  erected  there,  soon  grew  famous,  and  drew  upon  Pol- 
lingen  the  jealousy  of  Weilhaum,  a  small  adjacent  village.  They  procured 
the  fair  to  be  removed  thither,  which  slackened  the  devotion  of  the  Bava- 
rians, and  soon  occasioned  the  crucifix  to  be  forgotten ;  but  it  soon  reveoged 
itself,  by  becoming  an  incendiary,  and  laying  the  little  town  of  Weilluram 
in  ashes.  Notwithstanding  this  public  calamity,  that  town  could  not  agree 
to  part  with  the  treasure  which  it  had  so  unjustly  obtained ;  but  a  second 
fire,  which  once  more  destroyed  it,  obliged  the  unhappy  town  to  restore 
t  it  had  so  sacrilegiously  usurped. 
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lo  a  church  at  Cologne  there  is  a  crucifix,  the  head  of  which  is  corered 
with  a  peruke.  The  date  of  this  head-dress  is  not  known  ;  hut  all  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  long  standing,  since  the  use  of 
perukes  is  pretty  modem.  This  peruke  is  very  marvellous,  for  tho  hair  is 
neyer  diminished,  although  the  dcYotees  who  visit  it  never  take  their 
leave  without  carrying  away  one  or  two  locks  of  it. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  Uie  history  of  an  infinite  number  of  crucifixes, 
dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  countries,  some  of  which  have 
shed  tears,  others  sweated  blood,  and  others,  again,  have  discovered  sacri- 
leges, and  struck  the  maleiactors  either  blind  or  lame.  Some  have  even 
restored  life  to  the  dead,  and  others  health  to  the  diseased,  and  all  have 
distinguished  themselyes  by  some  miraculous  event.  Neither  shall  we 
jnention  any  domestic  crucifixes,  since  their  favours  seldom  reach  farther 
than  the  families  which  they  protect ;  we  cannot,  however,  in  justice  to 
the  latter,  omit  to  mention  the  crucifix  which  obliged  F.  Boncius  with 
several  nocturnal  visits,  and  at  last  made  him  det^nine  to  assume  tho 
Jesuit's  habit. 

From  the  adoration  of  wooden  crosses,  tho  Catholics  proceed  to  that 
of  metal  objects,  amongst  which  bells  maintain  a  very  exalted  rank,  at  the 

Custom  of  s^^™®  ^^™o  that  they  are  invested  with  qualifications  of  which, 
haTing  Bells  for  some  particular  reason,  the  Protestant  bells  are  wholly 
io  churches,  destitute.  Amongst  other  incomparable  properties  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  bells,  they  are  said  to  represent  the  duration  of  the  Gos- 
pel, whose  glorious  sound  has  been  carried  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
They  likevnse  represent  the  Church  encouraging  the  faithful  to  praise  tho 
Lord,  and  the  pastors  of  the  Gospel  preaching  the  word  of  God.  They 
have,  besides,  several  other  m3r8terious  significations,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  rituab.  And  as  a  further  proof  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  Catholic  beUs,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  church  at  Rome  there  was,  formerly, 
preserved  a  part  of  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  Jerusalem. 

Tho  ceremony  of  blessing  bclb  is  by  tho  people  called  christening  them, 
because  the  name  of  some  of  the  saints  is  ascribed  to  them,  by  virtue  of 
.  whose  invocation  they  are  presented  to  God,  in  order  that  they 
of  Bells.  ™^7  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  The  benediction  devotes 
them  to  God's  service,  that  he  may  confer  on  them  the  power, 
not  of  basely  striking  the  ear,  but  of  touching  the  heart  by  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  When  they  are  thus  blessed  and  rung  out,  they  con- 
tribute Tcry  much  towards  the  priest's  success  in  exorcisms,  &c. 

It  is  the  bishop's  peculiar  province  to  perform  this  ceremony,  which 
consists,  chiefly,  in  washing  the  bell  inwardly  and  outwardly  with  salt  and 
water,  and  anointing  it  with  oil.  It  is,  afterwards,  in  a  manner  baptized 
with  holy  chrism,  upon  which  it  is  consecrated  in  the  name  of  the  sacred 
Trinity ;  and  the  saint  who  stands  its  godfather  is  then  nominated.  The 
bell  thus  christened,  or  consecrated,  is  then  perfumed. 

Pope  John  XIII.  was  the  first  who  baptized  bells,  by  giving  his  own 
namo  to  that  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  in  965.      As  the  consecration  of 
bells  represents,  according  to  the  rituals,  the  consecration  of  pastors,  so  thn 
inward  and  outward  ablution,  succeeded  by  the  anointing  with  oil, 
the  sanctification  of  their  baptism ;   the  seven  unctions  in  the  fc 
cross,  show  thaipaston  thouUl  cjccd  all  other  Christians  in  the  gra 
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Holy  Ghoit,  {rndpaaea  the  fidneti  thereof  typified  by  the  seven  if^fte;  the 
anointing  the  inside  with  the  chrism  ngnifies  a  complete  ftdneaa  of  tiie  Holj 
Ghost,  with  which  the  bishop  finds  himself  endowed  by  his  ordinatioo. 
The  perfuming  includes  mysteries  of  no  leas  importance.  As  the  smoke 
of  the  perfumes  arises  in  the  bell,  and  fills  it,  so  a  pastor  who  is  adorned 
with  the  fulness  of  God's  spirit  receives  the  perfume  of  the  solemn  tows 
and  supplications  of  the  faithful. 

Durant,  in  his  treatise  De  RUUme^  says,  that  ^  The  metal  of  a  beU 
denotes  the  strength  of  the  pi'eacher's  understanding,  and  the  clapper  his 
tongue;  '^the  stroke  of  the  clapper,  the  censure  of  the  latter  against 
immorality  and  profaneness ;  the  part  that  holds  the  clapper  signifies  the 
moderation  of  the  tongue.  The  wood  on  which  the  bell  hangs  represents 
the  wood  of  the  cross ;  the  pieces  to  which  the  wood  is  fixed,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets.  The  cramp-iron,  fixing  the  bell  to  the  wood,  expresses 
the  preacher's  attachment  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  bell-rope  likewise 
includes  considerable  mysteries ;  the  three  cords,  for  instance,  of  whidi  it 
is  made,  are  the  three  senses  of  the  Scripture,  viz.  the  historical,  the  moral, 
and  the  allegorical :  they  are  likewise  emblematical  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity." 

Images  were  early  introduced  into  churches,  and  were  designed  to 
heighten  the  devotion  of  the  people  by  such  objects  as  strike  the  senses. 
God  is  painted  in  churches  like  a  venerable  old  man,  be  baring 
^l^^""  styled  himself  the  **  Ancient  o/Dayt;"  the  Son  is  represented 
likewise  as  a  man,  he  having  put  on  a  human  form ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  the  hieroglyphic  of  simplicity  and 
integrity.  The  angels  are  painted  as  young  boys,  with  wings  on  their 
shoulders;  their  character  and  industry,  as  ministers  of  God,  being 
described  by  nothing  more  aptly  than  the  youth  of  man,  and  the  agility 
of  birds.  Jesus  Christ  was  formerly  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
lamb,  with  one  foot  before  the  cross ;  and  sometimes  as  a  shepherd  vrith  a 
lamb  on  his  shoulders.  The  manner  of  painting  the  Holy  Ghost  like  a 
dove  is  very  ancient,  and  even  the  Eucharist  was  formerly  kept  in  a 
box,  made  in  the  shape  of  that  bird. 

There  are  few  Christians  who  are  strangers  to  the  pretended  miracles 
and  wondrous  effects  of  the  images  of  the  Catholic  saints.     We  shall  give 

Miracles  ^^^  reader  some  instances.  The  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
wroaght  by  an  impious  wretch  had  stabbed  with  his  dagger,  on  feeling  the 
Images.  blow,  laid  its  hand  upon  the  wound  :  this  image  is  famous  at 
Naples.  But  that  of  '^  Our  Lady,"  now  at  Rome,  in  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
made  by  St.  Luke,  the  celebrated  painter  and  evangelist,  is  no  less  re- 
markable. It  is  reported  that  the  angeb  have  frequently  sung  the  litanies 
round  her.  The  image  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  has  often  driven 
away  devils,  and  wrought  several  other  extraordinary  miracles.  Our 
Lady  of  Lucca,  being  treated  in  a  very  insolent  manner  by  a  soldier,  who 
threw  stones  at  her,  and  had  nearly  broken  the  head  of  the  young  Jesus, 
whom  she  held  in  her  right  arm,  placed  the  child  in  a  moment  on  her 
left !  and  the  child  liked  that  situation  so  well,  that  since  that  accident  he 
has  never  changed  it !  It  would  bo  tedious  here  to  give  the  history  of 
several  other  miraculous  images,  there  being  entire  books  written  upon 
subject,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader. 
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By  the  Mcred  or  holy  diroudy  is  meant  that  in  which  the  hody  of  the 

Redeemer  wm  wrapped  in  the  sepulchre,  while  the  soul  descended  into 

hdl  to  triumph  oyer  death  and  the  grave.     There  are  two  cele- 

Shraud  ^^  hrated  shrouds  in  Europe ;  that  of  Besan^on,  and  that  of  Turin. 

Both  of  these  were  brought  from  Palestine  in  the  time  of  tiie 

Crusades,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Aroud  of  B^$an^on  is  fiimous  for  the  miracle^  it  has  wrought.  It 
has  cTcn  raised  the  dead ;  and  this  resurrection,  which  happened  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  considerably  increased  its  reputation.  The 
jj^"^"' Church  of  St,  Stephen,  where  tiiis  sacred  relic  was  once 
hept,  was  soon  found  too  small.  The  vast  crowd  of  devotees, 
who  flocked  in  firom  all  quarters  to  see  it,  obliged  them  to  erect  a  wooden 
theatre  before  the  church,  and  afterwards  a  stone  one,  from  whence  it  is 
exposed  to  public  view  twice  a  year,  via.  on  Elaster-day,  and  on  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension.  Chifflct,  in  his  Dissertation,  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  the  miracles  which  were  performed  by  this  relic.  It  has  several  times 
cured  desperate  distempers,  restored  the  blind  to  sight,  put  a  stop  to  the 
plague  ;  nay,  the  very  %inage9  of  this  holy  relic  have  wrought  miraculous 
cures. 

The  holy  shroud  of  Turin  falls  nothing  short  of  the  other :  this  like- 
wise was  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  we  are  informed  by  Chifflct,  that, 
after  two  or  three  times  changing  its  situation,  it  fixed  itself  at 
Twb!*"^  •^  last  at  Turin,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Shrottd,  which  is  within 
the  cathedral.  This  relic  is  noted  equally  with  the  other  for 
its  surprising  miracles.  In  1534,  its  very  presence  only  delivered  some 
that  were  possessed  of  devils ;  and  if  the  father  of  a  certain  child,  who 
saw  his  son  drowning,  had  not  invoked  its  aid  and  assistance,  the  youth 
would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  It  is  exposed  to  public  view  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  being  its  festival,  which  was  instituted  by  Julius  II.  in 
1506.  According  to  Chifflet,  the  shroud  was  then  at  Chamberg.  The 
plague  which  raged  in  Italy,  in  157B,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  brought 
to  Turin.  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert,  who  had  it  translated,  promised  to 
restore  it  to  the  people  of  Chamberg ;  but  neither  he,  nor  his  successors, 
ever  performed  tiiat  promise ;  and  the  Savoyards  complain,  that  their 
country  has  been  exposed  to  great  calamities  ever  since  it  has  been 
removed.  The  mule  which  carried  the  sacred  relic,  and  would  not 
stir  one  step  beyond  the  gate  of  Chamberg,  is  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
right  which  the  inhabitants  possess  to  such  an  invaluable  property.  Pope 
Julius  established  a  society  in  honour  of  this  sacred  relic,  to  comply  with 
the  devotion  of  Duke  Charles  and  Claude  his  mother.  He  added  indul- 
gences for  those  who  visited  its  chapel  and  paid  their  devotions  there  on 
stated  days. 

Besides  these  two  shrouds,  there  is  one  deposited  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cornelius  at  Compiegne.  There  are  tiiree  others  at  Rome ;  one  at  Milan  ; 
one  at  Lisbon ;  and  one  at  Aix-la-Chapelle :  most  of  them  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Ver<mica.  There  are  likewise  two  others  in  the  latter  city ; 
one  called  the  Holy  Garment  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrannftd  the 
body  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  when  lie  put  him  into  the  sep^ 
other,  which  they  particularly  call  the  Holy  Handkerchuf^ 
whidi  the  &oe  of  Christ  was  covered,  and  whieh  Si.  PtU 
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Hpara*6  place  fiam  iks  ctker  vertmmHy  at  an  mfiUlibls  UtHmtmy  tkai 
Christ  tooi  risen. 
SscMd  Yeoela,      ^^  layman  is  permitted  to  make  use  of  any  sacred 
&C.9  belongiDg  to  ntensils  whatsoeyer.    It  is  the  privilege  of  the  deigy  akme 
Uie  altar.  ^  handle  them  :  this  custom  is  borrowed  firom  the  Jews. 

The  Chalice  must  be  made  either  of  gold  or  silver :  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Church,  the  chalices  were  all  wood ;  but  in  process  of  time  they  man 
Th  Chalice  ^^^^  ^^  glass  or  marble,  and  at  last  of  nlver  or  gold.  The 
bishop  is  obliged  to  consecrate  the  chalices,  as  well  as  the 
patens,  both  within  and  without.  Small  chalices,  generally,  are  nine  inches 
m  height,  and  large  ones  eleven  or  twelve. 

The  Paten  must  be  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  dialice,  and  the  use 
of  it  is  to  hold  the  consecrated  host ;  it  must  likewise  be  answerable  to 
Th  Pate     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  chalice,  that  is,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter* 

The  Pu?,  in  which  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  depoated,  must  be,  at  least, 
of  silver,  giU  vnthin,  and  its  foot  must  be  half  a  span  high.  The  height 
_,  p^  of  the  cup  must  be  proportioned  to  its  breadth,  and  the  bottom 
must  have  a  gentle  rising,  in  order  the  more  commodiously  to 
take  out  the  wafers  when  there  are  but  few  in  it,  and  to  cleanse  it  when 
there  is  occasion.  The  wafers  are  not  to  lie  above  eight  days  at  most  in 
the  pix,  without  the  latter  being  cleansed,  lest  they  should  happen  to  grow 
mouldy.  A  veil  in  the  form  of  a  tent  made  of  a  rich  white  stufl^  with  a 
fringe  round  it,  must  cover  this  precious  repodtory  of  the  wafers. 

iniere  must  likewise  be  a  box  to  cany  the  communion  to  the  side,  made 
of  silver,  gilt  within ;  and  it  must  be  put  into  a  white  silk  purse,  and  hung 
about  the  neck,  in  such  places  as  are  difficult  of  access.  The  box  and  pix 
must  be  blessed.—^  There  must  be  another  box  for  large  wafers,  which  are 
round,  and  rather  larger  than  the  others ;  and  this  may  be  made  of  silver, 
tin,  pasteboard,  &c.,  lined  with  white  taffeta  within,  and  adorned  with 
some  rich  silk  without :  a  round  leaden  plate,  covered  with  taffeta,  must 
be  put  into  the  box,  that  the  wafers  maybe  always  ready.  These  wafers 
must  neither  be  kept  in  too  dry,  nor  too  moist  a  place.  Such  as  are  too 
stale  must  never  be  made  use  of. 

The  Sun  for  exposing  the  Holy  Sacrament  must  be  made  of  silver :  the 
foot  of  the  smallest  must  be  a  span  in  height.     This  sun  must  have  two 

_    g        crystals,  one  third  of  a  span  in  diameter,  or  more,  that  a  lai^ 

wafer  may  the  more  conmiodiously  be  put  between ;  and  this 

must  be  set  in  a  little  half-moon  made  of  silver,  and  gilt.     One  of  the 

crystab  must  be  fastened  to  the  sun  by  a  small  chain,  like  the  case  of  a 

watch :  there  must  be  a  cross,  likewise,  over  the  sun. 

The  Thurible  may  be  made  of  silver  or  pewter,  but  there  should  be  four 

chains  to  it.     Two  thuribles  are  used  in  processions  of  the  Holy  Saera- 

mi.   fm.    1.1     ment,  but  at  no  other  times.     The  navet  must  be  of  the 
The  Thtinble.  ^      ^  ,      .,,    ,,      .,      .1 , 

same  metal  with  the  thunble. 

Germanus  of  Constantinople  says,  that  the  thurible  represents  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ.     The  burning  of  the  perfume  is  his  divine  nature; 
the  perfume  itself  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  incense  is  the  emblem  of  penance, 
'  preaching  the  gospel,  and  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.     It  also  re- 
ents  the  virtues  and  good  works  of  the  saints.    The  thurible,  accotding 
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to  Si.  Austin,  is  likewise  the  image  of  Christ's  body.  St.  Ambrose  very 
gravely  observes,  that  an  angel  appears  at  this  ceremony. 

The  Incmsey  which  is  made  use  of  at  church,  must  be  of  an  odoriferous 
smell,  and  be  a  little  broken  before  it  b  put  into  the  navet,  but  not  re- 
duced to  powder. 

The  Holy-v^ater-pai  ought  to  be  made  of  silver,  pewter,  or  tin ;  the 
sprinkler,  of  the  same,  om^lse  of  wood,  with  hog's  bristles  or  wolfs  hair 
twisted  round  about  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  must  be  a 
w«ter*P^  '  ^^^^^  knob  with  holes,  in  which  a  small  sponge  is  inclosed. 
There  must  be  two  vesseb  of  pewter,  delf,  or  earthenware,  for 
w^ashing  the  corporals,  pales,  purificatories,  and  chalices.  In  the  place 
where  tiio  wafers  are  made,  there  must  be  another  pewter  or  earthenware 
vessel,  to  be  appropriated  to  this  use,  and  no  other. 

The  Peaee-uiennl  must  be  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  embroidery,  with 

some  pious  image  of  the  crucifix,  or  other  mystery,  upon  it.     It  must  be 

half  a  sp»i  high,  not  quite  an  inch  broad,  and  end  in  a  semi- 

uteniif  ***^  circle  at  tOp.     There  must  be  a  small  handle  to  hold  it  by,  to 

which  a  veil  must  be  fastened,  of  the  colour  of  the  service  of 

the  day,  to  wipe  it  with. 

The  Carporaii  must  be  made  of  fine  white  linen ;  not  too  thin,  nor 
stitched,  and  withoi^t  lace :  but  if  there  be  any  lace,  it  must  be  very 

T\  C  nim  '**"^^>  *"^^  ^^^  more  than  two  fingers  broad  at  the  pro- 
'  jecting  edge.  In  that  part  where  the  priest  most  commonly 
kisses  the  altar,  a  small  cross  must  be  placed,  and  made  of  white  silk,  or 
thread,  in  this  form  >^.  The  corporals  must  be  folded  in  such  a  manner, 
that  all  the  ends  may  be  in  the  inside,  and  not  seen. 

The  use  of  corporals  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Pope  Eusebius, 
or  by  Sylvester  I.  This  represents  the  sheet  in  which  our  Saviour  s  body 
was  wrapped  after  his  death,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  made  of  nothing 
but  linen. 

The  Palsi  must  be  made  of  the  same  linen  as  the  corporals,  and  lined 

with  stiffening  pasteboard.     Upon  these  there  must  be  neither  embroi* 

The  Pales.  ^^T*  cross,  nor  image,  nor  any  lace  round  them  ;  but  four 

small  tassels  only  at  the  four  comers  to  hold  them  by.     Tlioy 

must  be  blessed  with  the  corporals,  and  no  person  under  a  sub-deacon 

may  presume  to  touch  them. 

The  Puri/ieatories  are  made  of  linen,  and  are  two  spans  in  length  ; 

The  Purifi-  they  are  folded  three  times  double,  and  there  must  be  a  small 
ratories.  ^ross  of  blue  thread  in  the  middle  of  them. 

The  outside  of  the  Pursei  for  the  corporals  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of 

stuff  as  the  other  decorations,  but  the  inside  is  lined  with  fine  white  linen, 

The  Purses.  ^'^^  *  strong  pasteboard  between.     These  purses  are  about  a 

span  wide,  are  fastened  by  a  button  and  loop,  and  have  a  cross 

embroidered  on  the  outside,  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  span  in  length. 

The  Veil  of  the  Chalice  is  made  of  silk,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
The  Veil  of  i^st  of  the  decorations ;  it  is  three  spans  square,  and  has  no 
the  Chaliee.     crosB,  or  any  other  figure  whatever. 

In  those  churches  in  which  the  solemn  service  is  performed,  the  <n'^ 
deacon  must  have  veils  of  ten  spans  long  and  as  wide  as  the  silk,  ' 
colours,  viz.  white,  red,  green,  and  purple,  wherewith  to  hold 
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paten  at  high  mass.  BUok  veila  are  never  made  use  of,  not  erea  tt 
masses  for  the  dead,  nor  even  on  Good  Friday.  They  must  be  madi^ 
therefore,  of  white  silk,  and  be  edged  with  bee.  AletM  Ritual  adds, 
*'  that  in  the  most  celebrated  churches,  there  must  be  another  white  Tefl 
of  the  same  size,  but  more  costly,  to  throw  over  the  shoulders  of  the  ode- 
brant,  when  he  carries  the  host  in  procession ;  and  in  the  parish-choidi 
there  must  be  a  canopy  likewise  of  white  silk,^r  the  holy  viaticum,  whan 
it  is  carried  to  the  sick,  of  five  or  six  spans  long,  and  four  wide,  or  rather 
more.  The  yallance,  with  the  Mnge,  must  be  a  span  and  a  half  deep, 
and  both  must  be  made  of  white  silk.  It  must  be  carried  with  two  poles 
of  fiye  or  six  spans  long,  which  are  covered  with  the  sune  silk  as  the 
canopy,  if  they  are  neither  painted  nor  gilt."  He  who  carries  the  Hdy 
Sacrament  to  the  Sick,  is  iniferior  to  him  who  carries  it  in  procession. 

There  must  be  veils,  likewise,  or  covers,  to  the  crosses  and  images  in 
Passion-week,  which  must  be  made  of  camlet,  or  some  other  stuff"  of 
purple  colour,  but  without -any  figure,  image,  cross,  or  other  implements 
of  the  Passion. 

In  every  parish-church  there  ought  to  be  a  standard,  about  nine  or  ten 
spans  high,  and  six  long,  of  a  colour  suitable  to  its  patron ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  the  patron  must  be  represented  in  embroidery.  This  standard 
must  be  of  satin,  damask,  taffeta,  or  camlet,  lined  ^rith  linen,  or  a  light 
stuff,  and  have  a  silk  border  and  a  firinge  all  round  it.  The  pole  ol  it 
must  be  about  three  yards  long. 

The  pope  performs  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  and  giving  his  benediction 
to  the  Agnui  Deis  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  repeats  it  on 

The  Bene-  ®^®^  sovcnth  year.  These  Abuses  are  a  sort  of  pastils,  made 
diction  of  the  of  wax,  in  the  form  of  an  oval  medal,  upon  which  Jesus 
Agnus  Dei.  Christ  is  represented  under  the  appearance  of  a  lamb,  hold- 
ing a  cross ;  for  which  reason  they  are  called  Agnuses.  The  wax  was 
fonnerly  provided  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  holiness's  chamber,  who 
held  his  office  from  the  master  or  chamberlain  of  the  sacred  palace.  Those 
who  were  desirous  to  have  any  Agnuses^  laid  some  wax  upon  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  an  apostolic  sub-deacon  fetched  it  thence,  and  earned  it 
to  an  apartment  in  the  pontiff's  palace.  The  sub-deacon,  and  his  col- 
leagues, assisted  by  some  of  the  acolytes,  moulded  the  wax,  and  with 
great  devotion  and  neatness  made  it  up  into  Agnutes,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Roman  ceremonial.  These  sacred  pastils  are  now  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  apostolic  chamber.  The  wax,  which  is  the 
ground-work  or  substance  of  them,  is  melted  in  a  quantity  of  sacred  oil 
and  chrism  of  the  preceding  year.  When  the  materials  are  completely 
prepared,  the  Agmtses  are  presented  to  the  Pontiff  in  one  or  more  basins, 
and  he  gives  them  his  benediction. 

On  Easter-Tuesday  the  sacristan  performs  the  benediction  over  the  water 
used  for  baptizing  the  Agnuses  ;  and  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  ponti- 
fical mass  is  ended,  his  holiness,  dressed  in  his  amict,  his  albe,  his  stole 
of  white  damask  with  a  silver  lace,  and  having  a  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold 
upon  his  head,  consecrates  the  water  which  was  blessed  by  the  sacristan 
on  the  preceding  day.  This  water  is  put  into  a  large  silver  basin ;  the 
consecration  consists  of  the  usual  blessings,  to  which  the  holy  father  adds 
a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  those 
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things  which  wash  away  the  sins  of  mankind,  &c.,  after  which  he  takte 
some  hahn,  and  pours  it  into  the  water,  adding  thereto  the  holy  chrism, 
which  he  likewise  pours  into  it,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He  offers  up 
several  prayers  to  God  during  the  performance  of  this  ceremony ;  then  he 
turns  to  the  Agnutei^  hlesses  and  incenses  them,  imploring  God  to  shower 
down  upon  them  all  the  virtues  generally  ascribed  to  them.  A  second 
and  third  prayer  follow;  after  which, his  holiness,  seated  in  an  easy 
chair  prepared  purposely  for  him,  having  a  napkin  girt  about  him  and 
his  mitre  on,  takes  the  Agnu»e$y  which  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  chamber 
present  him  in  silver  gilt  basins,  one  after  another,  and  throws  them  into 
the  holy  water. 

The  cardinals,  in  their  fine  linen  albes,  take  them  out  the  next  moment, 
with  a  spoon  made  use  of  for  no  other  purpose.  Their  eminences  after- 
wards lay  them  on  a  table  covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  there 
wipe  them  with  a  napkin,  which  they  likewise  wear  in  the  form  of  an 
apron,  and  the  assistant  prelates  range  them  upon  the  table,  where  they 
are  left  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  After  this  baptism  is  over,  the  holy 
father  rises,  and  in  a  prayer  addresses  himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  beseech- 
ing him  to  bless  them ;  and  then  makes  his  application  to  Jesus  Christ  : 
after  this,  they  are  put  into  the  basins  again,  and  his  holiness  invites  all 
the  cardinab  who  have  assisted  him  in  this  office  to  dine  with  him.  This 
work  is  resumed  on  the  Thursday  following,  and  continued  till  the  Friday, 
when  they  are  all  blessed.  This  ceremony  is  i>erformed  in  the  presence  of 
several  ambassadors,  and  a  multitude  of  strangers,  whom  curiosity  brings 
thither  to  be  spectators. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Agnu$es  are 
distributed,  a  chapel  is  held,  and  mass  is  sung  by  a  cardinal-priest,  at 
which  his  holiness  assists  m  ponHflealibtu,  As  soon  as  the  Agnu$  Dei 
is  sung,  an  apostolic  sub-deacon,  dressed  in  his  robes,  with  a  cross-bearer, 
two  wax-taper  bearers,  and  the  thuriferary  before  him,  goes  to  the  pontiff's 
sacristan,  and  takes  firom  him  a  basin-full  of  the  Agnu$  Dei's^  lately 
blessed,  and  wrapped  up  in  parti-coloured  China  cotton.  The  sub-deacon 
is  followed  by  a  clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  and  two  chaplains  in  their  sur- 
plices. When  these  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  they  all  kneel,  and 
the  sub-deacon,  with  an  audible  voice,  sings  these  words  in  Latin : — ^'  Holy 
father,  these  are  the  new  lambs,  who  have  sung  their  hallelujahs  to  you. 
They  drank  not  long  ago  at  the  fountain  of  holy  tDoter,  They  are  now 
very  much  enlightened. — Praise  the  Lord ! "  To  which  the  music  in  the 
choir  answers,  *'  God  be  praised :  hallelujah  ! " — After  this,  the  sub- 
deacon  rises,  and  walks  forwards.  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  entrance  of 
tlie  balustrade  in  the  chapel,  he  repeats  the  words  just  before  mentioned. 
When  he  approaches  the  pontifical  throne,  he  repeats  them  a  third  time, 
and  prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  who  receives  him 
sitting,  with  his  mitre  on.  When  the  cross  enters,  however,  he  and  the 
whole  congregation  rise ;  but  the  holy  father  sits  down  again  immediately, 
though  the  sub-deacon  remains  kneeling  at  his  feet,  whilst  he  distributes 
the  Agntuei  in  the  following  manner :— - 

Two  auditors  take  a  fine  white  napkin,  and  present  it  to  two  cardi**''^ 
deacons  assistants,  who  lay  it,  in  a  decent  manner,  on  the  knees  ' 
holineBS ;  and  the  two  former  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  napkin,  wl* 
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sacred  college  partake  of  the  holy  father's  munificence.  Their  emineneo, 
after  their  usual  testimonies  of  respect  and  veneration,  present  their  mitres, 
with  the  horns  downwards,  to  his  holiness,  who  puts  as  many  Agn^ua 
as  he  thinks  proper  into  them.  Formerly,  he  bestowed  no  more  than 
three  to  each  of  the  sacred  college,  two  to  the  other  prelates,  and  one  to 
the  clergy,  &c.  Their  eminences,  in  return,  kiss  his  holiness's  hand  and 
knee.  After  they  and  the  clergy  have  received  their  share,  serenl 
ambassadors,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  come  forward  with  white 
napkins,  to  partake  in  their  turn,  but  not  so  liberally,  of  these  spiritual 
benefits. 

The  distribution  thus  made,  the  pope  washes  his  hands,  the  sacred  col- 
lege unrobe,  the  celebrant  returns  to  the  altar,  mass  concludes  with  a 
double  hallelujah,  and  his  holiness  bestows  his  benediction  on  his  children, 
with  a  great  many  indulgences,  which  are  published  by  the  celebrant. 
The  popes,  as  we  find  by  the  Roman  Ceremonial^  had,  formerly,  a  basin- 
full  of  Apiusee  brought  to  the  table  after  dinner,  which  they  distributed 
among  the  apostolic  court. 

All  the  Agnus  Deis  wliich  remain  out  of  the  prodigious  number  that 
have  been  blessed,  are  loft  in  the  prelate's  custody,  who  is  master  of  the 
pope's  wardrobe ;  and  he  distributes  them  every  day  at  certain  houn 
among  the  pilgrims,  and  other  foreigners,  who  go  and  ask  for  tliem.  By 
one  of  the  constitutions  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  made  in  1572,  all 
those  who  wore  not  in  holy  orders  wore  forbidden  to  touch  these  Agnus 
Deis^  unless  on  some  emergent  occasion ;  and  as  a  still  further  precaution, 
all  laymen  wore  directed  to  have  them  set  in  glass,  or  crystal ;  and  that 
those  who  had  the  means  of  wrapping  them  up  in  some  rich  embroidery 
should  so  order  it,  that  the  Agnus  might  appear  on  one  side  as  in  a  reli- 
quary. Painting  them  was  likewise  prohibited  by  the  same  constitution, 
upon  pain  of  excommunication ;  the  whiteness  of  the  wax,  in  which  these 
figures  in  relievo  were  formed,  being  esteemed,  by  Pope  Gregory,  more 
suitable  than  any  other  colour  whatsoever,  to  represent  the  immaculate 
Lamb  of  God  ;  which  are  the  words  made  use  of  by  all  the  popes,  from 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  to  this  day,  in  speaking  of  the  miraculous  effects 
of  Agnitses, 

Before  the  person  to  be  canonized  is  registered  amongst  the  number  of 

the  saints,  his  holiness  holds  four  consistories.     The  two  first  are  private, 

the  third  public,  and  the  fourth  between  both.     In  the  first, 

f  ♦i^°c"!^V**°  he  causes  the  petition  of  those  who  demand  to  have  their 

of  the  oaiuts.  ...  m         t  iii  -t    *      ^     j^     t    f    <^        t 

samt  universally  acknowledged  as  such  m  theCathouc  Church, 
to  be  examined  by  three  auditors  of  the  rota,  and  directs  the  cardinab  to 
revise  all  the  instruments  relating  thereunto.  In  the  second  the  cardinals 
make  their  report.  The  third,  being  held  in  public,  the  cardinals  pay  their 
adoration  to  his  holiness  ;  after  which,  one  of  the  consistorial  advocates 
makes  the  eulogium  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  saint,  and 
gives  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  this  faithful 
servant  of  God.  The  fourth  consistory  is  held  in  the  ducal  hall,  where  his 
holiness  assists  in  his  plain  mitre  and  pluvial,  at  which  no  adoration  is 
paid  to  him.  Patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  prothonotaries,  and  audi- 
tors of  the  rota,  are  admitted  at  this  consistory,  and  the  train-bearers 
*omi  their  office  dressed  in  purple;  but  after  the  extra,  everybody  goes 
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ont  but  the  preUtea  before  mentioDed.  This  consistory  is  held  for  taking 
the  Totes  of  those  preUtes  who  are  for  and  against  the  canonization,  and, 
aa  soon  as  it  is  resolved  upon  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  pope  intimates 
the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 

On  the  canonization-day  the  pope  officiates  in  white,  and  the  cardinals 
are  dressed  in  the  same  colour.  St.  Peter's  church  is  hung  with  rich 
tapestry,  upon  which  appear  the  arms  of  his  holiness,  or  of  that  prince  or 
state  which  requires  the  canonization,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  church  is  most  pompously  illuminated. 

Canonization  is  attended  with  immense  expense  to  those  princes  who 
are  desirous  of  the  glory  of  procuring  it  for  some  favourite  Christian. 
Beatification  is  in  some  measure  the  forerunner  of  it ;  for  beatitude  natu- 
rally leads  to  sanctity,  and  to  a  supposition,  that  he  tliat  is  accounted 
blessed  here  below,  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  such  in  heaven. 

The  surprising  virtues  which  were  discovered  in  tlie  relics  of  saints,  for 
the  cure  of  those  who  were  diseased,  and  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
gave  birth  to  their  translation.  It  was  likewise  the  received  opinion,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  able  to  draw  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
cities  and  states;  accordingly  nations  put  themselves  under  their  protection. 
The  numberless  miracles  which  are  related  in  tlie  legends,  as  well  ancient 
as  modem,  convinced  the  populace  that  the  protection  of  saints  was  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  first  importance.  Their  images  were  erected  in  their 
churches,  and  their  names  included  in  their  litanies.  To  that  time  canon- 
izations were  made  by  a  tacit  consent  of  the  clergy,  without  the  least  for- 
mality ;  but  the  use  of  registers,  known  by  the  name  of  Diptics^  had 
obtained  long  before  that,  in  which  were  set  down  the  names  of  martyrs, 
and  those  who  died  in  a  reputation  for  holiness,  after  having  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  virtuous  life. 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  solemn  canonization,  before  that  of  St. 
Sibert,  whom  Pope  Leo  III.  canonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century ;  though  some  attribute  the  first  solemn  canonization  to  Pope 
Adrian,  and  others  arc  of  opinion  that  St.  Ulric,  who  was  canonized  by 
Pope  John  XIV.  or  XV.  in  093,  was  the  first  saint  canonized  in  form  ; 
and  some  again  ascribe  the  glory  of  this  institution  to  Pope  Alexander  III. 

A  magnificent  theatre  is  always  erected  in  St.  Peters  church,  for  the 
ceremony  of  canonization.  On  the  day  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed, 
the  entrance  to  the  theatre  is  lined  by  the  Swiss  guards,  who  are  likewise 
posted  at  the  doors  of  the  basilica ;  a  detachment  of  the  horse-guards  is 
drawn  up  in  St.  Peter's  square,  another  of  the  cuirassiers  in  that  of  the 
Vatican,  and  a  third  in  all  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passes. 
These  guards,  together  with  those  which  are  posted  in  the  other  quarters 
of  Rome,  and  the  garrison  of  St.  Angelo,  make  a  general  discharge  of  their 
artillery,  when  the  signal  is  given  that  the  ceremony  is  begun,  and  all  the 
bells  of  the  city  are  rung  at  the  same  time.  Te  Deum  likewise  is  sung  to 
instrumental  music,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  honours  which  Pope  Clement  XI. 
paid  in  1712,  to  those  saints  who  were  publicly  acknowledged  *-••  ^''«^ 
holiness  as  the  mediators  of  all  Christians  with  Jesus  Christ. 

All  the  avenues  of  St.  Peter's  were  lined  with  troops  on  i 
second  of  May,  and  the  whole  force  was  scarcely  sufficient  V 


ihe  impetuoDLS  moTements  of  ihe  Tast  oonoouzse  of  people^  of  all  «g«t  mI 
88X68,  whom  deYotion  and  curiosity  had  brought  thither  to  see  the  cflit* 
mony.  This  prodigious  ooncourse  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  flodud  tnm 
'  every  part  of  Borne  to  St.  Peter's  by  break  of  day ;  whilst  the  okigy,  koA 
secular  and  regular,  according  to  the  order  issued  to  them,  assembled  it 
ihe  Vatican.  The  cardinal-deacons  then  robed  the  pope  in  bis  proper 
ornaments;  after  which  his  holiness  set  out  for  Sixtus's  chapel,  with 
the  cross  before,  and  the  clergy  behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  airifsd 
there,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  his  devout  retinue,  todi:  of 
his  triple  crown,  and  kneelmg  down,  prayed  before  the  altar.  Afte^ 
wards  he  gave  out  the  h3rmn,  which  begins  with  these  words,  Ave  Mam 
SMay  &c  and  then  kneeled  down  again,  till  the  music  of  the  chapel  had 
eonduded.  The  holy  father  now  arose,  put  on  his  mitre,  returned  to  Ui 
chair,  and  there  received  from  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  his  nephew,  and 
petitioner  for  the  canonization,  two  large  painted  tapers,  and  a  small  qm^ 
with  the  arms  of  his  holiness  and  the  images  of  the  candidate  saints  upon 
them.  His  eminence,  at  presenting  them,  kissed  the  hand  and  knee  of 
ihe  pontiff.  One  of  these  large  tapers  waa,  by  the  directions  of  his  hoB* 
ness,  given  to  the  constable  Colonna,  in  order  to  carry  it  in  the  procession 
before  him,  and  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  during  the  ceremony  of  caaoda- 
tion.  The  other  was  not  disposed  of,  there  being  no  person  present  of 
suitable  quality  to  walk  abreast  with  the  constable  on  this  solemn  oceanoa. 
The  small  taper  was  given  to  the  cup-bearer,  first  chamberlain  to  his  ho& 
ness,  but  a  general  distribution  of  tapers  was  first  made  among  the  dsfgy, 
each  of  them  being  distinguished  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity. 

It  is  related  of  St.  Rajrmond  of  Pennaforte,  that,  after  having  loag 
censured  the  dissolute  deportment  of  a  king  of  Spain,  without  being  sbk 

to  wean  him  from  his  criminal  engagements,  he  determined 

Power  of  the  ^  leave  him  to  his  own  wicked  inclinations,  and  to  embark 
for  Barcelona.  But  his  majesty  having  charged  all  persona 
not  to  take  him  on  board,  St.  Raymond  revived  the  miracle  of  our  Sari- 
our's  walking  upon  the  water ;  he  threw  his  cloak  into  the  sea,  and  taking 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  embarked  in  this  new  kind  of  boat,  and  arrived  safe 
in  Catalonia.  The  very  gate  of  the  convent  to  which  he  belonged,  opened 
of  itself  at  the  saint's  approach. 

St.  Peter  of  Nola,  who  styled  himself  an  unprofitaHs  senxmi^ — thai  ^ 
ieouring  of  the  earthy  and  mere  nothing^ — had  very  frequent  and  familiar 
discourses  with  Ood  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  apostle  St.  Peter  oaa 
day  honoured  him  with  a  visit,  in  the  same  postiure  in  whidi  he  was 
crucified,  that  is,  with  his  heels  upwards. 

St.  Francis  silenced  the  swallows  who  interrupted  him  in  his  seTmoa» 
so  that  they  stood  still  and  mute  with  awe  and  wonder,  whilst  he  ex* 
pounded  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  likewise,  being  unable  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
heretics,  desired  them  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  in  order  to  convince  them  of 
ihe  tractable  disposition  of  the  fishes,  which  immediately  left  their  streams 
to  hearken  to  his  preaching,  and  stood  erect  on  their  tails,  enraptured  with 
his  pious  discourses. 

^^-  Francis  of  Paula  was  endowed  with  a  supernatural  strength.    He 
away,  without  any  aaaistance,  a  prodigious  large  vodk,  iM/k 
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obttrncted  the  feancbtioii  of  the  dormitory  of  a  mooMieiy  which  he  was 
bmldUiig.  He  likewise  hung  up  in  the  air  a  piece  of  rock,  which  broke 
from  a  moontain,  and  threatened  to  demolish  his  new  edifice,  and  to  dash 
in  pieces  a  great  number  of  his  workmen.  He  afterwards  supported  it 
with  his  staff,  and  left  it  for  a  long  time  in  that  position,  exposed  to  public 
Tiew,  to  the  edification  of  a  multitude  of  people,  who  resorted  thither  in 
crowds  to  see  soch  a  miracle.  This  rock  was  afterwards  made  use  of  in 
finishing  his  new  monastery. 

Manna  has  been  often  seen  to  fall  on  St.  Agnes  of  Monte  Pulciano  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  her  on  one  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Assumption,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  whom  she 
permitted  to  embrace  and  preee  to  her  hreaet.  At  her  departure^  she  Uft 
the  saint  a  cross^  which  the  child  Jesus  fcore  about  his  neck.  We  shall  take 
no  notice  of  the  rose  that  appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  a  little  dish 
which  this  female  saint  served  up  to  two  hermits ;  but  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  advances,  in  point  of  complaisance,  which  she  made  after 
her  decease  to  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  went  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  her 
sepulchre :  whilst  the  living  saint  was  stooping  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  dead  one,  the  latter,  through  an  excess  of  humility,  lifted  up  her  foot, 
and  touched  the  other's  lips. 

St.  Bonaventure,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *' Psalter  of  Our  Lady,** 
which  was  printed  in  1665,  not  being  able  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the 
usual  way,  tlirough  a  violent  indisposition  in  his  stomach,  had  the  holy 
pyx  placed  upon  his  breast,  and  the  sacred  wafer  instantly  penetrated  that 
way  into  his  very  bowels,  in  order  to  become  the  life  of  his  soul. 

St.  Ignatius,  who  was  given  over  by  the  physicians,  was  visited  by  St. 
Peter,  who,  by  a  touch  with  his  hands,  wrought  on  him  a  miraculous  cure. 
After  that  the  blessed  Virgin  paid  him  a  visit,  and  made  him  a  present  at 
the  same  time  of  a  celestial  ointment,  called  the  ''  Balm  of  Chastity." 
When  he  was  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  determined  to  visit 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Christ  himself  condescended  to  be  his  guide. 
He  cured  persons  a£9[icted  with  the  falling  sickness,  cast  the  devils  out  of 
such  as  were  possessed,  and  recovered  several  by  permitting  them  to  touch 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  To  conclude,  the  number  of  miracles  which  are 
said  to  be  wrought  by  him  amount  to  two  hundred,  or  thereabouts. 

St.  Clare  teas  in  such  esteem  with  Gody  that  without  the  least  difficulty  she 
obtained  whatever  she  asked.    From  her  very  infancy  there  appeared  in  her 
surprising  signs  of  her  fiiture  sanctity :  instead  of  playing  like   other 
children,  she  did  nothing  but  pray,  fiist,  and  give  alms,  in  her  early  years. 
All  the  saints  indeed,  as  appears  by  their  lives,  have  begun  with  these 
general  practices  of  devotion ;  but  from  her  very  infancy  St.  Clare  went 
farther,  and  wore  a  hair-cloth  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
irregular  passions.     She  was  very  seldom  alone  in  the  heat  of  her  pious 
exercises.     A  very  beautiful  child,  with  two  radiant  wingp,  flew  into  her 
lap  one  day,  and  clasping  her  with  them,  caressed  her  with  many  fond 
endearments.     At  another  time,  although  she  was  indisposed  and  unable 
to  go  to  matins,  yet  she  heard  distinctly  the  office,  which  was  sur" 
church  some  considerable  distance  from  the  monastery,  and  what 
ntrprising^  she  was  so  happy  as  to  seethe  young  child  Jesus  lyii 
manger.    In  her  dying  moments,  Jesus  was  seen  near  Vvet^  mo 
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hy  several  yirgina  crowned  with  flowers.  One  of  them  in  particular,  «i# 
ware  a  dose  eraum  more  radiomt  than  the  sun^  drew  near  and  emhraoed  her; 
the  rest  spread  a  carpet  of  ineitimable  value  over  her  hody.  The  dangfaien 
of  this  holy  mother,  especially  the  nuns  of  the  Ave  Maria^  inherited  lier 
austerities  and  virtues,  though  they  did  not  attain  the  gift  of  miradea. 

St.  Barhara,  accompanied  by  two  angels,  gave  the  communion  to  the 
little  blessed  Stanislaus  Kostca,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  in  a  fiamily  who 
were  heretics,  and  would  not  permit  the  holy  sacrament  to  come  into  their 
house.  He  held  many  conversations  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^^  his  lady, 
his  mistress,  and  his  good  mother ;'"  and  a  great  number  of  miracles  wen 
wrought  hy  his  mediation  after  his  death.  When  he  died,  the  Viigia 
Mary,  accompanied  hy  several  other  blessed  virgins,  came  to  conduct  lum 
to  heaven.  Devils  quitted  the  bodies  they  had  been  tormenting  at  the 
very  name  of  Stanislaus.  He  restored  as  many  persona  to  life  as  he  was 
years  old,  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  this  extraordinaiy 
miracle  was  thought  so  easy  for  him  to  perform,  that  it  grew  into  a  pioveib 
in  Poland :  *'  Let  us  go,"  said  the  people,  ^'  to  the  blessed  Stanislaus,  who 
raises  the  dead."  The  application  of  this  young  saint's  image  Giu«d  a 
young  Jesuit  of  fourteen  years  of  age  at  Lima,  in  the  year  1673,  hut  upon 
this  condition,  that  he  should  say  a  Pater  Noster^  and  an  Ave  Maria, 
every  day  of  his  life,  in  honour  of  the  little  Polish  saint ;  and  that,  on  the 
eve  of  his  festival,  he  should  live  upon  bread  and  water,  and  once  per- 
form the  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  blessed  son  Stanislaus.  All  such  as  were  afflicted  with  palpitationSi 
swellings,  broken  limbs,  sore  eyes,  fevers,  &c.,  were  confidently  assured 
that  a  little  wine  in  which  one  of  the  saint's  bones  had  been  steeped,  wis 
an  infallible  remedy  for  such  distempers  and  accidents. 

St.  Roche,  the  patron  and  protector  of  such  as  are  infected  with  the 
plague,  distinguished  himself  by  several  remarkable  cures.  The  dog  that 
is  usually  painted  lying  by  him,  charitably  fed  the  saint,  at  a  time  when 
the  pestilence  was  outrageous. 

The  blessed  St.  Clare  of  Montefalco  had  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  and  all  the  instruments  of  his  passion,  engraved  upon  her  heart. 
Her  repeated  declarations  of  this  miracle  to  the  nuns  of  her  convent  made 
them  curious  to  see  if  it  were  true,  and  after  her  death  they  divided  her 
heart,  and  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  assertion. 

St.  Bridget  raised  ten  persons,  that  were  dead,  to  life.  St.  Theresa 
appeared,  after  her  death,  (which  was  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  divine 
love,)  to  several  persons,  to  inform  them  of  the  high  degree  of  glory  to 
which  she  was  exalted.  We  shall  omit  her  wondrous  visions,  and  the 
love-wound  made  in  her  heart  by  a  seraph,  with  a  golden  arrow  pointed 
with  red-hot  steel. 

St.  Didacus  cured  several  diseased  persons  with  the  oil  of  a  lamp  which 
burned  before  an  image  of  ''  Our  Lady."  .  One  day,  having  no  provisions 
on  a  journey  he  was  making  with  one  of  his  companions  to  his  convent, 
he  prayed  to  God  to  support  them  in  their  distress,  and  instantly  they 
found  a  table  spread  before  them  upon  the  grass,  and  the  entertainment^ 
**  though  not  elegant,  was  very  wholesome  and  refreshing !" 

St.  Xaverius  raised  several  to  life  during  his  mission  in  the  East  Indies. 

ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amboyna,  he  calmed  a  raging  tempeai  by 
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plunging  his  cracifix  into  the  sea.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  action,  his 
crucifix  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  bat  an  officious  fish  miraculously  restored 
it  to  him  in  a  moment,  and  on  giving  it,  took  care  to  hold  it  upright,  to 
denote  the  triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  infidels ! 

St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  amply  rewarded 
for  the  violent  death  he  suffered,  by  the  numerous  miracles  he  vn*ought 
afterwards,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  Father  Giry,  he  still  continues 
to  perform  :  no  sooner  was  this  saint  buried,  than  he  declared  himself  the 
physician  of  a  multitude  of  sick  persons.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
saints  of  the  latter  ages  go  far  beyond  those  of  the  apostles'  days  in  raising 
the  dead  to  life. 

The  blessed  St.  Rosa  was  under  five  years  old  when  she  consecrated 
herself  to  God.  Father  Oliva  observes,  in  his  eulogium  on  this  saint,  that 
mankind  had  an  infinite  loss  in  God's  not  creating  Rosa  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise  instead  of  Eve  ! — Her  ambition  to  suffer  made  her  ingenious  in 
searching  out  the  means  of  mortifying  herself.  This  pious  maid  would 
frequently  rub  her  cheeks  and  eyes  with  the  bark  and  powder  of  Indian 
pepper,  to  prevent  her  from  going  to  balls,  or  appearing  in  company ;  for 
the  sharpness  of  the  pepper  made  her  face  all  bloated  and  full  of  ulcers.  Rosa 
had  the  glory,  moreover,  of  finding  out  fresh  methods  of  mortification  eveiy 
day,  and  of  reproaching  nature  perpetually  with  the  enormous  crime  of  having 
made  her  so  handsome.  It  is  certain,  that  nothing  is  so  shocking  and  insup- 
portable to  saints  of  a  mystical  constitution  as  corporeal  beauty,  which 
they  relinquish  to  the  devil,  together  with  all  other  sensual  enjoyments. 

The  blessed  Rosa,  like  Jesus  Christ,  multiplied  loaves,  and  ahe  miracu- 
lously replenished  an  empty  vessel  to  comfort  her  mother,  who  was  sick, 
with  celestial  honey.  Her  vocation,  or  call,  has  no  parallel  instance  in  tho 
history  of  the  saints.  As  she  was  passing  by  the  church  of  St.  Dominic, 
for  whom  she  ever  had  a  particular  esteem,  she  found  herself  inspired  to 
go  in,  and  pay  her  last  respects  to  the  imiige  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 
No  sooner  was  she  on  her  knees,  than  she  remained  immoveable,  and 
nailed,  as  it  wore,  to  the  ground.  Astonished  at  so  extraonlinary  a  pro- 
digy, she  promised  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  become  a  nun  of  the  third  order 
of  St.  Dominic ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  prayer,  she,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  accomplished  that  in  a  moment,  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  in  several  hours  before  with  great  and  repeated  efforts. 

Rosa,  at  her  commencing  a  new  life,  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
her  to  invent  new  austerities.  She  tied  a  great  chain  thrice  round  her 
waist ;  and  having  put  a  padlock  upon  it,  she  threw  the  key  into  a  well. 
She  long  bore  with  patience  the  pains  which  this  chain  gave  her,  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  seek  relief,  and,  human  means  failing,  she  made 
her  application  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  immediately  opened  the  lock. 
The  blessed  Rosa,  thinking  her  lodgings  at  her  mother's  too  commodious, 
determined  to  build  herself  a  sorry  hut  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  She  was 
soon  attacked  by  a  whole  army  of  gnats ;  and,  as  they  interrupted  her 
contemplations,  she  thought  proper  to  make  a  truce  with  them  upon  tho 
following  conditions  : — ^The  gnats  were  allowed  to  shelter  thems«»' —  ^"^ 
the  cell  during  excessive  heat  or  cold  ;  and  they  stipulated  on 
never  to  incommode  her  more,  and  even  to  withdraw,  whenove' 
them  in  any  way  ofiensive.   We  cannot  forbear  observin^^th'sA 
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trees  in  the  garden,  when  Boea  paaed  hy  tbtm  to  her  oeil,  beat  Am 
their  branches,  and  their  tronki  also,  aa  m  teatimonj  of  their  ptoAmal 
veneration. 

The  Chunh  calls  the  Holy  Virgin  in  her  litanies,  the  Mother  of  God, 
the  Queen  of  Angels,  the  Refnge  of  Sinners,  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  As 
Derotion  paid  Gate  of  Hearen,  the  Mystic  Rose,  the  Yurgin  of  Yirgiaa,  ftfr 
to  the  Blrned  There  is  no  title  of  honour,  which  some  diyines  of  the  Churd^ 
^^^^  and  partioakrly  modem  ones,  haye  not  bestowed  on  the 

Virgin  Mary.  Having  robbed  paganism  of  ererything  that  was  moit 
magnificent  and  glaring,  to  bestow  it  on  the  mother  of  Jbbds  Ghriit,  they 
have  continued  to  invent  such  splendid  names,  as  even  the  most  frnitfiil 
imagination  of  the  poets  was  never  capable  of  deviang.  The  heiesieB 
against  her  insensibly  produced  an  excess  of  reverence  and  derotion  to  her. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  she  was  called  Queen  of  Angela,  and 
Mother  of  God ;  afterwards,  the  controversies  which  arose  on  her  acconat, 
made  her  advocates  advance  everjrthing  they  conld  think  of  to  make  her 
considerable  against  heretics.  She  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  disposer 
and  depository  of  God's  favours,  the  Treasurer,  and  even  Qneoi  of  Heaveo, 
the  Spring  and  Fountain  of  Salvation  and  Life,  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  the 
Mother  of  Light,  and  Intercessor  between  God  and  Man  ;  the  Hope  of 
Mankind,  and  the  Ocean  of  the  Deity.  Some  authors  have  styled  her 
**  Goddess ;"  and  Father  Salazar,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
declared  her  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Trinity.  The  Psalter,  and  indeed 
the  whole  Bible,  had  been  applied  to  her  long  before  that  dedaratioa; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  both  by  miracles  and  apparitions,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeases  the  wrath  of  Christ  against  sinners ;  and  that  she  has  tlio 
power  of  absolving,  binding,  and  loosening. 

Whoever  hopes  to  draw  down  the  blessings  of  the  Virgin  upon  bin, 
must  salute  her  every  day,  both  at  his  going  out  and  coming  in.     The 
legends  have  transmitted  to  us  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  Ave  Maria ;  not  to  mention  the  thousand  days' 
indulgences  granted  by  several  popes,  particularly  Leo  X.  and  Paul  V., 
to  all  those  who  shall  repeat  it  at  the  hour  of  the  Angehu,     Christiani, 
however,  are  not  so  exact  in  the  practice  of  this  sort  of  devotion  as  to 
imitate  St.  Marguerite  of  Hungary,  who  said  an  i^p«  kneeling,  before 
every  image   of   the  Virgin   which   she  met  with  on    her  way;   nor 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  repeated  as  many  Ave*  as  she  went  up  steps 
to  her  house.     Fasting  on  Saturday,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  still 
looked  upon,  in  Catholic   countries,  as  a  treasure  of  indulgences  and 
delights,  and  as  an  excellent  preservative  against  eternal  damnation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Virgins  hair  has  been 
preserved ;  and  as  to  her  milk,  the  good  Catholics  tell  us  that  not  one 
drop  of  it  was  ever  lost ;  innumerable  relics  having  been  made 
Blcwelrvinrin.*  ^^  ^*  immediately  after  our  Saviour's  nativity.  A  portion 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Christendom ;  and 
that  church  or  monastery  which  is  in  possession  of  such  an  invalnable 
relic,  considers  itself  as  peculiarly  blessed.  Our  Lady's  ioeddmg-ring  is 
T)reserved  with  the  utmost  respect  at  Perotue ;  the  fate  and  miracles  of 

'ich  are  all  described  in  a  book  published  in  the  beginning  €i  the 
^h  century,  entitled,  De  Annulo  Pranubo  Deiparm  VhrgmU^ 
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J.Bt^  Lawro.  CoUm.  1026.  The  Ble«edTiif;m*8dMk»aretobe8eeii 
at  Rome,  and  sereral  other  places ;  her  MfU  at  Chartres  and  Aix-k- 
Chapelle ;  one  of  her  handkerehirf$  at  Treves ;  her  girdUi  at  Our  Lady  of 
Hontserrat  at  Prato,  &c. ;  one  of  her  eombf  at  Rome,  another  at  Be8an9on; 
her  dutet  at  Our  Lady  of  Puy  and  St.  Flour ;  and  one  of  her  slippers  in 
Brittany.  The  measure  of  her  foot  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Spaniards. 
To  conclude,  it  is  not  to  he  questioned,  hut  that  all  the  various  pieces 
of  her  goods,  kitchen-furniture,  toilette,  and  implements  of  household,  have 
been  caiefuUy  preserved ;  her  gloves,  head-clothes,  veils,  bed,  chair,  and 
the  stones  on  which  she  washed  our  Lord's  swaddling-clothes — ^her  candles, 
the  oil  for  her  lamp,  and  all  her  earthen- ware,  are  still  exposed  to  public 
view.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  lost  for  several  ages ;  but 
the  monks  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  them  one  after  another.  No 
relic  of  her  sacred  body  has  been  left  upon  earth ;  it  having  been  taken  up 
to  heaven  in  its  perfect  form,  without  injury  or  mutilation. 

The  jubilee,  as  to  its  origin,  is  lialf  Jewish,  half  Pagan.  That  jojrful 
season  procured  liberty  among  the  Jews  to  those  who  were  slaves ;  an 
Th  J  bO  acquittance  firom  theur  debts  to  those  who  were  poor,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  effects  to  those  who,  through  necessity,  had 
been  obliged  to  pawn  Uiem.  The  ground  itself  was  not  cultivated  during 
the  year  of  the  Jewish  jubilee.  The  pope,  by  the  Catholic  jubilee,  of 
which  the  former  was  but  a  type,  grants  the  like  privileges  to  Christians. 
It  is  a  year  of  rest  to  them ;  for  his  holiness  absolves  them  from  sin, 
relieves  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  penitent,  by  opening  the  treasures  of 
the  divine  mercy  to  him,  remits  his  debts,  and  restores  him  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  celestial  effects. 

Pope  Boniface  VIII.  upon  his  institution  of  the  grand  jubilee,  expressly 
declared  by  his  Bull,  tluit  "  Those  who  should  visit  the  basilicas  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  year  1300,  and  every  hundred  years  afterwards, 
after  a  free  confession  and  sincere  repentance  of  their  sins,  should  obtain  a 
fiill  remission,  together  with  several  indulgences,  as  extensive  as  it  was 
possible  to  grant  them  to  repenting  sinners."  "  It  docs  not  appear,"  says 
M.  Turtin,  "  that  his  holiness  had  any  regard  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews, 
since  he  not  only  declined  the  name  of  jubilee,  but,  on  the  contrary,  doubled 
the  time  prescribed  to  them."  But  with  Clement  VI.  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. This  pope  called  that  institution  '^  the  Jubilee,"  and  ordered  it  to 
be  celebrated  every  fifty  years. 

Several  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  jubilee  of  the 
Christians  bears  a  very  near  affinity  to  the  secular  games  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

Clement  YI.  ordered  the  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  twice  in  a  hundred 
years.  Urban  V I.  reduced  the  term  to  thirty-three  years.  Boniface  IX. 
solemnized  it  in  nine  years  after ;  and  in  process  of  time,  a  bull  of  Sixtus 
IV.  established  it  once  in  twenty-five  years.  His  predecessor  Paul  II.  had 
before  fixed  it,  by  a  decree  of  the  year  1470,  to  the  same  time.  Sixtus 
IV.,  however,  celebrated  a  jubilee  in  1475  ;  and  Alexander  VI.  not  con- 
tented with  a  solemnization  of  it  in  1498,  revived  it  in  1500. 

The  decrees  of  Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  lY.,  however,  do  not  hin<^ 
popes  from  declaring  a  universal  jubilee  on  their  exaltation  to  tlK 
cate,  as  well  as  on  some  other  extraordinary  occasions.     TbA  bi 
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however,  are  never  opened  but  for  the  twenty-fifth  yeat^s  jubilee,  tpUd^ 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expresedon,  brings  with  it  a  univenal  indnlgenet; 
for  ^'  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  are  comforted  thereby,  and  joy  entereCh  iilo 
the  house  of  the  Lord." 

The  jubilee  grants  to  those  confessors  who  are  approved  by  their  lope- 
riors,  a  power  to  absolve,  in  all  reserved  cases,  also  from  all  cenanxefl^  and 
the  greater  excommunication ;  to  annul  all  suspensions  renting  both  ta 
benefices  and  ecclesiastical  ofiioes,  and  to  take  off  interdicts.  It  penniti 
them  likewise  to  alter  vows,  in  case  they  have  no  relation  to  religicA  or 
to  chastity  ;  or  that  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  engage  to 
perform  certain  pilgrimages,  such  as  those  to  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  St 
James  of  Galicia. 

When  his  holiness  has  appointed  the  Jubilee,  he  gives  notice  of  it,  by 
his  apostolic  letters,  to  all  the  prelates  throughout  Christendom ;  andthe» 
cause  it  to  be  published  in  their  respective  dioceses,  with  proper  esdiortar 
tions,  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  put  themselves  uito  a  cxnidition  ol 
obtaining  those  advantages  which  attend  it.  The  intentions  of  the  bdy 
father  are  explained;  those  churches  which  are  to  be  visited  are  nominated; 
certain  acts  of  devotion,  which  are  always  attended  with  proper  indulgenoei^ 
are  prescribed;  and  proper  litanies,  and  prayers  peculiar  to  the  sokma 
occasion  of  the  jubilee,  and  to  the  subject  which  procures  it^  are  caused  to 
be  printed.  No  society,  no.  religious  order,  must  absent  itself  firom  the 
processions  which  are  ordered  for  celebrating  this  act  of  devotion.  The 
people,  with  their  magistrates,  and  the  rest  of  their  superiors,  are  invited 
to  attend  it  with  all  the  modesty  required  by  an  act  of  religion.  On  those 
days  which  arc  set  apart  for  fasting  and  repentance,  the  bishop  and  hb 
clergy  are  enjoined  to  appear  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  filled  vrith 
sentiments  of  humiliation.  They  are  to  pray  with  heart  and  mouth  to 
the  Alrniglity,  and  to  offer  him  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  contrition,  which 
consists  in  the  renunciation  of  all  those  engagements  by  which  men  are 
in  general  devoted  to  tlie  world,  and  in  a  strong  resolution  to  instruct  the 
people  by  their  own  pious  example. 

The  pope  notifies  the  universal  jubilee,  by  a  bull  which  he  causes  to 
be  published  the  preceding  year,  on  Ascension  day,  at  the  time  of  hia 
giving  the  solemn  benediction.  An  apostolical  sub-deacon  begins  the 
publication,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Court  of  Rome,  reading  a  bull  in 
Latin ;  and  after  him,  another  sub-deacon  reads  it  with  an  audible  voice 
to  the  people  in  Italian.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished,  the  pope's  twelve 
trumpets  in  ordinary  begin  to  sound,  and,  immediately  after  them,  twelve 
huntsmen  sound  their  silver  horns,  by  way  of  concert,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.are  discharged. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  apostolical  sub-deacons  publish 
the  bull  for  the  jubilee  a  second  time,  and,  on  the  three  days  which  imme- 
diately precede  Christmas-day,  the  bells  throughout  the  whole  city  proclaim 
the  solemnity,  which  is  to  commence  the  next  day. 

On  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  December,  of  the  holy  year,  all  the  aecnlar 
and  i*egular  clergy  assemble  together  at  the  apostolic  palace,  and  thence 
march  in  procession  to  St.  Peter's  at  the  Vatican.     When  the  clergy  come 

o  the  great  square  before  St.  Peter's,  they  find  the  doors  of  the  church 
aad  all  the  entrances  of  the  portico  \\tkQ^  ynWx  ^^»x^\A\sQQ&»i^bA 
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jDob  firom  getting  in.  The  pope,  the  cardinals,  and  bishope,  dressed  in 
their  white  damask  robes,  having  their  mitres  on,  now  moot  in  Siztus'^s 
Chapel,  at  which  place  his  holiness  sings  the  Feni  Creator^  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  All  the  cardinals,  having  each  of  them  likewise  a  taper 
in  their  hands,  come  out,  according  to  their  respective  rank,  and  repair  to 
the  Swiss  portico,  whore  the  holy  father  nominates  three  of  them  as  his 
legates  a  latere^  to  go  and  open  the  gates  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  St.  Mary 
Major,  and  St.  Paul  without  the  walls.  Their  eminences,  having  received 
the  orders  of  his  holiness  on  their  knees,  repair  to  the  appointed  churches, 
preceded  by  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  a  troop  of  men,  half  in  warlike,  and 
half  in  religious  armour.  Their  march  begins  as  soon  as  the  pope  has 
opened  the  holy  gate  at  St.  Peter's. 

The  chief  of  the  Roman  soldiery  has  the  charge  of  this  holy  gate,  which 
18  always  opened  by  his  holiness  himself,  unless  the  infirmities  of  age,  or 
some  other  particular  indisposition,  renders  him  incapable ;  in  which  case, 
the  cardinal-dean  officiates  for  him. 

The  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is  raised 

before  the  great  gate,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  great  portico  of  St.  Peter's, 

.  rests  himself  for  a  short  time  there ;  after  which  the  prince 

8«cre!H^"^^.     ^  ^^  *^*®  throne  presents  him  with  a  golden  hammer,  which  the 

holy  father  takes  into  hb  right  hand ;  then,  rining  from  his 
throne,  he  goes  and  knocks  at  the  sacred  gate.  The  sacred  gates  are  repre- 
sentations of  God's  grace.  The  passage  of  the  pilgrims  through  them 
denotes  the  Cliristian's  passage  from  the  state  of  sin  to  that  of  grace.  All 
those  who  perform  the  duties  appointed  by  liis  holiness,  in  the  four  basili- 
cas at  Rome,  must  pass  through  tlieso  holy  gates.  It  is  likewise  pretended, 
that  the  opening  of  these  gates  represents  the  opening  of  tbe  Church  unto 
all  men,  provided  they  go  to  it  after  a  sincere  conversion.  Tlie  holy  father 
opens  the  gate,  which  signifies  his  having  the  key  of  the  celestial  treasures. 
The  three  blows  upon  the  gate  represent  the  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  to  which  his  holiness  offers  the  treasiures  which 
arc  in  his  disposal ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  three  strokes  with  the  ham- 
mer are  an  excellent  representation  of  that  joy,  which  the  jubilee  gives 
to  the  faithful  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  purgatory. 

The  pope  is  followed  by  his  clergy  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  and 
knocking  thrice  against  the  gate,  says  with  an  audible  voice,  Aperite  mihi 
porias  justiticB^ — Open  unto  me  these  (/ales  of  justice  ;  to  which  the  choir 
add,  ^'  This  is  the  gate  of  the  eternal,  the  just  shall  enter  therein/'  Sec.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  head  masons  break  down  the  wall  which  closes  up  the 
sacred  gate,  and  the  rubbish  of  it  is  distributed  amongst  the  devoti^es,  who 
pick  it  up  with  all  imaginable  zeal  and  eagerness,  in  order  to  rank  it 
amongst  their  precious  relics.  This  wall  is  erected  on  purpose,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  but  very  slightly  by  its  four  sides.  The  stones  are  not 
fastened  with  cement,  on  which  account,  as  soon  as  the  holy  father  knocks 
at  the  sacred  gate,  it  falls  without  any  I'esistance. 

When  the  wall  is  demolished,  the  penitentiaries  of  St.  Peter  take  their 
brooms,  clear  the  gate,  and  sweep  the  bricks  and  the  lime  that  rem 
of  the  passage.     The  mouldings,  as  well  as  other  decoTraAXoxkA  v 
gate,  are  now  washed  wiih  holy  water.     When  tVna  opeiaM\oTL\i 
haUneag  deaceada  from  bis  t/irone,  and  begins  t\na  anlViein^  ^^ 
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guam  fecit  Dommta,-— T<&w  it  ike  day  whiek  the  Lord  katk  made!*  4** 
which  the  choir  repeats  after  him.  Being  airiyed  at  the  sacred  gata^  tte 
holy  flEithor  repeats  several  prayers^  takes  the  cross,  kneeb  down  bsion  As 
gate,  begins  the  Te  Deum^  rises  up,  and  passes  through  it^  still  singiogaslw 
goes  along.  His  clergy  follow  him.  Everybody  now  hnrries  into  the 
church,,  either  to  witness  the  magnificent  ceremony,  or  to  assisi  at  As 
vespers  in  the  pope's  chapel.  After  vespers,  the  cardinals  poll  off  their 
white  robes,  put  on  their  red  copes,  attend  his  holiness'to  the  door  of  Ui 
apartment,  and  then  withdraw.  On  Christmas-day,  after  the  mass  of  the 
day,  the  holy  father  goes  to  the  benediction-pew,  and  blesses  the  fiutliM 
by  way  of  jubilee. 

The  jubilee  having  lasted  a  year,  concludes  with  shuttiqg  up  the 
gates,  which  is  done  on  Christmas-Eve,  twelve  months  afier  they 
Shutting  oT    ^^   opened.      On  that  day  the    pope,  his  Gardinab,  fte 
the  S«ei«d      clergy,  and  the  persons  of  the  highest  distinctioii  in  the  ooort 
^te.  of  Rome,  go  to  St.  Peter  s  in  their  robes  of  state.    Yesperi  sie 

said ;  after  which  the  clergy,  having  lighted  tapers  in  thdr  hands,  offar 
their  obeisance  to  the  holy  face^  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  VermAotL 
Then  his  holiness  sings  an  antliem,  which  begins  with  these  words,  Cwm 
jueundttdUe  exihkisy —  Ye  shall  go  out  with  joy.  As  soon  as  it  is  begon, 
every  one  uses  the  utmost  expedition  to  get  through  the  holy  gate.  The 
holy  father,  when  everybody  has  gone  through  it,  goes  up  to  it,  and  tam- 
ing towards  it,  says,  Adjutorium^  S^e.^ — Our  help^  4^.,  together  with  some 
other  prayers,  in  which  he  blesses  the  stones  and  mortur  which  are  intended 
to  shut  the  gate,  which  the  jubilee  had  opened.  The  pope  himself  lays  the 
first  stone,  under  which  several  medals  are  concealed,  which  serve  to  tnm- 
mit  the  memory  of  this  pious  ceremony  to  future  times. 

The  holy  father  having  laid  the  stone,  washes  his  hands,  and  returns  to 
his  throne;  then  Sahum  fac  populum^ — Lord  save  thy  pecpley  ^c  is  sung. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  masons  complete  the  walling  up  of  the  gate,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  set  a  copper  cross,  whilst  his  holiness  repeats  some  par- 
ticular prayers,  which  he  continues  till  the  breach  is  perfectly  repaired. 
The  benediction  given  by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  pew  (which 
thence  takes  its  name  of  the  Benediction  Pew)  to  the  faithful  assembled  to 
receive  it,  concludes  this  piece  of  devotion.  The  cardinals  and  clergy  then 
throw  off  their  robes  of  state,  return  with  the  pope  to  his  apartment, 
and  his  holiness  entertains  them  witli  an  elegant  supper. 

Indulgences  are  the  surest  touchstones,  of  which  his  holiness  can  make 
use,  to  try  the  faith  of  true  believers ;  for  a  great  number  of  devotees 
-  imagine  that  they  infallibly  secure  the  attainment  of  Paradise. 

gcnccs.  fjy^^  origin  of  indulgences  is  hinted  at  in  a  passage  of  St.  Cy- 
prian ;  but  the  release  from  torments  was  not  known  by  the  name  of 
indulgence,  till  a  long  time  after.  It  was  common  enough,  however,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Pope  Sergius,  in  the  year  884,  gaTS 
three  indulgences  of  forty  days  each,  to  those  who  should  visit  the  diurch 
of  St.  Martin  on  the  Hills,  on  the  festival  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  that  saint. 

Indulgences  were  originally  no  more  than  the  softening  of  pains,  imposed 
^T>on  sinners  condemned  to  penance,  which  in  the  primitive  ages  of 

ristianity  were  very  severe.    The  Church  had  regard  to  the  infirmiiiet 
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of  penitents, wlio  could  not  undergo  the  rigour  of  them ;  but  they  were  at 
the  same  time  to  discover  a  real  contrition,  and  with  a  perfect  sincerity 
endeavonr  to  purify  themselves  from  their  crimes,  according  to  their 
strength.  A  relaxation  from  ecclesiastical  pains  gradually  introduced  into 
devotion  certain  practices,  seemingly  difficult,  but  yet  much  easier  than 
spiritual  worship ;  and  nothing  gave  a  greater  scope  to  the  abuse  of  indul- 
gences than  the  commutation  of  pains  into  pecuniary  fines,  which  were 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  priests,  and  showed  them  the  way  of  selling 
the  remission  of  sins.  St.  Bernard,  whilst  preaching  up  the  indulgences 
of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  at  once  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  believers  of  his 
age,  with  a  spirit  of  war  and  contrition,  and  showed  them  that  the  atone- 
ment of  their  crimes,  and  the  remission  of  their  torments,  were  annexed  to 
those  crosses  and  swords,  wherewith  he  persuaded  them  to  arm  themselves 
against  the  infidels. 

St.  Bridget  declares,  in  her  Revelations,  that,  in  a  vision  which  she  had 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  informed  her,  *^  That  the  most  infallible 
way  to  atone  for  all  her  sins,  was  to  procure  indulgeneet ;  that,  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  treat  any  soul  wiUi  tender- 
ness and  affection,  ho  would  advise  it  to  reside  constantly  at  Rome,  there 
being  no  place  in  the  world  where  so  many  indulgences  could  be  prociured. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  city  more  commodious  than  Rome,  for  devotees  who 
would  turn  their  piety  towards  this  object ;  for  its  basilicas  have  indul- 
gences for  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  on  festivals  they  are  redoubled. 

Indulgences  were  at  one  time  granted  for  all  kinds  of  sins  and  crimes, 
the  prices  of  which  were  rated,  and  the  remission  often  set  up  to  auc- 
tion. A  malefactor  in  Italy  might,  for  nineiif  lirre$^  compound  for  a 
crime,  for  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  he  would  be  hanged  or 
burnt.  The  application  for  indulgences  was  either  by  the  payment  of 
ready  money,  or  by  saying,  or  causing  to  be  said,  certain  masses ;  by  assist- 
ing at  certain  offices,  and  certain  processions ;  by  confessing  and  receiving 
the  Eucharist;  by  alms-giving,  or  wearing  particular  habits,  crosses, 
chaplets,  crowns,  beads,  &c. 

Pope  Leo  X.  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  magnificent  edifice  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  example  of  Pope  Julius,  had  re- 
course to  indulgences,  which  ho  everywhere  published ;  and  all  those  who 
should  contribute  what  was  demanded  of  them  towards  the  erection  of 
St.  Peter's,  were  permitted  to  eat  eggs  and  cheese  in  Lent,  and  to  make 
choice  of  their  own  confessor.  In  order  to  come  into  possession  of  ready 
money,  the  sums  arising  from  these  indulgences  were  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidders,  who,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing,  but  like- 
wise of  enriching  themselves,  chose  such  preachers  of  indulgences,  and 
collectors,  as  they  thought  most  proper.  These  were  well  paid  to  induce 
the  people,  in  order  to  procure  pardon,  to  contribute  whatever  such  covet- 
ous and  sacrilegious  wretches  insisted  upon.  Some  of  these  preachers  of 
indulgences  raised  the  price  and  value  of  them  to  such  an  exorbitant  pitch, 
as  to  induce  the  people  to  imagine  that  they  were  secure  of  salvation,  and 
of  delivering  souls  out  of  purgatory,  as  soon  as  they  had  paid  the  monev 
demanded  for  the  letters,  testif^ring  they  had  procured  the  indu 
The  clerks  of  the  farmers,  likewise,  who  had  purchased  the  profits ' 
indulgences,  were  seen  diuly  in  the  taverns  and  brothels^  caxons 
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Bpending  part  of  tbat  money  in  all  manner  of  lioentioasneBS,  iffbidb  ttt 
poor  insisted  was  barbarously  extorted  from  tbcm. 

We  sball  now  treat  of  beads,  cbaplets,  rosaries^  and  other  nrrrnwriiito 

devotion.     The  historians  of  the  Crusade  wars  say  that  Peter  the  HmrnSk 

.  first  taught  the  soldiers  to  count  their  prayers  by  the 

mcnts^of  piety?"  chaplet ;  the  use  of  which  soon  grew  very  common.  But  Fbr 

ther  Qiry  gives  some  instances  of  prayers  being  said  by  tak 
or  computation,  long  before  the  invention  of  the  chaplet ;  and  Ryckle,  in  Ul 
life  of  Crertrude,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  rosary  which  this  saint  jnade  on 
of  at  her  devotions,  in  the  seventh  century.  Saint  Dominic,  the  ibnnder 
of  the  order  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  the  holy  office  of  the  Inqnisitioii 
greatly  advanced  the  credit  of  this  instrument  of  devotion,  by  dechtfing^ 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  brought  him  one  from  heaven,  after  a  mira- 
culous manner,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  beads,  which  he  called 
the  rotary.  It  is  still  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  exereiaei 
of  devotion  by  a  great  number  of  Catholics ;  with  regard  to  the  chaple^ 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  it  came  from  the  Mahometans.  Petar 
the  Hermit  borrowed  it  from  them,  in  favour  of  those  soldiers  of  the  H<^ 
Wars  who  were  not  able  to  read,  nor  to  make  use  of  a  prayer-book. 

These  and  other  instruments,  or  assistants  to  devotion,  were  the  fbon- 
dation  of  four  considerable  societies.  That  of  the  rosary  owes  its  birth  fta 
the  rosary  of  St.  Dominic.  The  rosary  is  a  large  chaplet,  eon* 
sisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  beads,  which  make  so  many 
Aves.  Every  ten  beads,  divided  by  one  something  larger,  make  a  Pater. 
The  fifteen  large  beads  arc  the  symbols  of  fifteen  mysteries,  which  are  so 
many  lively  images,  as  it  were,  in  which  are  to  be  discerned  the  intentioot 
of ''  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  temporal  birth  of  his  son,  the  casualties  that 
befel  him  in  his  infancy,  and  not  only  in  the  private  and  unknown  part  of 
his  life,  but  also  in  the  glorious  and  immortal  part  of  it."  Tho  common 
cbaplets  contain  only  fifty  Ave  Marias  and  five  Paternosters.  Before  the 
person  begins  to  repeat  his  rosary,  he  must  take  it,  and  cross  himself.  He 
nmst  in  the  next  place  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  put  himself  into  a 
proper  disposition  for  prayer  ;  after  which  he  must  say  a  Pater  and  three 
Aves,  on  account  of  the  three  relations  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  bears  to 
the  three  Persons  in  the  sacred  Trinity. 

After  these  preliminaries,  he  passes  on  to  the  fifteen  large  beads,  con- 
taining ten  courses.  The  Christian  devotee  must  observe  to  admit  him- 
self into  the  mysteries  of  each  ten  courses,  by  a  prayer,  which  is  to  k^ 
found  in  those  books  which  treat  of  the  method  of  devotion  with  the 
rosary.  The  fifteen  mysteries  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  in- 
cludes the  five  mysteries  of  joy;  the  five  next  are  those  of  torrotr,  as 
turning  upon  our  Saviours  Passion ;  and  the  five  last,  those  ol glory^  as 
being  destined  to  his  resurrection,  ascension,  &c.  After  the  rosary,  the 
bretliren  who  have  the  honour  to  bear  the  name  of  it,  must  say  the  litanies 
and  prayers  for  those  who  are  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  &o.  They 
must  lift  up  their  hearts  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  the  Cbieen  of  ike  Rotary^ 
Emprcis  of  Heaven  and  Earthy  High  Treasurer  of  the  Spiritual  Financei 
and  CeUitial  Riches :  and  as  the  true  believers  ought  not  only  to  pray  for 
other,  but  likewise  for  an  increase  of  tlie  worship  of  which  they  make 
«on,  the  brethren  and  sbtcrs  of  the  rosary  must  never  omit  tUa 
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last  ariide,  but  nee  their  atmoet  endeaTours  to  make  proselytes  to  the 
fiuth  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  legendaries  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  several  others,  assure 
■a,  that  the  society  was  appointed  by  an  order  from  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
when  St.  Dominic  was  labouring  to  reduce  the  Albigcnses,  and  extirpate 
heretics.  After  the  saint's  decease,  the  devotion  of  the  rosary  was  totally 
Bcglected ;  but  Alan  us  de  Rupc,  in  1460,  or  thereabouts,  revived  it  with 
great  improvements,  and  for  fourteen  years  together  used  his  utmost  en« 
deavours  to  procure  devotees  to  it.  The  society  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  the  common,  and  the  other  of  the  perpetual  rosary  :  the 
former  are  obliged,  every  week,  to  say  the  fifteen  divisions  of  ten  beads 
each,  to  confess,  and  receive  the  Sacrament  every  first  Sunday  in  tho 
month ;  and  moreover,  to  appear  at  all  the  processions  of  tho  society. 
The  faithful  of  the  latter  are  under  very  strong  oblip;ations.  The  first 
doty  incumbent  on  them  is,  to  repeat  the  rosary  without  intermission ; 
that  is,  there  is  always  some  one  of  them  who  is  actually  saluting  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  name  of  the  whole  society. 

The  solemnity  of  the  rosary  is  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October. 
This  festival  is  owing  to  the  piety  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Several  popes 
have  confirmed  the  way  of  praying  with  the  rosary  by  their  bulls,  and 
granted  to  those  who  shall  devoutly  repeat  it,  all  suitable  indulgences,  not 
only  plenary,  but  particular. 

The  devotion  of  the  scapulary  is,  in  every  respect,  as  exact  as  that 
which  we  have  already  described.  After  divers  prayers,  and  pious  solici- 
tations,  the  Blessed  Virgin  granted  the  scapulary  to  Simon 
*  Stoch,  commander  of  the  Carmelites,  in  the  same  century,  and 
much  about  the  same  time  that  she  gave  tho  rosary  to  St.  Dominic.  She 
assured  the  devotee  of  her  protection,  promised  to  be  propitious  to  all 
those  who  should  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  scapulary,  and  to  look  upon 
them  as  her  children.  She  also  engaged  to  save  all  those  who  at  the  hour 
of  death  should  be  found  provided  with  so  precious  a  badge. 

The  scapulary  of  the  Carmelites  is  a  small  woollen  garment,  of  a  dark 
brown,  or  tawny  colour,  which  goes  over  the  stomach,  back,  and  shoulders. 
It  consists  likewise  of  two  small  pieces  of  cloth,  three  or  four  inches 
square,  tied  together  with  two  ribands.  Tlib  is  wliat  the  brethren  of  the 
Order  of  the  Scapulary  wear. 

The  devotees  of  the  scapulary  celebrate  the  sixteenth  of  July  as  their 
festival,  which  day  is  likewise  devoted  to  the  service  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

There  is  nothing  which  flatters  the  heart  of  man  more  than  what  is 
called  ^^oad  works^  since  they  are  looked  on  by  him  as  a  formal  contract, 
or,  as  it  were,  a  truce  between  his  passions  and  the  duties  of 
F^dfttion  ^^^  religion.  A  certain  satirist  has  observed,  "  that  a  devotee 
'  refuses  to  pay  his  debts,  though  he  says  his  prayers ;  that  ho 
plunders  his  neighbour,  though  he  gives  the  tenth  to  the  poor ;  that  he 
ruins  honest  families,  whilst  ho  is  building  hospitals ;  in  shorty  that 
religion,  with  the  devotee,  is  the  counterpoise  of  justice."  The  clerey 
have  always  taken  advantage  of  this  vanity  and  self-love,  undt^ 
ipecioiis  pretence  of  showing  Christians  the  road  to  heaven  ;  but 
all,  they  have  attempted  to  pave  the  way  to  it  by  foundations 
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began  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  but  the  mode  of  which  itm  aol 
entirely  established  till  the  sixth.  Nothing  was  at  that  time  to  be  MOi, 
but  people  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  renouncing  tlieir  woMj 
possessions  for  the  endowment  of  churches  and  convents.  New  pnctioel 
of  humility  sprang  up  on  all  sides ;  for  the  devotees  grew  dissatiafied  with 
vigib,  which  to  them  appeared  too  weak.  The  priests  and  monlu  bad 
visions,  which  enabled  them  to  enter  into  an  immediate  correspondenos 
with  the  saints  of  Paradise.  Measures  of  a  more  strong  and  siraiooai 
kind  were  taken  against  the  devil,  who  then  began  to  grow  formidable. 
Several  crosses  were  dug  up,  and  relics  were  found,  which  till  that  time 
had  never  been  known  or  heard  of ;  even  some  of  the  mouths  of  bell,  anl 
two  or  three  of  the  doors  of  purgatory,  were  likewise  discovered.  Tlia 
maps  of  the  monks  precisely  pointed  out  their  height  and  depth.  Nor 
was  this  discovery  the  least  valuable  and  important  of  the  age  ;  a  prodi* 
gious  number  of  souls  got  out  of  purgatory,  and  some  of  the  damned 
escaped  out  of  hell.  Those  who  had  any  regard  for  their  relations  imme- 
diately took  care  of  them,  and  new  methods  were  in  consequence  invented, 
for  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  those  deceased  persons  who  had  their  frieadi 
to  appear  for  them. 

Masses  were  multiplied,  and  one  sacrifice  being  now  insufficient,  a 
necessity  arose  not  only  for  ton,  twenty,  or  thirty,  but  sometimea  ior 
thirty  thousand.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Church  created  new  paironL 
Altars  and  churches  were  founded  without  number.  Swarms  of  monks 
and  friars  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  this,  they  asserted, 
was  all  the  work  of  God.  Ilabitations  were  assigned,  and  revenues  appointed 
them,  which  were  very  largely  augmented  by  the  benefactions  of  picas 
individuals.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  convents  increased  with  devotion, 
and  that  those  who  had  devoted  their  patrimonies  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  found  no  other  refuge  than  that  of  the  cassock  or  the  veil :  in  short, 
a  strong  persuasion  at  that  time  prevailed,  that  God  could  not  be  served 
with  decorum  and  propriety  but  by  priests  and  friars  ;  and  nothing,  indeed, 
was  to  bo  seen  but  cassocks*,  cowls,  tonsures,  crowns,  vows  of  continence 
and  chastity  ;  voluntary  divorces  between  husband  «and  wife,  upon  a  motive 
of  piety,  and  with  the  intent  to  retire  from  the  world,  that  they  might 
pray  to  God  at  their  ease  in  the  society  of  monks  and  hermits. 

Independently  of  the  foundations  of  churches,  convents,  and  masses, 
others  were  instituted  for  exposing  or  carrying  the  holy  sacrament  in  pro- 
cession, on  those  days  which  are  not  set  apart  by  the  Church  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  also,  for  making  some  particular  day  more  famous  than  it  origi- 
nally was,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  Church.  Such  is  the/ounda' 
tion  on  which  the  holy  sacrament  is  exposed  on  the  festival  of  the  patron 
of  a  parish,  or  on  the  festival-day  of  the  saint  whose  name  any  person 
bears,  or  for  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  respect  and  veneration.  There  are 
likewise  other  foundations  for  offices  and  prayers  in  honour  of  the  saints, 
at  such  times  as  their  devotees  have  received  any  extraordinary  mercies 
and  favours  from  them. 

The  faithful,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  Church,  have  paid  great 
veneration  to  the  relics  of  saints,  and  are  said  frequently  to  have  received 

Relics    g^c^^  advantages  from  them.     Ignorant  devotees  imagine  that 

^Dts.  they  need  only  to  be  devout  to  some  particular  relics,  to  carry 
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ihem  ftbont  with  them,  or  to  frequent  places  where  they  are  deposited,  ia 
order  to  die  free  from  sin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  respect  for  relics  has  heen  attempted  to  he  proved 
firom  the  translation  of  Joseph's  hones,  when  the  Jews  went  out  of  Egypt. 
It  is  certain,  that  under  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  thought,  as  it  is 
DOW,  that  whatever  has  touched  the  hody  of  a  saint  acquires  extraordinary 
▼irtuea.  Thb  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  instances 
of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gospeb  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  from 
whenoo  we  may  infer,  that  the  real  body  of  any  saint  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing much  more  miraculous  effects.  In  process  of  time  the  consequences 
of  this  notion  of  virtue  and  holiness  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Somo 
pretended  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect  all  those  things  which  had  been 
made  use  of  by  the  saints,  to  dig  up  their  bodies,  and  to  search  after  their 
bones  and  ashes.  Then,  temples,  chapels,  and  altars  were  devoted  to 
their  service.  The  very  angels  concerned  themselves  in  this  important 
afiair;  for  they  are  said  to  have  collected  the  bones  of  St.  Catherine,  and 
buried  them  upon  Mount  Sinai.  Translations  of  tlic  relics  from  one  place 
to  another  began  to  be  made  in  the  fourth  century  with  extraordinary 
solemnity,  and  the  use  of  shrines  for  relics  began  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  Church  always  took  care  to  have  the  shrines  in  which  relics  were 
deposited  solemnly  blessed.  The  purport  of  the  prayer  was,  that  God 
would  grant  his  protection  to  those  who  reverenced  the  merits  of  tho 
saints,  and  embraced  tlieir  relics  with  humility,  in  order  th.at  these  faithful 
supplicants  might  be  guarded  from  the  power  of  Satan,  from  thunder, 
plague,  infectious  air,  wild  beasts,  and  tho  malicious  devices  of  wicked 
men.  « 

Oaths  were  often  taken  on  tho  relics  of  the  saints ;  and  the  oath  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans  on  the  blood  of  St.  Stephen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  upon 
his  coronation-day,  b  an  instance  of  this  religious  custom. 

The  faithful,  who  vbit  relics  out  of  devotion,  must  touch  the  sacred 
limbs  of  tlie  saints  with  more  than  common  faith.  There  is  a  stated 
time  for  the  public  exposition  of  them  to  the  devout.  The  relics  of 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame  at  Aix«la-Chapcllo  are  exposed  onco  in  seven 
years  with  proclamations,  one  of  which  wo  shall  here  transcribe,  that  the 
reader  may  have  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  ceremony.     It  b  as  follows : 

*'  The  head  and  right  arm  of  St.  Cornelius  are  to  be  exposed ;  by 
whose  medbtion  may  the  Lord  Jesus  preserve  you  from  the  falling-sick- 
ness, and  after  thb  life  bestow  on  you  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ametu 
Patemoiter,  *  Ave  Maria,     Credor 

Tlie  blood  of  martyrs  is  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Christendom. 
Italy  and  Rome,  in  particular,  are  grown  famous  for  the  vast  quantity 
that  b  found  in  them ;  nor  is  thb  to  be  wondered  at,  con- 
Relict,  sidering  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians  under  tho 
Roman  emperors.  The  earth  at  Rome  is  said  to  be  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.  His  holiness  makes  presents  of  some  of 
thb  sacred  earth  to  foreigners,  thereby  endeavouring  to  gratify  those  good 
Chrbtians  who  come  to  Rome  upon  a  religious  motive,  and  are  unwilling 
to  return  home  without  some  salutary  testimonial  of  their  travcb. 

As  to  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the  blood  of  martyrs,  * 
to  report,  has  been  seen  to  melt  and  run,  the  devout  flatter  1 


tbat  Qod  bas  been  pleaaed  to  give  tliia  satisfactioQ  to  all  pious  petsoni 
their  consolation,  and  aa  a  reward  of  tlieir  virtue.  There  ore  dow  it : 
prefient  day  8('\cr:il  liquefactions  of  this  natiiro,  particnlarly  in  Italy.  On 
the  festiv^  of  St,  Eustace,  that  saint's  blood  is  seen  to  boil  at  Rome.  Tlie 
blood  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  does  as  much,  if  not  more,  at  Naples,  snd 
exteads  to  thteo  difTvront  churches.  It  puts  itself  in  this  violent  fennent 
In  bonoui  of  Jesus  Curist,  and  seemingly  endeavours  once  more  to  [m- 
daim  the  coming  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  At  Naples,  too,  St.  Butholo- 
meVs  blood  is  in  as  great  a  heat  as  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  w 
likewise  is  the  blood  of  St.  Stephen,  which  never  tails  ruDaing  on  the  daj 
on  which  the  finding  of  his  body  is  commemorated. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Soptomber  is  celebrated  the  ceremony  of  exponng 
the  bead  and  blood  of  St.  Januariua,  patron  of  the  city  of  Naples,  to 
public  view.  A  solemn  procession  is  made,  likewise,  in  honour  of  tlie 
ntnt,  at  which  the  martyr''s  head  and  blood  are  carried  in  all  imagioable 
pomp  and  grandeur.  It  is  so  contrived,  that  these  two  relics  ntvct  to- 
gether ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  within  reach  of  each  other,  the  blood  '» 
•een  to  liqucfj-,  to  boil,  and  to  rise  to  the  very  rim  of  the  glass  in  which  it 
ia  kept.  This  miracle  is  wrought  every  year,  never  deceiving  the  expecta' 
tionaof  the  people,  who  are  always  ready  to  attest  the  truth  of  it. 

The  liqnef&ctioo  of  St.  Vitus's  blood  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  abben 
of  the  diocese  of  Tarentum  ;  and  that  of  the  blood  of  St.  Pantaleon,  St 
Ursula,  St.  Laurence,  and  others,  in  the  several  monasteries  and  chuicbts 
thronghout  Italy. 

In  16^,  Rome  raised  a  recruit  of  relics  from  the  catacombs  of  fonr 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  siiintf,  most  of  them  anonymous  and  unknown ; 
which,  however,  afforded  abundance  of  new  relics.  Other  recruits  of  tlie 
■ame  sort  had  been  made  before  that  time. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  distinguishing  the  relics  dug  out  of  tin 
catacombs  to  be  genuine, — the  apostolic  chamber  hires  diggers  to  work  m 
the  catacombs,  or  subterraneous  places,  in  which  sacred  bodies,  aa  Otej 
KTe  called  at  Rome,  ore  commonly  found.  This  holy  employment  ia  car- 
ried on  in  spring  at|d  winter.  As  soon  as  the  sepulchres  are  opened,  u 
■poatolic  commissary  examines  the  marks  whereby  the  bodies  of  martyn 
are  to  be  known.  If  there  be  only  the  name  of  Christ  (thus  ^)  ow 
these  sepulchres,  or  a  single  cross,  a  dove,  a  crown,  an  olive-branch,  withoat 
a  pabn-branch,  or  without  a  vase  of  wood,  or  other  vessel,  in  which  lbs 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  usually  put,  they  are  looked  upon  merely  aa  M) 
many  Christian  sepulchres,  and  in  such  a  cose  aro  never  opened.  The 
vesael  for  holding  blood  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  an  evident  sign  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  consequently  of  holiness.  When  the  necessary  tokene,  hen 
mentioned,  have  been  observed,  they  proceed  to  open  the  tombs  with  all 
the  precaution  which  so  religious  an  operation  requires. 

As  the  bones  are  dug  up,  they  are  put  into  little  cases,  which  are  after- 
wards corded  up,  and  scaled  with  the  grand  vicar's  seal ;  and  tlien  the  dig- 
gers cany  them  into  the  chambers  appropriated  for  relics.  The  bonea  are 
laid  upon  tables  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other,  in  order  that,  ag  Otty 
■^T,  the  air  may  restore  them  in  some  measure  to  their  primitive  ' 
T  this,  the  cardinal- vicar  and  the  chief  sacristan  of  his  hi 
vlicB  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  distributing  tb 
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proper,  and  arming  them  with  tho  necessary  attestations :  relics  of  the 
larger  size  are  bestowed  on  none  but  crowned  heads,  and  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  in  the  church. 

The  custom  of  wearing  holy  relics  by  way  of  devotion,  or  in  order  to  be 
preserved  against  casualties,  diseases,  calamities,  &c.,  is  very  ancient  in  the 
church  ;  since  St.  Gregory  Nyssens  takes  particular  notice  of  a  small  piece 
of  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  his  sister  wore  on  her  finger  in  a  ring. 

It  is  to  St.  Helena,  however,  that  relics  owe  the  beginning  of  their  higli 
repntation ;  and  yet  the  cross  was  at  that  time  the  only  relic  really  in 
fashion.  That  devout  princess,  foreseeing  that  the  finding  of  tho  cross  would 
inflame  the  devotion  of  all  Christians,  took  but  a  part  of  it  away  with  her, 
and  left  the  remainder  at  Jerusalem  to  be  an  object  of  the  pilgrims'  devo- 
tion. This  sacred  wood  would,  by  degreee,  have  been  all  lost,  on  account 
of  the  constant  distributions  which  were  made  of  it  to  devotees ;  but 
St.  Paulinus  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  it  remained  in  the  same  condition — 
that  the  faithful  were  taking  away  some  of  it  without  intermission,  but 
yet  they  always  found  it  whole  and  entire. 

In  process  of  time,  relics  of  all  sorts  were  worn,  but  more  particularly 
about  the  neck  and  on  the  breast. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  wore  about  his  neck  a  tooth  of  St.  Satina. 
Gregory  XII.  wore  one  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.  Some  ages  before 
that,  St.  Dunstan,  having  broke  his  cane  upon  the  devil,  who  appeared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  bear,  had  another  made  much  stronger,  in  whicti  he 
set  a  tooth  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew. 

Relics  were  formerly  carried  in  military  expeditions,  and  this  was  an 
established  custom  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  knight- 
templars,  and  soldiers  in  the  crusades,  carried  them  a  long  time  after  in  their 
expeditions  against  the  enemy  of  the  Cliristian  name.  Christian  kings,  when 
they  went  to  war,  armed  themselves  with  St.  Martin's  cope,  and  caused  the 
shrines  of  saints  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  their  annies.  Du  Yal  do 
Cemay,  the  monk,  assures  us,  that,  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  a  body  of 
priests  and  friars,  having  the  cross  before  them,  and  being  supported  by 
relics,  after  singing  the  Veni  Creator^  which  was  their  signal,  advanced 
against  the  Albigenses ;  and  that,  at  the  third  repetition  of  a  particular 
Terse  of  the  hjrmn,  the  rebels  of  the  church  fled  from  the  field  of  battle ! 
Nor  did  the  Bishop  of  Cominges  show  less  bravery  and  resolution  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  the  faithful  who  were  facing  above 
one  hundred  thousand  Albigenses,  he  armed  himself  with  tho  wood  of  the 
cross,  and,  getting  upon  an  eminence  therewith,  blessed  the  soldiers  of  the 
Catholic  army,  who  becoming  thereby  enlivened  and  inspired,  defeated 
the  king  of  Arragon  and  his  whole  army. 

Catholic  devotion  ordains  that  recourse  shall  be  had  to  holy  relics  in  case 
of  any  public  calamity.  The  blood  of  St.  Januarins,  set  before  the  flames 
of  Mount  Yesuvius,  has  never  failed  to  extinguish  them.  Tlie  miracles 
wrought  by  St.  Gencricve,  whenever  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  carry 
her  in  procession,  are  well  known  at  Paris ;  and  if  we  may  credit  tlio 
devotees  at  Rheims,  St.  Remi's  handkerchief  has  had  no  less  virf"''  '^^ 
those  ^imes  when  it  has  been  found  requisite  to  produce  it  in 
allay  or  remove  public  calamities. 

At  Venice  a  leg  of  St.  Lawrence  extinguishes  fires.  In  a  cliioa 
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city»  holy  water  of  great  virtue  is  made  with  the  bone  of  St.  Libenlii.  h 
Sicily,  St.  Agatha^'s  veil,  carried  in  procession  by  the  clergy  [of  CaUnet, 
puts  a  stop  to  the  deluges  of  fire  of  Mount  Gibel ;  and  a  piece  of  oottoB 
rubbed  against  this  veil  has  the  same  effect 

The  Carthusians  at  Cologne  have  the  hem  of  Christ's  garmeniy  whid 
the  woman  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  blood  touched  in  order  to  be  cored. 
The  ladies  of  that  place  send  wine  to  the  Carthusians,  to  have  the  rdic 
steeped  in  it,  and  drink  of  it  upon  any  emergent  occasion. 

Festivals  are  holidays,  or  are  certain  days  which  the  Catholic  Chuch 
F  t'val    ^^^  ^^  apart  for  the  peculiar  service  of  God,  in  commemoratioo 
of  some  mystery,  or  in  honour  of  some  saint. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  moveable  feasts,  double  feasts,  kdf' 
double^  and  sint/le :  but  the  chief  difference  between  the  several  classes,  is 
the  greater  or  less  solemnity  which  is  used  in  them.  The  churches  are 
embellished,  and  the  altars  adorned,  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day, 
and  to  the  rank  which  each  saint  holds  in  the  church.  On  solemn  dottlU 
feasts,  the  bishop,  and  even  the  pope  himself,  performs  divine  service  in 
the  cathedral ;  and  the  abbot,  the  prior,  or  dean  of  the  chapter,  in  colle- 
giate churches.  According  to  the  rituals  of  Italy,  the  churches,  on  these 
liigh  festivals,  must  be  hung  with  tapestry,  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
and  holy  images  of  those  whom  the  church  acknowledges  as  saints.  The 
doors  of  the  churches  must  be  adorned  with  festoons ;  and  the  image  of 
the  saint  whose  feast  is  solemnized  must  be  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
the  church  strewed  with  them.  The  church  must,  likewise,  be  open  to 
all  during  the  sacred  days ;  wax-tapers  must  bum  on  the  altar ;  the 
ornaments  of  the  officiating  priest  must  be  as  rich  as  possible ;  and  the 
tapers  which  stand  on  the  high  altar  must  be  thicker  than  the  rest.  In 
short,  each  parish  displays  its  zeal,  in  proportion  to  its  riches. 

Whenever  the  f(?ast  of  the  titular  saint  or  patron  is  celebrated,  his 
standard  and  image  must  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  church  spire,  and  the 
bells  set  a  ringing  to  his  honour.  In  some  places  it  is  customary  to  have 
illuminations  on  the  eve  and  feast  of  the  saint,  as  a  testimony  of  the  love 
and  reverence  of  the  priests  and  people. 

All  the  high  festivals  have  an  octave.  This  custom  was  first  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish  religion  ;  it  being  usual  among  the  ancient  Jew9  to  allow 
eight  days  to  their  solemn  festivals,  in  which  they  are  imitated  by  the 
modems  to  this  day.  The  octave  therefore  consists  of  the  feast  itself  and 
the  seven  days  which  succeed  it,  though  the  name  of  octave  is  particularly 
given  to  the  last  day  of  those  eight,  which  answers  to  the  solemn  day  of 
the  feast.  The  rituals  say,  that  when  two  octaves  meet,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  shall  have  the  preference,  not  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  commemorate  the  saint  whose  octave  gave  way  to  the  other.  In 
this  manner  the  octave  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  gives  precedence  to  that 
of  the  holy  sacrament,  whenever  they  happen  to  meet :  but  if  the  octave 
of  a  saint  who  is  patron  of  a  place  should  fall  out  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  another  saint,  who  had  been  either  a  bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  car- 
dinal, the  patron  would  bo  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prelate. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  attempting  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 

rivals  prescribed  by  The  Roman   Calendar   of  Fea$U  and   SUMticns 
*ighout  the  year.     According  to  this  calendar,  it  may  be  peroeived  that 
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the  Hclj^  City  has  not  left  even  otie  day  throughout  the  whole  year  uncon- 
secrated  cither  hy  festiTals  or  stations ;  indeed,  that  many  days  are  there 
held  sacred  to  the  memory  of  more  than  half-a-dozen  saints ;  that  the 
inexhaustible  treasnre  of  indulgences  is  always  open  to  the  faithful,  and 
famishes  them  continually  with  materials  to  repair  the  breaches  which 
Satan  may  have  made  in  their  virtue  ;  and  that  the  clcrg}*  of  Rome  are 
always  in  readiness  to  countermine  his  works. 

We  shall  select  a  few  days  which  are  sacred  to  distinguished  saints,  or 
on  which  remarkable  festivals  are  observed ;  and  these  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  numerous  others,  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Tliis  day  b  sacred  for  several  saints,  among  whom  is  St.  Macarius,  who 
died  A.  D.  394.      Macarius  was  a  confectioner  of  Alexandria,  but  spent 
upwards  of  sixty  years  in  the  deserts  in  labour,  penance,  and 
Maariu  contemplation.      "  Our  saint,"  says  Butler,  "  happened  one 

day  inadvertently  to  kill  a  gnat  that  was  biting  him  in  his 
cell ;  reflecting  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  sufFcring  that  mortifi  • 
cation,  he  hastened  from  his  cell  to  the  marshes  of  Scete,  which  abound 
with  great  flies,  whose  stings  pierce  even  wild  boars.  Tliere  he  continued 
six  months,  exposed  to  those  ravaging  insects  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  was 
his  whole  body  disfigured  by  them,  with  sores  and  swellings,  that  when 
he  returned  he  was  only  to  be  known  by  his  voice." 

The  Golden  Legend  relates  of  him,  that  ho  took  a  dead  Pagan  out  of 
his  sepulchre,  and  put  him  under  his  head  for  a  pillow  ;  whereupon  cer- 
tain devils  came  to  affright  the  saint,  and  called  the  dead  Pagan  to  go  with 
them ;  but  the  body  under  the  saint  said  he  could  not,  because  a  pilgrim 
lay  upon  him,  so  that  he  could  not  move  ;  then  Macarius,  nothing  afraid, 
bc^t  the  body  with  his  fist,  and  told  him  to  go  if  he  would,  which  caused 
the  devils  to  declare  that  Macarius  had  vanquished  them.  Another  time 
the  devil  came  with  a  great  scythe  on  his  shoulder,  to  smite  the  saint ;  but 
he  could  not  prevail  against  him,  on  account  of  his  virtues. 

Macarius,  at  another  time,  being  tempted,  filled  a  sack  with  stones,  and 
bore  it  many  journeys  through  the  desert.  Seeing  a  devil  before  him  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  man,  dressed  like  *^a  herawde,"  with  his  clothing  full  of  holes,  and 
in  every  hole  a  vial,  he  demanded  of  this  devil  whither  he  went,  and  why 
he  had  so  many  vials  ?  The  devil  answered,  to  give  drink  to  the  hermits  ; 
and  that  the  vials  contained -a  variety  of  liquors,  that  they  might  have  a 
choice,  and  so  fall  into  temptation.  On  the  devil's  return,  the  saint  inquired 
how  he  had  sped ;  and  the  devil  answ^cred,  "  Very  ill,  for  they  were  so 
holy  that  only  one,  Theodistus,  would  drink."  On  this  information,  Ma- 
carius found  Theodistus  under  the  influence  of  the  vial,  and  recovered  him. 

Macarius  found  the  head  of  a  Pagan,  and  asked  ^'  where  the  soul  of  its 
body  was?"  "  In  hell,"  said  the  head.  He  asked  the  head  "  if  hell  was 
deep  V  the  head  said,  ^'  Deeper  than  from  heaven  to  earth."  He  de- 
manded again,  *^  if  any  were  there  lower  than  his  own  soul  ?"  the  Lead 
said,  "  the  Jews  were  lower  than  he  was."  The  saint  inquired  "  if  there 
were  any  lower  than  the  Jews  ?"  the  head  answered,  ^*  that  false  Christian- 
men  were  lower  than  the  Jews,  and  more  tormented." 

Macarius  seems,  by  the  Golden  lAgend,  to  have  been  much  annoyet* 
the  devil.     In  a  nine  days'  journey  through  a  desert,  at  the  end  of  ' 
mile  he  set  up  a  reed  in  the  earth,  to  mark  his  track  a^mst  l\<^  teix 
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bnfc  the  devil  pnlled  them  all  up,  made  a  bundle  of  tbcm,  and  placed  tiua 
at  Macarius's  head  while  he  lay  asleep  ;  so  that  the  saint  with  gmt 
difficulty  found  his  way  home  again. 

This  Macarius  is  the  identical  saint  who  bo  opportunely  aaristed  8t 
Helena  in  the  discoTery  of  the  genuine  cross;  and  for  that  one  actht 
certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  renowned  worthiet  oC 
the  Roman  Calendar. 

This  day  is  devoted  in  Paris  to  the  feast  of  St.  Qenevieve^  viigiB 
patroness  of  that  city.     The  legendary  writers  inform  us  tliat  we  caaiMi 

pay  too  great  homage  to  this  saint,  for  the  wonders  she  has 
St.  GencvicTc.     P«rform^  for  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  ;    indeed,  the 

angels  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  birth  of  this 
blessed  virgin.  Father  Giry,  in  the  LtMt  of  the  Sainii^  assures  ns,  tint 
the  blessed  spirits  kept  '*  an  extraordinary  festival  at  her  birth,  and  that 
all  heaven  was  filled  with  joy."  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre  asserted  the 
same  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nanterre,  the  first  time  he  saw  St.  Geneviere, 
who  was  bom  in  their  city.  In  the  height  of  her  piety,  she  was  sciied 
with  so  violent  a  fit  of  sickness,  that  she  was  thought  to  be  dead  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  torments  which  her  body  suffered,  '^  she  was  ravished  in 
spirit  among  the  angels,  where  she  saw  unutterable  glories." 

The  Golden  Legend  relates,  that,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  showed  maoy 
people  their  secret  thoughts ;  and  that  from  fifteen  years  to  fifty  she  fiuted 
every  day  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  when  she  ate  beans  and  barley 
bread  of  three  weeks  old.  A  woman  once  stole  St.  Genevieve's  shoes,  bot 
as  soon  ns  she  got  home  she  lost  her  sight  for  the  theft,  and  remained  blind, 
till,  having  restored  the  shoes,  St.  Genevieve  restored  the  woman's  sight 

Desiring  the  liberation  of  certain  prisoners  condemned  to  death  at  Paris, 
she  went  thither,  and  found  the  city  gates  were  shut  against  her,  but  they 
opened  without  any  other  key  than  her  own  presence.  She  prayed  OTtf 
twelve  men  in  that  city  possessed  with  devils,  till  the  men  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  the  devils  were  expelled.  A  child  of  four  years  old 
fell  into  a  pit,  and  was  killed  ;  St.  Genevieve  only  covered  her  wiUi  ber 
mantle,  and  prayed  over  her,  and  the  child  came  to  life,  and  was  baptised 
at  Easter.  On  a  voyage  to  Spain,  she  arrived  at  a  port  **  where,  as  of 
custom,  ships  were  wont  to  perish."  Her  own  vessel  was  likely  to  strike 
on  a  tree  in  the  water,  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  wrecks ;  she  com- 
manded the  tree  to  be  cut  down,  and  began  to  pray  ;  when  lo !  just  as  the 
tree  began  to  fall,  "  two  wild  headf«,  gray  and  horrible,  issued  thereout, 
which  stank  so  sore,  that  the  people  that  were  there  were  envenomed  by 
the  space  of  two  hours ;  and  never  after  perished  ship  there,  thanks  be  to 
God  and  this  holy  saint !" 

At  Meauxj'  ii  master  not  forgiving  his  servant  his  faults,  though  St. 
Genevieve  besought  him,  she  prayed  against  him.  He  was  immediately 
sejaed  with  a  hot  ague.  *'  On  the  morrow  he  came  to  the  holy  virgin, 
•tunning  with  open  mouth  like  a  German  bear,  his  tongue  hanging  out  like  a 
b<»ar,  and  requiring  pardon."  She  then  blessed  him,  the  fever  left  him,  and 
the  servant  was  pardoned.  A  girl  going  by  with  a  bottle,  St  Genevieve 
called  to  her,  and  asked  what  she  carried  ?  She  answered,  oil,  which 
•he  had  bought ;  but  St.  Genevieve  seeing  the  devil  sitting  on  the  bottle, 
Tipon  it,  and  the  bottle  broke ;  but  the  saint  blesMd  the  oil,  ud 
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caused  her  to  bear  it  home  safely  notwithstanding.  The  Golden  Legend 
8my8^  that  the  people  who  saw  this  marvelled  that  the  saint  could  see  the 
devil,  and  were  greatly  edified.  Her  holiness  now  shone  with  greater 
lustre  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  ^'  She  penetrated  into  the 
moet  inward  recesses  of  their  consciences,  spent  all  her  time  in  prayer,  and 
abed  so  great  an  abundance  of  tears,  that  the  floor  of  her  chamber  was 
quite  wet  with  them."  Though  she  had  led  a  life  of  extraordinary 
penance,  she  nevertheless  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  A  great  number 
of  miracles  were  wrought  at  her  tomb,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
wrouglit  to  the  end  of  the  world,  had  her  relics  l>een  still  there ;  now  they 
are  wrought  only  at  her  shrine.  Her  simne  of  gold  and  silver,  covered 
with  precious  stones,  the  presents  of  kings  and  queens,  and  with  a  cluster 
of  diamonds  on  the  top,  presented  by  the  intriguing  Mary  de  Medicis, 
was,  on  calamitous  occasions,  carried  about  Paris  in  procession,  accompa- 
nied by  shrines  equally  miraculous,  and  by  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve, 
walking  barefoot. 

This  day  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  who  astonished 
all   Christendom  by  his  personal  mortifications.      Simeon  went  into  the 

Januarj  5th.  monastery  of  Heliodorus,  where  the  monks  ate  but  once  a 
St.  SimeoQ  day ;  but  our  saint  carried  this  abstinence  to  such  a  pitch,  as 
Stylittt.  ^  gji^  Qojy.  Qjjjjg  ^  week.     Heliodorus  required  Simeon  to  be 

more  private  in  his  mortifications :  with  this  view,  judging  the  rough  rope 
of  the  well,  made  of  twisted  palm-tree  leaves,  a  proper  instrument  of 
penance,  Simeon  tied  it  close  about  his  naked  body,  where  it  remained 
unknown  both  to  the  community  and  his  superior,  till  such  time  as  it 
having  ate  into  his  flesh,  what  he  had  privately  done  was  discovered  by 
the  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  wound.  It  took  three  days  to  disengage 
the  saint's  clothes ;  and  the  incisions  of  the  physician,  to  cut  the  cord  out 
of  his  body,  were  attended  with  such  anguish  and  pain,  that  he  lay  for 
some  time  as  dead.  After  this  he  determined  to  pass  the  whole  forty  days 
of  Lent  in  total  abstinence,  and  retired  to  a  hermitage  for  that  purpose. 
Bassus,  an  abbot,  left  with  him  ten  loaves  and  water,  and  coming  to  visit 
him  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  found  both  loaves  and  water  untouched, 
and  the  saint  stretched  on  the  ground  without  signs  of  life.  Bassus  dipped 
a  sponge  in  water,  moistened  his  lips,  gave  him  the  Eucharist,  and  Simeon 
by  degrees  swallowed  a  few  lettuce-leaves  and  other  herbs.  He  passed 
twenty-six  Lents  in  thejsamG  manner.  In  the  first  part  of  a  Lent,  ho 
prayed  standing ;  growing  weaker,  he  prayed  sitting ;  and  towards  the 
end,  being  almost  exhausted,  he  prayed  lying  on  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he  left  his  hermitage  for  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
made  an  inclosure  of  loose  stones,  without  a  roof,  and  having  resolved  to 
live  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  he  fixed  his  resolution  by 
fastening  his  right  leg  to  a  rock  with  a  great  iron  chain.  Multitudes 
flocked  to  the  mountain  to  receive  his  benediction,  and  many  of  the  sick 
recovered  their  health  ;  but  as  some  were  not  satisfied  unless  they  touched 
him  in  his  inclosurjs,  and  Simeon  desired  retirement  from  the  daily  con- 
course, he  projected  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner  of  life. 

He  erected  a  piUar  six  cubits  high,  (each  cubit  being  eighteen  inches,) 
and  dwelt  on  it  four  years ;  on  a  second,  of  twelve  cubits  high,  he  lived 
ibreo  yean;  on  a  third,  of  twenty-two  cubits  high,  ten  7«w»*,  ^xi^Q'Ci  ^ 
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fourth,  of  forty  cubits,  or  sixty  feet  high,  which  the  people  built  for  hia, 
he  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  imitated  in  this  IbUy 
by  several  other  fanatics ;  but  none  of  them  had  the  perseyermnoe,  or 
hardness  of  constitution,  to  earn  any  degree  of  immortality  to  be  oompared 
with  that  of  Simeon.  This,  however,  occasioned  them  to  be  called  «<jrftto, 
from  the  Greek  word  sti/loSy  a  pillar.  Simeon  s  pillar  did  not  exceed  three 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  so  that  he  could  not  lie  extended  on  it ;  he 
had  no  seat  with  him  ;  he  only  stooped  or  leaned  to  take  a  little  rest^  aad 
bowed  his  body  in  prayer  so  often,  that  a  certain  person  who  counted 
tliese  positions  found  that  he  made  one  thoiuand  two  hundred  andfnriy-^iv 
revcrence8  in  one  day  ;  which,  if  he  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  finished  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  gives  a  bow  to  every  three-quarteis 
of  a  minute  ;  besides  which  he  exhorted  the  people  twico  a-day.  Hb 
garments  were  the  skins  of  beasts,  he  wore  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck, 
and  had  a  horrible  ulcer  in  his  foot.  During  his  forty  da3rs'  abstinence 
throughout  Lent,  he  tied  himself  to  a  pole.  He  treated  himself  as  the 
outcast  of  the  world,  and  the  worst  of  sinners;  worked  miracles;  delivered 
prophecies ;  had  the  sacrament  delivered  to  him  on  the  pillar ;  and  died 
bowing  upon  it,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  lived  upon 
pillars  for  seven-and-thirty  years! — His  corpse  was  carried  to  Antiodi, 
attended  by  the  bishops  and  the  whole  country,  and  worked  miracles  on 
its  way. 

AVithout  mentioning  several  of  the  miracles  in  the  Golden  Legend, 
which  are  not  fit  to  be  related,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  there  aud  of 
him,  that  after  his  residence  on  the  pillars,  one  of  his  thighs  rotted  a  wlu^ 
year,  during  which  time  he  stood  on  one  leg  only  !  Near  Simeon's  pillar 
was  the  dwelling  of  a  dragon,  so  very  venomous  that  nothing  grew  near 
his  cave.  This  dragon  met  with  an  accident ;  he  had  a  stake  in  his  eye, 
and  coming  all  blind  to  the  saint's  pillar,  and  placing  his  eye  upon  it  for 
three  days,  without  doing  harm  to  any  one,  Simeon  ordered  earth  and 
water  to  be  placed  on  tlio  dragon's  eye,  which  being  done,  out  came  the 
stake,  a  cubit  in  length ;  when  the  people  saw  this  miracle,  they  glorified 
God,  and  ran  away  for  fear  of  the  dragon,  which  arose  and  adored  for  two 
hours,  and  returned  to  his  cave ! 

A  woman  swallowed  a  little  serpent,  which  tormented  her  for  many 
years,  till  she  came  to  Simeon,  who  causing  earth  and  water  to  be  laid  on 
her  mouth,  the  little  serpent  came  out  four  feet  .and  a  half  long.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  when  Simeon  died,  Anthony  smelt  a  precious  odour  pro- 
ceeding from  his  body  ;  that  birds,  men,  and  beasts  cried ;  that  an  angel 
came  down  in  a  cloud ;  tliat  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  taking  Simeon's 
beard  to  put  among  his  relics,  his  hand  withered,  and  remained  so  until  a 
multitude  of  prayers  were  said  for  him,  and  it  was  healed ;  and  that  more 
miracles  were  worked  at  and  after  Simoon's  sepulture,  than  he  had  wrought 
during  the  whole  of  his  life. 

On  tlio  day  of  the  feast  of  this  saint,  the  pope,  cardinals,  princes,  and 
even  private  gentlemen,  send  their  horses  and  their  mules  to  be  blessed  by 
'  January  Kih  ^"™ '  *^®  saddles  and  harnesses  of  these  beasts  are  also  oaxricxl 
f^t.  Anthony  tho  to  him.  Tliey  bless  and  sprinkle  the  beasts  and  their  equi- 
Pairiarch  of  i>age,  in  the  name,  and  for  tho  sake,  of  the  saint,  upon  cou- 
^"  ^'  sideration  for  a  certain  bum,  viz.,  two  paoli  for  each  beast. 
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Another  ceremony  in  which  St.  Anthony  is  applied  to,  is  that  of  exor- 
cising, conjuring,  and  delivering  up  to  the  devil,  mice,  locusts  or  grass- 
hoppers, and  all  other  noxious  animals. 

According  to  St.  Athanasius,  Anthony  was  horn  in  251,  at  Coma,  near  . 
Heraclea  in  Egypt,  and  in  that  neighhourhood  commenced  tlie  life  of 
a  hermit :  he  was  continually  assailed  hy  the  devil.  His  only  food  was 
bread  with  a  little  salt;  he  drank  nothing  hut  water;  never  ate  hefore  sun- 
set, sometimes  only  once  in  two  or  four  days;  and  lay  on  a  rush  mat  or  on 
the  bare  floor.  For  further  solitude  he  left  Coma,  and  hid  himself  in  an 
old  sepulchre,  till,  in  285,  he  withdrew  into  the  deserts  of  the  mountains, 
from  whence,  in  305,  ho  descended,  and  founded  his  first  monastery.  His 
under  garment  was  sackcloth,  with  a  white  sheepskin  coat  and  girdle.  He 
vras  taught  to  apply  himself  to  manual  labour  by  an  angel,  who  appeared, 
plaiting  mats  of  palm-tree  leaves.  Athanasius  informs  us  that  Anthony 
always  prayed  whilst  he  was  at  work ;  and  that  he  detested  the  Arians ; 
that  he  would  not  speak  to  a  heretic  imless  to  exhort  him  to  the  true  faith ; 
and  that  he  drove  all  such  from  his  mountain,  calling  them  venomous 
serpents.  He  was  very  anxious  that  after  his  decease  he  should  not  be 
embalmed,  and  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  he  died  in  356, 
having  bequeathed  one  of  his  sheepskins,  with  the  coat  in  which  he  lay,  to 
his  biographer. 

St.  Athanasius  is  very  particular  in  his  account  of  St.  Anthony's  war- 
fare with  the  infernal  powers.  He  says  that  hostilities  commenced  when 
the  saint  first  determined  on  hermitizing ;  '^  in  short,  the  devil  raised  a 
great  deal  of  dust  in  his  thoughts,  so  that  by  bemudding  and  disordering 
his  intellects,  he  might  make  St.  Anthony  let  go  his  design."  In  his  first 
conflict  with  the  devil  he  was  victorious,  although  Satan  appeared  to  him 
in  an  alluring  shape. — Next  he  came  in  the  form  of  a  black  boy,  and  was 
again  defeated. 

After  that,  Anthony  got  into  a  tomb,  and  shut  down  the  top,  but  the 
devil  found  him  out,  and,  with  a  great  company  of  other  devils,  so  beat  and 
bruised  him,  that  in  the  morning  ho  was  discovered  by  the  person  who 
brought  his  bread  lying  like  a  dead  man  on  the  ground ;  whereupon  he 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  town  church,  where  many  of  his  friends 
sat  by  him  until  midnight.  Anthony  then  coming  to  himself,  and  seeing 
all  asleep,  caused  the  person  who  brought  him  thither  to  carry  him  back 
privately,  and  again  got  into  the  tomb,  shutting  down  the  tomb-top  as 
before.  Upon  this,  the  devils  being  very  much  exasperated,  one  night 
made  a  noise  so  dreadful,  that  the  walls  shook.  They  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  shapes  of  all  sorts  of  beasts,  lions,  bears,  leopards,  bulls,  ser- 
pents, asps,  scorpions,  and  wolves ;  every  one  of.  which  moved  and  acted 
agreeably  to  the  creatures  which  they  represented — the  lion  roaring  and 
seeming  to  make  towards  him,  the  bull  to  butt,  the  serpent  to  creep,  and 
the  wolf  to  run  at  him,  and  so  in  short  all  the  rest ;  so  that  Anthony  was 
tortured  and  mangled  by  them  so  grievously  that  his  bodily  pain  was 
greater  than  before.  But  he  taunted  them,  and  the  devils  gnashed  their 
teeth.  Tliis  continued  till  the  roof  of  his  cell  opened,  a  beam  of  light  shot 
down,  the  devils  became  speechless,  Anthony's  pain  ceased,  and 
closed  again. 

At  one  time,  the  devil  laid  the  semblance  of  a  large  piece  of  ]g 
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way,  but  Anthony,  peroemDg  the  devil  in  the  dish,  chid  it,  aod  libo  pliii 
disappeared.  At  another  time  he  saw  a  quantity  of  real  gold  on  thi 
ground,  and,  to  show  the  devil  ^^  that  he  did  not  value  money,  ha  lopei 
over  it  as  a  man  in  a  fright  over  a  fire." 

Uaving  secluded  himself  in  an  empty  castle,  some  of  his  -aoquainiiaei 
came  often  to  see  him,  but  in  vain  ;  he  would  not  let  them  enter,  andthqr 
remained  whole  dajrs  and  nights  listening  to  a  iumultnons  rout  of  defib 
bawling  and  wailing  vnthin.  He  lived  in  that  state  for  twenty  ymn, 
never  seeing  or  being  seen  by  any  one,  till  his  firiends  broke  open  the  door; 
and  the  spectators  were  in  amasement  to  see  his  body,  that  had  been  so  be* 
laboured  by  devils,  in  the  same  shape  in  idiich  it  was  before  his  vetiraiMBt 
By  way  of  a  caution  to  others,  he  related  the  practices  of  the  devili^  asd 
how  they  appeared.  He  said  that,  ^^to  scare  us,  they  will  leprmesi 
themselves  so  tall  as  to  touch  the  ceiling,  and  proportionably  broad ;  ikej 
often  pretend  to  sing  psalms  and  cite  the  scriptures,  and  sometimes  wbik 
we  are  reading  they  echo  what  we  read ;  sometimes  they  stamp,  sometiiiMi 
they  laugh,  and  sometimes  they  hiss ;  but  when  one  regards  them  aoC, 
then  they  weep  and  lament  as  vanquished.  Once,  when  they  came 
threatening  and  surrounding  me  like  soldiers,  accoutred  and  horsed^  asd 
again  when  they  filled  the  place  with  wild  beasts  and  creeping  things^  I 
stmg  Psalm  xix.  8,  and  they  were  presently  routed.  Another  time,  wbea 
they  appeared  with  a  light  in  the  dark,  and  suid,  *^  We  are  come,  Ao« 
thony,  to  lend  thee  our  light,"  I  prayed,  shutting  my  eyes,  becanse  I 
disdained  to  behold  their  light,  and  presently  their  light  was  put  out 
After  this  they  came  and  hissed  and  danced  ;  but  as  I  prayed,  and  by 
along  singing,  they  presently  began  to  wail  and  w^eep  as  though  they  wen 
spent. 

Once  there  came  a  devil  very  tall  in  appearance,  that  dared  to  say, 
^^  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  bestow  upon  thee  ?"  but  I  spat  upon  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  beat  him,  and,  great  as  he  was,  he  disappeared  with 
the  rest  of  the  devils.  Once  one  of  them  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  cell, 
and  when  I  opened  it  I  saw  a  tall  figure,  and  when  I  asked  him,  ^^  Who 
art  thou  ?"  he  answered,  '*  I  am  Satan ;  why  do  the  monks  blame  and 
curse  me  ?  I  have  no  longer  a  place  or  a  city,  and  now  the  desert  is  filled 
with  monks ;  let  them  not  curse  one  to  no  purpose."  I  said  to  him, 
'^  Thou  art  a  liar,"  &c.,  and  he  disappeared. 

Much  more  than  this  he  is  related  to  have  said  by  his  biographer,  who 
affirms  that  ^^  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  go  into  a  vessel  and  pray 
with  the  monks,  he,  and  he  only,  perceived  a  wretched  and  terrible  stink ; 
the  company  said  there  was  some  salt  fish  in  the  vessel ;  but  he  perceived 
another  kind  of  scent,  and  while  he  was  speaking,  a  young  man  that  had  a 
devil,  and  who  had  entered  before  them  and  hid  himself,  cried  out,  and  Uic 
devil  was  rebuked  by  St.  Anthony  and  came  out  of  him,  and  then  they 
all  knew  that  it  was  the  devil  that  stunk." — '^  Wonderful  as  these  things 
are,  there  are  stranger  things  yet ;  for  once  as  he  was  going  to  pray,  he 
was  in  a  rapture,  and  (which  is  a  paradox)  as  soon  as  he  stood  up,  ho  saw 
himself  vrithout  himsojf,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and  some  bitter  and  terrible 
beings  standing  by  him  in  the  air  too ;  but  the  angels,  his  guardians, 
-"^♦hstood  them." 

^.e  had  also  another  particular  favour,  for  as  ho  was  sitting  on  the 
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mount  in  a  prmyiDg  poetare,  and  perhaps  gravelled  with  some  doubt  relat- 
ing to  himsdf,  in  the  night-time^  one  called  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Anthony, 
arise,  go  forth  and  look!'  so  he  went  out  and  saw  a  certain  terrible 
defoimed  personage,  standing  and  reaching  to  the  clouds,  and  winged 
creatures,  and  him  stretching  out  his  hands ;  and  some  of  them  he  saw 
were  stopped  by  him,  and  others  were  flying  beyond  him ;  whereupon  the 
tall  one  gnaslied  hb  teeth,  and  Anthony  perceived  that  it  was  the  enemy 
uf  souls,  who  seizes  on  those  who  are  accountable  to  him,  but  cannot  reach 
those  who  are  not  persuadable  by  him." — His  biographer  declares  that  the 
devils  fled  at  his  word,  as  &st  as  from  a  whip. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler  says, ''  there  is  extant  a  sermon  of  St.  Anthony's, 
wherein  he  extols  the  efficacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  for  chasing  the  devil, 
and  lays  down  rules  for  the  discernment  of  spirits."  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  could  not  read :  St.  Austin  thinks  that  he  did  not  know 
the  alphabet.  He  wore  his  habit  to  his  dying  day,  neither  washing  the 
dirt  off  his  body,  nor  so  much  as  his  feet,  unless  they  were  wet  by  chance 
when  he  waded  through  water  on  a  journey.  The  Jesuit  Ribadcneira 
affirms,  that  '^  all  the  world  relented  and  bemoaned  his  death,  for  after- 
wards there  fell  no  rain  from  heaven  for  three  years." 

Though  two  centuries  elapsed  before  Anthony's  bones  were  looked  for, 
his  grave  was  not  only  discovered,  but  his  body  was  found  in  the  cus- 
tomary preservation.     It  was  brought  to  Euto^m)  through  a  miracle.     One 
J<iceline,  who  had  neglected  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was,  therefore, 
sorely  wounded  in  battle,  and  carried  for  dead  into  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
8t.  Anthony.     When  he  began  to  revive,  a  multitude  of  devils  appeared 
to  drag  him  to  hell,  and  one  devil  cast  a  halter  about  his  neck  to  strangle 
him,  wherefore  St.  Anthony  appeared ;  the  devils  flew  from  him  of  course, 
and  he  commanded  Joceline  to  perform  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  convey  his 
body  from  the  East ;  whereupon  Joceline  obeyed,  and  carried  it  to  France. 
The  saint's  beard  afterwards  was  shown  at  Cologne,  with  a  part  of  his 
band,  and  another  piece  of  him  was  shown  at  Toumay ;  two  of  his  relics 
were  at  Antwerp ;  a  church  dedicated  to  him  at  Rome  was  famous  for  his 
sackcloth,  and  part  of  his  palm  coat ;  the  other  part  of  it  was  exhibited  at 
Vienna,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  was  multiplied  about,  so  that  there  were 
limb-bones  enough  for  the  remains  of  half-a-dozen  uncanonized  persons. 

St.  Anthony's  fire  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  which,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  raged  violently  in  various  parts.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  intercessiion  of  St.  Anthony  was  prayed  for,  when  it  miraculously 
ceased ;  and  therefore,  from  that  time,  the  complaint  has  been  called  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

St  David,  or,  in  "Webb,  Dewid,  the  patron  of  "Wales,  was  son  of 
Xantus,  prince  of  Cardiganshire,  and  his  birth  was  prophesied  thirty  years 
before  it  happened;  he  was  brought  up  a  priest,  l>ecame  an 
St.  David?  ascetic  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  afterwards  preached  to  the  Britcns, 
founded  twelve  monasteries,  ate  only  bread  and  vegetables, 
and  drank  milk  and  water.  A  synod  being  called  at  Brevy,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, A.  D.  519,  in  order  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  ''  St.  David 
confuted  and  silenced  the  infernal  monster  by  his  learning,  eloqu^ 
miracles."  After  the  synod,  St.  Dubritius,  archbisliop  of 
resigned  his  see  to  St.  David,  which  see  is  now  called  St.  Da 
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died  iu  544 ;  St.  Kentigern  saw  his  soul  borne  by  angels  to  heaven;  Ui 
body  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrews.  In  962,  his  relics  woe  tew- 
kted  to  Qlastonbury. 

One  of  the  miracles  alleged  of  St.  David,  by  Cressy,  is,  that  at  the  nli- 
Pelagian  synod  he  restored  a  child  to  life,  ordered  it  to  spread  a  napka 
under  his  feet,  and  made  an  oration ;  that  a  snow-white  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  sat  on  his  shoulders ;  and  that  the  ground  whereon  ke 
stood  rose  under  him  till  it  became  a  hill ;  ^*  on  the  top  of  which  biD  t 
church  was  afterwards  built,  which  remains  to  this  day."     He  assembled 
a  provincial  83mod  to  confirm  the  decroes  of  Brevy ;  and  wrote  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  synods  for  preservation  in  his  own  church,  and  to  be  sni 
to  other  churches  of  the  province ;  but  they  were  lost  by  age,  negligeaer, 
and  incursions  of  pirates,  who  almost  every  summer  came  in  long  boiii 
from  the  Orkneys,  and  wasted  the  coast  of  Cambria.     He  invited  8t 
Kined  to  this  S3mod,  who  answered  that  he  had  grown  crooked,  distorted, 
and  too  weak  for  the  journey ;  whereupon  ensued  ^'  a  double  miracle," 
for  ''  St.  Kined  having  been  restored  to  health  and  straightness  hj  tlie 
prayers  of  St.  David,  by  his  own  prayers  ho  v^as  reduced  again  to  his 
former  infirmity  and  crookedness."     Affcer  this  synod,  he  journeyed  to  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  which  he  had  built  and  consecrated,  with  inint 
to  repair  it,  and  consecrated  it  again ;  whereupon  our  Lord  appearing  to 
him  in  his  sleep,  and  forbidding  him  to  profane  the  sacred  ceremony  hekn 
performed,  ho  in  testimony  with  his  finger  pierced  a  hole  in  the  bishop's 
hand,  which  remained  open  to  the  view  of  aJl  men  till  the  end  of  the  next 
day's  mass.     Before  his  death  ^'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  said  to  him.  Prepare  thyself."     Again :  "  When   the  hour   of  bis 
departure  was  come,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vouchsafed  his  presence,  to 
the  infinite  consolation  of  our  holy    father,   who  at  the  sight  of  him 
exulted."     More  to  the  same  purpose  is  alleged  by  the  Catholic  writcR 
respecting  him, — such  as,  that  at  his  death,  "  being  associated  to  a  troop  of 
angels,  he  with  them  mounted  up  to  heaven ;"  ancl  that  the  event  was 
known  "  by  an  angel  divulging  it." 

According  to  Porter,  St.  David  was  uncle  to  the  famous  Prince  Arthur, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  half-uncle,  if  St.  David's  illegitimacy  be  authentic. 
The  same  author  relates  of  him,  that  on  his  way  from  building  the  church 
of  Glastonbury  he  went  to  Bath,  cured  an  infection  of  the  waters,  and  by 
his  prayers  and  benediction  gave  them  the  perpetual  heat  they  still  retain. 
On  the  same  authority,  St.  David's  posthumous  virtue,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  occasioned  the  brook  above  the  churchyard  of  St.  David's 
church  to  run  wine,  by  miracle  :  the  well  near  it,  called  Pisteldewy,  or  the 
Conduit  of  David,  sent  forth  milk  instead  of  water.  Also  a  boy,  that 
endeavoured  to  take  pigeons  from  a  nest  in  St.  David's  church  at  Lhan- 
nons,  had  his  fingers  miraculously  fastened  to  the  stone,  till  by  his  friends' 
watching,  fasting,  and  praying  before  the  altar  three  days  and  nights,  the 
stone  fell  from  his  hand.  ^'  Manie  thousands  of  other  miracles  have  been 
wrought  by  the  mcritts  of  this  holy  man,  which  for  brevitie's  sake  we 
omitt.  I  only  desire  all  true-hearted  Welshmen  allwaics  to  honour  this 
their  great  patrone  and  protector,  and  supplicate  the  Divine  Goodness  to 

'mcc  his  sometime  beloved  conntrey  out  of  the  blindness  of  Proteitancit\ 
Mng  in  which  it  languishcth.     Not  only  in  Wales,  but  all  England 
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orer,  is  most  famous  in  the  memorie  of  Si.  Da^id.  But  in  tkeae  our  un- 
happie  daiea  the  greateat  part  of  his  solemnitie  connsteth  in  wearing  of  a 
greene  leeke,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  theme  for  a  zealous  Welshman  to  ground 
»  qoarrell  against  him  that  doeth  not  honour  his  capp  with  the  like  orna- 
ment that  £7." 

The  feast  of  this  saint  is  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  the 
Man:b7tfa.  c^^^^^inals  assist  solemnly  at  mass;  and  in  St  Barbara's  feast 
St.  Thoauu    of  the  booksellers,  who  have  taken  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
AqoioM.        their  patron. 

It  is  related  in  the  Golden  Legend,  that  a  man  who  was  thought  to  bo 
starred  to  death,  aud  who  hy  a  rope  cast  about  his  neck,  was  drawn  to  the 
top  of  a  tower,  and  thrown  down  from  thence,  when  he  came  to  the  ground 
rose  up  upon  his  feet,  and  gave  the  following  account  to  those  who 
wondered  at  his  beiug  alive,  since  he  had  continued  so  long  without  sustc-> 
nance,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  preserved  in  his  fall ;  he 
assured  them,  that  St.  Barbara  preserved  him  in  all  his  dangers,  and  in  his 
fall  from  the  tower  sustained  him  with  her  holy  hands. 

It  is  also  related,  that  St.  Barbara's  father,  who  was  a  heathen,  and  had 
shot  her  up  in  a  tower  for  fear  of  being  seduced,  she  being  a  very  great 
beauty,  perceiving  by  her  discourses  that  she  was  a  Christian,  drew  out 
his  sword  in  great  indignation,  with  design  to  kill  her;  but  upon  her 
prayers  to  God,  a  great  stone  opening  itself,  received  her  into  its  cavity, 
and  rolled  with  her  to  a  mountain  full  of  caves,  where  she  thought  to  havo 
hid  herself,  but  was  discovered  by  a  shepherd,  who  was  punished  for  it  in 
a  miraculous  manner ;  he  himself  beiug  changed  into  a  marble  statue,  and 
all  his  sheep  into  locusts,  others  say  beetles;  which,  as  a  perpetual 
accusation  of  the  crime,  continually  hover  about  her  grave. 

It  is  recorded  by  Surius,  tliat  in  1448,  at  a  town  called  Gorcum  in 
Holland,  one  Henry  Knoch,  by  an  accident  of  the  candle's  falling  into  the 
straw,  had  his  house  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  and  he  himself  hardly 
escaped  in  his  shirt,  which  began  to  bum  in  two  places ;  but  remembering 
he  had  left  some  money  in  the  house^  he  resolved  to  return  to  it,  in  order 
to  save  it ;  but  before  he  could  come  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  the  house 
fell  upon  his  naked  body ;  when  apprehending  present  death,  he  wan 
more  tormented,  because  he  had  not  been  prepared  against  the  terrors  of 
death  by  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  this  distress  he  betook  him- 
self to  St.  Barbara  for  the  remedy  of  his  soul,  by  addressing  himself  to  her 
in  prayer.  The  saint,  being  thus  invoked,  immediately  presented  herself 
before  him,  under  such  a  shape  as  she  is  usually  represented  in  churches. 
AVith  her  gannents  she  quickly  quenched  the  globes  of  fire,  and  with  her 
white  hand  brought  him  through  the  straw-roof,  and  setting  him  in  a  safe 
place,  told  him  that  his  life  would  be  prolonged  till  the  next  morning,  &c., 
saying  which,  she  vanished  away.  AH  was  performed  as  she  had  said, 
though  Henry  was  so  burned,  that  scarcely  any  flesh  was  left  on  his  bones 
unconsumed,  and  what  remained  of  him  was  as  black  as  a  negro,  his  eyes, 
heart,  and  tongue  excepted,  which  remained  untouched. 

This  day  is  sacred,  likewise,  to  the  memory  of  St.  Paul  the  Anchorite. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  ignorance.     Butler  says  he  was  nan>'^  *'*'  ^^o 
simple."     He  joiuneyed  eight  days  into  the  desert  to  become  a 
^t.  Anthony,  who  told  him  he  was  too  old,  aud  bade  him  v 
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mind  hu  business,  and  say  bis  prayers :  be  shut  the  door  upon  him.  Fkri 
fasted  and  prayed  before  tbe  door  till  Anthony  opened  it,  and  out  ef  eooh 
passion  made  a  monk  of  him.  One  day,  after  he  had  diligently  woriced  tt 
making  mats  and  hurdles,  and  prayed  without  intermiasioD,  8t  AnihoBf 
bid  him  undo  his  work,  and  do  it  ^  over  again,  which  he  did,  withoiit 
asking  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  though  he  had  been  seven  days  without  cit- 
ing ;  this  was  to  try  Paul's  obedience.  Another  day,  when  some  moob 
came  to  Anthony  for  adTlce,  he  bade  Paul  spill  a  vessel  of  honey  and  gather 
it  up  without  any  dust ;  this  was  another  trial  of  his  obedience.  At  other 
times  he  ordered  him  to  draw  water  a  whole  day  and  pour  it  out  agMo; 
to  make  baskets  and  pull  them  to  pieces ;  to  sew  and  unsew  ganneoti, 
and  the  like  :  these  were  other  trials  of  his  obedience.  When  Anthosj 
had  thus  exercised  him,  he  placed  him  in  a  cell  three  miles  from  his  own, 
proposed  him  as  a  model  of  obedience  to  his  disciples,  sent  sick  perwH 
to  him,  and  others  possessed  with  the  devil,  whom  he  could  not  can 
himself. 

The  feast  of  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Qreat,  is  held  in  St.  Petet^a^ 
where  his  body  is  deposited.  He  was  prcetor  of  Rome  in  574,  under  the 
March  I2ib.  ^^peror  Justiu ;  next  year  he  became  a  monk,  and  by  fiuting 
St.  Gregory  and  study  became  so  weak,  that  he  swooned  if  he  did  not  fre- 
tho  Pope.  qiiently  eat.  What  gave  him  the  greatest  affliction  was,  his 
not  being  able  to  fast  on  Easter-eve ;  a  day  on  which.  Bays  St.  John  the 
Deacon,  every  one,  not  even  excepting  little  children,  are  used  to  &flt ; 
whereupon,  by  praying  that  ho  might  be  enabled  to  fast,  he  not  only 
&stcd,  but  quite  forgot  his  illness.  He  determined  to  proceed  to  Britain 
to  propagate  the  faith  ;  but  the  whole  city  rose  in  an  uproar  to  prevent 
his  departure,  and  the  pope  constrained  him  to  remain. 

Pop>e  Pelagius  II.  afterwards  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Constantinople, 
where  Eutychius  fell  into  an  error,  importing  that,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, glorified  bodies  tcotdd  not  be  palpalle^  but  of  a  more  subtile  texture 
than  air.  St.  Gregory  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  bodies  would  be  the 
same  which  they  hod  on  earth,  and  Eutychius  retracted  his  error. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  witli  him  an  arm  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
the  head  of  St.  Luke.  Pelagius  made  him  his  secretary,  after  whose 
death  he  was  elected  pope  himself. 

To  escape  from  the  danger  of  this  elevation,  Gregory  got  himself  car- 
ried out  of  Rome  in  a  wicker  basket,  and  lay  concealed  in  tho  woods  and 
caverns  for  three  days.     Ho  was  afterwards  consecrated  with  great  pomp ; 
and  on  that  occasion  sent  a  S3niodal  epistle  to  tho  other  patriarchs,  wherein 
he  declared  that  **  he  received  the  four  councils  as  the  four  gospels." 
Butler  says,  he  extended  his  charity  to  the  heretics,  and  ^'  to  Uie  very 
Jews;"  yet   he   afterwards  adds,  that  in  Africa  ^Mie   extirpated    the 
Donatists."     He  subscribed  himself  in  his  letters.  Servant  of  the  Servants 
of  God.     Ho  sent  to  the  Empress  Constantina  a  veil  which  had  touched 
the  relics  of  the  apostles,  and  assured  her  that  miracles  had  been  wrought 
by  such  relics,   and  promised  her  some   dust-filings  of  the  chains  of 
St.  Paul.     Ho  likewise  sent  to  St.  Austin  and  other  monks  to  convert 
the  English. 

He  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  004.     His  devotion  to  the  church  was 

stant ;  Jic  wa9  learned,  cntcrprisimg,  cAxx<:ex^^  ^tl^  cxfA\i\«\i&  \  vbA^  foe 
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ihe  times  wherein  he  lived,  charitable  and  mercifnl.     He  was  the  author 
)f  the  chnrch-singing  called  the  Gregorian  cliant. 

Many  miracles  are  related  of  St.  Gregory;  as,  that  going  to  bless  a 
^Imrch  in  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Arians,  he 
»iised  the  relics  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  whereon  a  hog  went  gnmting 
>ot  of  the  church  with  a  fearful  noise ;  whence  it  was  averred,  that  the 
levil,  who  had  been  served  in  it  by  the  heretic  Arians,  was  driven  out  by 
;he  relics.  Sometimes  the  lamps  were  miraculously  lighted.  One  day  a 
iriglit  cloud  descended  on  the  altar,  with  a  heavenly  odour,  so  that  from 
-cverence  no  one  dared  to  enter  the  church. 

At  another  time,  when  Gregory  was  transubstantiating  the  wafers,  a 
woman  laughed  ;  he  asked  her  why  she  laughed  ?  to  which  at  length  she 
inswered,  ^^  because  yon  call  the  bread  which  I  made  with  my  own  hands 
the  body  of  our  Lord  ;"  whereupon  he  prayed,  and  the  consecrated  bread 
appeared  flesh  to  every  one  present ;  and  the  woman  was  converted,  and 
the  rest  were  confirmed. 

At  another  time,  some  ambassadors  coming  to  Rome  for  relics,  Gregory 
took  a  linen  cloth  which  had  been  applied  to  the  body  of  a  saint,  and  in- 
closing it  in  a  box,  gave  it  to  tliem.  While  on  their  journey  home,  they 
were  curious  to  see  the  contents  of  the  box  ;  and  finding  nothing  within 
it  but  the  cloth,  returned  to  St.  Gregory,  complaining  that  he  had  de- 
ceived them.  On  this,  he  took  the  cloth,  laid  it  on  the  altar,  prayed, 
pricked  it  with  a  knife ;  the  cloth  shed  blood,  and  the  astonished  ambassa- 
dors reverently  took  back  the  box. 

Another  time,  one  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  St.  Gregory  for 
having  put  away  his  Idwful  wife,  bargained  with  certain  sorcerers  and 
witches  for  revenge ;  who,  when  the  holy  pope  rode  through  the  city,  sent 
the  devil  into  his  horse,  and  made  him  caper,  so  that  he  could  not  bo 
held  :  then,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  pope  cast  out  the  devil ;  and 
the  witches,  by  miracle,  becoming  blind,  were  converted,  and  St.  Gregory 
baptized  them  ;  yet  he  would  not  restore  their  sight,  lest  they  should  read 
their  magical  books  again  ;  but  he  maintained  them  out  of  the  church-rents. 
After  his  death  there  was  a  famine  in  Rome,  and  the  people  being 
falsely  persuaded  that  St.  Gregory  had  wasted  the  church  property, 
gathered  his  writings  to  bum  them ;  wherefore  Peter  the  Deacon,  who 
liad  been  intimate  with  Gregory,  affirmed  that  he  had  often  seen  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  form  of  a  dove  upon  St.  Gregory's  head  whilst  he  was  writing, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  insiiiFcrable  aflront  to  bum  those  books,  which 
had  been  written  by  his  inspiration ;  and  to  assure  them  of  this,  he  ofTereil 
to  confirm  it  by  oath,  but  stipulated  that,  if  he  died  immediately  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath,  they  should  believe  that  he  had  told  them  the 
truth :  this  being  assented  to,  he  took  the  oath,  and  thereupon  died,  and 
the  people  believed ;  and  **  hence,"  says  Rabadineira,  *^  the  painters  came 
to  represent  St.  Gregory  with  a  dove  at  his  ear,  to  signify  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  and  dictated  what  ho  wrote." 

It  is  also  related  of  St.  Gregory,  that,  when  he  fled  from  Rome  to  j^void 
the  dignity  of  popedom,  and  lay  hidden,  a  bright  pillar  of  fire,  descending 
from  heaven,  glittered  above  his  head,  and  angels  appeared  dfiiw^eci^^ 
ascending  by  the  same  fiery  pillar  upon  him ;  YrViet^OTe^  \\!&  '^v^ 
lonsljr  betnjred. 
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Lent  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  fasting  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  mat 
be  of  great  antiquit7,  since  it  is  cited  by  several  ancient  fathers.  In  tk 
primitive  church  the  Christians  did  not  alwuyn  fui  dmoK 
F  ^he^  ku  ^^^®  precise  term  of  forty  days ;  for  we  have  exampki  rf 
Lent-seasons  that  were  of  shorter  continaance,  and  of  othen 
that  histed  longer.  It  was  sometimes  usual  to  begin  Lent  at  Septuageii- 
ma,  other  times  at  Sexagesima,  and  often  at  Quinquagesima.  With  some, 
it  held  six  weeks,  with  others  seven,  and  some  again  began  it  but  throe 
weeks  before  Easter.  It  was  kept  very  strictly,  for  they  used  to  abttuD 
not  only  from  wine,  flesh,  meats,  and  all  kinds  of  luxury,  but  to  fiuttQl 
the  evening.  Lastly,  all  persons  were  prohibited  from  marrying  doiiiig 
Ijent,  which  custom  is  observed  to  this  day. 

The  fast  of  the  ember  weeks  was  borrowed  originally  from  the  Jewi; 
for  they  bear  a  relation  to  four  fasts  which  the  Jews  denominated  from 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  The  ember  weeks  are  ob- 
siTved  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  llie  humiliation  of 
the  ember  w^eoks  consists  in  three  days'*  strict  fasting  in  each  season  of  the 
year.  By  this  fast,  the  faithful  are  taught  that  the  four  parts  of  the  year 
are  to  be  equally  consecrated  to  God.  Some  pretend  that  these  fasts  were 
established  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  church,  but  that  they  were 
not  absolutely  binding  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  might  transgrcai 
them  without  scandal  or  offence.  It  is  even  said  that  this  coldness  and 
indifference  were  not  suppressed  but  in  process  of  time  by  coundli. 
Others  say,  that  the  ember  weeks  were  not  instituted  till  the  3rear  400, 
by  Pope  St.  Leo.  Moreover,  that  Pope  Gclasius  commanded  that  priests 
and  deacons  should  be  ordained  in  those  seasons!  As  it  was  customary 
in  the  apostolic  age  for  fasting  and  public  prayer  to  precede  their  ordina- 
tions, it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  present  ember  weeks  should  be  di»- 
tinguislied  by  the  same  pious  exercises,  and  that  the  faithful  should  em- 
ploy fasting  and  prayer  "  to  implore  such  officers  of  God  as  might  bo 
worthy  to  servo  his  church." 

The  ceremony  of  giving  Jishcs  is  one  of  the  ancient  methods  of  express- 
ing sorrow,  of  which  mention  is  often  made  in  the  Old  Testament.     It  is 

Orcmonv  ^^^®  ^  ^>T^  ^^  ^^^^  public  penance  used  among  Christians 
«»f  giving  ihc  anciently,  during  whicli  the  penitent  was  cut  off  from  all 
A»hc-.  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  and  stood  at  the 

ehnrch-door,  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

The  ashes  that  are  made  use  of  on  Ash- Wednesday  must  be  made  from 
the  branches  of  olive,  or  some  other  trees  that  have  been  blessed  the  forr- 
going  year  on  Palm-Sunday.  The  sacristan,  or  vestry-keeper,  gets  the«* 
.ishes  ready,  and  lays  them  in  a  small  vessel  on  the  altar,  on  the  epistle- 
side  ;  after  which,  tlie  officiating  priest  blesses  them,  for  which  purpose 
the  wax-tapers  on  the  altar  are  lighted.  The  officiating  priest,  his  clerks, 
and  his  acolytes,  put  on  ornaments  suitable  to  tlie  solemnity  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  during  which  the  choir  chant  wowf,  or  the  ninth  hour ;  after 
which,  the  officiating  priest,  preceded  by  the  incense-bearer,  and  other 
assistants,  goes  up  to  the  altar,  kisses  it,  and  says  a  prayer,  with  his  face 
a  little  turned  towards  the  ashes.  He  afterwards  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  ashes,  and  incenses  them.  The  incensing  being  ended,  the 
\  having  on  one  side  of  him  the  deacon  carrying  the  ashes,  and  his 
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sob-deacon  on  the  other,  goes  forward  towards  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and 
turns  round  to  the  congregation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  in  whose 
church  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  ashes  is  performed,  goes  up  to  the 
altar,  and  lays  the  a^es  on  the  head  of  the  officiating  priest  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  repeating  these  words,  Memsnto  homo  quia  pulvit  «f,  &c. ;  i.  e.. 
Remember^  man^  that  thou  art  dusty  &c.  After  the  priest  has  receiv^  the 
ashes,  he  gives  them  to  hia  assistants,  to  all  the  clergy  then  present,  and 
at  last  to  the  whole  congregation.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men, 
receive  the  ashes  on  their  foreheads. 

A  bishop,  with  his  mitre  off,  receives  the  ashes  sitting,  firom  the 
officiating  canon  ;  after  which  the  prelate,  putting  on  his  mitre,  and  having 
a  white  cloth  before  him,  gives  the  ashes  to  the  officiating  canon,  who  stoops 
before  him.  It  is  the  bishop's  province  to  give  the  ashes  to  a  churchman 
of  superior  dignity,  such  as  an  archbishop  or  patriarch.  Princes,  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  persons  of  distinction,  receive  the  ashes  after  the  canons. 
The  canons  and  the  superior  clergy  incline  their  bodies  when  they  receive 
them,  but  all  the  inferior  clergy  and -the  laity  take  them  kneeling.  The 
pope  receives  them  from  the  officiating  cardinal,  who  does  not  repeat  the 
MmnentOy  &c.,  to  him  ;  but  the  cardinal  stoops  a  little  when  he  takes  them 
firom  the  pope.  If  an  emperor  were  to  assist  at  this  ceremony  of  humi- 
liation, he  must  take  them  after  all  the  cardinals,  for  the  princes  of  the 
church  arc  superior  to  all  temporal  ones. 

Pope  Urban  Y.  sent,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  of  the  year  1366, 
a  golden  rose,  to  Joan,  queen  of  Sicily,  and  made  a  decree,  by  which  it 
ordained,  that  the  popes  should  consecrate  one  at  that  season 
o^d  "rww  ®^®T  year.  This  golden  rose  is  enriched  vrith  precious  stones, 
and  is  often  sent  by  the  pope  to  princesses,  or  to  some  church, 
as  a  mark  of  his  peculiar  affection.  His  holiness  blesses  the  rose  in  the 
room  in  which  the  ornaments  are  kept,  immediately  before  he  goes  to  hear 
mass  in  his  own  chapel.  This  blessing  is  performed  with  frankincense, 
holy  water,  balm,  and  musk,  mixed  together.  The  benediction  being 
ended,  the  pope  goes  out  of  the  room,  and  one  of  his  privy-chamberlains 
carries  the  rose  before  him,  and  lays  it  on  a  candlestick.  Then  a  cardinal- 
deacon  presents  it  to  his  holiness,  who,  taking  it  in  his  left  hand,  walks  on 
to  the  chapel,  and  with  his  right  hand  blesses  the  faithful  who  line  the 
way.  After  this,  the  rose  is  returned  to  the  cardinal-deacon,  and  he  gives 
it  to  a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  who  lays  it  on  the  altar.  Mass  being  ended, 
his  holiness  gives  the  rose  to  whomsoever  he  thinks  proper.  We  must 
not  omit  that  the  Sunday  of  the  golden  rose  is  called  Latare^  from  a  lesson 
which  is  read  on  that  day,  beginning  at  verse  10  of  the  66th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  that  the  sacred  college  come  into  the  chapel  clothed  in  cassocks 
of  the  colour  of  dried  roses. 

The  rose  is  remarkable  for  three  qualities,  which  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  faithful  of  the  Church,  viz.,  for  its  colour,  its  fragrance,  and  taste. 
The  substance  of  the  golden  rose,  the  musk  and  the  balm  with  which  it  is 
blessed,  are  so  many  emblems  of  the  divine,  the  spiritual,  and  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  Palm-Sunday,  palms  are  prepared  at  the  pope's  chapel ;  and  when 
CewuHHtlM  of  ^^®*^  cannot  be  procured,  olive  branches  are  sometimes 
Palni-SiiDday.   adorned  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  tied  u\i  i 
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in  the  shape  of  a  crofls :  these  palm,  or  oliTe-hraaclies,  am  aboul  in 
feet  in  length.  The  pope  then  goes  in  proceaaion  to  the  diapel;  m1 
when  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  which  are  used  in  all  otiier  heBefe' 
tions  are  ended,  his  holiness  sprinkles  and  incenses  the  faranchea.  Ate 
their  consecration  the  chief  oardinal-biBhop  presents  two  of  the  laigBil  if 
them  to  his  holiness,  who  gives  them  to  two  persons  of  distiiieiion,  n^ 
according  to  the  Roman  ceremonial,  must  stand  on  each  side  of  the  popeii 
with  the  branches  in  their  hands.  The  above-mentioned  car&ud  thn 
presents  him  a  third  branch,  less  than  the  former ;  this  the  pope  givei  to 
a  chamberlain,  and  presents  the  rest  to  the  cardinals,  prelatesi  ambaw- 
dors,  and  noblemen  who  assist  at  the  ceremony. 

The  branches,  which  the  cardinal-bishop  ofiers  to  his  holiness,  sn 
beantifoUj  adorned  with  flowers,  and  most  be  kissed  bj  those  to  whm 
they  are  presented.  When  the  chief  cardinal-bishop  leoeiTes  theo^  hs 
has  the  honour  to  kiss  the  hand  and  knee  of  his  holiness ;  the  rest  of  tk 
cardinals  also  kiss  his  knee,  but  the  clergy  of  an  inferior  toAet  oofy  kin 
his  foot.  The  ceremony  concluded  with  distributing  the  branches  among 
the  people ;  and  during  the  service  of  the  Passion,  all  the  congreigaiioa 
hold  their  branches  in  their  hands. 

On  Palm-Sunday,  the  altars,  likewise,  are  adorned  with  palm  or  olive- 
branches.  The  branches  designed  to  be  distributed  are  laid  upon  a  taUe 
near  the  altar,  and  remain  there  covered  with  a  white  doth  till  the  tiflM 
of  blessing  them. 

One  remarkable  custom  practised  on  Palm-Sunday,  and  whidi  is  sfll 
observed  in  several  parts  of  Christendom,  is  the  setting  a  prisoner  tt 
liberty  :  upon  which  occasion  the  bishop  and  clergy  go  in  procession :  ilie 
ceremony  of  this  delivery  is  considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a  type  of  thor 
spiritual  freedom.  This  ceremony  is  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who  used 
anciently  to  set  a  prisoner  at  liberty  on  the  day  6f  their  passover,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

After  the  palms  are  distributed,  the  procession  begins  by  the  deacon 
presenting  the  officiating  priest  with  one  of  the  branches,  which  he  kisses, 
as  also  the  priest's  hand  :  this  being  done,  the  sub-deacon  takes  the  cross, 
and  occupies  a  station  between  the  two  incense-bearers,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  chancel.     Immediately  after,  the  deacon,  having  knelt 
down,  and  turned  himself  towards  the  people,  repeats  to  them,  Proeeda- 
mm  inpdce^  i.  e.  Let  us  go  in  peace;  and  the  procession  is  then  performed 
round  the  church.     When  it  is  ended,  mass  is  said.     During  the  sioging 
of  the  Passion,  the   several   members  of  the  congregation  hold  &eir 
branches  in  their  hands,  not  excepting  the  officiating  priest  and  the 
ministers  of  the  altar ;  none  being  excepted  but  the  deacons,  who  repeat 
the  service  of  the  passions,  and  the  acolytes,  and  theur  attendants.     After 
maas  is  ended,  every  member  of  the  congregation  carries  home  his  brandi 
which  has  been  blessed ;  and,  according  to  the  rituals,  a  branch  thus 
blessed  is  a  preservative  from  several  diseases,  and  an  instmment  of  in- 
numerable blessings. 
After  various  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  procession  sets  out,  each  per- 
TheProccMion  ^^  ^^  ^^  taper  in  his  hand,  in  such  order,  that  the 
'  >i«HMttothe  youngest  walks  first,  and  the  oldest  last.     The  aaperior 
"*•  clergy  walk  immediately  after  the  priest,  who 
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trader  a  canopy,  and  carries  the  host*  Being  come  to  the  sepulchre, 
the  yoangest  place  themselves  near  the  cross,  which  is  set  opposite  to  the 
grave,  and  the  oldest  place  themselves  behind  them  :  this  helng  done, 
they  all  fall  down  on  their  knees,  the  incense  and  cross  bearers  excepted  ; 
and  the  choir  sings  and  repeats  the  anthem  Tantum  ergo  sacramentum^ 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  priest  now  incenses  the  host, 
and  a  deacon  takes  it  up  and  holds  it  in  his  hands,  till  such  time  as  the 
priest  kneels  down  before  it.  This  being  done,  the  deacon  puts  it  again 
in  the  tabernacle,  where  the  priest  incenses  it  thrice ;  after  which,  tlie 
deacon  locks  up  the  tabernacle,  and  gives  the  key  of  it  to  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  At  the  return  of  the  procession,  all  the  tapers  are  put 
out,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  acolytes,  who  walk  before  the 
cross-bearers.  The  officiating  priest  now  puts  off  his  white  vestments, 
and  pati  on  purple  ones,  in  order  to  say  the  office  of  the  vospers ;  his  at- 
tendants do  the  same ;  and  after  the  vespers  are  ended,  they  uncover  the 
altars  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  officiating  priest  takes  from  the  high  altar  its  coverings,  its  PaUia^ 
and  other  ornaments,  but  does  not  take  off  the  cross  and  its  lights.  They 
even  take  away  the  little  table  on  which  the  church  plate,  the  carpets, 
and  flowers,  usually  stand  ;  and  they  likewise  uncover  the  pulpit  and  the 
church-walls,  the  covering  of  which  the  sacristan  carries  into  the  vestry. 
The  cross  is  now  covered  with  a  black  or  purple-coloured  veil ;  the  taber- 
nacle is  veiled  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  left  open,  being  the  house  of 
the  living  God,  who  has  absented  himself  from  it  ibr  some  time.  The 
cross  must  now  be  placed  before  the  tabernacle.  In  order  to  solemnize 
the  passion  of  onr  Saviour ;  a  black  canopy  is  then  set  over  the  high  altar, 
and  the  walls  of  the  church  are  hung  with  the  same  colour.  The  whole 
of  this  mournful  ceremony  is  ushered  in  by  certain  anthems. 

It  is  stated  that  the  uncovering  of  the  altars  represents  the  ignominious 
manner  in  which  Jrsus  Christ  was  stripped  of  his  garments. 

After  the  ceremonies  above  mentioned  are  ended,  the  pope  is  carried  to 
the  gallery,  where  the  bull  in  Ccena  Domini  is  read  ;  by  which  his  holi- 
ness excommunicates,  in  a  solemn  manner,  all  heretics  and  unrepenting 
sinners;  after  which,  he  gives  his  blessing  to  all  the  people  there  as- 
sembled. 

During  the  publication  of  the  bull  in  Ccena  Domini^  which  is  given  out 
from  the  gallery  of  the  blessing,  the  pope  is  then  clothed  in  a  red  chasu- 
ble, and  a  stole  of  the  same  colour,  and  stands  in  a  kind  of  high  pulpit, 
the  better  to  be  seen  by  the  people.  The  sub-deacon,  who  stands  at  the 
left  hand  of  his  holiness,  reads  the  bull,  which  is  in  Latin  ;  and  the  dea- 
con, who  stands  at  his  right,  reads  the  same  to  them  in  Italian.  In  the 
mean  time  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  each  of  them  takes  one  in  his  hand. 
When  the  excommunication  is  prorounced,  the  pope  and  cardinals  put 
out  their  candles,  and  throw  them  among  the  crowd ;  after  which,  the 
black  cloth  that  covered  the  pulpit  is  taken  away. 

Two  cardinal-deacons'  assistants  now  publish  the  plenary  indulgence, — 
one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Italian. 

After  this,  his  holiness  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  priests  in  the  ducal 
hall,  and  entertains  them  at  dinner  in  another  apartment,  himself  wait- 
ing upon  them ;  and  presents  to  each  of  them  two  medals,  the  one  of 
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gold,  the  other  of  silycr,  as  also  an  apostolical  garment,  made  of  iduto 

serge. 

This  ceremony  is  considered  typical  of  Jesus  Christ  washing  the  fret 
Ceremony  of  ^^  ^^  disciples,  and  is  held  in  high  yeneration  bj  the  rigid 

wMhing  the  feet  Roman  Catholic.    A  modem  writer  thns  describes  the  coe- 

of  the  poor.  TOony  . — 

The  pope  and  cardinals  having  come  into  the  ducal  hall,  the  cardinal- 
deacon's  assistants  clothe  his  holiness  with  his  purple  stole,  his  red  cope, 
and  plain  mitre.  Their  eminences  are  clothed  in  purple  copes.  His  holi- 
ness having  put  three  spoonfuls  of  odoriferous  spices  into  the  thurible,  gives 
his  blessing  to  the  cardinal-deacon,  who  is  to  sing  the  gospel,  which  he 
begins.  Ante  diem  fatum  Pasckcs  ;  after  this,  one  of  the  apostolical  nb- 
doacons  gives  the  pope  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  to  kiss,  and  the 
cardinal-deacon  incenses  him  thrice ;  immediately  after  which,  a  chont 
of  musicians  sing  the  34th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  John,  in  which 
are  these  words,  Mandatum  novum  do  cobii :  ^'  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you." 

As  soon  as  the  pope  hears  these  words  sung,  he  takes  off  his  cope,  and 
putting  on  a  white  apron,  washes  the  feet  of  thurteen  poor  priests,  bemg 
strangers,  who  sit  on  a  high  form  or  bench,  clothed  in  white  camelot,  with 
a  kind  of  capouch  or  cape,  that  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  their  anas. 
Tliis,  at  the  pope's  court,  is  called  an  apostolical  garment.  The  afore- 
mentioned priests  have  their  right  legs  bare,  and  these  are  well  washed 
over  with  soap  and  water,  before  they  are  presented  to  the  pope  to  waah. 
When  he  has  done,  the  treasurer,  by  his  order,  gives  to  each  of  them  two 
medals,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  weighing  an  ounce  each.  Hie 
major  domo  now  presents  a  napkin  to  the  dean  of  the  cardinal  college,  or 
one  of  the  most  ancient  bishops  of  the  apostolic  college,  who  dries  their 
feet.  Afterwards,  the  pope  returns  to  hi^  seat,  takes  off  his  apron,  washes 
his  hands  in  water,  which  a  layman  of  the  highest  quality,  then  preset, 
pours  out  to  him,  and  afterwards  wipes  them  with  a  napkin,  which  is 
presented  to  him  by  the  chief  cardinal  bishop.  This  being  done,  the 
pope  again  puts  on  his  cope  and  mitre,  and  sings  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  several  others  in  Latin  ;  after  which  he  goes  into  the  vestry,  whffe 
he  leaves  his  pontifical  vestments,  and  withdraws  to  his  apartment,  accom- 
panied by  the  cardinals. 

The  above  ceremony  is  performed  nearly  after  the  same  manner  in  the 
rest  of  the  churches  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  by  the  bisliops 
and  curates  of  parishes.     The  place  where  the  ceremony  is  performcHJ, 
must  be  adorned  and  perfumed  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs ;  and 
there  must  be  at  least  one  table  in  form  of  an  altar,  neatly  covered.     The 
cross  must  be  veiled  with  white,  to  denote  that  purity  of  which  tlie  cere- 
mony of  washing  tbe  feet  is  a  ty]>e ;  and  as  everything  must  have  an 
allusion  to  that  ceremony,  the  rituals  observe,  that  the  candles  which  are 
lighted  at  this  solemn  act  must  he  made  of  the  whitest  wax.    The  credence- 
tables,  and  the  basins  into  wliich  the  water  is  poured,  must  also  be  adorned 
with  flowers. 

The  thirteen  priests  whose  feet  have  been  washed  by  the  pope,  and  who 

^  on  that  day  called  apostles,  are,  an  hour  afterwards,  carried  into  a 
\t\(\i\  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  thirteen  priests  are  enter- 
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t»Bed  with  a  most  flplenclid  dinner.  Tliey  are  no  sooner  seated  than  tho 
pope  comes  in,  and  presents  to  each  of  Uiem  the  first  disli,  and  afterwards 
pours  out  to  each  the  first  glass  of  wine ;  daring  which  he  discoarses  to 
them  with  great  fiimiliarity,  and  grants  them  scTeral  privileges. 

Wlien  the  pope  has  withdrawn,  his  preacher  in  ordinary  begins  a  ser- 
mon in  the  aboye-mentioned  apartment,  while  the  thirteen  priests  are 
sitting  at  dinner,  in  lieu  of  the  spiritual  lecture  usual  at  meab  in  all 
ecclesiastical  societies.  The  preacher  who  officiates  en  this  occasion,  is  the 
same  that  generally  preaches  once  a  week  before  the  pope  in  his  chamber 
during  Lent  and  Advent.  On  this  occasion  the  pope  sits  in  a  gallery, 
unseen  by  any  person,  and  the  cardinals  sit  round  it,  clothed  in  purple 
copes,  as  in  the  consistory.  Tlie  ceremony  ends  with  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, which  his  holiness  gives  to  the  cardinals ;  aud  the  whole  is 
heightened  with  a  fine  concert  of  music.  It  is  thus  that  Rome  beholds 
annually  renewed  the  image  of  the  Lord's  Supper  witli  his  apostles. 

At  Rome,  the  Holy  Oil^  are  blessed  on  Holy  Thursday,  at  which  time 
those  of  the  preceding  year  are  burnt.  Tlie  ceremony  is  performed  with 
great  solemnity,  after  having  first  reconciled  the  penitents  to 
the  OHt."^  ®^  the  Church.  After  nones,  or  the  ninth  hour,  the  officiating 
priest  clothes  himself  in  white,  and  puts  on  his  sandals,  &c. 
Tlie  canons,  the  several  ministers  of  the  altar,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub- 
deacons,  and  twelve  priests,  are  likewise  clothed  in  white,  and  all  walk  in 
procession  to  the  altar.  Omitting  the  various  genuflexions,  prayers,  and 
anthems,  which  follow  the  procession,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
officiating  priest  blesses,  consecrates,  and  exorcises  three  sorts  of  oil.  He 
first  performs  the  ceremony  on  that  of  the  infirm,  or  on  that  which  is  used 
in  extreme  unction,  exorcisms,  &c. ;  afterwards  on  that  of  the  chrism ; 
and,  lastly,  on  that  of  the  catechumens ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  with  a 
salutation,  which  the  officiating  priest  and  the  ministers  who  assist  at  the 
consecration  make  to  these  sanctified  oils,  saying,  Ave  ianctum  oUum^ — 
Haily  kdy  ot/,  &c.  After  this,  the  new-made  oils  are  carried  in  procession 
into  the  sacristy,  where  the  officiating  priest  washes  his  hands,  then  sings 
mass,  and  gives  the  blessing.   ' 

Good  Good  Friday  is  distinguished  in  various  places  by  ceremonies 
Friday,    of  great  splendour,  flf  which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples: 

At  Courtray,  there  is  a  commemorative  procession  on  Good  Friday,  of 
our  Saviour  to  Mount  Calvary.  Tlie  city  magistrates  give  five-and-twenty 
livres  to  a  poor  man,  who  represents  the  sufiering  Saviour ;  and  the 
monks  assure  him  of  certain  salvation,  in  case  he  happen  to  die  under  the 
blows  that  are  given  him  in  this  ceremony.  The  procession  first  assembles 
in  the  parish-church,  and  the  mock  Saviour  is  brought  into  the  sacristy, 
where  he  is  clothed  with  a  purple  robe,  his  loins  girded  with  a  thick  rope, 
and  his  head  crowned  vrith  thorns ;  after  which  he  is  made  to  walk  bare- 
fcM>t,  with  a  kind  of  pack-saddle  bound  around  his  neck.  On  each  side 
of  this  collar  six  ropes  arc  put,  which  are  to  be  fastened  to  a  wooden  cross 
of  great  weight,  which  the  voluntary  martyr  has  now  laid  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  thus  equipped,  he  rambles  up  and  down  the  whole  city. 
Six  Capuchins,  who  walk  at  his  right  hand,  draw  the  six  ropes  which  ''"^ 
fixed  on  that  ade  of  the  pack-saddle ;  and  the  other  six  are  drawn 
many  Reoollets.  or  Franciscans :  so  that  the  poor  fellow  is  so  d 

a"! 
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and  hauled  by  the  twelve  friars,  that  he  is  continaallj  stninbling,  vA  m 
almost  pulled  to  pieces.  This  poor  mock  Saviour  would  hmve  a  tenMi 
ordeal  to  go  through,  were  it  not  for  a  sham  Simon  the  Cjmiieaii,  nH 
Tory  luckily,  comes  just  in  time  to  free  him  from  his  tonnents.  The  pes 
wretch,  before  he  gets  into  the  church,  is  half  killed ;  boweyer,  notwift- 
ing  the  kicks  and  buffetings  which  the  people  and  the  mimic  Jews  bestow 
upon  him,  he  is  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  merits  of  his  sufferiiigi^ 
and  that  they  will  procure  him  an  eternity  of  bliss,  that  he  beaxs  all  Jni 
tormetits  without  the  least  murmur  or  complaint. 

The  procession  at  Brussols,  in  which  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savioiir  ii 

represented,  is  no  less  extraordinary  in  its  circumstances.     Both  the  6tf 

and  the  court  endeayour  to  do  honour  to  this  solemnity ;  lal 

rrocf  tsion  .^  -  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Austin-friars,  at  the  M 
of  the  altar.  The  persons  who  form  the  procession  assemw 
in  St.  GudulaV  the  cathedral  church,  by  eight  in  the  morning,  and  tin 
Brotherhood  of  Mercy  come  thither  in  their  proper  habits,  barefooted,  aid 
their  faces  masked  ;  some  walking  with  drums  covered  with  black  dotk 
After  the  brotherhood,  a  ^:«at  number  of  prisoners  come  forward,  each  of 
whom  drags  after  liim  an  iron  cannon  ball,  chained  to  his  foot ;  next  come 
several  j^ustin  friars,  dressed  in  Jewish  habits,  in  the  midst  of  whom  it  a 
man,  who  is  always  a  criminal,  (but  pardoned  for  the  part  he  then  acta,) 
bound  and  fettered,  cipwned  with  thorns,  and  dressed  in  a  purple  iobe> 
Tlien  several  trumpets  come  forward,  and  after  them  the  prebendti  the 
priests,  and  a  multitude  of  people.  In  this  equipage  they  all  crowd  iito 
the  church,  where  the  concourse  is  generally  so  great,  that  the  multitndH 
are  obliged  to  stand  without. 

Inthechurcli  a  ]arge  scaffold  is  erected,  and  across,  twenty  feet  ia 
height,  is  set  upon  it :  the  person  who  represents  the  crucified  Saviour 
ascends  this  scaffold,  and  is  followed  by  those  who  represent  the  Jews, 
with  hammers,  nails,  and  ropes  in  their  hands.  The  Brotherhood  of  Merry 
crowd  round  the  scaffold,  and  the  ladies  have  high  seats  prepared  for 
them ;  the  common  people  standing  below  in  the  pit.  The  mock  Jcwi 
now  strip  the  pretended  Christ  of  his  ornaments,  lay  him  along  the 
scaffold,  and  cast  dice  for  his  garments ;  which  being  done,  they  strip 
him  to  his  shii-t.  Lastly,  he  is  fixed  on  the  ^ioes,  by  tying  his  hands  and 
feet  with  leathern  thongs  which  are  nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  the  better  to 
imitate  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  they  put  little  bladders,  filled  with  blood, 
under  the  thongs,  which  being  pierced  by  the  nails,  the  blood  is  seen  to 
trickle  from  his  hands  and  feet !  This  is  the  very  patho$  of  this  pions 
farce;  for  at  the  sight  of  the  blood,  the  hearts  of  tl>e  people  are  moved,  and 
the  most  devout  beat  their  breasts,  while  the  monks  sing  anthems 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

At  Venice,  on  Good  Friday,  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  carried  in  proces- 
sion, about  nine  or  ten  at  night,  with  the  utmost  solemnity  :  it  is  laid  in 
.  y    .      a  coffin,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  in  this  manner  is  carried 
round  the  square  of  St.  Mark.     St.  Didier  informs  us,  ^*  that 
there  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  this  square  then  affords.     Two  large 
flambeaux  of  white  wax  are  set  at  each  window  of  the  palace  Delia  Pro- 

ratia,  which  goes  round  the  square.     Tliis  double  range  of  flambeaux, 
those  which  are  set  over  the  church  gate,  are  to  light  the  aeveml  pro- 
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oeflRona  of  the  fraternities,  and  the  neighbonring  parishes,  wlio  go  into  the 
square.  Here  the  penitents  appear  in  masquerade,  and  beat  themselves 
till  the  blood  follows  the  blows.  For  this  purpose  they  have  scourges 
made  of  a  great  number  of  little  sharp  cords,  which  thej  hold  with  both 
their  hands,  and  dipped  in  a  pot  filled  with  vinegar.  They  strike  them- 
selves on  the  back  with  so  much  order,  and  in  such  exact  cadence,  tliat 
tliey  must  necessarily  have  studied  the  art  very  much,  to  be  so  very 
expert  in  it. 

Here  follows  the  order  which  is  observed  in  this  procession.  There  are 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  all  of  them  holding  thick  torches  of  white 
wax,  six  feet  long,  and  weighing  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  each. 
These  walk  two  and  two,  with  a  like  number  of  persons,  each  holding  a 
lantern,  and  walking  between  the  torches  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
spectator  sees  alternately  a  flambeau  and  a  lantern.  Tliey  arc  all  clothed 
in  black  or  white  serge,  according  to  their  fraternities,  having  a  large 
cowl,  two  feet  in  length,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  which  hangs  down 
on  their  backs.  Their  lanterns  are  very  large,  and  are  fixed  to  the  end 
of  sticks;  each  has  several  tapers  in  it,  which  gives  a  great  light,  the 
lanterns  being  made  of  very  clear  glass.  As  there  are  a  great  number  of 
glass  houses  in  and  about  Venice,  some  of  them  are  made  in  a  very  odd 
shape,  and  are  so  heavy  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  carry  them.  Some 
are  made  in  the  shape  of  stars,  or  like  suns,  with  a  great  number  of  rays 
darting  from  them,  and  are  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  glasses  are  fixed  in 
with  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  gilt :  others  are  made  in  the  shape  of  roses, 
full  and  half  moons,  comets,  pyramids.  Grosses,  globes,  eagles  with  ex- 
tended wings,  &c.  In  the  midst  of  these  flambeaut  and  lanterns  the 
standard  is  placed,  and  afterwards  the  cross,  with  a  crucifix  four  feet  high, 
covered  vnth  crape ;  and  a  nosegay  at  the  foot  of  it,  as  broad  as  a  half- 
bushel.  The  several  fraternities  strive  to  rival  each  other  in  the  singula- 
rity and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  form  they  give  to  their 
nosegays.  Tlie  Battuti  walk  before  the  cross,  scourging  themselves  by 
starts,  and  walking  backwards,  having  their  eyes  always  fixed  on  the 
crucified  Saviour.  After  the  cross  the  relics  follow,  carried  on  litters 
covered  with  flowers  and  tapers.  On  both  sides  of  the  cross,  several  per- 
sons walk  with  long  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  and  large  silver  candlesticks, 
with  several  candles  in  them,  fixed  on  a  long  pole.  Afterwards,  a  chorus 
of  voices  is  heard,  and  the  clergy  follow ;  then  come  the  guardian,  the 
deputy-guardian,  and  all  the  brethren  of  the  fraternity,  each  having  a 
torch  in  his  hand. 

The  ceremony  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross  is  also  performed  on  Good 

Friday.     After  nones,  the  officiating  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar,  preceded 

by  the  acol3rtes,  without  tapers,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers 

of  the  Cr"*"  ^^  *^®  ^^^^ '  ^^^^  ^^^  kneel  before  it,  and  bow  to  the  cross,  a 
duty  at  all  times  necessary,  but  particularly  on  this  day.  Im- 
mediately after  the  officiating  priest  and  his  ministers  have  repeated  on 
their  knees  certain  prayers  in  a  low  tone,  the  acolytes  cover  the  table  of 
the  altar,  and  lay  the  mass-book  on  a  black  cushion,  on  the  epistle-side. 
This  done,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  makes  a  signal  to  the  offir 
priest  and  his  ininisters  to  rise  up;  then  the  acolytes  tak6  a^ 
coBhions  that  were  knelt  upon,  and  the  black  cloth,  while  the  cl 
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the  congregation  say  their  prayers  upon  their  knees.  Tho  minister  whoii 
to  officiate  now  goes  up  to  the  altar,  kisses  it  as  Hsual^  and  alterwai4 
either  repeats,  or  sings  with  a  low  voice,  the  several  lesBons  of.  the  dw, 
which  his  ministers  repeat  after  him.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  oflSeiatiig 
priest  goes  to  the  epistle-side,  the  deacon  takes  the  cross,  which  is  veilci, 
from  the  altar,  and  presents  it  to  the  officiating  priest,  who,  after  he  fai 
uncovered  the  top  of  the  cross,  elevates  it  with  both  hands,  at  the  mm 
time  singing  these  words:  Ecce  lignum  crucisy — Behold  the  wood  uf  fk 
cross.  Then  all  the  congregation  rise  up  with  their  heads  bore,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  altar  sing  as  follows  :  In  quo  solus  mundi  pependU^ — (h 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  extended.  The  choir  answers,  Vadk 
et  (uJhremuSy^^Let  us  come  and  adore.  Here,  every  one  falb  upon  hb 
knees,  the  officiating  priest  excepted.  A  moment  after,  they  all  rise  up; 
the  officiating  priest  imcovers  the  right  arm  of  the  crucifix,  and  the  heid 
of  Jesus ;  shows  it,  elevates  it,  and  says,  Ecce  lijfnum,  4^.,  but  loader 
than  before.  Lastly,  he  goes  up  towards  the  middle  of  the  altar,  tans 
towards  the  congregation,  and  with  a  very  loud  voice  repeats  the  same 
words,  at  the  same  time  elevating  the  crucifix,  and  showing  it  quite 
uncovered. 

The  acolytes  now  spread  a  purple  piece  of  cloth,  or  carpet,  in  the  ixaM 
of  the  chance],  and  before  the  steps  of  the  altar.  A  purple  cushion,  and  a 
silken  veil  embroidered  with  gold,  are  laid  upon  the  altar.  The  officiatiog 
priest  carries  the  cross  thither,  and  kneeling  down,  lays  it  on  the  cnshioii, 
and  bows  to  it.  Preceded  by  his  ministers,  who  attend  upon  him  at  this 
august  ceremony,  he  now  returns  to  his  place,  where  he  puts  off  hit 
sandals  and  his  mitre.  He  afterwards  advances  towards  the  cross,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ministers,  who  are  likewise  without  shoes  or  sandals ;  kneels 
down  thrice,  repeats  thrice  a  short  prayer,  and  at  last  kisses  the  holy 
wood,  which  the  ministers  do  likewise.  After  this,  having  bowed  to  the 
cross,  they  all  return  and  put  on  their  sandals. 

The  rest  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  each  in  his  rank,  now  perform 
the  same  ceremony,  and  also  the  people.  In  those  countries  where  the 
women  do  not  sit  with  the  men,  a  priest  having  a  black  stole  over  his 
surplice  goes  and  presents  them  the  crucifix  to  kiss  and  adore. 

The  same  ceremonies  arc  performed  at  the  pope's  chapel.  After  hia 
holiness  has  kissed  the  crucifix,  he  makes  an  offering  of  twenty-fire 
ducats  of  gold  at  least,  which  he  puts  into  a  vessel  of  the  same  metal, 
laid  near  the  left  arm  of  the  crucifix.  After  the  cardinals,  emperors  and 
kings  go  and  worship  the  cross. 

The  ceremony  of  the  adoration  being  ended,  the  deacon  salutes  tlie 
cross,  elevates  it,  and  in  this  posture  carries  it  to  the  altar,  where  he  places 
it,  observing  to  bow  the  knee  before  it.  As  ho  walks  along,  the  officiat- 
ing priest  stands  up  while  it  passes  before  him;  but  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  of  the  altar  remain  upon  their  knees. 

The  ceremonies  on  Easter  Eve  are  at  St.  John's  de  Lateran ;  where, 

after  the  blessing  of  the  fire  and  water,  the  catechumens  who  are  of  age 

Easter  Ev      ^^  baptized  in  the  Baptisterium  of  Constantine ;  the  Pope 

assists  solemnly  at  the  office  in  the  Apostohcal  chapel,  and  a 

'cardinal  priest  sings  mass. 

On  Easter  Eve,  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  and  altars  arc  chauginl ; 
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the  black,  with  which  the  hitter  were  coyered,  is  taken  off,  and  white  put 
on  ;  the  tabemade  ia  also  uncovered,  and  covered  with  white,  but  so  that 
the  purple  still  appears  on  the  outward  side,  till  the  Litanies  are  ended. 
In  like  manner,  after  that  part  of  the  service  has  been  celebrated,  a  carpet, 
or  some  rich  covering,  is  li^d  on  tho  steps  of  the  altar,  and  the  images  are 
unveiled.  Then  six  large  tapers  are  got  ready  for  solemn  mass,  and  like- 
wise all  the  lights  which  are  to  bum  before  the  altar. 

On  the  gospel-side  of  the  altar,  a  great  candlestick  is  placed,  which 
must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  an  angel,  if  possible,  and  very  neatly 
wrought.  In  this  candlestick,  the  paschal  candle  is  fixed ;  it  must  be 
made  oi  the  whitest  wax,  and  weigh  about  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  five  holes 
are  made  in  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  to  be  filled  with  five  grains  of 
frankincense,  gilt  over,  and  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pine-apple.  To  con- 
clude, some  edifying  subject  is  painted  on  the  taper,  such  as  the  patron  of 
tlie  place,  or  any  oUier  saint.  As  everything  must  correspond  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  day,  the  ritual  ordains,  that  the  reed  with  which  tho 
tapers  are  lighted  shall  also  be  gilt  and  adorned  with  flowers.  Tho  three 
small  candles  which  are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  reed  represent  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  and  must  therefore  join  together  at  the  basis,  t.  e,  at  the  eud 
which  touches  the  reed. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  rituals,  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  for 
a  week  before  Easter-eve,  unless  a  child's  life  be  in  danger.  On  this  eve  is 
likewise  performed  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  new  fire. 

The  church  being  strewed  with  flowers,  at  the  ninth  hour  the  old  fire 
is  put  out,  and  at*  the  same  time  an  acol3rte  must  light  the  new  one  on  the 
outside  of  the  church. 

The  officiating  priest,  dressed  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  attended 
by  the  ministers  of  the  altar  and  the  clergy,  now  walks  out  of  the  church 
in  procession,  and  goes  to  the  place  where  the  blessing  of  the  fire  is  to  bo 
performed.  The  holy-water  pot  is  carried  thither  in  great  pomp,  as  also 
the  frankincense,  tlie  sub-deacon's  purple  maniple,  and  the  mass-book. 
Tlio  sub-deacon  walks  singly  with  the  cross,  and  is  followed  by  the  clergy. 
When  every  one  has  taken  his  place,  the  officiating  priest  uncovers  him- 
self, and  pronounces  these  words :  Dominug  vobiscuniy — The  Lord  be  tcith 
youy  4^.  as  usual.  He  afterwards  repeats  the  prayer,  Detu  qui  JUium 
tuum^  Sfc.^  in  the  midst  of  which  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  tho 
fire ;  he  likewise  blesses  the  five  grains  of  frankincense,  which  are  put  on 
a  plate,  which  an  acolyte  holds  lifted  up  to  his  breast.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  thuriferary  puts  some  coals,  after  being  blessed,  into  the  thurible,  into 
which  the  officiating  priest  throws  some  frankincense  and  blesses  it ;  then 
the  deacon  g^ves  him  the  sprinkler,  kissing  it  at  the  same  time.  The  offici- 
ating priest  then  sprinkles  thrice  with  holy  water  the  fire  which  he  had 
just  before  bleseed,  and  as  he  is  sprinkling  says  these  words :  Aiperget  me 
Domine.  lie  incenses  the  sacred  fire  thrice,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Then  one  of  the  acolytes,  or  a  sacristan,  takes  a  small  candle,  and 
lights  it  at  the  new  fire. 

Having  gone  in  procession  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, lyhey  return  firom  it  in  the  same  order ;  but  the  deacon  first  puts 
off  his  purple  ornaments,  and  puts  on  white,  whereas  the  sub-deacon 
a  pnrpk  maniple.    The  only  particular  circumstance  in  the  procesB 
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that  the  deacon  walks  in  it  with  the  above-mentioned  reed  in  hif  buA 
and  the  sub-deacon  has  a  small  candle  shut  up  in  a  lantern.  The  pn- 
cession  having  arrived  at  the  church-door,  makes  a  halt,  when  the  dcaooi 
kisses  the  reed,  and  the  acol3rte  lights  one  of  the  candles  fixed  npon  tk 
reed  with  that  which  is  in  the  lantern.  Then  thej  fall  all  upuR  thor 
knees,  and  the  deacon  elevates  the  reed,  and  sings  the  anthem,  whiek 
begins  as  follows :  Lumen  Christiy  S^c, ;  i.  e.  The  light  of  CArisi.  He  lighfe 
a  second  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  church  with  the  same  mAemmtf; 
and  the  third  is  lighted  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  There  they  must  ptf- 
form  certain  acts  of  devotion,  or  rather  ceremonies,  one  of  whidi  is  Tk 
Blening  of  the  Pasc/tal  Candle,  Tlie  deacon  having  asked  theofficialiig 
])rie8t''8  blessing,  goes  to  the  desk,  on  which  he  lays  the  mass-book,  iid 
incenses  it  thrice,  but  neither  signs  himself  nor  the  mass-book  witli  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  rest  of  the  ministers  range  themselves  round  the 
niass-bouk  in  the  manner  following: — ^Thc  cross-bearer  stands  with  the 
cross  turned  towards  the  officiating  priest ;  the  thuriferory  is  at  the 
deacon's  right  hand ;  the  other  acolyte,  who  has  the  reed  in  his  hand,  and 
he  who  bears  the  five  grains  of  incense,  are  at  his  left.  When  the  deaooo 
begins  to  sing  the  lesson  called  the  PrcBCOuiwn^  which  begins  Exultetj  4^. 
tlie  officiating  priest  and  his  ministers  uncover  themselves ;  and  in  iht 
midst  of  their  chanting,  at  these  words,  Curvat  Imperioj  he  puts  the 
five  grains  of  incense  in  the  form  of  a  cross  into  the  taper.  After* 
wards,  at  certain  words,  Rutilans  ignis  accendit^  SfC.  adapted  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  ceremony,  he  lights  the  paschal  taper ;  and  whilst  ha 
is  chanting,  an  acolyte  lights  all  the  rest  of  the  candles  with  the  new 
fire. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  deacon  returns  to  the  sacristy,  where 
he  puts  off  his  white  ornaments,  and  resumes  the  purple  stole  and  the 
maniple  of  the  same  colour.  After  the  blessing  of  the  tajx^rs,  follow  the 
lessons  called  Prophecies  ;  and  after  them  a  verse  is  sung  by  the  choristers, 
called  Tractus.     Singing  of  the  prayers  concludes  this  ceremony. 

It  is  considered  that  the  blessing  of  the  ])aschal  candle  is  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  Church,  and  thut  Pope  Zozimus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  commanded  that  one  should  be  lighted  in  every  parish. 
This  candle  must  remain  on  the  gospel-side  from  Easter-cvc  to  Ascea- 
sion-day. 

The  officiating  priest  and  his  ministers  now  go  in  procession  to  hleu  th 
baptismcU fofit ;  the  cross  and  taper  bearers  go  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
BIcMincof  luinister  who  officiates  stands  opposite   to   them,    in  such  a 
tliebaptUnul  manner  that  the  font  stands  between  him  and  the  cross.     The 
Foniu.  other  ecclesiastics  range  themselves  on  each  side ;  an  acolyte 

stands  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  officiating  priest,  at  his  right  baud, 
holding  a  napkin  to  wipe  his  hands,  and  a  thurifjL*rary  stands  next  in  ordi-r 
to  him. 

The  minister  who  officiates  then  uncovers  himself,  and  falls  on  his  kneos, 

with  all  tlie  others,  the  cross  and  taper  bearers  excepted.  After  an  anthem 

is  sung  suitable  to  the  solemuity,  he  risi'S  up,  and  turning  towards  the 

font,  pronounces  the  blessing,  making  the  sign  of  the  crf>ss  that  way.    Ho 

*ti*rwards  exorcises  the  water,  makes  a  cross  in  it  with  his  hands,  and 

rs  some  out  of  the  vc&scl  towards  l\\c  ^vjvu  \:jLt^\\vo\  Y^vcii\A  oC  tUe  horizon. 
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This  done,  he  wipes  hit  hands  with  the  napkin  giyen  him  by  the  acolyte, 
ftod  repeats  a  prayer,  at  the  oonclnsion  of  which  he  blows  thrice  on  the 
iprater,  and  in  three  different  places,  alwa3r8  observing  to  do  it  croseways. 
He  also  plunges  a  taper  thrice  into  the  same  water,  observing  to  sink  it 
deeper  the  seconditime  than  the  first,  and  the  third  more  than  the  second, 
saying  at  each  immersion  the  following  words :  Deicetuiat  in  hanc plenitit' 
4Bnem  fontU  virtut  Spiritus  Saneti  ;  i.  e.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Hoiy  GAowt 
descend  into  tkit  teater.  The  assistants  now  sprinkle  the  people  with  a 
little  of  this  water,  and  they  also  send  a  priest  or  a  sacristan  to  sprinkle 
the  houses  therewith. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  officiating  minister  perfumes  the  font  thrice 
with  frankincense ;  after  which  he  takes  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  and 
pours  it  on  the  water  crossways,  and  does  the  same  with  the  clirisnia. 
Being  poured  into  the  water  in  equal  proportions,  and  always  crossways, 
he  afterwards  mixes  them  with  his  right  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
diffused  equally  over  every  part  of  the  font. 

The  font  being  blessed,  the  celebrant  goes  and  receives  the  catechumens 
at  the  church-gate ;  and  clothes  himself  in  white,  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  their  baptism. 

Tlie  litanies  are  now  sung,  and  a  solemn  mass  and  vespers  arc  said. 
Whilst  the  litanies  are  chanting,  the  host,  which  till  now  was  hidden,  is 
taken  out  and  brought  to  the  altar ;  all  the  tapers  are  then  lighted^  the 
altar  is  covered  with  several  ornaments,  the  images  are  unveiled,  and  the 
seat  of  the  officiating  priest  is  covered.  Tlie  Tatter,  together  with  his 
priests,  now  resume  their  white  ornaments,  and  preptre  themselves  for  the 
celebration  of  a  solemn  mass.  When  the  officiating  minister  begins  the 
Gloria  in  exceUis^  all  the  bells  fall  a  ringing ;  for  which  purpose  a  signal 
is  given  from  the  cathedral. 

This  procession  is  singularly  imposing,  but  a  minute  account  of  it  will 
altogether  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.     Among  others,  the  procession 

Pnirettion  ^Dcludt's  bishops,  archbishops,  consecrated  patriarchs,  ambas- 
of  tbebloMed  sadors,  cardinals,  &c.  &c.  The  pope,  who  comes  next  after  the 
SacnmcDt  ambassadors,  is  carried  in  a  vehicle,  in  which  he  seems  to  be  on 
his  knees,  though  he  is  really  seated.  lie  has  on  a  rich  cope,  and  over  it 
a  pall  made  of  cloth  of  silver,  which  covers  his  shoulders  and  arms  like  a 
scarf.  Before  him  is  set  a  wooden  stool  gilt,'  with  a  cushion  of  red  crimson 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  lace ;  on  which  is  laid  the  expositor,  in 
which  the  host  is  contained,  which  he  bears  with  his  own  hands. 

The  canopy  over  the,  pope's  head  is  carried  by  the  patriarchs,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops,  at  their  first  setting  out  from  St.  Peter's ;  and  after- 
wards, at  their  setting  out  frx)m  the  portico  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  prime 
nobility  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  such  as  the  Florentines  and  the 
Siennese,  who  relieve  one  another  till  the  procession  is  almost  ended ; 
when  the  Roman  conservators,  and  the  prior  of  the  captains  of  the 
several  districts,  take  it  and  carry  it  into  church. 

llie  Swiss,  who  go  on  each  side  of  the  pope,  are  cased  in  iron  from  head 
to  foot,  each  man  oirrying  a  great  two-handed  sword  unsheathed  in  his 
hand.    After  this  guard  of  cuirassiers,  the  prelates  advance  in  their  se* 
ranks,  viz.  the  apostolical  prothonotarics,  the  aud\ioT«^  W\Q  ^<c;^^^  ^ 
chamber^  tiie  genertda  of  the  orders,  the  rcferendaaciea^  oi  v>&<cet«v& 
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eery,  of  the  rignature  of  grants^  and  of  jnsiioe;  and,  lastly,  the 
companies  of  light-hone,  four  in  rank,  and  the  horses  oormd  with  Wf 
rich  trappings.     These  close  the  march. 

Sometimes  his  holiness  walks  on  foot  in  this  procession,  in  order  teat 
an  example  of  greater  respect  and  yeneration  for  ihfi  holy  Bmsnnmi, 
which  he  carries  in  his  hands.  Urhaa  Till.,  and  some  othor  popes^  kt- 
merly  carried  it  on  horsehack.  ' 

When  the  consecrated  host  is  not  carried  by  his  holiness,  the  desa  of 
tlie  sacred  college,  or  the  eldest  cardinal,  bears  it  instead  of  him,  baft  ii 
on  foot.  And  on  tlieso  occasions,  the  princes  and  ambasaadwB  do  wd 
assist  at  it. 

•The  procession  generally  lasts  about  four  hours,  although  it  has  not  abow 
a  mile  to  go ;  but  then  they  walk  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  eztran^ 
slow.  While  the  procession  continues,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  makes  a 
triple  discharge  of  all  its  artillery.  The  ^nt  salvo  is  made  when  liii 
holiness  goes  out  of  the  chapel  Paulina,  and  takes  in  his  hand  the  expo- 
sitor, in  which  the  host  is  contained.  '  The  great  culverine  of  St.  Peter's 
is  then  fired  off  to  give  the  signal.  The  iecond  salvo  is  made  when  Um 
pope  goes  out  ftrom  the  portico  of  the  great  square,  before  the  Apostolictl 
PflJace  ;  and  the  thirds  when  he  enters  into  that  of  St.  James.  The  pope's 
guards  are  all  under  arms  .during  the  procesnon,  and  two  of  the  light- 
horse  are  posted,  with  their  lances  couched,  at  the  comer  of  every  steeei 
through  which  the  procession  passes,  to  preserve  order. 

During  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  bells  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  of  the  other  churches  before  which  it  passes,  are  nng;  The 
streets  must  be  swept,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  green  leaves,  and  the 
outsidcs  of  the  houses  and  churches  must  be  hung  with  tapestry.  In  some 
parts  of  Italy,  triumphal  arches  are  raised,  adorned  with  emblems  and 
mottoes,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  Tlie  custom  of  laying  car- 
pets in  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  is  to  pass,  was  observed 
by  the  ancient  Romans  on  these  occasions.  They  likewise  had  repository 
altars,  as  is  now  the  custom,  erected  in  the  streets,  as  halting-places  for 
their  processions. 

The  officiating  priest  consecrates  two  large  hosts,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  the  procession.  Mass  being  ended,  the  tapers  are  distributed,  and 
a  sub-deacon,  clothed  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  festival,  comes  out  of 
the  sacristy,  preceded  by  two  incense-bearers  in  surplices,  with  the  thuri- 
ble in  one  hand  and  the  navicula  in  the  other.  The  two  incenae-bearers 
join  the  sub-deacon,  and  stand  by  him  on  the  outside  of  the  chancel  of  the 
altar,  till  the  march  begins.  Six  clerks  in  surplices,  with  lighted  torches 
in  their  hands,  now  range  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  foot  of  tlie  altar ; 
and  those  who  are  to  carry  the  canopy  set  themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel. 

Tlie  last  Gospel  being  read,  the  officiating  priest  makes  his  genuflexions, 
having  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  on  each  side  of  him,  and  afterwards 
goes  to  the  epistle-side ;  then  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  takes 
off  his  maniple  and  chasuble,  and  puts  on  a  white  cope.  The  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  also  put  off  their  maniples,  and  then  they  all  thicee  go  and 
^ake  a  genuflexion  on  both  knees,  bending  tlieir  boilies  very  low  in  the 

Idle  of  the  last  step  of  the  altar,  where  they  continue  a  little  time  in 
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prmjer ;  after  wliidi  the  deacon  rises  up,  and  loakes  another  gennflczion ; 
and  this  is  in  order  to  unooTer  the  expositor,  and  place  it  on  the  corporal, 
or  piece  of  fine  linen  used  at  mass.  Here  follows  a  third  genuflexion  ; 
and  then  he  comes  back,  and  stands  near  the  officiating  priee^  who  rises 
up  and  withdraws  a  little  towards  the  gospel-side ;  and  after  having 
thrice  put  incense  into  each  thurible,  he  falk  down  upon  his  knees,  witli 
the  deacon,  who  is  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  sub-deacon  at  the  left.  Tlic 
former  gives  the  thurible  to  the  officiating  priest,  who  incenses  the  blessed 
sacrament  thrice,  making  a  low  bow  botli  before  and  after.  This  triple 
incensing  being  over,  the  sub-deacon  spreads  the  veil  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  officiating  priest,  while  the  deacon  goes  up  to  the  altar,  takes  the 
expositor  from  tiience,  which  he  gives  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  after- 
wards covers  his  hands  with  the  extremities  of  tlie  veil  that  lies  over  his 
ahonlders ;  after  which,  the  officiating  priest  having  the  pix,  or  expositor, 
in  his  hands,  turns  about  to  the  right,  and  his  ministers  after  him,  when 
they  all  three  continue  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  altar,  till  such  time  as 
the  whole  procession  has  wheeled  off,  and  they  begin  the  Pange  Lingua, 

As  the  cross  is  carried  before  the  pope  whenever  be  appears  in  ])ublic 
at  Rome,  so  the  host  goes  before  him  when  he  is  upon  a  journey  ;  for  the 
Manner  of  car-  sovereign  poutiffii  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  alone, 
rying  tbe  Host  the  privilege  of  having  the  host  carried  before  them  when- 
before  the  Pope  ever  they  travcL  Several  instances  of  the  host  going  l>efore 
onajoumej.  ^^  p^p^  ^^  recorded,  but  nothing  can  enter  into  com- 
parison irith  the  pomp  with  which  it  was  carried  into  Ferrara,  in  1598, 
when  Clement  YIII.  went  to  take  possession  of  tliat  city  after  the  deatli 
of  Alplionso  of  Eete.  The  host  was  borne  in  procession  out  of  Kome,  in 
a  magnificent  tabernacle,  which  was  carried  by  eight  canons  of  the 
Vatican,  upon  a  kind  of  litter,  and  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  silk,  &c.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
with  each  a  torch  in  his  hand,  walked  before  the  host.  The  religious 
orders,  the  musicians  of  St.  Peter^s  chapel,  and  the  clergy,  with  our 
Saviour^s  cross  carried  before  them,  followed  the  brotherhood.  After- 
wards, the  host  appeared  under  the  canopy,  carried  by  eight  of  the  private 
chamberlains  of  his  holiness,  and  guarded  by  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  other 
soldiers.  After  the  host,  his  holiness  appeared,  with  a  torch  in  hand ; 
and  next  to  him  the  sacred  college,  the  prelates,  and  the  Roman  nobility, 
all  of  them  holding  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  followed  by  a  body  of 
troops.     In  this  manner  the  host  was  transported  out  of  Rome. 

It  was  carried  to  Ferrara,  on  the  back  of  a  beautiful  horse,  which  was 
adorned  with  the  most  gaudy  trappings.  His  holiness,  before  he  began 
the  march,  bent  his  knee  before  the  host,  and  did  not  rise  up  till  it  was 
out  of  sight.  The  mules  employed  to  carry  the  baggage,  and  the  lacqueys 
of  his  holiness,  carrying  his  arms,  marched  at  the  head ;  these  were 
reinforced  by  several  companies  of  soldiers,  with  their  trumpets  sounding 
as  they  marched.  After  this,  eight  led-horses  came  forward ;  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  domestics  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  all  of  them 
on  horseback. 

Next  came  two  couriers  belonging  to  the  Apostolic  See,  the  band  of 
music  of  the  pope's  chapel,  two  esquires,  two  macebearcrs,  followed  ' 
the  roaster  of  die  ceremonies  and  the  two  clerks  of  the  pontifical  du 
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Each  of  the  latter  carried^  lantern,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  laoee^  in  order 
to  light  the  host,  which  followed  immediately  after.  Two  of  the  grooiH 
of  his  holiness  held  the  reins  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  and  the  hoiK 
was  guarded  hy  a  body  of  armed  Swiss.  Afterwards  came  tlie  aacriiiUn, 
with  his  white  staff  in  his  hand,  the  badge  of  his  office,  and  followed  bjt 
great  number  of  Roman  prelates. 

After  these,  another  band  of  musicians,  and  a  company  of  laoqoeji 
belonging  to  the  baggage,  appeared,  and  five  hundred  horsemen,  in  rtxj 
magnificcRt  habits,  divided  likewise  into  companies.  The  barber,  tailor, 
and  shoemaker  of  his  holiness  joined  in  the  procession,  according  to  their 
rank.  Four  chamberlains  followed  them,  carrying  four  pontifical  caps, 
made  of  purple,  at  the  end  of  fpur  pikes.  All  the  nobility  of  Rome  and 
of  Ferrara  assisted  also  in  this  procession,  dressed  in  a  very  sumptuoin 
manner ;  and  after  these  came  the  acolytes,  the  chiefs  of  the  apostolieal 
chamber,  the  auditors  of  the  rota,  the  sub-deacons,  the  orators,  the  biahrip 
of  Ferrara  with  his  clergy,  his  holiness's  key-bearers,  his  chief  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  his  cross-bearer,  twenty  clerks  of  the  catliedral  of  Ferran, 
each  having  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  host,  when  the  procession  departed  from  Rome,  and  during  tlie 
whole  journey,  was  carried  along  with  the  baggage  ;  but  at  the  entrance 
into  Ferrara,  it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  procession.     The  pope^s 
chief-treasurer  had  bags  fixed  on  each  side  of  his  saddle,  out  of  which  be 
threw  money  to  the  people.     After  the  treasurer  came  thirty  youths  of 
the  highest  quality  in  Ferrara,  walking  on  foot,  bare-headed,  dressed  in 
cloth  of  silver,  with  little  black  cloaks,  embroidered  with  silk,  and  capsm 
their  hands,  enriched  with  golden  rodes,  pearls,  and  precious  stones.   After 
this  shining  troop  came  Pope  Clement  himself,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  very 
rich  silk,  and  having   on  his  head  a  crown   enriched   with  jew^]^  of 
immense  value.     Ho  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  tall  lacquep, 
clothed  in  long  scarlet  robes,  imder  a  canopy  of  the  finest  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  surrounded  with  a  double  range  of  guards,  very 
richly  dressed,  and  followed  by  his  Swiss,  and  an  auditor  of  the  roto,  who 
carried  his  triple  crown  after  him,  having  on  each  side  of  him   the  great 
chamberlain  and  the  chief  butler.     A  great  number  of  coaches  and  horse- 
men followed. 

During  the  whole  march,  the  faithful  sung  anthems  and  motets^  repeated 
prayers,  made  signs  of  the  cross,  igid  gave  and  received  blessings.  In  a 
word,  they  practised  all  the  exterior  tokens  of  devotion.  They  marched 
very  slowly,  and  the  clergy  both  secular  and  regular,  in  all  the  places 
through  which  the  procession  passed  in  the  night-time,  advanced  to  meet 
them,  with  a  body  of  the  militia  at  their  head.  After  the  clergy  came  tlie 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and  at  the  entrance  into  the 
city,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  air  echoed  with  spiritual  songs,  whilst 
the  people  crowded  from  all  parts,  to  come  and  adore  the  host.  People 
of  the  highest  rank,  at  the  same  time,  strove  who  should  first  present  his 
holiness  with  the  canopy. 

On  Christmas-eve,  before  the  office  of  the  ensuing  festival  begins,  the 
sovereign   pontiff  annually   blesses  a  gold-hiltcd  steorJ^  inlaid  with  pre- 

tH  stones^  wipught  in  tlie  form  of  a  dove ;   with  the  scabbard  and  belt 
ed  in  like  manner,  and  a  Ducal  /eat  fixed  on  the  point  of  it.    Hits 
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hat  18  made  of  purple-coloured  silk,  furred  with  ermine,  and  surrounded 
BleMinr  of  the  ^^^  ^  batband,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crown  adorned  with 
Sword  and  of  tbe  jcwels :  the  hat  and  sword  are  both  sent  by  his  holiness  to 
Ducal  hat  fixed  gome  potentate  for  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  affection,  or  to 
on  itt  point.  ^  great  general,  who  may  have  merited  such  a  distinction 
for  his  bravery,  exerted  against  the  enemies  of  ("hristianity.  His  holiness 
performs  the  ceremony  of  blessing  them,  clothed  with  the  albe,  the  ainict, 
and  tbe  stole,  before  he  puts  on  the  red  cope,  which  he  wears  at  the  office 
of  Christmas-night.  A  clerk  of  the  chamber  presents  to  him  the  sword, 
and  the  hat  fixed  on  the  point  of  it ;  and  after  having  pronounced  the 
blessing,  he  sprinkles  and  incenses  them  both  with  holy-wattT.  This  being 
done,  the  pope  goes  to  his  chapel,  preceded  by  the  same  clerk  of  the  cham- 
l>er,  who  walks  with  the  sword  and  the  hat  before  the  ])ontifical  cross.  If 
the  person  for  whom  these  presents  are  designed  happens  to  be  at  Rome, 
he  nijist  receive  them  from  tho  pope's  own  hand,  observing  to  kiss  both 
that  and  his  foot.  His  holiness  declares  to  him  that  the  sword  denotes 
tlie  power  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  victory  which  lie  has  gained  over  tho 
devil.  Whilst  the  sword  is  girding  on,  his  holiness  addresses  the  person 
so  honoured  as  follows  : — ''  By  thi«  sword  we  declare  you  the  defender  of 
the  Holy  Apostolical  See,  and  of  the  pontifical  sovereignty  ;  the  protector 
of  the  Holy  See  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  the  bulwark  of  the 
Church.  May  your  arm,  by  the  virtue  of  this  sword,  triumph  over  the 
enemies  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  :  may  the 
Holy  Ghost,  represented  by  the  dove,  descend  on  your  head,  and  protect 
you  against  those  for  whom  God  prepares  his  judgments,  before  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Holy  See  Apostolic,"  &c.  Such  is  the 
formula  appointed  by  Sixtus  IV.  for  this  ceremony. 

Sometimes  the  person  to  whom  the  pope  presents  the  consecrated  sword 
is  invited  to  read  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  office  ;  in  which  case  a  clerk  of 
the  chamber  girds  him  with  the  sword  over  tho  surplice,  clothes  him  with 
a  white  chasuble,  and  puts  tho  hat  upon  his  head.  After  this  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  conducts  him  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  his  holiness, 
where  he  bows  to  the  altar,  and  then  to  the  pope ;  and  after  having 
'  returned  the  consecrated  hat  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  draws 
the  consecrated  sword  out  of  the  scabbard,  touches  the  ground  with  the 
point  of  it,  waves  it  thrice  aloft,  and  after  having  brought  it  back 
gently  over  the  left  arm,  puts  it  again  into  tho  scabbard.  This  ceremony 
being  concluded,  he  goes  to  the  desk,  and  sings  the  fifth  lesson  of  the  office, 
having  first  received  the  pope's  blessing.  When  the  singing  is  finished, 
he  goes  and  kisses  the  feet  of  his  holiness ;  which  done,  his  sacerdotal 
vestments  are  taken  ofi^,  and  the  hat  is  again  fixed  on  the  point  of  the 
sword,  which  a  gentleman  holds  with  the  point  upwards  till  the  office  is 
ended.  If  the  person  for  whom  the  sword  is  consecrated  should  not  bo 
present  at  Rome,  or  is  not  able  to  read,  the  Romish  ceremonial  ordains 
that  a  derk  of  the  chamber  must  put  on  the  surplice,  and  sing  at  the  desk 
in  his  stead ;  and  that  afterwards  (if  present)  both  of  them  shall  go  and 
kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness. 

The  person  to  whom  the  sword  has  been  presented  is  then  conducted  ba* 
to  his  house  in  pomp,  by  tho  nobility  of  the  court  of  Rome.     The  sw 
is  carried  before  him,  held  aloft^  with  the  hat  fixed  on  the  point  of 
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SEC.  II. BACBAMBNTB  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC   CBXrBCH. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  acknowledges  seven  saenunents,  whidi 
number,  according  to  the  catechism  of  the  Coiincil  of  Tmrt, 
f^Zlm^ir  "    established  by  the   Scriptures,  by  the   tradition  of  die 
fathers,  and  the  authority  of  coimcils. 

These  sacraments  are  accompanied  with  seyeral  solemn  and  pubTit 
ceremonies,  with  wliich  the  Church  has  thought  fit  to  h^gliten  then, 
notwithstanding  they  are  not  essential,  since  they  can  subsist  witlh 
out  them  :  however,  they  say  that  it  would  be  a  nn  to  omit  them,  nnte 
in  cases  of  necessity.  Hence  it  is  tliat  the  Council  of  Trent  has  pro- 
nounced anathema,  against  those  who  say  that  the  ministers  of  the  sacn- 
ments  may,  without  sin,  despise,  or  omit,  at  pleasure,  the  several  ceremo- 
nies received  in  the  Church.  "  "We  are  assured,"  says  th©  Catechim  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ^'  that  these  ceremonies  give  us  a  more  strict  tdia 
of,  and,  as  it  were,  set  before  our  eyes  the  effects  which  result  from  these 
sacraments,  and  imprint  the  sanctity  which  attends  them  more  stronglj 
on  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  They  rtise  the  minds  of  such  as  obsorve 
them  religiously,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  most  exalted  things."  In 
a  word,  we  are  assured  that  they  excite  and  increase  in  us  a  true  &ith 
and  spirit  of  charity. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  defined  by  the  Church  as  one  instituted 

by  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  wash  away  original  sin,  and  all  those  actual 

ones  which  we  may  have  committed  ;  to  communicate  to  maa- 

ap  ism.  ^j^^  ^^^^  spiritual  regeneration  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  unite  them  as  living  members  to  their  head. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  as  follows: — At  the  church-door  the  priest  first  asks  the  god- 
father and  godmother  what  child  they  present  to  the  Church  ?  whether  or 
no  they  are  its  true  godfather  and  godmother  ?  if  they  l)e  resolved  to  live 
and  die  in  tlie  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith  ?  and   what  name  tlicy 
intend  to  give  it  ?     All  profane  names,  as  those  of  the  heathens  and  their 
gods,  must  be  rejected  ;  nevertheless,  those  of  Hercules,  Hannibal,  Achil- 
les, Urania,  Diana,  &c.,  are  common   enough.      A  Catholic  priest  is 
authorised  to  change  the  name  of  a  child  who  had  been  baptiied  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  or  Jacob,  by  a  Protestant  minister.  After  the  usual  questions 
have  been  asked,  the  priest  makes  an  exhortation  to  the  godfather  and 
godmother,  with  regard  to  the  devotion  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
whole  performance.     The  exhortation  being  ended,  the  priest  continues 
the  ceremony  ;  and  calling  the  child  hy  the  name  that  is  to  be  given  it, 
asks  it  as  follows  : — What  do9t  thou  demand  of  the  Church  ?     To  which 
the  godfather  answers,  Faith.    The  priest  adds.  What  it  the  fruit  off€Uth? 
The  godfather  answers,  Eternal  life,     Tlie  priest  continues.  If  you  are  «A»- 
t\rou9  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  keep  God's  commandments  :    Thou  shalt  lore 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  Sfc.     After  which  he  breathes  thnn? 
times  upon  t!ie  cliild's  face,  but  mu-st  observe  not  to  let  the  child  breathe 
'n  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  says.  Come  out  of  this  child,  thou  eril 
and  make  room  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
•  being  tlone,  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  he  makes  a  cross  on 
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he  cliild'a  forehead,  and  afterwards  another  on  its  hreast,  pronouncing 
;he8e  words :  Receive  the  etgn  of  the  croee  an  thy  forehead^  and  in  thine 
hearty  4^.  Whereupon  he  takes  off  his  cap,  repeats  a  short  prayer,  and 
laying  his  hand  gently  on  tlie  child's  head,  prays  for  him  'a  second  time. 
This  second  prayer  heing  ended,  the  priest  hlesses  the  salt  in  case  it  was 
not  hlcssed  before ;  which  being  done,  he  takes  a  little  of  it,  puts  it  into 
the  child^s  mouth,  pronouncing  these  words  :  Receive  the  salt  of  wiedom. 
He  then  repeats  a  third  prayer ;  after  which  lie  puts  on  his  cap,  and 
exorcises  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  commanding  him  to  come  forth  out  of 
him  who  is  going,  to  be  baptised,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  exorcism,  he 
again  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead,  -lays  his  hand 
on  its  head,  and  repeats  another  prayer. 

After  this  fourth  prayer,  the  priest  lays  the  end  of  the  stole  upon  the 
child,  and  taking  hold  of  his  swaddling-clothes  by  one  comer,  he  brings  it 
into  the  church ;  the  godfather  and  godmother  enter  at  the  same  time, 
and  repeat  with  the  priest  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  as 
they  advance  towards  the  font,  which  having  reached,  the  priest  exorcises 
the  devil  once  again,  and  after  the  exorcism,  takes  the  saliva  from  his 
mouth  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand ;  with  this  he  rubs  the  child's 
ears  and  nostrils,  and,  as  he  touches  his  right  ear,  repeats  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signifies  Do  thou  open  ;  the  same  which  Jesus  Cdrist  said  to  the 
man  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  Lastly,  the  assistants  pull  off  its 
swaddling-clothes,  or  at  least  strip  it  below  the  shoulders ;  during  which, 
the  priest  prepares  the  holy  oils,  &c. 

Tlie  godfather  now  takes  the  child,  ready  stripped,  and  holds  it  directly 
over  the  font ;  the  godmotlicr  then  takes  it  by  the  feet,  or  the  middle ;  both 
observing  to  turn  it  towards  the  east :  the  priest  now  asks  tlie  child, 
"  Whether  he  renounces  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps,"  &c. 
The  godfather  answers  in  the  affirmative.  This  renunciation  used  formerly 
to  be  made  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  The  priest  then  anoints  the 
child  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  after  that  lays 
aside  his  purple  stole,  and  puts  on  a  white  one  ;  when  the  child  is  again 
questioned  with  respect  to  his  belief,  to  which  the  godfather  makes  suitoble 
answers  in  his  name.  These  preliminaries  being  ended,  the  priest  takes 
some  of  the  baptismal  water,  which  he  pours  thrice  on  the  child's  head  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and,  as  he  pours  it,  says,  '^  I  baptize,"  &c.  taking  care 
to  mention  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  every  time  he  pours  it  on. 
This  being  done,  he  anoints  the  top  of  the  child's  head  with  the  chrisma, 
in  form  of  a  cross — lays  a  piece,  of  white  linen  upon  its  head,  to  represent 
the  white  garment  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  puts  a  lighted  taper  into 
the  child''s  hand,  or  rather  into  that  of  the  godfather.  Such  are  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  which  the  priest  concludes  with  an  exhortation ;  but  if 
the  child's  life  be  in  danger,  these  ceremonies  are  omitted,  upon  condition 
that  they  shall  be  observed  in  case  he  recovers  his  health ;  but  if  he  has 
all  the  sjrmptoms  of  death  upon  him,  the  midwife  baptizes  the  child  with- 
out delay. 

Adult  persons  must,  if  possible,  be  baptized  by  the  bishop  himself ;  and 
the  most  proper  time  for  this  ceremony  is  Easter,  or  Whitsun-eve,  which 
are  the  days  appointed  for  baptism  by  the  ancient  church.  The  minister 
who  baptizes,  and  the  candidate  for  baptism,  must  both  be  fasting  ;  but 
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there  is  but  very  little  difference  between  the  ceremonj  of  the  baptim  tf 
catechumens,  and  that  of  children.  The  priest  signs  the  cateehmMi 
several  times  with  the  §ign  of  the  cross ;  first  on  the  forehead,  which  Wh 
plies  that  he  mutit  take  upon  himself  the  cross  of  CnRisr ;  on  the  eui,  m 
order  that  he  may  open  them  to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  on  the 
eyes,  that  he  may  see  the  light  of  God ;  on  the  nostrils,  that  he  may  imeD 
the  fragrant  odour  of  Christ  ;  on  the  mouth,  that  he  may  utter  the  wonk 
of  life  ;  on  the  breast,  that  he  may  believe  ;  on  the  naked  shoulden,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Lord.  These  signs  of  the  cron 
are  concluded  by  three  more,  which  the  priest  makes  over  the  wbofe 
person  of  the  catechumen. 

The  candidates  for  confirmation  must  be  fasting,  and  consequently  re- 
ceive this  sacrament  in  the  morning,  because  it  was  at  that  time  of  the 
day  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the  apostles.  The  bisfaofn 
before  he  begins  the  confirmation,  proceeds  to  his  private  de- 
votions, washes  his  hands,  and  puts  on  the  white  vestments  ;  after  whidi 
he  turns  himself  about  to  the  candidates,  who  stand  in  the  same  order  u 
at  baptism,  viz.,  the  boys  on  the  right,  and  the  girls  on  the  left.  He  next 
repeats  a  prayer ;  which  being  done,  he  sits  down,  and  the  candidates 
kneel  before  him.  If  the  candidates  for  confirmation  are  very  nnmeroofi, 
the  bishop  stands  up,  and  the  candidates  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  chancel 
of  the  altar;  each  being  supported  under  the  arm  by  their  godfothem 
The  bishop  now  asks  the  name  of  each  candidate,  and  has  them  registeied, 
after  which  he  dips  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  into  the  chrisma,  tad 
therewith  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  foreheads  ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  to  the  person  confirmed,  and  str- 
ing "  Peace  be  with  you."  Immediately  after,  the  forehead  of  the  pewos 
confirmed  is  bound  with  a  slip  of  linen  about  the  breadth  of  two  fingere; 
and  the  bishop  says  to  him,  ^^  I  confirm  you  by  the  chrisma  of  salvation, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  The  ceremony  ends  with  the  blessing  of 
the  persons  confirmed,  which  is  done  by  the  bishop,  who  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  them. 

The  priest  is  the  sole  minister  empow^ered  to  consecrate  the  host,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  are  allowed  only  to  prepare  the 
„,.  p.  .  .  things  necessary  for  this  sacrament ;  he  also  has  the  privilege 
of  communicating  under  both  kinds,  that  is,  of  eating  the 
bread  and  drinking  the  wine ;  whereas,  the  laity  communicate  onlf 
under  one,  viz.,  the  bread  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  custom  was  introduced 
in  order  to  prevent  certain  accidents  which  degraded  tlic  dignity  of  the 
sacrament.  One  of  these  was,  the  overgrown  whiskers  and  beards  of 
some  who  received  it,  which,  as  they  sometimes  reached  into  the  cnp  in 
which  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was  contained,  might  by  that  means 
make  some  good  Christians  sick  at  the  stomach  ! 

Every  Catholic  ought  to  communicate  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whit«nin- 
tide,  and  Twelfth-tide ;  but  every  rjfood  one  should,  besides  the  seasons 
above  mentioned,  rec€Mve  the  sacrament  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  All-Saints, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  festival  of  his  patron,  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  baptism.  They  ouglit  to  receive  fasting,  and  bedn*ssed 
in  such  a  manner  as  best  suits  the  Christian  simplicity. 

The  priests  who   present   themselves  to  the  communion   receive  the 
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mcnuneiit  immediatelj  after  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  before  any  other 
person;  and  these  mnst  have  a  white  stole  over  the  surplice.  The 
ministers,  who  serve  at  the  altar,  communicate  in  the  habits  of  their  re- 
spective orders ;  but  the  acoljrtes,  and  other  clerks,  receive  the  Eucharist 
in  their  surplices.  After  this,  the  officiating  priest  goes  down  to  the  rails, 
in  order  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  laity ;  observing  to  begin  with 
the  person  who  stands  first  on  the  epistle-sidc.  He  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  the  host  on  the  person  that  is  to  receive,  observing  not  to  take 
his  hand  away  till  such  time  as  the  host  is  entirely  in  the  mouth  of  the 
person  receiving.  We  shall  not  take  notice  of  the  prayers,  or  other  par* 
ticulars,  mentioned  in  the  rituals. 

If,  in  administering  the  host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  the  smallest  bit  of  it 
should  happen  to  fall  on  the  ground,  it  must  be  taken  up  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  and  the  place  on  which  it  fell  must  be  covered,  for  fear  of 
treading  upon  the  least  particle  of  it :  they  must  afterwards  scrape  the 
floor,  and  throw  the  shavings  into  the  sacristy,  and  wash  the  place  very 
clean  :  if  it  should  happen  to  fall  upon  the  napkin,  or  the  veil,  &c.,  such 
part  of  it  must  be  washed,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the  sacristy ;  if  it 
fall  on  the  vestments  of  the  officiating  priest,  the  part  must  bo  observed, 
and  afterwards  washed. 

The  blessed  sacrament  is  administered  as  a  Viaticum,  or  provision  for  a 
journey,  to  those  whose  life  is  in  danger.  The  sick  person  must  receive  it 
-,.  ^.  .  fasting,  provided  he  can  do  so  with  safety ;  and  if  he  be  not 
'  able  to  swallow  the  whole  wafer,  a  piece  of  it  may  l>e  given 
him,  and  afterwards  some  liquid ;  but  the  host  must  not  be  dipped  in  any 
liquid  beforehand,  on  pretence  that  the  sick  person  will  be  tlie  better  able 
to  swallow  it. 

In  case  the  sick  person  throws  up  the  wafer,  and  that  the  particles  of  it 
plainly  appear,  they  must  be  put  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  carried  to  the 
church,  and  there  deposited  in  some  holy  and  decent  place,  ^^  till  such  time 
as  they  are  corrupted^  after  which  they  shall  be  cast  into  the  Sacrarium^ 
or  Piscina  ;  but  if  the  pieces  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  wliat  he  has 
vomited  up  must  be  wiped  with  ])iece8  of  tow,  and  these  must  afterwards 
be  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  sacrary."  The  priest  must  take 
care  not  to  give  those  the  viaticum  who  are  troubled  with  a  continual 
coughing,  or  are  not  able  to  swallow  or  consume  the  host,  for  fear  of  any 
accident  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament. 

Whenever  the  viaticum  is  to  be  carried  to  any  place,  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  the  chamber,  in  which  the  sick  person  lies,  very  clean,  and,  also, 
all  those  parts  of  the  house  through  which  the  host  is  to  pass ;  and  they 
should,  likewise,  be  strewed  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs.  The  host 
must  be  laid  on  a  table  very  neatly  covered,  on  which  two  candlesticks, 
with  two  lighted  tapers  in  them,  shall  be  set ;  also  a  drinking-glass ;  a 
vessel  full  of  wine  or  water  to  purify  or  wash  the  fingers,  and  a  white  cloth 
to  lay  before  the  sick  person.  In  case  the  viaticum  be  carried  in  public, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  rector  gives  notice  to  his 
parishioners,  by  ringing  a  bell,  to  prepare  themselves  to  accompany  the 
blessed  sacrament  with  tapers  and  torches ;  to  support  the  canopy,  or  give 
some  other  exterior  nuurks  of  their  devotion  and  respect.  Being  assembled, 
the  priest  washes  his  hands,  as  is  usual  in  the  celebration  of  the  divina 
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mjBteries,  and  of  such  ceremonies  as  are  peif<»rmed  hj  him  in 
consecrations,  &c.  He  then  puts  on  the  surplioey  the  stole,  the  rhunWn, 
and  goes  up  to  the  altar,  accompanied  or  followed  by  other  priests  tr 
clerks.  Here  he  falls  upon  his  knees,  repeats  a  private  prajrer  ;  and  afts^ 
wards  rising  up,  puts  a  white  scarf  ahout  his  neck,  spreads  the  corponl 
on  the  altar,  opens  the  tnhemacle ;  kneels  down  a  second  time  at  takii| 
out  the  ciborium  or  pix,  which  he  lajs  upon  the  corporal ;  kneels  a  thiri 
time  when  he  has  opened  it ;  and  after  having  viewed  the  host,  coven  k 
with  its  little  oval  lid,  and  takes  it  in  both  his  hands,  which  are  folded  ii 
the  ends  of  the  scarf  that  is  about  his  neck.  He  then  goes  nndsr  tfat 
canopy,  and  a  clerk,  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand,  walks  forsmoift; 
and  two  other  clerks,  the  one  holding  the  holy  water,  the  corporals,  sad 
the  purificatories,  and  the  other  the  ritual  and  a  little  bell,  march  iiiiii» 
diately  after  him.  Next  come  those  who  carry  the  torches ;  and  Isflt^ 
the  priest,  walking  under  the  canopy,  and  carrying  the  host  raised  as  hi^ 
as  his  breast.  If  the  priest  carry  the  viaticum  to  a  considerable  dintsniT^ 
the  host  must  be  put  in  a  little  silver  box,  or  pix,  inclosed  in  a  stuff  pnne^ 
and  hung  about  his  neck. 

The  priest,  on  coming  into  the  sick  man's  apartment,  bids  peace  to  the 
house,  and  goes  towards  the  table,  on  "Arhich  he  spreads  the  corponi,  ii 
order  to  set  the  pix,  or  ciborium,  upon  it.  This  being  done,  he,  and  evoy 
person  present,  worship  the  host.  He  then  sprinkles  the  sick  person,  sad 
also  the  room ;  during  which,  anthems  are  sung,  and  prayers  are  repested 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  After  this,  he  opens  the  ciborium,  takes  oni  • 
consecrated  wafer  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand,  ob- 
serving to  hold  it  a  little  aloft  over  the  top  of  the  ciborium,  whidi  1m 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  and,  turning  about,  advances  towards  the  wA 
man,  in  order  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  him. 

The  communion  being  ended,  the  priest  places  the  ciborium  upon  the 
table,  observing  to  make  a  genuflexion  at  the  same  time ;  and  afterwarda 
rubs  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  which  he  took  up  the  host,  upon  the  brim 
of  the  ciborium ;  so  that  if  any  little  piece  of  the  wafer  should  happen 
to  stick  to  it,  he  may  shake  it  into  it.  Pie  afterwards  shuts  the  ciborium, 
and  covers  it  with  a  little  veil,  kneeling  at  the  same  time ;  then  ho 
washes  the  finger  and  thumb  which  touched  the  host  with  wine  and 
water,  presented  him  by  those  of  the  house. 

Til  is  act  of  devotion  concludes  with  prayers  and  exhortations.  If  any 
consecrated  wafers  be  left  in  the  pix,  or  ciborium,  the  priest,  after  having 
blessed  the  sick  person,  returns  to  the  church,  attended  by  the  same  per- 
sons who  accompanied  him  to  the  sick  man's  house.  Being  come  into  tho 
church,  he  pronounces  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  sovereign  pontiffi 
and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  gives  them  his  blessing ;  but  in  caae 
there  are  no  more  wafers  in  the  pix,  the  priest  returns  without  any 
formality,  after  having  repeated  the  prayers  used  after  the  communion 
of  the  sick.  If  the  sick  person  be  just  expiring,  the  priest  omits  all  the 
prayers,  &c.,  and,  in  giving  him  the  viaticum,  repeats  two  or  three 
words  only. 

When  tlie  viaticum  is  given  to  a  priest,  he  ought  to  haye  a  surplice 
on,  and,  over  it,  a  white  stole,  disposed  crosswise  over  his  breast. 

If  a  priest  be  obliged  to  carry  the  viaticum  to  any  person  infected 
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nitb  the  plagne^^lie  most  go  within  nine  or  ten  paces  of  the  house,  taking 
Hure  to  stand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wind  may  he  at  his  hack.     He 
BOW  encloses  the  consecrated  wafer  between  two  common  ones ;  and,  after 
having  wrapped  up  the  whole  in  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  lays  it  on  the 
gromid,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  place  infected,  and  covers  it 
with  a  stone,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  wind  and  raiu.     This  being 
done,  the  priest  draws  back,  and  the  sick  person,  or  his  attendant,  being 
instructed  by  the  priest,  comes  and  takes  up  the  wafer,  which  is  the  con- 
secrated host.     The  priest  then  says  the  prayers,  and  performs  the  cere- 
monies, which  are  usually  repeated,  both  before  and  after  the  communion. 
The  like  precaution  is  observed  in  giving  extreme  unctiou  to  persons 
iDfected  with  the  plague.     They  take  a  long  wand,  or  rod,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  piece  of  tow,  or  cotton,  dipped  in  the  holy  oil,  is  fixed,  with 
which  the  sick  person  is  anointed  once,  and  with  the  usual  words.     After 
this,  they  run  the  end  of  the  wand  and  the  cotton  into  a  fire  purposely 
prepared  in  a  chafing-dish. 

The  bishops  have  power  to  absolve  sinners  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  dioceses,  and  rectors  in  their  parishes.     Other  priests  and 
monks  must  have  an  express  approbation  from  the  bishop 
C^ufc»»ion  i^fQj^  ii^Qy  jy-e  allowed  to  hear  confession.     However,  there 
are  certain  cases  reserved  to  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  their 
penitentiaries. 

Fasting,  prayers,  alms,  abstinence  from  such  pleasures  and  things  as 
we  chiefly  delight  in,  are  the  general  conditions  of  penance.  There  are 
others  of  a  more  particular  kind ;  as,  to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  Ave- 
Marias,  Pater-nosters,  and  Credos ;  to  kneel,  or  salute  the  host  a  stated 
number  of  times ;  to  give  one's-self  a  certain  number  of  stripes ;  to  wear 
a  hair-shirt,  or  a  girdle  made  of  horse-hair,  &c.,  next  to  the  skin.  It 
would  be  endless,  however,  to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  such  particu- 
lars. Those  who  cannot  hit  upon  austerities  severe  enough  for  their  pur- 
poee  will  meet  with  sufficient  instructions  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  Golden  Legend. 

The  confessor  must  have  a  surplice  over  his  cassock,  with  a  purple 
stole  and  square  cap ;  he  must  hear  confession  in  the  church,  and  at  that 
part  of  it  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  high  altar,  i.  e.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nave,  being  the  most  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  in  the 
confessional,  or  confession-chair,  which  is  the  tribunal  of  penance.  The 
confessional  must  be  open  before,  and  have  one  or  two  lattice-windows  in 
it.  Opposite  to  the  penitent  is  placed  an  imago  of  the  crucifix,  or  some 
mystery  of  the  Passion.  Confession  must  be  made  in  the  day-time,  and, 
if  possible,  when  there  are  people  in  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  penitent 
is  come  up  to  the  confessional,  he  must  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
ask  the  confessor  s  blessing. 

The  confessor  must  then  be  seated^  his  body  upright,  his  cap  on  his 
head,  his  face  covered,  and  his  ear  stooped  towards  the  penitent.  The  peni- 
tent should  be  generally  kneeling,  and  his  or  her  hands  clasped.  Women 
and  young  maidens  must  not  come  to  confession  with  their  breasts  bare, 
Off  their  arms  uncovered. 

Gonfendon  being  ended,  ihe  confessor  nnoovers  himself,  in  order  to  ab- 
solve the  penitent ;  and,  aocordingly,  he  recommends  him  to  thft  dviiBA 

1^ 
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meroy,  stretchy  out  his  right  hand  towards  him,  beggi^  God  to 
hiB  sins ;  after  which,  he  puta  on  his  square  cap,  giTea  him  the 
in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  adds,  holding  his  right  hand  alvqi 
lifted  up  towards  the  penitent,  that  he  absoWes  him,  by  CHRisi^a 
rity,  in  the  name  of  the  FaJtker^  S^e.  He  then  takes  off  his  cap  a 
time,  and  prajs  to  God  that  *^  Our  Saviour's  passion,  the  merits  of  Ai 
H0I7  Virgin,  and  of  all  the  siunts,  may  conspire  to  rraiii  the  penitent^i 

When  the  penitent  has  completed  the  penance  enjoined  him,  he 
to  the  bishop  or  his  penitentiary,  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  reeta^ 
to  prove  that  he  has  fulfilled  it ;  after  which  they  proceed  tpUi 
AbwluUon    '©conciliation  with  the  Church.     This  recondiiatioii  was  to 
merly  performed  on  Holy  Thursday.     But  whether  it  hi9|Ni 
on  this  or  any  other  day  of  public  worship,  the  penitent  must  come  to  Hn 
church-door,  on  the  day  appointed  him  for  receiving  abeolutico.    TW 
Boman  pontifical  enjoins  that  he  shall  be  there  upon  his  knees,  with  n 
nnlighted  taper  in  his  hand.  He  must  likewise  be  in  a  plain  and  ordimiy 
dress,  without  his  weapons,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  and  bare-headed ;  in  ai 
humble  and  contrite  manner,  and  with  a  dejected  countenance :  woomo 
must  be  veiled.      Immediately  before  the  parochial  massi,   tlie  pM| 
clothed  in  his  albe,  or  surplice,  and  the  purple  stole,  shall  give  the  peoph 
notice  that  the  penitent  or  penitents  are  going  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church.      He  then  shall  exhort  the  congregation  to  pray  lor  then; 
shall  fiill  prostrate  before  the  altar,  and  pronounce  some  prayers,  lAoA 
are  answered  by  the   congregation.      These  prayers  are  composed  of 
passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  selected  by  the  Church.     The  piayen 
being  ended,  the  priest  goes  to  the  church-door,  and  makes  a  preUy  kMf 
exhortation  to  the  penitents ;  which  being  done,  he  takes  them  by  fts 
hand  and  leads  them  into  the  church.  But  in  case  they  have  been  ezoom- 
municated,  he  then,  before  he  re-unites  them  to  the  body  of  the  faithfiil, 
sits  down,  puts  on  liis  cap,  and  repeats  the  Miserere  ;  the  penitent  beiag 
at  his  feet,  the  congregation  upon  their  knees,  and  the  clergy  standiiig* 
At  every  verse  of  the  Miserere^  the  priest  strikes  the  excoromunictted 
penitent  on  the  shoulder  with  a  little  stick,   or  whip  made  of  cordi. 
The  Roman  ritual  and  the  pontifical  ordain,  that  the  penitent  who  it 
absolved  in  this  manner  shall  be  stripped  to  his  shirt,   as  low  as  bii 
shoulders.     The  priest  then  asks  the  penitent  the  occasion  of  his  comisg 
hither,  and  after  that  says  to  him.  Receive  the  eign  of  the  erose  of  Cbbdt 
and  Christianity^  tchieh  thou  hadet  borne  before^  but  renounced  by  the  erf^ 
into  which  thou  didst  unhappily  fall.     This  ceremony,  as  all  the  preceding} 
must  be  followed  by  some  prayers  ;  and  afterwards  the  litanies  are  to  U 
sung,  the  people  being  upon  their  knees. 

The  rituals  define  extreme  unction  to  be  a  sacrament  that  gives  all  nA 
Christians  as  are  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  a  fio^ 
remission  of  their  remaining  sins,  inspires  them  with  gneb  to 
Unction.  ^^^^  ^^b  patience  the  pains  and  troubles  of  their  infinnitfi 
endues  them  with  strength  sufficient  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  restores  them  to  health,  provided  it  be  for  the  good  of  their 
souls.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church  makes  extreme  unction  a  sacrameat, 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  above  defiinitioB. 

The   form   of  the  sacrament  of   extreme  unction  consiata  in  tiMe 
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-words :  "  May  God,  by  hw  holy  anointing,  and  his  most  pious  mercy, 
grant  yon  the  pardon  of  all  the  sins  you  may  ha^e  committed."  The 
Iciest  pronounces  this  form  of  words  while  he  is  anointing  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  proper  for  it,  because  they  have  been  the  occitsion,  or 
served  as  so  many  instruments  for  sin,  whereof y  to  use  the  words  of  Alet^s 
Ritual,  ihi$  $aerament  purges  the  dregs^  i.  e.  those  sins  which  tw  hat>e  not 
been  careful  enough  to  repent  of.  This  sacrament,  therefore,  compensates  for 
ike  defects  of  past  repentance. 

The  priest  is  the  only  minister  of  this  sacrament,  which  is  administered 
to  none  but  those  who  are  afflicted  with  some  mortal  disease,  or  those  who 
have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  are  likewise  extremely  infirm. 
But  extreme  unction  b  not  administered  to  criminals  condemned  to  die ; 
and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  criminal  is  not  in  a  state  of 
death,  either  by  disease  or  any  other  infirmity.  Extreme  unction  is  like- 
wise refused  to  those  who  are  impenitent ;  and  in  case  a  sick  person  dies 
while  he  is  anointing,  the  ceremony  must  immediately  be  discontinued. 

As  the  dissolution  of  the  sick  person  approaches,  the  priest  must  get 
ready  seven  balls  of  cotton,  to  wipe  those  parts  which  are  to  be  anointed 
w^ith  the  holy  oil,  some  crumbs  of  bread  to  rub  his  fingers  with,  water  to 
wash  them,  a  napkin  to  wipe  them,  and  a  taper  to  light  him  during  the 
ceremony.  Before  he  goes  to  the  sick  person,  he  must  sanctify  himself  by 
prayer  ;  after  which  he  must  wash  his  hands,  put  on  a  surplice  and  the 
purple  stole ;  he  must  take  the  vessel  in  which  the  holy  oils  are  contained, 
covered  with  a  purple  veil,  or  shut  up  in  a  bag  of  the  same  colour,  and 
carry  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  let  the  oil  run  out.  If  he  go  a  great 
distance  off,  he  need  not  put  on  his  surplice  and  his  stole  till  he  come  to 
the  door  of  the  sick  person,  and  in  that  case  he  must  carry  the  vessel  of 
oils  in  a  purse,  and  hang  it  about  his  neck,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
viaticum  is  sometimes  carried  to  the  sick.  The  priest  must  be  attended  by 
the  clerk,  who  must  carry  the  cross  without  a  staff,  the  vessel  of  holy 
water,  the  sprinkler,  and  the  ritual.  They  must  not  ring  the  little  bell  by 
the  way,  but  the  priest  must  offer  up  some  prayers,  with  a  low  voice,  in 
favour  of  the  sick. 

On  entering  into  the  sick  person's  apartment,  he  repeats  the  ordinary 
form  of  words.  Pax  huic  domuiy  et  omnibus  hahiiantihus  in  ea^ — i.  e.  Peace 
he  to  this  housSy  &c.  After  having  taken  off  his  cap,  and  set  the  vessels 
of  the  holy  oils  upon  the  table,  he  gives  the  sick  person  the  cross  to  kiss ; 
afterwards  takes  the  sprinkler,  sprinkles  the  sick  person,  the  apartment, 
and  the  assistants,  with  holy  water  in  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  same  time 
repeating  the  anthem,  Asperges  rw,  &c.  He  tells  the  sick  person,  by  way 
of  exhortation,  that  he  would  commit  the  utmost  sacrilege,  in  case  he 
presumed  to  receive  extreme  unction  without  having  first  settled  his 
conscience ;  but  in  case  he  is  speechless  and  is  not  sensible,  the  priest 
exhorts  him  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  which  exhortation  miuit  certainly 
have  a  wonderful  efficacy  after  the  sick  person  has  lost  his  senses.  If  the 
sick  person  discovers  any  tokens  of  contrition,  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
absolution,  which  must  be  followed  by  an  exhortation,  and  that  by  a 
prayer.  But  before  absolution,  the  sick  person  must  either  re])eat  the 
Con/lteor  himself,  or,  in  case  he  be  not  able  to  do  it,  the  clerk  must  pro- 
nounce it  for  him.    The  priest  most  then  add  for  the  biqIl  person,  thu 
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to  perform  the  ceremony  of  extreme  nnction^  all  the  penoos 

fitll  down  upon  their  knees ;  and  whilst  the  anointing  is  perfenaad,  ttif 

mnst  repeat  the  penitential  psalms  and  litanies  for  the  sake  of  his  sod. 

The  anointing  is  performed  in  this  manner :  the  priest  dips  ihs  ttsui 

of  his  right  hand  into  the  oils  of  the  infirm  ;  he  anoints  in  iJie  forai  rfi 

cross,  and  pronounces  some  words  snitahle  to  the  anointing  of  aseh  p«i; 

whilst  the  derk  lights  him  with  a  consecrated  tapor,  and  holds  s  haask 

ft  dish,  in  which  the  pieces  of  cotton  are  laid.    The  priest  begisi  hf 

anointing  the  right  eye,  observing  that  the  eyelid  is  shut  ;  he  next  SBonil 

the  left  eye,  and  in  the  mean  while  repeats  these  words :  itfiogf  God^  iff  lb 

holy  anointinff^  and  by  hit  most  piout  mercy ^  pardon  you  ik$  tmM  yom  km 

commuted  by  the  eyee.    If  the  priest  be  accompanied  by  s  tAergymem  vhi 

is  in  holy  orders,  he  must  wipe  the  part  which  has  been  anointed,  ott«- 

wise  the  priest  must  wipe  it  himself.     The  eyes  being  anointed,  he  p«^ 

oeeds  to  the  ears,  observing  to  repeat  the  proper  form  of  words.     AlUr 

the  ears,  he  anoints  the  nostrik,  but  not  the  tip  of  the  nose.     He  aftv- 

wards  proceeds  to  the  mouth,  and  anoints  the  lips,  the  mouth  bring  sbni 

He  anoints  the  hands  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  then  he  piweeAi 

to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  afterwards  advances  upwards  to  the  r«in%  W 

this  for  men  only  ;  nor  are  they  anointed  in  this  part,  but  when  tbsy  eaa 

be  easily  turned  in  their  beds,  or  be  laid  down  in  them  without  dangar. 

The  anointing  being  ended,  the  priest  rubs  those  fingers  whidi  have 

touched  the  oil,  and  afterwards  wa^es  his  hands.     The  crumbs  of  bnad 

with  which  he  rubbed  his  fingers,  and  the  water  with  which  he  waaiied 

them,  must  be  thrown  into  the  fire.     The  pieces  of  cotton  that  have  beai 

employed  in  anointing  are  carried  into  the  church,  where  they  are  bomedi 

and  the  ashes  are  thrown  into  the  sacrarium. 

The  anointing  being  ended,  the  priest  repeats  some  prayers,  which  are 
followed  by  an  exhortation  to  the  sick  ;  after  which  the  priest  goes  away, 
leaving  a  crucifix  with  the  sick  person,  in  order  that  the  representation  of 
his  dying  Saviour  may  administer  some  consolation  to  him. 

When  the  sick  person  has  expired,  the  priest,  standing  uncovered,  ssji 
a  response,  in  which  the  saints  and  angels  are  invoked  to  assist  the  soal  of 
CemnoniM  ^^^  deceased  :  he  afterwards  repeats  a  prayer.  At  the  saflM 
obwrved  at  time  orders  are  sent  to  toll  the  bell,  to  give  notice  of  the  sick 
Funcrmli.  person's  death,  by  which  every  one  is  reminded  to  pray  fcf 
his  soul. 

Then  the  priest  withdraws ;  and  the  corpse  is  thus  put  in  order.   They 
wash  some  parts  of  it,  close  its  eyes  and  mouth,  according  to  the  anoeni 
practice ;  and,  wrapping  it  in  a  shroud,  or  leaving  it  with  the  clothes  0Di 
as  in  Italy,  they  lay  it  in  a  decent  place,  observing  to  put  a  little  crucifix 
in  its  hands,  which  must  lie  upon  its  breast :  sometimes  the  hands  are  laid 
crosswise.     A  vessel  full  of  holy  water,  and  a  sprinkler,  must  be  placed 
at  its  feet,  in  order  that  those  who  come  to  pay  him  their  last  respecU 
may  sprinkle  both  themselves  and  the  corpse  with  holy  water.     In  the 
meantime,  some  clergyman  must  stay  by.  the  corpse,  and  pray  for  the 
deceased,  till  such  time  as  he  is  laid  in  the  earth.     If  the  deceased  was  a 
priest,  or  of  any  other  order  in  the  Church,  he  must  have  the  tonson 
according  to  his  order,  and  his  sqnaxe  oa^  m^  i^  liUla  enoss  on  Ins 
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It  WM  aociently  the  cnstom,  as  soon  am  aoy  peraon  died,  to  send  for 
•ome  oiergymm,  who  always  spent  the  night  with  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  and  discoursed  with  them  abont  the  word  of  God,  for  their 
instznction.  They  used  to  sing  psalms  by  anthems  or  verses,  the  one 
aoawering  the  other.  They  also  recommended  tlic  soul  of  the  deceased  to 
God,  and  besought  him  to  preserve  it  from  hell,  &c. 

Priests  and  ecclesiastics,  after  their  decease,  are  all  clothed  in  habits 
suitable  to  their  respective  ranks ;  and  the  corpse  of  a  clergyman  is  carried 
to  the  grave  by  the  clergy  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  layman 
IB  carried  by  the  laity.  Ecclesiastics  do  not  put  on  mourning  for  their 
relations,  nor  accompany  them  to  the  grave  in  the  same  order  with  lay 
relations,  but  walk  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in  their  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments. 

Church-yards  being  the  places  generally  used  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  the  bishop  blesses  them  solemnly  in  the  manner  following  : — The 

CeremoDT  ^^^  before  the  day  on  which  the  blessing  is  to  be  performed, 
ef  bleftUDg  a  wooden  cross,  of  the  height  of  a  man,  must  be  set  up  in  the 
Chorcb-yanU.  middle  of  the  church-yard,  and  four  smaller  ones  are  to  be  set 
up  at  the  comers.  Before  the  cross  a  piece  of  wood  must  be  placed, 
about  sixteen  inches  high,  on  which  wood  three  tapers  are  placed,  when 
the  blessing  is  performed.  The  next  morning,  before  the  ceremony  begins, 
a  carpet  must  be  spread  in  the  church-yard  near  the  cross;  and  the  several 
things  necessary  for  the  blessing  of  the  place  must  be  got  ready ;  viz. 
holy  water,  the  thuribles,  tapers,  &c.  Then  the  priest,  being  clothed  in 
his  sacerdotal  vestments,  comes  out  of  the  sacristy  in  procession,  attended 
by  an  exorcist,  or  acolyte,  carrying  the  holy  water ;  another  with  the 
thurible  ;  two  clerks,  carrying  the  ritual,  and  three  tapers,  made  of  white 
wax ;  and  the  whole  choir,  walking  two  and  two,  with  the  officiating 
priest  in  the  rear. 

Having  arrived  at  the  church-yard,  they  range  themselves  round  the 
cross,  or  crosses,  and  the  officiating  priest  makes  a  short  discourse  to  the 
assistants,  on  the  holiness,  the  privileges,  and  immunities  of  church-yards. 
After  this,  three  tapers  are  lighted  up  before  the  cross  which  stands  in  the 
middle ;  and  if  there  be  one  at  each  angle  of  the  church-yard,  three  are 
lighted  up  before  these  also.  The  officiating  priest  now  rises,  repeats  a 
prayer,  which  is  followed  by  the  chanting  of  the  litanies ;  and  at  the 
repeating  of  these  words.  We  beteech  t/iee  to  purify  and  bleu  this  church- 
yard^ he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  does  the  same  a  second  time, 
when  he  repeats  them  for  the  sanctification  of  the  church-yard ;  and  a 
third,  in  repeating  them  for  the  consecration.  The  litanies  being  ended, 
the  officiating  priest  sprinkles  the  middle  cross  with  holy  water ;  and 
whilst  an  anthem  and  the  Muerere  are  sung,  he  goes  round  the  church- 
yard, and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water.  He  afterwards  takes  one  of  the 
lighted  tapers,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  sets  it  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  then  takes  the  other  two,  and  sets  them  on  the  two  arms  of  the 
cross.  -  At  last,  the  whole  ceremony  ends  with  incensing  and  sprinkling 
the  crosses  thrice  with  holy  water. 

The  common  custom  among  Roman  Catholics  is  to  keep  a  corpse  four- 

FniMnl     ftud-twenty  hours  above  ground ;  but  in  %ome  cjcs\iTL\»Tv«^*'>^> V 
CMMMDifli.  ^•pt  &re  or  ax  da^jM,  particularly  inHoWtnA^  ^YL^ost^  \^i^sb  ^ 
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kept  Boven.  The  oeremonies  ordained  hy  the  lUiiab  to  thoM  mte  « 
allowed  Christian  burial  vary  in  oertain  cirenmetanoee ;  Imt  in  gMML 
when  the  time  is  come  for  the  corpse  to  be  carried  to  diinrdi,  notiea  ikmm 
must  be  giyen  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell  to  the  priests,  and  other 
whose  province  it  is  to  assist  at  the  funeral,  to  assemble  in  piroper 
clothed  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  in  the  church  where  they  an  ti 
pray.  After  this,  the  rector  puts  his  black  stole  and  ohaaoble  over  kii 
surplice,  and  they  all  set  out  to  the  house  where  the  oorpoe  lies :  As 
exorcist,  carrpng  the  holy  water,  walks  first ;  next  the  croea-beaier  ;  afle^ 
wards  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  and  last  of  all,  the  officiating  priest.  TW 
corpse  of  the  deceased  must  be  either  laid  out  at  the  street-door,  or  in  sbbi 
apuiment  near  it,  with  his  feet  turned  towards  the  street ;  the  ctMn  hmf 
surrounded  with  four  or  six  lighted  tapers  of  yellow  wax,  in  as  maajhtgi 
candlesticks. 

When  the  clergy  are  come  to  the  house  where  the  corpse  lies,  the  croM- 
bearer  plants  himself^  if  possible,  at  the  head  of  it ;  the  officiating  priest 
over-against  him,  at  the  feet ;  the  person  who  carries  the  holy  water,  • 
little  behind  the  officiating  priest,  at  his  right  hand;  and  the  other 
of  the  choir  range  themselves  on  each  side,  observing  to  stand 
farther  off  from  the  officiating  priest,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  or  supe- 
riority in  the  Church.  Everything  must  be  ordered  in  ibis  manner, 
provided  there  be  room  for  it;  for  it  often  happens,  that  the  croas  stands  at 
the  door  on  that  side  where  the  funeral  is  to  go,  and  that  the  choir  are  ohlip^ 
to  range  themselves  on  each  side,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  officialiBg 
priest  in  the  middle.  During  this  interval,  the  tapers  and  torches  i 
yellow  wax  are  lighted,  and  given  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  csnj 
them. 

The  officiating  priest  now  standing  before  the  cross,  with  his  fiioe  tonied 
towards  the  body,  the  assistant  who  carries  the  holy  water  presents  him 
with  the  sprinkler,  with  which  the  priest  sprinkles  the  corpse  thrice,  with- 
out saying  a  word. 

Then  follow  certain  other  ceremonies,  after  which  the  corpse  is  carried 
to  the  church,  where  the  service  for  the  dead  b  read,  and  also  mass,  if  the 
time  will  permit. 

Prayers  now  follow ;  the  corpse  is  again  sprinkled  ;  after  which  it  ii 
carried  to  the  grave  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  to  tbe 
church. 

Being  come  to  the  grave,  the  whole  company  pull  off  their  hats,  and 
draw  up  in  much  the  same  order  as  at  church.  The  bearers  lay  the 
corpse  near  the  grave,  with  its  feet  turned  towards  the  east,  it  being 
affirmed  that  Jssus  Christ  was  buried  in  that  manner.  If  the  corpse  be 
buried  in  the  church,  its  feet  must  be  turned  towards  the  altar ;  but  those 
of  priests  must  have  their  heads  turned  in  a  contrary  direction. 

After  the  body  has  been  laid  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  officiating 
priest  blesses  it  by  a  prayer,  in  which  he  makes  the  general  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  who  have  been  interred  therein.  The  prayer  being  ended, 
he  again  sprinkles  and  incenses  the  body,  and  also  the  grave  thrioe.  He 
afterwards  begins  this  anthem,  E^  turn  Remrrectio^  &c.,  /  am  ik§  rmur- 
rectum  and  the  life^  &«.,  and  concludes  with  the  Beqmem.  Tbea  the 
'iating  priest  performs  a  third  time  the  triple  spriakliiig   of  tbe 
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corpse  with  holy  water,  but  does  not  incense  it ;  which  is  followed  by 
another  prayer,  with  the  anthem.  Si  iniquitatsty  and  the  De  profundii. 
The  body  being  laid  in  the  grave,  the  relations  and  firiends  of  the  deceased 
come,  before  the  earth  is  thrown  into  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water, 
in  their  turns.  When  the  grave  has  been  filled  up,  the  company  condole 
with  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  they  all  return  to  the  church,  where, 
after  the  mass  for  the  deceased  is  ended,  the  funeral  sermon  is  preached. 

Sometimes  the  funeral  happens  in  a  season  when  mass  cannot  be  said  ; 
in  which  case,  the  ceremony  is  performed  with  much  greater  simplicity  ; 
for  then  the  corpse  is  only  sprinkled  and  incensed  by  a  priest  clothed  in 
his  black  chasuble,  and  accompanied  with  two  clerks,  the  one  carrying  the 
cross,  and  the  other  the  sprinkler  and  the  thurible. 

Independently  of  the  age  requisite  for  marriage,  the  liberty  of  contracting 
so  solemn  an  engagement,  and  the  publication  of  the  bans,  the  rituals 
require  further,  ^^That  the  persons  to  be  joined  together  in 
of  ^™®°*"  matrimony  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  that  they  should  know  the  nature  of  the  sacrament 
of  marriage,  its  ends  and  obligations ;  and  that  they  should  first  confess 
themselves,  and  receive  the  sacrament,  before  they  join  themselves  together 
for  ever. 

When  the  priest  in  his  proper  vestments  goes  to  the  altar,  he  is  preceded 
by  one  or  two  clerks  in  their  surplices,  carrying  the  holy-water  ])ot,  the 
sprinkler,  the  ritual,  and  a  little  basin,  in  which  to  put  the  ring  when  it  is 
to  be  blessed.  After  he  has  said  the  usual  prayer  for  the  couple,  he  ad- 
vances towards  them  on  the  last  step  of  the  altar ;  the  man  standing  on  the 
epistle  and  the  woman  on  the  gospel  side,  so  that  the  man  stands  at  the 
woman's  right  band.  The  relations  and  witnesses  stand  behind  them. 
Then  the  priest  asks  the  couple  their  names  and  surnames ;  which  is  only 
a  formality,  their  names  being  already  known  to  him,  by  the  publication 
of  the  bans,  and  by  a  certificate  confirming  the  same,  which  the  couple  are 
obliged  to  produce  at  the  time.  '  He  afterwards  addresses  himself  to  the 
man  and  woman  separately,  in  their  mother-tongue,  calling  them  both  by 
their  proper  names,  and  asks  the  man  whether  he  will  have  such  a  one  for 
his  wife  ?  and  the  woman  whether  she  will  have  such  a  one  for  her  hus- 
band ?  Reciprocal  consent  is  absolutely  requisite  in  this  case,  and  without 
it  the  marriage  would  be  null.  After  mutual  consent  has  been  given,  by 
expressly  answering  "  Yes,"  the  priest,  who  before  was  covered,  uncovers 
himself,  takes  the  couple  by  the  hand,  and  making  them  join  hands,  says, 
Effopinffo  vas  in  matrimoniumy  &c.;  that  is,  I  join  you  together  in  marriagey 
in  the  name  of  the  Father^  &c.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  them,  and  then  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water.  This  being 
done,  he  blesses  the  wedding-ring,  and  sprinkles  it  also  with  holy  water,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  after  which  he  gives  it  to  the  man,  who  puts  it  on  the 
wedding-finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand.  Tliis  ring  is  the  pledge  of  the 
conjugsd  chastity  and  fidelity  which  the  wife  owes  the  husband.  To  all 
this  the  priest  adds  some  prayers ;  after  which  follows  an  exhortation  to 
the  married  couple  and  to  the  assembly,  and  afterwards  mass. 

The  married  couple  are  blessed  in  the  following  manner,  when  the 
woman  is  a  virgin,  and  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  chastity : — The 
jHTiest^  after  the  oflbrtory,  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  the 
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eouple  make  wliat  oblation  they  think  |»oper ;  the  husband  fiiili  airi  At 
wife  afterwards.  The  priest  likewise  repeats  some  prajars  ;  and  As  oh» 
monj  ends  with  an  exhortation  to  the  manned  couple.  The  smbjeeiof  Iha 
exhortation  is  on  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  life,  the  end  and  design  d 
marriage,  reciprocal  love^  &c. ;  after  which  he  sprinkles  them  with  fcolf 
water.  Young  people  are  not  to  inhabit  under  the  same  looC  or  be  is 
company  together,  except  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  or  relatioas,  till 
such  time  as  they  have  received  the  blessing  of  the  Church  ;  but  when  tfak 
is  over,  they  are  at  liberty  to  consummate  the  marriage,  which  would  b 
criminal  if  done  without  the  formalities  established  by  the  Chiiroh. 

The  married  couple  must  now  desire  the  priest  to  bless  the  manriigs- 
bed ;  and  among  the  other  blessings  which  are  asked  by  the  mediation  d 
the  priest  when  he  blesses  the  marriage-bed,  one  is,  that  those  wbo  sit 
to  lie  in  it  may  increase  and  multiply.  The  holy  water  completes  tki 
sanctification  of  the  nuptial  bed. 


SSC.    III. — HOLY   ORDERS  OF  THE  ROMAN   CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

TfaeSerenOi^  There  are  seven  orders  in  the  Catholic  Chmrch,  vis.  tbi 
den  in  the  Ca-  tacristan  or  door-keeper,  the  reader,  the  exorcist,  the  aeolj/k^ 
tliolie  Chureh.   ^Y^^  tub-^eacan,  the  deacon,  and  the  priett. 

The  employment  of  the  door-keeper,  called  ioerUkm^  is  to  open  aaddnl 
the  church-doors,  and  also  to  take  care  that  the  bells  be  rung  in  due  time; 
that  of  the  nader,  to  read  aloud  the  lessons  and  prophecies  which  are  sn^ 
at  matins  and  mass ;  that  of  the  exorcist,  to  cast  out  devils  finom  the  bodisi 
of  persons  possessed  ;  that  of  the  acolyte^  to  bring  in  the  tapers  to  light 
them,  to  take  care  to  put  fire  into  the  thurible  and  frankincense  into  the 
navicula,  to  prepare  the  wine  and*  water  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to  attend 
upon  the  sub-deacon,  the  deacon,  and  the  priest. 

The  duty  of  the.  priest  is  to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  th^  mass,  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments  (those  of  confirmation  and  orders  excepted),  to  preach 
the  word  of  God,  to  bless  the  people,  and  to  watch  over  tiie  souls  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

Church-benefices  or  livings,  being  the  appurtenances  of  holy  orders  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  can  belong  to  those  only  who  have  been  ordained, 

Benefices  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  received  the  tonsure.  Ecclesiastical  dignities 
Dignitiei  of  the  are  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  benefices,  the  latt^  tak- 
Churcb.  jjjg  their  rise  from  the  latter  ages  of  the  Church. 

A  person  must  be  full  fourteen  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  entitled  to 
possess  a  benefice,  and  must  have  received  the  tonsure  beforehand.  On 
all  incumbents,  especially  those  who  have  a  cure  of  souls,  residence  is 
compulsory ;  but  they  frequently  leave  that  duty  to  their  curates.  How- 
ever, by  the  laws  of  the  Cliurch  they  are  forbidden  to  receive  any  of  the 
fruits  of  their  benefices  during  the  time  they  may  have  been  absent  firam 
them. 

Bishops  are  considered  as  the  fathers  and  pastors  of  the  faithful,  and  the 

successors  of  the  Apostles ;  by  virtue  of  which  superiority  they  are  aUowed 

the  chief  places  in  the  choir,  in  chapters,  and  proceanons.  As 

ud  decUoir  of  successors  to  the  Apostles,  they  ckim  respect  and  homage 

i^^u»pk  from  the  laity ;  and  aa  faihexa  and  ^^aatoa^  thisy  avs  obliged 
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to  preach  QDd\  holy  word  to  the  &ithfuL  This  wis  the  onstom  in  the 
primitive  Churdi ;  and  there  can  he  no  prescription  on  this  head,  since,  in 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  they  are  commanded  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  oTer  whom  they  are  appointed  pastors. 

The  ceremonial  enjoins  that  bishops  shall  be  clothed  in  purple,  though 
the  regular  bishops  may  continue  to  wear  the  habit  of  their  order.  Dur- 
ing Lent  and  Advent  they  must  be  in  black,  and  always  clothed  in 
their  sutane  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  wear  short  clothes  when  on  a 
journey. 

The  pope  only  has  the  right  of  electing  bishops.  This  is  a  prerogative 
which  the  partisans  of  the  Court  of  Rome  carry  to  a  very  great  height,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  kings  and  other  sovereign  princes.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  these  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  nominating  to  bishoprics; 
after  which,  the  pope  sends  his  approbation  and  the  bulls  to  the  new 
bishop. 

When  a  person  hears  that  the  pope  has  raised  him  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  he  must  enlarge  his  shaven  crown,  and  dress  himself  in  purple.  If 
he  be  in  Rome,  he  must  go  and  salute  his  holiness,  and  receive  the  rochet 
from  him.  Three  months  after  being  confirmed  in  his  election,  he  is  con- 
secrated in  a  solemn  manner. 

The  archbishops  are  superior  to  bishops,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 

pallium  or  pall,  which  the  pope  sends  them.     Anciently  some  bishops 

A  hhifth        '^^T^  honoured  with  the  pallium,  probably  because  of  their 

high  quality.    The  bishop  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  and  those 

of  Lucca  and  Pavia  in  Italy,  enjoy  the  same  privilege  at  this  time. 

If  the  person  nominated  to  an  archbishop's  see  be  at  Rome,  the  chief 
cardinal-deacon  performs  the  ceremony  of  putting  the  pall  on  his  shoulders, 
although  it  was  formerly  done  by  the  pope.  After  mass,  the  officiating 
prelate,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  vestments,  receives  the  oath  of  the  arch- 
bishop elect ;  who  is  clothed  in  similar  pomp,  the  gloves  and  mitre  excepted. 
The  officiating  prelate  then  rises  up,  and  putting  the  pall  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  archbishop  elect,  says  these  words  to  him :  ^^  To  the  glory  of  God, 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  our  Lord 
the  Pop^,  and  of  the  holy  Church  of  Rome,  &c.,  receive  this  pall,  which  is 
taken  from  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  which  the  plenitude  or  perfection 
of  the  function  of  pontiff,  or  patriarch,  or  archbishop,  is  found ;  make  use 
of  it  on  certain  days,  noted  in  the  privileges  which  are  granted  to  you  by 
the  holy  Apostolic  See,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  The  archbishop 
is  to  wear  the  pall  in  the  solemnities  of  the  mass,  and  on  high  festivals,  at 
the  consecration  of  a  church,  at  ordinations,  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
and  at  giving  the  veil  to  nuns.  The  pope  alone  has  the  privilege  of  always 
wea-  ing  the  pall. 

After  the  archbishop  has  received  the  pall,  he  goes  up  to  the  altar  and 
blesses  the  people  The  pall  consists  of  certain  pieces  of  white  woollen 
stuff,  three  fingers  in  breadth,  and  is  embroidered  with  red  crosses.  Be- 
fore it  be  given  to  the  archbishop,  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  by  proxy, 
it  must  b^  left  for  one  whole  night  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  use  of  the  pall  is  rather  ancient  in  the  Church,  and  some  footst 
that  ornament  are  to  be  found  among  the  Romana.  TVie  <^q«%  "wVo 
«t  teats  and  menBeeB  used  io  wear  on  the  left  AiouVdst  a^  \ft^ftk 
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pieoe  of  woollen  stufF,  with  pUis  or  folds  luuiging  down  tlrom  ft. 
WM  the  badge  of  their  ministerial  function ;  and  afler  it  had 
crated  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  received  an  additional 
character  by  being  anointed.  The  pall  being  made  of  wool,  and  wocn  fi 
the  bishop's  shoulders,  is  said  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  &ff  tkmp^  whiAlli 
shepherd  lays  on  his  shoulders,  and  brings  back  into  the.  sheepfold. 

Erery  particular  pall  serves  for  the  use  of  that  ardibiiJiop  only  Is 
whom  it  was  first  given  ;  neither  can  he  make  any  use  of  it  in  ease  he  be 
translated  from  one  archbishopric  to  another,  nor  leave  it  to  his  aotuasen. 
When  an  archbishop  dies,  his  pall  is  buried  with  him ;  and  if  he  be  buried 
in  his  own  diocese,  it  is  laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  if  out  of  it,  nnderUi 
head.  An  archbishop  who  has  been  translated  to  several  sees  has  afl 
his  palls  buried  with  him ;  that  of  his  last  archiepiscopal  see  being  Isii 
npon  his  shoulders,  and  the  rest  under  his  head. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  are  to  take  csre 
that  all  those  who  have  lately  taken  orders  observe  the  ceremonies  sad 

practices  of  the  Church,  and  that  everything  be  done  in  the 

liotcri  of  the  ^j,q^  conformably  to  discipline.     He  must  likewise  regulate 
the  order  and  march  in  all  processions,  assist  at  all  poatifieel 
ceremonies,  such  as  solemn  masses,  the  entry  and  consecration  of  bishofM^ 
synods,  the  visitation  of  a  diocese,  &c. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  his  vestmente 
'  are  of  a  purple  colour ;  but  he  must  be  clothed  in  a  surplice  when  in  tbe 
choir,  and  at  the  divine  offices  of  the  church.      On  high  festivals,  he  csr- 
ries  a  wand,  which  is  generally  of  a  purple  colour. 

The  prebends,  or  canons,  are  considered  the  senators  of  the  ChuidL 

When  a  person  is  promoted  to  a  prebend,  he  must  be  presented  in  a  veiy 

ceremonious  manner  to  the  chapter,  who  assemble  in  the 

Canoni*"*^' "^  cathedral  to  receive  him.     He  is  presented  by  a  deputy  of 

the  chapter,  accompanied  by  the  bishop's  notary  and  some 
^tnesses.  This  deputy  conducts  the  person  elected  to  the  altar,  which 
the  latter  kisses  thrice ;  after  which,  he  goes  and  takes  his  seat  in  the 
choir,  and  stays  there  some  time,  during  which  the  deputy  gives  the 
chapter  an  account  of  his  promotion  ;  and  afterwards  he  goes  and  takes 
him  into  the  choir,  and  presenting  him  to  the  chapter,  desires  them  to 
receive  him  as  one  of  their  brethren.  The  prebend  elect  then  makes  his 
confession  of  faith  aloud,  and  swears  to  observe  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.  Being  thus  solemnly  installed, 
he  is  empowered  to  assist  at  the  chapter,  and  to  chant  the  office  in  the 
choir,  &c. 

The  arch-deacon  is  superior  to  deacons  and  sub-deacons ;  his  office  is  to 

examine  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  to  present  them  to  the  bishop; 

.  and  by  virtue  of  this  office,  the  arch-deacon  is  superior  to  a 

priest,  notwithstanding  that  the  order  itself  is  inferior  to  that 

of  the  priesthood. 

The  arch-priest  is  superior  to  other  priests.     In  the  absence  of  his 
bishop,  he  celebrates  the  solemn  masses.      It  is  he  who,  on  Ash-Wednes- 
A  h    '  t    ^^'  loftds  the  penitents  out  of  the  church,  puts  ashes  on  their 
-pnet .    1^^^^  ^^^  presents  them  to  the  bishop  on  Holy  Thniaday. 

^"scara  assures  us,  that  the  office  of  Fto^iVioTifAax^  'fv^a  unlitatod  by 
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Bt.  Clement,  and  that  at  that  time,  and  under  the  Popes,  St.-  Antherua 
Preth  tftriM.  *^^  ®^  JuliuB  I.,  their  office  was  to  write  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs,  and  to  look  after  the  church-registers,  &c.  This 
office  being  of  so  great  antiquity,  greatly  heightens  the  prerogatives  of  the 
pope.  Prothonotaries  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  prelates  at  Rome, 
and  are  empowered  to  create  doctors,  and  to  make  bastards  legitimate. 

The  word  Abhoty  which  is  originally  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  signifies  father. 

An  abbot  is  a  prelate  inferior  to  a  bishop :  he  is  the  Lord's  vicar  over  his 

...        monks,  their  father,  and  the  mystical  spouse  of  his  convent ; 

which  is  said  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  church  of  God.     But  it 

must  be  observed  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  regular  abbots. 

When  an  abbess-elect  is  to  be  blessed,  she  first  takes  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  her  ordinary,  and  to  the  church  over  which  she  presides  ;  then 

^  the  prelate  who  receives  her  gives  her  his  blessing.  After  having 
laid  both  his  hands  on  her  head,  he  gives  her  the  rule ;  and  if  she 
be  not  already  a  nun,  blesses  the  white  veil,  and  puts  it  on  her  head,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  let  it  hang  down  over  her  breast  and  shoulders.  The 
rest  of  the  ceremony  has  nothing  particular  in  it ;  it  consists  only  of 
kissing  the  piz,  and  introducing  the  newly-elected  abbess  among  the 
nuns. 

Nuns  or  abbesses  never  receive  the  veil  but  on  solemn  days,  such  as 
Sundays  or  high  festivals.  In  general,  young  women  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  veil  till  five>and-twenty,  nor  till  after  they  have  passed 
the  strictest  examination,  and  particularly  till  it  has  been  strongly  incul- 
cated to  them  that  they  must  live  in  a  state  of  virginity  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days ;  a  vow  that  may  indeed  be  sincere  in  the  warmth 
of  devotion,  or  from  the  effect  of  pique ;  but  the  execution  thereof  de- 
pending upon  innumerable  circumstances,  it  is  exposed  to  many  dreadful 
temptations,  even  in  the  most  strict  retirement. 

At  the  profession  of  a  nun,  the  habit,  the  veil,  and  the  ring  of  the  can- 
didate are  all  carried  to  the  altar,  and  she  herself,  dressed  in  magnificent 
apparel,  and  accompanied  by  her  nc^arest  relations,  is  conducted  to  the 
bishop.  Two  venerable  matrons  are  her  bride-women,  when  the  bishop 
says  mass.  After  the  gradual  is  over,  the  candidate  or  candidates  for  the 
Teil,  attended  by  the  same  persons  as  before,  and  with  their  faces  covered, 
enter  the  church,  and  present  themselves  before  the  bishop ;  bat  before 
tliis  be  done,  the  arch-priest  chants  an  anthem,  the  subject  of  which  is. 
That  they  ought  to  hate  their  lamps  lighted^  because  the  bridegroom  is  coming 
to  meet  t/ietn  ;  and  while  he  is  singing,  they  light  their  lamps.  Tlie  arch- 
priest  now  presents  them  to  the  bishop,  who  calls  them  thrice  in  a  kind 
of  chanting  tone ;  and  they  answer  him  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  time 
they  advance  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  the  second  to  the  middle,  and 
the  third  to  the  chancel  of  the  altar ;  they  kneel  down  before  the  bishop, 
with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  afterwards  rise  up,  singing  this  verse. 
Receive  ms^  O  Lord  !  according  to  thy  holy  word.  Being  come  before  the 
prelate,  and  on  their  knees,  they  attend  to  the  exhortation  he  makes  them 
concerning  the  duties  of  a  religious  life.  After  this,  they  kiss  his  hand, 
and  then  lie  prostrate  before  him  while  the  choir  chants  the  litanies.  Then 
the  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  compW^^A  \.Vk^  V^\i^\^^^ 
After  they  have  naeiiy  he  blesses  the  new  Aobitt ,  trhVcK  dmoU  the  comM 
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fifik^  w^rldj  mid  ike  humiliiy  cfthmr  kmrU,    A  sprinkle  of  half  ^ 
oondades  the  oonsecration,  and  then  the  oandidates  go  and  pat 
religious  habits. 

The  veil,  the  ring,  and  the  crowns,  axe  UesKd  after  the  mubo 
All  these  benedictions  being  ended,  thej  yrusuiii  IhiiBMiiluM  m  Am  laH 
of  nnns  before  the  bishop,  and  sing  the  following  words  on  tboir  knsi^ 
Aneilla  ChruH  tum^  &c. ;  i.  e.  /  am  i^^  handmaid  or  wervant  ifCkntit  Aa 
**  In  this  posture  thej  receive  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  rin||r ;  on  defiw^ 
ing  which  the  bishop  declares  he  marries  them  to  Jbsub  C^kribt.  Aai 
lastly,  the  crown  of  virginity  is  given,  to  whidi  they  are  called  bf  Hi 
chanting  of  the  anthem.  Vent  ipatua  ChritH^  &c. ;  ^^Come^  O  spomtrf 
Christ,  and  receive  the  crown."  In  the  first  ages  of  the  Chuxob,  it  m 
usual  to  set  a  crown  on  the  heads  of  those  who  died  Tirgina,  which 
is  still  observed  in  several  parts  of  Christendom.  Being  thus  crowned, 
anathema  is  denounced  against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  tnm  them 
Ood,  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  break  their  vow  in  what 
soever,  or  on  those  who  shall  seize  upon  any  part  of  their  wealth.  Ate 
the  offertory,  they  present  lighted  tapers  to  the  bishop,  who  allerwaidi 
gives  them  the  communion ;  and  as  it  is  the  custom  in  several  eoaviali 
for  the  nuns  to  read  the  office  and  canonical  hours,  the  bishop  gives  tkl 
breviary  to  those  who  are  taken  into  such  convents.  These  ceremoM 
being  ended,  the  prelate  gives  them  up  to  the  conduct  of  the  abbess  mf* 
ing  to  her,  Take  care  to  preeerve,  pure  and  epotieee^  thue  yommg  wtrnm^ 
«0Jbm  Bod  hoi  eoruecraied  to  hinud/,  &c. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  veil  to  nuns  is  of  great  aotiqnity,  sad  m 
practised  before  the  age  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Pope  Liberius,  as  is 
from  the  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

The  cardinals  are  senators  of  the  Church,  and  counsellors  of  the 
cessors  of  St.  Peter.  There  are  now  three  orders  of  cardinals,  visi, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons :  six  of  these  are  bishops,  fifty  are 
priests,  and  fourteen  deacons.  Siztus  V.  fixed  the  number  of 
cardinals  to  seventy,  in  order  to  imitate  the  ancient  Sanhedrim  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  composed  of  seventy  elders,  and  it  is  this  assembly 
which  is  now  called  the  Sacred  College. 

When  his  holiness  makes  a  promotion  of  cardinals,  he  gives  them  the 
title  of  priest,  or  deacon,  as  he  thinks  proper ;  they  afterwards  arrive  si 
episcopacy  by  right  of  superiority,  or  by  assuming  the  title  of  those  who 
die ;  and  because  all  cardinals  are  equal  by  their  dignity,  they  take  plsoe 
according  to  the  date  of  their  promotion  and  the  quality  of  their  title. 

As  cardinals,  with  regard  to  spirituals,  govern  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  subjects  of  the  diffi^rent  nations  of  it  are 
allowed  to  aspire  to  this  dignity,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  For  this  reason  the  popes  often  create  those  persons  cardinals 
who  are  nominated  by  crowned  heads ;  who,  it  is  presumed,  propose  the 
most  eminent  among  their  subjects  for  that  purpose.  Formerly  the  pc^ps, 
in  promoting  cardinals,  used  to  advise  with  the  ancient  ones  ;  but  now  he 
creates  them  without  consulting  any  person. 

Those  cardinals  who  are  in  greatest  credit  with  the  reigning  pope  have 

PrerofitiYM  ^'^'^^    kbgdoms,  sUtes,    republics,    and  religioiis   cvden 

«f  Ctfdiiukb.    under  their  |»oteotion.    They  have  the  ^vilsfp  of  oonfaring 
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the  four  orders  called  minor,  yix.  that  of  door-keiper^  r^d&rj  exoreitt^ 
and  {teolytCy  on  their  domestics,  and  on  other  persons.  They  are  exempt 
from  the  reversion  of  their  church-lands  and  effects  to  the  Apostoliod 
Chamber,  as  is  customary  in  Italy,  and  may  bequeath  ecclesiastical 
wealth  in  the  same  manner  as  patrimonial.  They  have  likewise  some 
other  very  considerable  privileges  ;  such  as  a  power  of  resigning  their 
pensions,  by  particular  grants  from  popes ;  to  be  exempt  froift  the  ex- 
amination of  bishops,  when  they  are  put  into  Sees ;  to  be  believed  in  a 
court  of  justice  upon  their  bare  words,  without  being  obliged  to  take  an 
oath ;  and  their  single  testimony  is  equal  to  that  of  two  witnesses.  They  are 
considered  as  citizens  of  whatever  city  the  pope  resides  in,  and  do  not  pay 
any  taxea  They  grant  a  hundred  days'  indulgence  to  whomsoever  they 
please,  and  acknowledge  no  one  but  the  pope  for  their  judge  or  superior, 
particularly  in  criminal  matters ;  for  as  to  civil  causes,  they  are  always 
heard  before  the  auditors  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 

They  have  several  other  prerogatives ;  such  as  that  of  wearing  purple 
habits,  a  mantle  royal  with  a  train  six  ells  long,  a  red  hat,  and  an  episco- 
pal mitre,  though  they  be  no  more  than  priests,  deacons,  or  clerks. 
Cardinals  wore  only  the  common  vestment  of  priests,  which  was  like  a 
monastic  habit,  till  the  time  of  Innocent  IV.  The  red  hat  was  given 
them  in  1243,  in  the  Council  of  Lyons.  Innocent  IV.  was  desirous  of 
gaining  their  fricndship.by  this  honourable  badge,  and  to  win  them  over 
to  liis  interest,  on  account  of  the  difference  he  had  with  the  emperor. 
Under  Boniface  IX.  they  were  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  even  in  purple, 
and  their  robes  were  the  same  then  as  at  present.  According  to  other 
writers,  they  were  not  clothed  in  scarlet  till  the  po'ntificate  of  Paul  II.  ; 
others  pretend  that  their  robes  were  of  that  colour  as  early  as  Innocent 
III. ;  and  others  again,  that  they  wore  the  purple  under  Stephen  lY. 
Paul  II.  distinguished  them  by  the  embroidered  silk  mitre,  and  the  red 
cope  and  cap,  red  housings  for  their  mules,  and  gilt  stirrups.  Gregory 
XIV.  granted  the  red  cap  to  the  regulars,  but  ordered  that  their 
Testments  should  be  of  the  colour  of  their  order,  and  that  they  should 
have  no  rochet,  nor  wear  a  cloth  cassock.  Urban  VIII.,  in  order  to  add 
fresh  splendour  to  the  cardinalate,  ordered  that  the  title  of  Eminenee 
should  be  given  to  them. 

When  a  cardinal  goes  to  Rome  to  receive  his  hat  from  the  pope,  a 
variety  of  ceremonies  are  performed,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  notice. 

When  the  pope,  by  special  favour,  is  pleased  to  send  the  hat  to  an 
absent  cardinal,  the  following  ceremonies  are  observed : — In  the  first  place, 
Ceremonies  ob-  **  ^®  *°  ^  observed,  that  whenever  any  perscm  out  of  Italy  is 
■erred  at  the  crea-  created  cardinal,  he  is  not  permitted  to  put  on  the  scarlet 
tionofaCardiiuL  vestments  until  his  holiness  has  sent  him  his  hat ;  but  he  is 
nevertheless  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  cardinal.  The  hat  is  carried 
by  an  honorary  chamberlain,  together  with  a  brief  directed  to  the  nuncio, 
or  to  the  sovereign,  or  bishop  of  the  place  where  the  cardinal  elect  resides. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  hears  of  the  approach  of  the  chamberlain  who 
brings  the  hat,  he  sends  his  household  to  meet  him,  with  as  many  of 
friends  as  he  can  collect  together  for  that  purpose,  to  do  Vv\m  \>cift  \^ 
honour  ;  and  they  aJ]  make  ibeir  enky  tocher  -m  c«vsXc«A«,  VL  iS& 
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by  the  ciuioin  of  the  place.    In  this  prooearion,  the  popi^a 
holds  the  red  hat  aloft  on  the  maoe,  in  order  that  it  may  be  i 
the  spectators. 

The  pope's  envoy,  and  the  prelate  who  is  to  perfbrm  tbe 
afterwards  meet  on  a  Sunday,  or  on  some  high  festival,  at  the 
elected  cardinal's  house,  with  their  domestics,  and  as  many  finends  m  Ay 
can  collect,  and  go  in  cavalcade  to  the  principal  church  of  the  plaesy  mtti 
following  order : —  i 

The  march  is  opened  by  drums  and  trumpets ;  then  oome  the  Ei^^ 
servants.  The  soldiers  upon  guard,  in  case  there  be  any,  or  the  lahdhilp 
ants  of  the  town  under  arms,  march  before  the  gentlemen ;  and  alia  mil- 
the  pope's  chamberlain  appears  in  a  purple  habit,  holding  the  led  hd 
aloft,  and  uncovered.  Immediately  after  follows  the  newly-eleeted  evfr 
nal,  with  his  cope  on,  his  capuche  on  his  head,  and  over  all  a  Uack  kl 
On  the  right  hand  the  prelate  marches  who  is  to  perform  the  oeraaoflj, 
and  on  his  left  some  other  person  of  quality,  such  as  the  king,  prinoe^  m 
chief  nobleman  of  the  place ;  and  behind  him  the  coaches  of  the  cla^<^i■^^ 
and  of  all  such  persons  as  are  proud  of  doiug  him  honour,  with  a  gmt 
train.  When  this  ceremony  is  performed  in  any  place  where  a  king  or 
prince  resides,  their  guards  always  attend  on  the  newly-eleoted  cardiaaL 

When  the  cavalcade  is  come  to  the  church,  mass  is  sung  in  it,  and  it  il 
usual  for  the  king  or  prince  of  the  place,  and  likejnse  the  chief  lords  sad 
ladies  6f  the  court,  to  be  present  at  it.  Mass  being  ended,  the  pnhti 
who  is  to  perform  the  ceremony  puts  on  his  cope  and  mitre  ;  then,  bfliig 
seated  on  a  sort  of  throne,  which  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  irith  hil 
back  turned  to  it,  the  person  who  brought  the  hat  lays  it  on  the  altir, 
and  presents  the  pope's  brief  to  the  prelate,  who  gives  it  to  his  secratsiy, 
and  the  latter  reads  it  with  an  audible  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  congregation.  Immediately  after,  the  prelate  makes  an  oration  ia 
praise  of  the  newly-elected  cardinal,  and  at  the  conclusion  declares  that 
he  is  ready  to  deliver  the  hat  to  him,  according  to  the  order  of  his  holinev. 

Then  the  cardinal-elect  advances  towards  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  down, 
takes  the  same  oath  before  the  prelate  which  the  newly-created  cardinals 
take  at  Rome  before  the  pope.  Then  the  prelate  arises  from  his  seat, 
and,  taking  off  his  mitre,  says  some  prayers  over  the  new  cardinal,  whose 
head  is  covered  with  the  capuche ;  after  which,  the  prelate  puts  his  hat 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  repeats  a  prayer  out  of  the  Roman  Pontifical 
He  afterwards  gives  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  upon  which  the  Te  Deum  and 
some  prayers  are  sung,  which  conclude  the  ceremony.  The  newly-created 
cardinal  returns  in  cavalcade,  with  the  red  hat  on  his  head. 

The  newly-elected  cardinal  is  obliged  to  make  the  legate,  or  messenger, 
a  present  of  one  hundred  ducats  at  least,  this  being  the  fixed  sum  ;  but  it 
amounts  frequently  to  one,  three,  five  thousand,  and  sometimes  more 
ducats.  The  hat  is  usually  handed  to  the  officiating  prelate  by  the  pope'i 
nuncio  ;  but  in  case  there  be  no  such  personage  present,  this  office  is  per- 
formed by  the  emperor,  king,  archbishop,  duke,  or  other  highest  pecsoa 
in  authority. 

When  a  cardinal  dies,  he  is  immediately  embalmed,  and  the  following 

Interment  ^^S^^  ^  carried  into  the  church  where  his  obsequies  are  to 
ofCardinalt.  be  solcmnised.     One  of  the  largest  churches   is  gienenDy 
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made  ase  of  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  the  greater  concourse  of 
people  may  assemble  in  it.  The  inside  is  bung,  throughout,  with  black 
▼eWet,  and  adorned  with  escutcheons,  on  which  the  arms  of  the  deceased 
•re  represented ;  and  a  great  number  of  white  tapers  are  lighted  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  nave. 

In  the  middle  of  the  church  a  very  high  and  large  bed  of  state  is 
8et,  covered  with  black  brocade,  with  two  pillows  of  the  same  colour, 
which,  being  put  one  above  another,  are  laid  under  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceased cardinal,  whose  corpse  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  feet  point  towards  the  great  gate,  and  his  head  towards 
the  high  altar. 

Tlie  cor]>se  of  the  deceased  cardinal  is  clothed  in  pontifical  vestments, 
▼iz.  the  mitre;  the  cope,  if  he  were  a  bishop ;  the  chasuble,  if  a  priest; 
and  the  tunic,  if  a  deacon.  The  six  masters  of  the  ceremonies  assist  in 
this  church,  clothed  in  cassocks  of  purple  serge,  and  all  the  pope's  couriers, 
in  long  robes  of  the  same  colour,  with  silver  maces  in  their  hands.  There 
are,  likewise,  two  of  the  deceased's  tall  lacqueys,  each  holding  a  wand,  on 
which  are  fixed  purple  taffety  streamers,  with  the  arm?  of  the  deceased  car- 
dinal ;  with  these  they  continually  fan  his  face,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  flics. 

On  the  morrow,  after  vespers,  the  religious  mendicants  meet  together 
in  %  chapel  of  the  same  church,  where  they  sing  the  matins  of  the  dead, 
each  order  repeating  alternately  a  Noctumum^  and  the  pope''s  music  the 
Lauds.  In  the  mean  time  the  cardinals  arrive,  clothed  in  purple,  and  at 
their  coming  into  the  church  they  put  on  a  cope  of  the  same  colour.  They 
then  advance  towards  the  high  altar,  where  the  host  is  kept,  and  there 
offer  up  their  prayers,  and  adore  it  upon  their  knees.  They  afterwards  go, 
one  after  another,  to  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  and  repeat  the  Pater  Nottery 
^e.;  to  which  they  add  certain  verses  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  prayer, 
Ahiolvty  SfCy  from  the  office  of  the  dead. 

Tliey,  then,  make  the  usual  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  and  go  and  seat 
themselves  in  the  choir,  where  they  hear  the  office  of  the  dead  sung  by 
several  monks  and  priests  with  great  solemnity.  Others  repeat  it  to 
themselves,  not  stirring  out  of  their  places  till  it  be  ended  ;  the  cardinals, 
priests,  and  bishops  being  on  the  epistle  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  in 
the  lowest  seats,  which  stand  round  the  choir.  The  cardinals  are  always 
seated  on  the  highest  chairs  or  benches. 

This  being  done,  the  congregation  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
without  any  farther  ceremony.  At  night,  the  corpse  is  stripped,  and  laid 
in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  is  put  in  another  of  cypress- wood  covered  with 
black  cloth.  The  corpse  is  then  carried  in  a  coach,  accompanied  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish  and  the  chaplains  of  the  deceased,  who  go  by  torch- 
light to  the  church,  where  he  is  to  be  interred. 

The  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  die  in  Rome  are  buried  in  the  church 
of  their  title,  unless  they  were  Romans  of  exalted  condition,  and  had 
desired  to  be  interred  in  the  vaults  of  their  ancestors ;  or  in  the  case  of 
some  foreign  cardinal,  who  chooses  to  be  l^uried  in  the  church  in  Rome 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  his  nation. 

Four  of  the  cardinals  are  buried  with  greater  pomp  and  ma^l^ft 
than  the  rest,  viz.,  the  dean  of  the  Apostolic  CoWege,  lYie  \^tA  ^ 
tiary,  the  yioe-chBoceUor,  and  the  camerlingo. 

18 
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The  Romuih  ritnab  enjoin  ttmi  hie  holiaMi|  fimdiiig 
death-bed,  must  recollect  himself,  examine  his  oonaoigncB^ 

fesnon,  desire  hie  confefsor  to  give  him  a  pleiuffjr 
^Interment  ^^^  ^^^  reparation  to  those  whom  he  has  olEnded lilh 
lifetime ;  afterwards  receive  the  viaticnm,  iwinmlihi  the  SMfli 
college,  make  a  profession  of  &ith  b^ore  them,  and  bcHech  la 
eminences  to  forgive  him  for  all  thoee  things  in  which  he  n^ 
offended  any  of  them  during  bis  pontificate.  The  Ronaan 
among  other  particulars,  enjoins  his  holiness,  when  he  finda  hia  hHi 
approaching,  to  recommend  to  the  cardinals  the  chcAce  of  a  paatornwAf 
to  be  his  successor. 

When  the  pope  is  at  the  last  gasp,  his  nephews  and  domestios  stip  Ai 
palace  of  all  its  furniture ;  for  inunediatelj  after  his  holineea  has  exfkd, 
the  officers  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber  come  to  seise  the  goods;  baftfli 
pope's  relations  usually  take  care  that  they  find  nothing  but  ban  mft^ 
and  the  corpse  lying  on  a  9traw  bed  with  an  old  vxfod$n  ^^^nrffirfiml',  ■ 
ichiek  there  i$  <mfy  the  muff  of  a  taper  burmn^. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  camerlingo  comes,  in  pimrple  Tsafaaaii^ 
accompanied  by  the  clerks  of  the  chamber  in  mooming,  to  iMpeel  da 
pope's  corpse.  He  calls  him  thrice  by  his  Christian  name  ;  and  findiiy  hi 
gives  no  answer,  nor  discovers  the  least  sign  of  life,  he  canaes  an  insha- 
ment  of  his  death  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  apostolical  prothonotaries.  ft 
then  takes,  from  the  master  of  the  pope's  chamber,  the  fiahennan^ 
which  is  the  pope's  seal,  (made  of  solid  gold,  and  worth 
erowns,)  and  breaks  it  to  pieces ;  giving  them  to  the  masters  of  flie  sst- 
monies,  whose  perquisite  they  are.  The  datary  and  secretariea,  wfaohan 
the  rest  of  the  seals  of  the  deceased  pope,  are  obliged  to  carry  then  ttlhi 
cardinal  camerlingo,  who  causes  them  to  be  broken  in  presence  of  ike 
auditor  of  the  chamber,  the  treasurer,  and  the  apostolic  clerks. 

After  this,  the  cardinal-patron  and  the  pope*s  nephews  aro  obhged  to 
leave  the  palace  in  which  he  died,  which  is  generally  the  Yaticsa,  er 
Monte  Cavallo,  unless  he  happens  to  die  suddenly.  The  cardinid  esBsr- 
lingo  takes  possession  of  these  palaces  in  the  name  of  the  Aposlolie 
Chamber;  and  after  having  entered  it  with  the  formality  above 
mentioned,  he  takes  a  short  inventory  of  the  remaining  moveaUes;  bot, 
as  before  observed,  there  is  seldom  anything  left. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  penitentiaries  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  almoner  rf 
the  deceased  pope,  after  having  caused  the  corpse  to  be  shaved  sad 
washed,  have  it  immediately  embalmed.  The  dead  pontiff  is  then  ddhsd 
in  his  pontifical  vestments,  having  his  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  disliee 
in  his  hand.  The  camerlingo,  in  the  mean  time,  sends  a  body  of  goMxk 
to  secure  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  other  poBia 
Tlie  caporioni,  or  captains  of  the  districts,  likewise,  patrols  night  and  dsy 
with  their  guards,  to  prevent  those  who  are  caballing  for  the  election  of  i 
new  pope  from  raising  any  sedition. 

After  the  camerlingo  has  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Borne,  he 
comes  out  of  the  apostolical  palace,  and  goes  round  the  city  in  his  coach, 
accompanied  by  the  Swiss  guards,  and  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
nsaally  attended  upon  the  deceased  pope.  When  this  march  bcgint,  thf 
Treat  bell  of  the  capitol  is  rung,  whidi  \a  iieN«t  YieiA^  Vol  al^hs  death  of 
?  pootitff  to  give  notice  of  it  to  tVie  ettVa^Tia. 
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At  thit  ngnal,  the  rota  and  all  the  trihunals  of  justice  are  shut  up,  as 
likewise  the  dattry,  pursuant  to  the  bull  of  Pius  Y.  in  dtgendU,  No 
more  bulls  are  now  given  out ;  the  ordinary  congregations  are  likewise 
aoBpended,  insomuch  that  none  but  tlie  cardinal  camerlingo  and  the 
cardinal  gnmd  penitentiary  continue  in  their  employments. 

As  the  popes  have  made  choice  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for  the  place  of 
thor  interment,  when  they  die  at  Mount  Quirinal  (now  Monte  Cavallo), 
cr  in  some  other  of  their  palaces,  they  are  carried  to  the  Vatican  in  a 
laige  open  litter,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  bed  of  state,  on  which  the 
corpse  of  the  pope  is  laid,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  vestments. 

The  litter  is  preceded  by  a  van-guard  of  horsemen  and  trumpeters,  who 
make  a  mournful  sound,  their  instruments  being  furled  with  purple  and 
black  crape:  these  trumpeters  march  at  the  head  of  the  first  troop, 
mounted  on  dapple  horses,  the  housings  of  which  are  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  streamers  fixed  to  the  trumpets ;  but  those  of  the  van-guard  are 
black  velvet,  with  gold  and  ^Iver  fringe.  These  horsemen  have  their 
lances  reversed ;  each  squadron  has  a  standard  before  it,  surrounded  with 
kettle-drums,  muffled,  which  are  beaten  in  a  mournful  manner. 

Several  battalions  of  the  Swiss  guards  advance  next ;  one  half  having 
mnskets,  and  the  other  halberds,  reversed.  These  are  followed  by  twenty- 
four  grooms,  each  leading  a  horse  covered  with  sable  housings  that  trail 
upon  the  ground.  Several  of  the  deceased  pope's  tall  lacqueys  walk  with- 
out order,  between  the  led-horses,  with  lighted  torehes  of  yellow  wax  in 
their  hands. 

Then  the  twelve  penitentiaries  of  St.  Peter's  advance,  with  each  a  flam- 
beau in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  with  Swiss  guards  armed  with  back- 
awords  and  halberds,  and  having  the  pope's  litter  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Immediately  before  the  litter  comes  the  cross-bearer  mounted  on  a  tall 
horse,  with  a  caparison  of  wire  all  in  network,  like  a  horse  prepared  for 
battle.  Behind  the  bed  of  state,  on  which  the  pope's  body  lies,  is  seen  the 
chief  groom  on  a  black  horse,  whose  ears  are  cropped,  and  whose  harness 
consists  only  of  several  stripes  of  linen  cloth,  a  piece  of  white  satin,  and  a 
grand  plume  of  feathers,  in  three  ranges,  one  above  the  other,  on  his 
head,  and  some  gaudy  tinsel. 

Afterwards,  twenty-four  more  grooms  come  forward,  leading  black 
mules  with  white  housings,  and  twelve  tall  lacqueys  with  white  horses 
covered  with  black  velvet.  After  these,  a  troop  of  light  horse  advance, 
the  men  being  all  clothed  in  purple.  Then  come  a  troop  of  cuirassien ; 
and  lastly,  the  remainder  of  the  Swiss  guards,  whose  march  is  closed  by  a 
troop  of  carabineers,  who  guard  a  few  pieces  of  brass  cannon  gilt,  drawn 
on  their  carriages. 

In  the  event  of  the  pope  dying  in  the  Vatican,  his  body  is  immediately 
carried,  by  the  back  stairs,  into  Soxtus  V.'^s  Chapel.     After  it  has  lain 
there  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  embalmed,  and  on  the  same  day  is  carried 
to  St.  Peter's  Church,  attended  only  by  the  penitentiaries,  the  almoners, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  follow  the  pontiff's  corpse  as  far  as  the  portico 
of  the  great  chureh.     The  canons  of  the  chureh  come  and  receive  it,  ^' 
ing  the  usual  prayers  appointed  for  the  dead  ;  and  afterw^ccdft  csxrj ' 
the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  where  it  is  exposed  iot  \^t«a  ^ 
bed  oftiMio  nmed  pretty  high^  to  the  sight  of  tt\e  \«o\\e,  ^'wVjo  ^ 
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kifis  the  ieet  of  his  hdineM  ibroagh  an  inm  nil,  by  whieh  tliif 
inclosed. 

Three  days  after,  the  oorpee,  being  again  embalmed  with  firaah  penftn^ 
it  laid  in  a  leaden  coffin,  al  the  bottom  of  whieh  the  oardinala,.wii—  hi 
had  promoted,  lay  gold  and  silver  medals,  on  one  nde  of  wfaidi  is  lb 
head  of  the  deceased  pope,  their  benefactor,  and  on  the  reverae  Us  mtt 
remarkable  actions.  This  coffiin  is  afterwards  inclosed  in  another  madsJif 
cypress  wood,  and  is  deposited  within  the  wall  of  some  chapel,  iiD  mk 
time  as  a  mausoleum  can  be  erected  to  his  honour  in  St.  Petef^s^  crsif 
other  church,  in  case  he  himself  had  not  given  any  orden  for  the  CROlay 
of  one  during  his  lifetime ;  which  is  firequently  the  case.  Bat  what  Ui 
holiness  declares  by  his  last  will,  or  byword  of  mouth,  that  he  choonsiil 
to  be  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  but  in  some  oth»  church  which  he  names,  te 
his  body  must  not  be  translated  till  after  he  has  lain  a  whole  year  in  anasrf 
the  chapels  of  that  church ;  and  in  this  case  the  corpse  cannot  be  lenMnnri 
till  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  paid  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter;  it 
sometimes  costs  upwards  of  a  million  of  livres,  in  case  the  pope^  irkm 
corpse  they  are  desirous  of  removing,  was  famous  for  his  pietj,  and  Hd 
any  grounds  exist  to  presume  that  he  will  one  day  be  canonised. 

The  Apostolic  Chamber  defrays  the  expenses  tf  the  pope's  borial,  wUth 
are  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livr^i'i  in  which  sum,  not  odj 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral  are  included,  but  also  those  to  be  paid  for  At 
erection  of  a  mausoleum  in  St.  Peter's,  and  illuminating  a  chapel  of  states 
where  a  mass  of  Reptiem  is  to  be  simg  every  morning  for  a  week  Um- 
ther,  in  presence  of  the  sacred  college,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Ai 
deceased  pontiff.  The  funeral  obsequies  end  the  ninth  daybyaaotiMT 
solemn  mass,  which  is  sung  by  a  cardinal  bishop,  assisted  at  the  altar  hf 
four  other  cardinals  with  their  mitres  on,  who,  together  with  the  officiat- 
ing priest,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  office,  incense  the  representation  of  thi 
coffin,  and  sprinkle  it  in  the  manner  enjoined  in  the  ritual  in  presence  of 
four  other  cardinals,  and  all  the  prelates  and  officers  of  the  late  pope's 
court,  who  immediately  retire  as  soon  as  the  last  Requieieat  inpae$  is  pro- 
nounced, to  which  they  answer.  Amen, 

After  the  pope's  decease,  the  office  of  the  mass  is  said  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  lessons  is  applied  to  the  ncrri 
college.  On  the  first  and  last  day  of  the  nine  days'  devotion,  two 
hundred  masses  are  said  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  pontiff,  the  solema 
mass  is  sung  by  a  cardinal-bishop,  and  a  hundred  masses  are  sang  on  the 
other  days. 


SBC.    lY.— HIERARCHY   OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

Tbc  pope,  considered  as  a  bishop,  lias  a  diocese  subordinate  to  him.  la 
this  quality  he  appoints  for  his  vicar-general  a  bishop,  who  ever  since  Phis 
^  IV.  is  always  a  cardinal.  The  office  of  vicar-general  is  for 
YktiwGenml!  ^®'  ^®  ^^  ^  officio^  the  proper  judge  of  ecclesiastics  both 
secular  and  regular  of  both  sexes,  and  also  of  the  Jews  and 
courtesans  at  Rome,  and  in  its  dependencies.  He  confirms  and  oonfars  all 
sacred  orders.  He  is  empowered  to  inspect  and  visit  all  chnxdiesi,  monas- 
teriat^  hospitals^  and  other  piona  Vionsea,  ^c»a  oi  \oi«k%3a.'uidMiBa«aneQlsd, 
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which  are  all  exempt.  He  has  a  vicegerent,  who  is  always  a  hishop,  to 
assist  him  in  his  episcopal  functions.  He  has  likewise  a  lieutenant,  who 
ia  a  prelate,  but  under  the  rank  of  bishop ;  a  referendary  of  both  signatures, 
who  takes  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  at  his  court ;  and  a  judge  criminal, 
who  is  a  layman,  to  judge  all  crimes  committed  by  clerks  and  regulars. 
But  that  which  makes  the  post  of  p-and-vicar  very  considerable  and  pro- 
fitable, is  the  power  he  has  of  deciding  all  difierences  that  arise  relating  to 
tnatrimony. 

The  Apostolic  Chamber  pays  him  provisionally,  exclusive  of  the  profits 
arising  from  his  courts,  twelve  hundred  cro^-ns  of  gold  annually.  He  has, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  officers,  four  notaries  or  registrars,  a  provost, 
and  a  company  of  bailiffs  and  sergeants. 

The  chancellor  wrote  formerly,  in  the  pope's  name,  all  the  rescripts, 
doubts,  and  scruples  with  respect  to  faith,  which  bishops  and  others  pro- 

The  Pope'i  posed  to  him ;  insomuch  that  he  executes  the  office  of  secretary 
Chancellor  ami  of  state,  of  the  briefs,  and  that  of  chancellor.  This  diirnity  ia 
lee-i/Danceuor.  purchased,  and  costs  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  it  yields 
about  twelve  thousand  crowns  per  annum  to  the  incumbent,  and  is  for  life. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  cardinal  vice-chancellor  extends  to  the  issuing  out  all 
apostolical  letters  and  bulls,  and  alsu  to  all  petiticms  signed  by  the  pope. 

The  regent  of  the  apostolic  chancery  is  established  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's patent,  by  which  he  is  empowered  to  commit  all  appeals  to  the 

Resent  and  ^f^i^odarics  and  auditors  of  the  rota;  and  these  he  distributes 
Registran  of  to  them  by  order,  that  each  of  them  may  be  employed,  and  get 
the  Popo*!  money  in  their  turns.  There  are  twelve  referendaries,  who 
^'  are  all  prelates,  and  are  called  registrars  of  the  high  court ; 
they  are  clothed  in  long  purple  robes.  These  employments  are  purchased, 
and  the  vice-chancellor  has  the  nomination  of  six,  the  others  being  in  the 
gift  of  the  pope.  The  post  of  regent  is  purchased  at  30,000  crowns,  and 
the  annual  produce  amounts  to  3000.  The  posts  of  the  prelates  referen- 
daries, of  both  signatures,  who  are  registrars  of  the  high  court,  sell  for 
13,000  crowns,  and  produce  each  lllOO  crowns  annually.  These  thirteen 
prelates  have  their  seats  when  the  pope  assists  solemnly  at  the  office  ;  but 
the  regent  never  appears  there  in  that  quality,  to  prevent  any  disputes 
about  precedency. 

The  registrars  of  the  high  court  draw  up  the  minutes  of  all  bulls,  from 
the  petitions  signed  by  the  pope,  and  collate  thc;m  after  they  are  written 
on  parchment ;  they  afterwards  send  them  to  the  registrars  of  the  lower 
court,  who,  with  the  registrars  or  apostolical  writers,  tax  them.  All  these 
employments  would  not  be  worth  so  much,  nor  produce  ten  per  cetit,  profit, 
were  the  bulls  which  collate  to  rich  benefices  issued  out  ffratU ;  but  nothing 
is  ever  purchased  from  the  apostolieal  chancery,  without  paying  sums 
proportionately  to  the  value  of  the  benefice,  or  other  grants. 

The  cardinal-nephew,  if  the  pope  have  any,  or  another  cardinal,  is 
always  the  pope's  principal  secretary  of  state  ;  for  this  post  is  never  given 
,  to  any  person  under  the  dignity  of  cardinal.      There  are  ten 

ury*of  Sute.  '  other  secretaries  of  state,  between  whom  the  provinces  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state  are  divided ;  but  they  are  in  av\c\v  «abKst^<* 
nation  to  him,  that  ihejr  do  nothing  without  hia  paTl\cfvv^\ow  \  w^V^a) 
properly  BpcMking,  they  are  no  more  than  under-secretaxAe*  o^  ^^\»» 
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The  oardinal-secietaiy  rigns,  by  the  pope's  order,  all  loMon  dbwlllli 
princee,  nuncios,  vice-legates,  governors,  sad  piefeete;  md  ItepiMtolt 
all  those  who  are  appointed  for  the  goyemment  and  admimstwIieB  «f  ji^ 
tice,  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  eoclemastical  state.  Boi  the 
or  patents  of  govem(»s  of  cities,  and  large  towns  sunpwmded  wtti 
those  of  legates,  vice-legates,  and  presidents,  are  drawn  up  by  briel^ 
the  fisherman's  ring  or  seal ;  and  all  those  who  are  raised  to  these  empiof- 
ments,  cardinals  excepted,  take  an  oath  before  the  cardinal  cameiliagQ^  is 
the  presence  of  a  notary  of  the  chamber,  and  swear  on  their  own  biA, 
The  absent  do  the  same  by  proxy. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  princes,  after  having  had  andience  of  tlie  pspi^ 
come  and  visit  the  cardinal-secretary  before  they  wait  upon  aoy  of  At 
magistrates  of  Rome ;  because  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  twki 
astical  state  is  annexed  to  this  particular  office.  These  two  posts  sr  ftr 
life,  and  the  pope  generally  bestows  them  ^^roHi ;  but  sometimeis  in  ssH 
he  be  in  urgent  necessity  for  money,  he  sells  them :  they  prodnoe  16^000 
crowns  annually. 

The  under-secretaries  of  state  are,  by  their  office,  obliged  to  draw  up  d 
the  minutes  which  the  cardinal-secretary  may  require,  and  to  make  a  frir 
copy  of  all  the  letters  and  patents  which  he  is  to  sign. 

The  prefect  of  the  briefe  is  always  a  cardinal,  whose  post  is  parchased, 
and  is  for  life  i  it  costs  20,000   crowns,  and  produces  anniially  95M 

.p^,  .  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  extraordinary  perqoisites  which  bs 
thoBrieft.^  receives  from  all  those  whose  briefs  he  despatches.  By  hii 
office  He  is  obliged  to  review  all  the  minutes,  and  ngn  aU  the 
copies  of  assessed  briefs ;  but  he  is  neither  empowered  nor  eofnmisMonri 
to  view  the  secret  briefs.  He  is  generally  deputed  by  his  holiness,  with 
other  prelates,  to  assist  at  the  signature  of  grants,  which  is  made  in  the 
pontifical  palace.  His  post  is  very  honourable  and  profitable,  for  he  hai 
a  seat  in  the  pope's  palace,  near  the  datary ;  and  when  he  revises  the 
briefs,  he  may  add  or  cut  off  any  clauses  :  on  which  account,  the  secre- 
taries, who  all  in  their  several  turns  assess  these  briefis,  rate  them  either 
higher  or  lower,  accordingly  as  they  are  desirous  of  fiivouring  those  who 
are  to  have  them  despatched ;  for  which  reason,  all  who  come  on  theee 
occasions  pay  their  court  assiduously  to  this  prefect,  and  endeavour  to 
bribe  him  to  their  iuterest  by  some  present,  proportionable  to  the  advsn- 
tages  granted  by  those  briefs. 

The  office  of  prefect  of  the  signature  of  favour  is  never  given  to  say 
person  under  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  who  receives  from  the  apostbUoil 

chamber  a  yearly  pension  of  1200  crowns,  so  long  as,  by  the 
boti*a*nata**  ^^  pope's  favour,  he  enjoys  this  post,  who  removes  him  whea- 

ever  he  pleases.  The  chief  employment  of  the  cardinal- 
prefect  is  to  preside  over  all  those  prelates  who  assist  at  the  signature  of 
favour,  made  every  Tuesday  before  the  pope.  He  likewise  signs  all  the 
petitions  which  are  presented  to  this  assembly,  in  which  twelve  cardinals, 
at  least,  always  meet  by  the  order  of  his  holiness,  one  of  whom  is  generally 
the  cardinal-prefect  of  tiie  signature  of  justice.  There  are  likewise  in  thk 
assembly  twelve  prelates-referendaries,  who  have  each  theur  vote  in  the 
signature  of  justice. 

The  jnrkdiction  of  tho  prtfeCt  ofikt  eignoturso/  )u«iv:e«aXmAa^\A\iAe^ 
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the  causes  of  those  persons  who  think  themselves  injured  by  soy  sentence 
given  by  the  ordinary  judges.  Every  Thursday,  twelve  prelates  assemble 
at  his  house,  and  these  are  the  most  ancient  referendaries  of  the  signature, 
and  have  an  active  voice. 

The  college  of  the  prelates  referendaries  is  not  limited  as  to  the  number, 

and  the  employments  are  not  purchased,  but  are  only  titles  of  honour, 

which  the  pope    bestows   on  persons  of   high  birth   and 

Rd^ivti<Lui«r  l®*™*og»  •*  *  8^P  towards  the  most  considerable  employ- 
ments of  the  court  of  Rome.  A  person,  before  he  can  be 
thus  promoted,  must  first  have  the  nomination  of  the  cardinal-patron,  and 
the  pope's  consent.  The  cardinal-prefect  of  the  signature  of  justice  after- 
wards orders  one  of  his  officers  to  institute  the  proper  inquiries,  pursuant 
to  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  V.,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  every  candi- 
date must  prove  he  is  doctor  of  both  laws,  that  he  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  Rome  for  two  years,  that  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
has  wealth  sufficient  to  support  the  prelature  with  honour. 

The  pope's  datary  and  the  chancery  courts  were  formerly  one  and  the 

same  thing ;  but  the  multitude  of  affairs  to  be  transacted  therein  obliged 

,  his  holiness  to  divide  it  into  two  tribunals,  which  are  so  nearly 

D»tajT.  related  to  one  another,  that  the  chancery  does  no  more  than 

despatch  all  that  has  passed  through  the  datary  court. 

The  officer  called  datary  is  a  prelate,  and  sometimes  a  ourdinal,  deputed 
by  his  holiness  to  receive  all  such  petitions  as  are  presented  to  liim,  touch- 
ing the  provisions  for  benefices.  By  this  post,  the  datary  is  empowered 
to  grant  all  benefices  that  do  not  produce  upwards  of  twenty-four  ducats 
annually,  without  acquainting  his  holiness  therewith ;  but  for  those  which 
amount  to  more,  he  is  obliged  to  cause  the  provisions  thereof  to  be  signed 
by  the  pope,  who  admits  him  to  an  audience  every  day.  In  case  there 
be  several  candidates  for  the  same  benefice,  ho  is  at  liberty  to  bestow  it 
on  whomsoever  of  them  he  thinks  proper,  provided  he  has  the  requisite 
qualifications.  The  datary  has  a  yearly  salary  of  two  thousand  crowns, 
exclusive  of  the  immense  perquisites  which  he  receives  from  those  who 
address  him  for  any  benefice. 

A  Dominican  friar,  of  the  order  commonly  called  the  Preaching  Bro- 
thers, is  always  Moiter  of  the  Pope  9  Palace^  ever  since  the  founder,  who 
Tlie  Major-  ^'^'^^  canonised  by  the  name  of  St.  Dominic,  was  raised  to  that 
Domo  and  dignity  by  Honorius  III.  in  1216.  He  preaches  once  a  month 
other  oflSccrt  in  the  public  chapel  of  the  palace,  or  appoints  one  of  his 
HoaMholdT  *  ^'^^'^^  ^  perform  the  service  for  him.  He  has  a  seat  in  the 
pope's  chapel,  next  to  the  deacon,  or  most  ancient  auditor  of 
the  rota.  He  has  no  fixed  salary,  because,  by  the  statutes  of  his  order,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  have  any  money  which  he  can  call  his  own  ;  but  he  is 
allowed  a  table  at  court  with  his  companions  and  servants,  and  a  coach  is 
kept  for  him. 

Ho  is  the  judge  in  ordinary  of  all  printers,  engravers,  and  booksellers, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  publish,  or  sell,  any  work  without  his  permission 
being  first  obtained.  All  books  that  come  to  Rome  are  examined  by  him, 
or  his  officers,  who  confiscate  all  that  are  prohibited  by  the  index  qC  iib^ 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  other  MefoMcen  that  reside  in  the  ponti&csi  i^ame^  «[A  "Mm  ^ 
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person  of  his  holiness,  are  the  mafor-domo^  or  misler  of  Hie 
which  officers,  in  the  conrts  of  other  princes,  are  called  higli-alsnrarib 
Tlie  pope's  master  of  the  household  superint^ds  all  the  domestiei  of  Ihs 
apostolical  palace ;  hut  his  holiness  emplo3rs  the  chief  atewnid  of  the  hm^ 
pital  of  the'  Literate  Orphans  to  fumidi  him  with  proYiBiona^  and  As 
hospital  has  proper  fees  allowed  to  it. 

There  are  always  two  gentlemen  near  the  pope's  person,  who  have  Urn 
title  of  mauters  of  the  chamber.  The  chief  eup^tearer^  who  is  called  tfejyMWh 
presents  the  glass  to  his  holiness,  with  a  salver  which  he  holds  befim  Ub, 
and  kneels  on  hoth  knees  when  the  pope  drinks.  The  officer  mham 
business  it  is  to  see  the  dishes  brought  in  carder  to  the  pope's  table  is  eaU 
in  Italian  ecalco.  The  carver^  who  cuts  up  the  meat  before  the  sovswy 
pontiff— the  chief  harbinger^  who  regulates  the  apartments  of  the  pofA 
household,  and  all  the  other  officers  above  mentioned,  are  prelaie% 
vrear  purple  vestments,  and  have  each  two  deputies  to  officiate  in 
absence. 

There  are,  likewise,  several  privy  ^^amherlaifu^  all  preilaiesi,  who  an 
clothed  in  long  purple  cassocks  with  sleeves  trailing  to  the  ground,  but  have 
no  doak.  Among  these,  eight  are  declared  partaken^  and  divide  vmmg 
themselves  whatever  presents  are  made  them ;  and  of  these  the  pops 
chooses  one  to  be  his  privy-treasurer,  whose  businen  it  is  to  distifliili 
sach  alms  as  his  holiness  bestows  privately. 

Another  of  these  privy-chamberlains  is  appointed  mmUr  cf  lAs  foardlrsfta 
He  is  entrusted  with  all  the  plate,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  all  the  jomli 
and  shrines  for  relics,  as  also  the  Agnui  DeTsy  which  he  distribntes  daify 
to  pilgrims  and  strangers  at  a  certain  hour.  The  pop^t  pkyneum  m 
ordinary  is  also  a  privy  chamberlain,  but  not  the  other  two,  who  are  phj* 
sicians  of  his  household. 

The  fixed  pension  of  each  privy-chamberlain  amounts  to  a  thonsasd 
crowns  annually  :  and  the  partaJcer$  have  at  least  double  that  sum,  arising 
from  the  presents  made  at  the  creation  and  death  of  every  cardinaL  The 
chamberlain  who  distributes  the  Agnus  Dei^t  receives  more  than  all  the 
rest,  particularly  when  any  extraordinary  solemnity  induces  foreigners  to 
visit  Rome  ;  such  as  the  years  of  the  jubilee,  an  embassy,  a  holy  canon^ 
isation  that  makes  a  great  noise,  or  any  famous  miracle.  In  such  cases  be 
has  several  thousand  crowns  given  him  for  the  little  consecrated  images 
of  wax. 

The  pope's  privg  chaplains  have  the  same  salary  as  the  chamberlaina 

-  They  assist  in  saying  the  office  of  the  breviary,  and  wait  upon  him  at  man, 

when  he  celebrates  it  in  private.     One  of  these  carries  the  cross  before  hie 

holiness  when  he  goes  abroad,  and  in  case  he  goes  on  foot  another  of  them 

supports  his  train. 

When  the  pope  assists  at  solemn  mass,  and  in  processions,  his  chi4>lains 
carry  the  mitres  and  triple  crowns,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  which 
they  display  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  holding  them  aloft  with  both 
their  hands  to  show  them  to  the  people  as  his  holiness  walks  along.  There 
are  also  chaplains  belonging  to  the  guards  and  grooms,  who  say  mass 
every  morning  in  the  guaSrd-room,  &c,;  these  are  called  comm(m  chaplains ; 
their  yearly  salary  amounts  to  no  more  than  fifty  crowne,  but,  then,  they 
paid  besides  for.  whatever  masses  iYiey  cc\^\>t«Xa. 
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The  pope's  aniitanti  and  wdeU-de-ckambre  haye  five  hundred  crowns  a 
jrear,  and  several  other  very  considerable  profits ;  not  to  mention  that 
as  thej  haye  a  more  free  access  to  his  holiness  than  the  rest  of  his  domestics, 
ihey  neyer  fail  of  benefices. 

There  are  likewise  honorary  chamberlains,  who  are  prelates  of  the  first 
quality,  among  whom  the  pope  generally  makes  choice  of  a  Frenchman,  a 
German,  and  a  Spaniard:  The  chamberlains  of  the  Bousfole  are  so  many 
ushers,  because  they  always  keep  a  guard  at  his  holiness's  chamber-door. 
The  chamberlains  without  the  walls  are  so  called  because  they  follow  the 
pope  without  the  Vatican,  and  attend  upon  him  in  all  his  public  caval- 
cades, with  the  chamberlain's  esquires,  clothed  in  red  cloth,  and  covered 
with  a  large  cope  of  the  same  colour  furred  with  ermine.  Each  of  these 
do  duty  in  the  apostolical  palace,  and  have  their  distinct  office ;  but  the 
honorary  chamberlains  never  mount  guard,  nor  appear  in  the  pope's  ante* 
chamber  but  when  they  please.  These  are  generally  employed  by  the 
pope  to  carry  the  red  cap  or  hat  to  any  newly-elected  cardinals  who  are 
not  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  their  being  raised  to  that  dignity. 

The  pope  has  a  master  of  the  household  and  scalco,  in  the  Vatican  as 
well  as  on  Monte  Cavallo  ;  and  another  carver,  whose  office  it  is  to  pre- 
pare the  banquet  which  he  gives  to  the  cardinals  on  certain  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  on  solemn  festivals ;  another  scalco  and  carver  for  the  am- 
bassadors, and  other  distinguished  foreigners,  whom  the  pope  entertains 
in  a  splendid  manner ;  and  another,  who  prepares  the  dinner  given  to  the 
thirteen  poor  pilgrims,  serves  up  the  first  dish  at  their  table,  and  treats 
them  in  a  magnificent  manner  every  day,  in  imitation  of  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  who  restored  this  custom,  first  introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
These  officers  are  clothed  in  purple. 

The  pope  always  makes  choice  of  a  native  of  Rome  for  the  master  of 
his  stables.     This  officer  bears  the  name  of  cavallerizzo. 

The  harbingers  above  mentioned  assign  the  apartments  to  the  pope's 
household,  and  have  dc])uty  harbingers  and  their  assistants,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  hangings,  ornaments,  and  other  furniture  of  the  pontifi- 
cal palace.  They  are  likewise  employed  to  adorn  the  apartments  when 
either  consistory,  signature  of  favour,  or  congregation  is  held. 

There  are  likewise  footmen,  called  groom»y  who  keep  guard  in  the  halls 
of  the  pope's  palace,  and  are  very  numerous,  because  the  pope  bestows 
this  ])lace  on  all  those  who  were  his  grooms  when  he  was  cardinal ;  and 
moreover,  he  likewise  gives  those  places  to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  grooms 
that  are  in  the  service  of  the  cardinals  and  ambassadors  who  are  present 
at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  creation.  Their  clothing  is  a  red  flowered 
satin ;  and  whenever  they  go  out,  they  have  a  blue  cloth  cloak  and  a 
sword,  the  hilt  of  which  is  of  silver  gilt. 

The  pope  has  twelve  officers,  who  have  each  a  red  wand,  and  twelve 
others  who  carry  silver  maces,  and  walk  before  him  in  a  ceremonial  habit, 
every  time  he  appears  in  public  with  his  mitre  and  cope  on.  When  the 
consistory  is  held,  they  guard  the  door,  and  wait  upon  his  holiness  when 
he  is  entering  or  departing.  These  twenty-four  posts  are  all  ])urchased 
for  six  hundred  crowns  each,  and  produce  about  fifty  antkVL^iV^ . 

The  pope's  sacristan^  -who  takes  the  title  of  pTefeoV^V^  «\n9v^%  ^Vi 
the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Austin.     This  prefect  Vb  eutTw-Aa^-  '^ 
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the  ornamenta,  gold  and  silver  TesselB,  crosses,  cups,  thoriblea,  shriBMii 
Prefect  of  the  inclosing  relics,  and  other  yalaable  things  belonging  tola 
Popo'i  StcrUty.  boliness*8  sacristy. 

It  is  he  that  prepares  the  host,  and  inspects  the  bread  and  wine,  wki 
the  pope  celebrates  mass  pontifically,  or  in  private.  Whenerer  hit  hoS- 
nesa  assists  solemnly  at  mass,  his  sacristan  places  himself  among  the  anit- 
ing  bishops,  above  the  dean,  or  the  senior  auditors  of  the  rota ;  and  ob- 
serves to  take  off  or  put  on  the  pope'^s  mitre,  as  often  as  he.  ia  required  bj 
the  rubric  of  the  Roman  Pontifical. 

He  distributes  the  relics  and  signs  the  memorials  of  those  indnlgeoeei 
which  pilgrims  desire  for  themselves  and  relations.  We  shall  make  two 
remarks  on  this  head  : — Fir^f,  that  indulgences  are  never  granted  to  any 
pilgrims  but  to  those  who  are  aotually  upon  a  journey,  and  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  pope's  sacristan. 

Secotidlf^y  with  regard  to  those  indulgences  which  persons  who  go  to 
Rome  desire  for  their  relations,  they  are  not  to  be  granted  to  them  bnt 
when  they  are  in  their  expiring  moments :  i.  e.  the  pope  grants  by  briefi^ 
addressed  to  certain  persons, />r  whose  name$  blanh  are  lefi^  a  power  of 
making  choice  of  what  confessor  they  shall  tliink  proper,  when  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  and  to  be  absolved  by  him  from  all  sins  in  general/and 
all  reserved  cases,  of  what  nature  soever ;  with  a  full  power  to  this  ooo- 
fessor  of  remitting  to  the  person  to  whom  this  brief  is  given  all  the 
punishments  which  God  might  otherwise  have  inflicted  on  him  for  hii 
sins,  whether  in  this  life  or  after  his  death,  in  hell  or  in  purgatory. 

Formerly,  the   chancellor  superintended  the  pope's  library;   but  is 

latter  ages  it  is  an  office  apart,  yielding  twelve  hundred  crowns  in  gold 

annually  to  the  possessor.     The  pope  never  bestows  it  on  any 

PojK-  8  person  under  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  Iibranan  of  tlio  v  atican.  lie  has  two  sub-libranans ;  the 
first  of  whom  is  generally  one  of  the  pope's  domestic  prelates,  and  has  six 
hundred  crowns  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  bread  and  wine  for  the 
whole  year.  The  second  has  four  hundred  crowns,  and  the  same  provi- 
sion as  the  former. 

These  three  places  are  always  filled  by  persons  of  great  learning,  who 
to  the  knowledge  of  other  tongues  add  the  Oriental  languages  in  particu- 
lar. The  librarian  has  the  direction  of  a  noble  printing-house,  where 
nothing  is  printed  without  his  permission.  It  abounds  with  types  of  all 
the  known  tongiies  in  which  the  learned  are  conversant. 

His  holiness  has  six  masters  of  the  ceremonies ;  two  of  whom  are  called 
assistants,  and  the  other  four  supernumeraries.      The  two  assistants  re- 
ceive of  every  newly-created  cardinal  224  crowns  of  gold, 

Ccrcmor  °^  ^^^  *"^  ^^  ^^^  \\^\x%  of  those  who  (lie  100  crowns,  which  sums 

they  equally  share.  Their  employments  bring  them  in 
altogether  about  1000  crowns  yearly,  besides  a  table  in  the  Vatican.  All 
the  chamberlains  have  an  equal  authority  to  regulate  pontifical  functions, 
to  acquaint  the  cardinals  with  their  duty,  and  to  issue  orders  to  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  court. 

They  all  have  admission  into  the  conclave,  and,  likewise,  in  the  congre- 
gation of  rites,  but  one  only  goes  to  the  ceremonial  congregation.    When- 

'*r  the  pope  seud^  any  cardinal  <i  latere  ow\.  ol  '^wsv^^V^  ^K^i^VM  ^»ft  oiC 
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the  rapernamenury  mwiten  of  the  ceremonies  to  ftttend  upon  him.  They 
are  clothed  in  pnrple  caseocka,  with  black  buttons  and  facings,  and  aleeyes 
trailing  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  papal  chapel  they  wear  a  red  cassock,  as 
the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  and  rochets  like  the  prelates. 

The  Ruota  is  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  of  Rome,  and  is  composed 
of  twelye  prelates,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  German,  another  a  Frenchman, 
and  two  Spaniards.  'Eadi  of  the  sovereiirns  of  these  three  na- 
th  R  to!  ^^ofiB  names  a  prolate,  who  bears  the  name  of  his  crown.  The 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  must  be  Romans, 
one  Bolognesc,  a  Ferraran,  a  Milanese,  a  Ycnetian,  and  a  Tuscan.  Each 
auditor  has  four  notaries  or  reg^trars,  and  the  senior  auditor  performs  the 
function  of  president. 

They  meet  in  the  apostolical  palace  every  Monday  and  Friday,  except 
during  yacations;  but  when  the  pope  resides  in  the  palace  of  Mount 
Quirinal,  the  assemblies  are  held  in  the  chancery. 

They  take  cognizance  of  all  such  suits  in  the  territory  of  the  church  as 
are  brought  in  by  way  of  appeal,  and  also  of  matters  beneficiary  and  patri- 
monial. This  tribunal  does  not  judge  a  cause  at  once,  but  pronounces  as 
many  sentences,  called  decisions,  as  there  are  points  contested  in  a  suit. 
After  these  sentences  are  given,  the  party  may  get  his  cause  revised  again 
by  the  pope  himself,  at  the  signature  of  favour,  which  is  a  kind  of  civil 
petition.  The  place  of  these  auditors  produces  but  1000  crowns  yearly  to 
each,  and  they  receive  no  fees ;  but  then  they  are  generally  created  cardi- 
nals by  way  of  reward  for  the  pains  they  have  taken. 

This  council  has  the  direction  of  all  the  pope's  demesnes,  the  finances  of 

which  consist  in  what  is  called  the  revenues  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 

It  consists  of  the  cardinal  great  chamberlain,  who  is  at  the 

lie  Qi  te*'  ^®*^  ^^  '^ '  ^^  *^®  governor  of  the  ruota,  who  is  the  vice- 
chamberlain  ;  of  a  treasurer-general,  an  auditor,  a  president, 
an  advocate-general,  a  solicitor-general,  a  commissary,  and  twelve  clerks 
of  the  chamber ;  of  whom  four  are,  first,  the  prefect  of  the  plenty  of  grain ; 
a  second  the  prefect  of  provision,  and  such  like  commodities ;  the  third,  the 
prefect  of  the  prisons ;  and  the  fourth,  the  prefect  of  the  streets.  The 
remaining  eight  are  deputed  to  take  cognizance  of  various  causes,  each 
privately  in  his  chamber. 

Formerly  the  pope  used  to  depute  six  clerks  of  his  household  for  the 
direction  of  his  revenues,  from  which  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them  receive  their  names.  Sixtus  V.  ordered  that  their  employments 
should  be  purchased,  and  increased  their  number  to  twelve.  They  meet 
every  Monday  and  Friday  in  the  pope'^s  palace,  and  their  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  things  relating  to  the  pope's  demesnes. 

Each  clerk  of  the  chamber  takes  immediate  cognizance  of  all  causes  that 
are  sent  up  from  the  Apostolical  Chamber  by  appeal.  None  of  the  places 
of  clerk  of  the'  chamber  are  purchased  for  less  than  80,000  crowns,  nor 
yield  less  than  8000  crowns  annually.  The  posts  of  treasturer-general  and 
auditor  of  the  Apostolical  Chamber  are  purchased  for  similar  sums,  and 
produce  similar  revenues. 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope  are  at  present  confLik^  \a  ^VxscivNxsrj 
south  of  the  river  Po,  in  Italy^  containing  not  more  l\i«a  W^ewcw  >^KS'o»a»i 
aqtmn  mileB,  and  two  miUiom  and  five  hundred  i\\wMiKnd.  \tJai&«Xaai8 


The  ecclesiastical  subjects  of  the  pope  are  varionslj  estimaied  firom  fl^Uf . 
Prcwnt  state  of  ^^  ^^^  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  who  are  acatteRd  onr 
the  Roman  Ca-  the  whole  world.  The  countries  which  are  oooaidsel 
tholic  Church,  entirely  papal,  arc  the  pope's  dominions  in  Italy,  Spun, 
Portugal,  and  South  America  ;•  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium, 
Ireland,  and  Canada,  almost  entirely.  Switzerland  has  seren  handred 
thousand ;  England  more  than  half  a  million.  Others  are  found  in  Rnn, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  temporal  prince,  the  political  power  of  the  pope  is  now  legmrded 
with  absolute  contempt  by  all  the  European  goyemments ;  but  it  is  still 
supported  by  them  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

France,  more  particularly,  appears  almost  ready  to  throw  off  entirely 
the  trammels  of  the  papal  yoke ;  fur,  as  the  Catholic  priesthood  has  ben 
found  uniformly  to  give  its  support  to  an  arbitrary  form  of  goyemment, 
and  to  neglect  the  instruction  of  the  people,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  hu 
been  oyerthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  Romish  Church  cat 
off  from  being  the  established  religion,  and  free  toleration  granted.    Still, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  professed  religion  of  the  majority  in  the 
French  nation,  its  clergy  at  present  continue  to  receive  their  usual  salaries 
from  the  new  government.     So  grossly  have  the  French   been  deluded 
with  the  popish  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  that  the  more  intelligent 
have  become  infidels.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  especially  in  Italy ;  the  people,  therefore,  are  ill 
prepared,   at  present,   to  embrace  the  pure  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,   of  which,  indeed,   they   are  almost    universally  ignorant 
Nevertheless,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  some  devoted  servants  of  Christ  ai 
Paris,  with  several  agents  from  the  Methodists,  Continental,  London,  and 
Baptist  Missionary  Societies  in  England,  and  especially  with  the  revival 
of  religion  among  the  Protestants  of  the  South  of  Franco,  all  contributing 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge, 
will,  we  trust,  be  blessed  of  God,  to  produce  an  evangelical  reformation  in 
that  great  country. 

Education  being  vigorously  promoted  through  many  parts  of  Germany, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  extensively  circulated,  popery  will  not  be 
able  much  longer  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  millions  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Even  the  Italian  States,  and  Rome  itself,  have  received  many 
copies  of  the  blessed  word  of  God ;  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few 
Catholics,  and  some  of  the  priests,  arc  sincerely  studying  the  scriptures  of 
truth  for  their  internal  salvation.  Knowledge,  by  the  British  system  of 
education,  is  increasing  in  South  America;  and,  with  it,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  circulated  among  the  superstitious  Catholics. 

In   British   India  and  the  East,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ^ 
establishment  of  three  archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops,  with  manf 
priests,  besides  Romish   missionaries  ;  but  scriptural  knowledge,  as  W0 
have  seen,  is  advancing  in  those  populous  regions  of  the  earth.     Canadl^ 
has  the  Roman  Catholic  system  for  the  established  religion  ;  and  effortt^ 
are  being  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  popery  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  wondrous  valley  of  the  Missiasippi ;  but  its 
antidote  is  provided  in  the  Bible. 

Irehnd  is  chiefly  popish ;  and  \i\  iXxal  w^wtc^,  ^^^?A^:^^  %tA  ^vriuiMAftd 
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country,  there  aie  nearly  fiye  thonsand  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Bui 
•cripiuiml  light  and  knowledge  are  advancing  among  the  people,  notwith- 
•tanding  their  prejudices  against  the  Protestants. 

England,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  it  is  said,  had  not  quite 
fifty  Boman  Catholic  chapels :  that  the  number  should  now  exceed  five 
hundred  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  amazing 
increase  of  its  population,  the  influx  of  Irish,  and  the  ignorance  of 
multitudes  of  the  lower  classes  concerning  the  essentials  of  religion  as 
taught  in  the  New  Testament.  But  a  scriptural  education  of  the  people, 
with  the  diligent  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel,  will  be  the  effectual 
means  of  subverting  every  false  system  of  religion,  and  of  converting  the 
ignorant  millions  of  mankind  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 


PART  IV. 

BELIGIOUS  CUSTOMS  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  PR0TE8I1R 

COMMUNITIES. 


Under  the  head  of  Protestant  Communitiea  it  is  proposed,  Cor  tki 
sake  of  conyenience,  to  treat  of  the  principal  denomiiuitionB  nUek^ 
whether  strict  or  lax,  orthodox  or  otherwise,  deny  the  sapreinaoj  ef  Ai 
pope  of  Rome,  and  the  discipline  of  that  Church  ;  adopting  for  their  pit* 
fession  of  faith  articles  in  their  estimation  more  scriptural,  and 
and  modes  of  worship  yarying  according  to  their  yiewa  of  the 
ments  of  the  gospel. 


SECTION  I^LUTHERAN& 

The  Lutherans  derive  their  name  from  Martin  Luthor,  a  celattairf 
reformer,  who,  in  the  heginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentiuy,  oppoiri 
^^'  the  church  of  Rome  with  great  seal  and  sncoess. 

The  system  of  faith  cmhraced  hj  the  Lutherans  was  drawn  up  bj 
Lnther  and  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y^  is 
1530,  at  the  diet  of  Augusta,  or  Augshurg,  and  hence  calkd 
of  Fai^     the  Augustan  or  Augsburg  Confession.     It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  former^  containing  twenty-one  articles,  wis 
designed  to  represent,  with  Jbruth  and  perspicuity,  ihe  religious  opinion 
of  the  reformers ;    and  the  loiter^  containing  seven  articles,  is  employed  is 
pointing  out  and  confuting  the  seven  capital  errors  which  occasioned  their 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome  :  these  were,  communion  in  one  kind, 
the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  private  masses,  auricular  coufSssrioB, 
legendary  traditions,  monastic  vows,  and  the  excessive  power  of  thechureh. 
From  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  present  day,  no  change  has  been  intio- 
duced  into  the  doctrine  and  discipline  received  in  this  church.    The  method, 
however,  of  illustrating,  enforcing,  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  undergone   several  changes  in  the  Lutheran  church;  and, 
tliough  the  confessions  continue  the  same,  yet  some  of  the  doctrines  which 
were  warmly  maintained  by  Luther  have  been,  of  late,  wholly  abandoned 
by  his  followers.     The  Lutherans  are  for  from  allowing  that  good  works 
are  in  any  wise  meritorious  with  regard  to  salvation.    They  acknowledge, 
generally,  that  Christ  died  for  all  who  were  partakers  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression ;  but  that  those,  only,  who  should  believe  in  him,  and  perseTcrs 
in  that  faith  to  their  lives'  end,  should  be  saved.     The  foreknowlodge  of 
^od  from  all  eternity  of  this  faith  is  made  V>^  tVieni  \\v«\i%M^tKfMi»iailioa, 
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if  the  election  or  predestination  of  the  faithful.  Tliey  view  election  in  the 
My  same  light  as  they  do  justification.  If  the  instrumental  cause  of  the 
biter  be  £uth,  God's  foreknowledge  of  that  faith  of  the  faithful  is  their 
dection.  As  to  free* will,  the  Lutherans  deny  its  power  before  the  con- 
rersion  of  a  sinner,  and  maintain  that  none  are  converted  but  by  the 
[irevailing  efficacy  of  grace  alone.  The  Lutherans  acknowledge  but  two 
lacraments,  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  They  deny 
bransubstantiation,  the  mass,  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  host,  the 
ceremonies,  and  all  that  external  worship  which  the  church  of  Rome 
observes  with  respect  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  they 
believe,  that  the  real  presence  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  with,  in, 
and  under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  holy  communion,  and 
maintain  in  vindication  of  their  ubiquity,  that  all  the  p^ections  of  Christ's 
divinity  were  communicated  to  his  humanity.  They  reject  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  relics.  Although  it  be  our  bounden  duty,  they  say,  to  imitate 
the  saints,  and  set  them  before  our  eyes  as  great  examples,  yet  we  ought 
not  to  invoke  them,  nor  imagine  that  there  are  any  latent  virtues  in  their 
relics,  &c.  They  condemn  all  acts  of  penance  and  human  expiations,  such 
as  solemn  vows,  pilgrimages,  nine  days'  devotions,  macerations,  and  other 
works  of  supererogation;  that  is  to  say,  such  mortifications,  as,  by  the  laws 
of  Christianity,  are  no  ways  imposed  upon  us,  &c.  They  reject  all  dis- 
tinction of  meats,  and  the  observance  of  Lent,  all  monastic  vows  and 
convents,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  performance  of  divine  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  ceremonies  practised  in  the 
Romish  church. 

Their  pastors,  with  their  several  congregations,  either  meet  at  the 
parsonage,  or  at  some  convenient  place  near  the  church  intended  to  be 

consecrated,  and  afterwards  march  in  procession  two  and 
thdr  Chu'  hei     *^®'  ®^^  *^  least,  and  sometimes  thrice,  all  round  it,  singing 

certain  divine  hymns  or  canticles  all  the  way.  As  soon  as 
this  previous  act  of  devotion  is  over,  they  enter  the  church,  where  the  ser- 
vice is  opened  with  singing  again  ;  after  which  some  portion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  is  read  to  them,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  the  solemnity  of  the 
day.  If  the  income,  or  revenue,  of  the  church  will  admit  of  it,  or  the  con* 
gregation  are  able  and  willing  to  defray  the  expense,  the  superintendent 
of  their  metropolis  is  requested  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  to  give  his 
benediction  to  the  church,  and  consecrate  it  with  some  proper  discourse  of 
his  own  composing;  which  favour  is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  a  handsome 
gratuity,  but  an  elegant  entertainment. 

Two  divines  are  generally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ordination,  who  not 
only  inquire  into  the  real  merit  and  natiural  qualifications  of  the  candidates, 

such  for  instance  as  a  proper  stature,  a  musical  voice,  health 
Their  Ministers.  ^^^  strength,  but  also  into  theur  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  their  abilities  to  argue,  on  both  sides,  all  controversial  questions. 
They  inquire  likewise  into  the  religious  principles  and  particular  tenets 
of  the  respective  candidates.  It  is  highly  requisite  and  just  that  they 
should  be  sound  and  orthodox,  that  is  to  say,  be  in  all  respects  conformable 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  are  intended  to  maintain  and  teach,  and  which 
the  church  they  are  to  serve  professes ;  and  that  they  should  be  fixed  and 
unalterable  during  their  establishment  in  that  sacred  function.     After  such 
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due  inqaifiea  bftTing  been  made,  the  cmdidala  iicrd«ed  to 

bis  examiners  on  some  particular  text  of  their  own  ehoottOff-    Ufm  J* 

report  of  his  being  duly  qualifiedy  a  ohnroh  maj  be  ofiwed  him;  * 

according  to  the  Saxon  discipline,  he  is  obliged,  befiMPe  he  is 
declared  minister  of  any  congregation,  to  preach  several  tionas  betett' 
and  the  opinion  of  the  people  mnst  afterwards  be  oonanlted,  and 
approbation  and  consent  procured. 

The  day  of  ordination  being  fixed,  the  candidate  repairs  to  the  cbwl^ 
where  he  is  to  be  ordained  in  the  presence  of  several  ministers,  eedsMili* 
cal  judges,  and  a  numerous  congregation  of  the  fiuthfoL-  Bi 
of  ^btonT  ^^^^  makes  a  confession  of  his  faith,  either  before  or  sow 
time  during  the  sermon.     In  the  prayer  after  the  serann,  the 
candidate  is  particulariy  taken  notice  of,  and  prayed  for  hy  name.    M 
soon  as  the  minister  withdraws  from  the  pulpit,  the  Vmi  Spiriimf  Smatttm 
immediately  sung,  and  during  the  performance  the  superintendent,  whsii 
primate  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  repairs  to  the  altar,  aooompanied  by  tf 
colleagues,  or  coadjutors,  and  followed  by  the  candidate,  who  fidk  deea 
on  his  knees  before  him.     Here  the  superintendent,  addresnng  himself  It 
his  six  colleagues,  having  first  communicated  the  candidate's  raqiei^ 
invites  them  to  join  with  him  in  prayer  on  his  behalf;  in  the  next  phot 
be  reads  the  formulary  of  election,  which  is  accompanied  with  ancte 
prayer ;  and  after  that,  directs  his  discourse  to  his  six  coadjutors,  mjwf, 
**  Dearly  beloved  brethren  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  I  exhort  yon  to  lay  yosr 
bands  on  this  cftndidate,  who  presents  himself  here  before  ns  in  order  to  ht 
admitted  a  minister  of  the  church  of  God,  .according  to  the  andeut  apot- 
tolical  institution,  and  to  concur  with  me  in  inyesting  him  with  that  ssokri 
office."    After  this  formal  address,  he  lays  his  hands  directly  on  the  heti 
of  the  candidate,  and  says  to  him,  Sis  tnanecuque  ccmsecratUM  DeOy  whidi 
literally  construed  is,  Be  thou^  and  to  remain  to  be^  devoted  to  the  eerviee  if 
God,    The  six  colleagues  repeat,  after  the  superintendents,  the  ceremooj 
of  imposition  of  hands,  and  make  use  of  the  same  form  of  words :  afttf 
which,  the  superintendent  addresses  himself  to  the  person  thus  ordained 
in  the  terms  ibllowing :  ^*  Being  assembled  here  with  the  aid  and  asmst- 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  made  our  humble  supplications  to  God 
for  you,  and  hope  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  hear  our  prayers.   Wherefore, 
I  ordain,  confirm,  and  establish  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  pastor  and 
spiritual  instructor  of  the  saints  belonging  to  the  church,  &c. ;  govern  it  is 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  have  a  watchful  eye  over  it,  as  a  faithful  shq>- 
herd  over  his  flock,"  &c.      These  words  are,  properly  speaking,  the  veiy 
essence  of  ordination.     The  superintendent,  after  he  has  pronounced  tUi 
exhortation,  withdraws  from  the  altar,  and  the  stated  minister  of  iht 
place  approaches  it,  dressed  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  to  read  the  com- 
munion service,  and  to  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  adminis- 
ters to  the  new  pastor,  who  receives  it  upon  his  knees.     Some  few  hymns, 
or  canticles,  and  the  usual  benediction,  conclude  the  ceremony. 

At  their  first  entrance  into  the  church,  both  men  and  women  put  up  sa 

ejaculatory  prayer,  the  former  holding  their  hats  and  the  latter  their 

fans  before  theur  faces.    The  same  ceremony  is  observed  as  soon 

Wonhip^  as  divine  service  is  over.     The  prayer  generally  made  use  of  on 

tliese  occasions  is  the  Lord's  Prayei.    '^Vvch^Va  eoiifjcttgatioii  of 
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Uie  fiuthlnl  are  met  in  order  to  apply  themselves  to  any  exercise  of  devo- 
tioB,  whetlier  it  be  preaching,  or  reading  the  Scriptures  only,  or  praying, 
it  is  always  introduced  by  the  singing  of  some  psalms  or  spiritual  h3rmn8 
suitable  to  the  occanon. 

They  have  two  sermons  at  least  every  Sunday,  especially  if  it  be  a 
soleinn  festival,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon. There  is  a  catechetical  lecture  besides,  at  which  their  probationers 
are  always  examined.  Their  burials  are  frequently  put  off,  likewise,  till 
8kinday,  for  the  benefit  of  a  prayer,  or,  at  least,  a  funeral  sermon,  which  the 
Lutherans  always  preach  upon  the  decease  of  any  of  their  members, 
^nrhether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  Their  texts  are  very  seldom  taken  out  of 
those  books  which  the  Lutherans  and  the  Protestants  call  apocr3rphal.  The 
last  thing  which  we  shall  take  notice  of  in  relation  to  their  sermons,  is,  that  of 
their  dreiUar  predieatians^  which  is  the  term  they  make  use  of  to  dis- 
tinguish those  sermons  which  their  pastors  are  obliged  to  preach  at  parti- 
cular times  in  the  metropolitan  church,  in  presence  of  the  superintendant,  in 
order  that  he  himself  may  form  a  just  judgment  of  their  method,  and  the 
progress  they  make  in  the  ministerial  office ;  also  that  he  may  examine 
their  principles,  and  prevent  them  deviating  from  the  orthodox  faith. 

After  the  sermon,  the  service  concludes  with  some  select  prayers  or 
supplications  to  Almighty  God,  thanksgivings,  and  publications.  In  the 
firat,  all  sick  persons,  all  women  labouring  of  child,  or  in  child-bed,  all 
that  travel  by  land  or  by  water,  all  persons  any  way  afflicted  or  distressed 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  are  recommended  to  God  as  proper  objects  of  his 
succour,  comfort,  and  assistance.  In  Denmark,  all  those  who  are  draw- 
ing near  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  consummation  of  their  marriage 
are  likewise  recommended  to  God  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  In  their 
thanksgivings,  those  particular  persons  who  had  received  great  mercies 
desire  to  return  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
same.  In  their  publications,  timely  notice  was  given  of  such  matters  as 
particularly  related  to  the  church ;  that  is  to  say,  of  some  extraordinary 
acts  of  devotion,  such  as  the  observance  of  an  ensuing  solemn  festival,  or 
fast,  or  the  like,  &c.  In  some  places,  the  public  orders  of  the  civil 
magistrate  are  read  in  the  pulpit. 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  use  of  the  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  They  likewise  make  use  of  lighted  tapers  in  their 
churches,  of  incense,  and  a  crucifix  on  the  altar,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  of  images,  &c.  Several  of  their  doctors  acknowledge  that  such  mate- 
rials add  a  lustre  and  majesty  to  divine  worship,  and  &x  at  the  same 
time  the  attention  of  the  people. 

The  Lutherans  retain  the  observance  of  several  solemn  festivals  after 
their  reformation.  They  keep  three  solemn  days  of  festivity  at  Christ- 
P  .  mas.  In  some  Lutheran  countries,  the  people  go  to  church  on 
the  night  of  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  with  lighted  can- 
dles or  wax-tapers  in  their  hands;  and  the  faithful,  who  meet  in  the  church, 
spend  the  whole  night  there  in  singing,  and  saying  their  prayers  by  the 
li^t  of  them.  Sometimes  they  bum  such  a  large  quantity  of  incense, 
that  the  smoke  of  it  ascends  like  a  whirlwind,  and  their  devotees  may 
properly  enough  be  said  to  be  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  is  customary  likewise 
in  Cknrmany  to  give  entertainments  at  such  times  to  friends  and  relations, 
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aad  to  send  presente  to  eadi  other,  eepeoiallj  to  Ae  yonmg^  pM|ileb 
they  unuse  with  very  idle  and  vomantie  etoriee^  idling  tfaeai  tfni  itfj 
blessed  Saviour  descends  from  heayen  on  the  night  of  his  anting,  wi] 
brings  with  him  all  kinds  of  playthings. 

They  have  three  holidays  at  Easter,  and  three  at  WhitsmiCids^  ai«d 
as  those  before-mentioned  at  Christmas.  These  fsstiTmls  hatv  mANi 
peculiar  in  them  with  respect  to  the  oeiemonies  obwrved  mt  tiioae  iHM| 
but  with  regard  to  some  particular  superstitions,  they  aie  iiiimiiliHf 
enough ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Fascial  water,  whidi  is  kwlisi  m 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes,  and  very  servioedble  in 
broken  limbs.  This  Paschal  water  is  nothing  more  than  oonniM 
water,  taken  up  on  Easter-day,  before  the  rising  of  the  snn.  Thsy 
another  superstitious  notion  with  req)ect  to  their  horssa  s  they  h 
that  the  swimming  them  in  the  river  on  Easter-day,  belbra  the  am 
preserves  them  from  lameness. 

The  other  festivals  observed  by  the  Lutherans  are.  New- Yeai^a  dqf,  m 
the  Circumcision,  a  festival  not  near  so  ancient  as  the  four  abovi  M 
tioned ;  the  festival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  otiierwiee,  the  Mfijtmtf; 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  Candlemas ;  and  Laidy-dij, « 
the  Annunciation.  There  is  no  public  work  nor  servioe  devoted  to  At 
Blessed  Virgin,  nor  are  there  any  prooeanons,  or  other  oevemonifli^  wUih 
are  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  two  latter  fesiivalsL  Iki 
liBstival  of  the  Sacred  Trinity  is  solemnised  on  the  Sunday  aAsr  Wbifc> 
Sunday ;  that  of  St.  John  Baptist,  on  the  24th  of  June ;  end  that  df 
the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  2d  of  July,  as  it  is  by  As 
Bomon  Catholics.  To  conclude,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Aidh 
angel,  or  rather  the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Lutherans  on  that  diy, 
are  the  remains  only  of  an  ancient  custom,  which  has  been  preserved 
amongst  them,  although  somewhat  extraordinary,  as  the  members  of  their 
communion  retain  no  manner  of  veneration  for  angels. 

In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  formulary  of  the  mass  and  communion  for 
the  particular  service  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg.  Without  attemptisg 
^  to  particularise  the  various  parts  of  it,  it  may  be  observed  that  aD 

the  churches  where  Lutheranism  prevailed  were  obliged  entirely 
to  conform  to  it.  However,  those  orders  were  never  punctoally  obeyed. 
Some  Lutheran  countries  have  one  ritual,  and  some  another.  There  is  a 
^fierence,  likewise,  in  their  liturgies,  though  as  to  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles, they  all  agree. 

On  the  Sunday  when  the  communion  is  to  be  administered,  the 

minister,  immediately  after  the  sermon,  prays  to  Almighty  Qod  fiir  all 

p  those  in  particular  who  purpose  to  receive  the  holy  commnnioii. 

ommun  on.  jj^^j^  jg  ^^^  £^j.jjj  ^£  prayer,  however,  for  that  purpose ;  hot 

the  minister  is  at  firee  liberty  to  say  what  he  thinks  most  suitable  to  thai 
solemn  occasion.  After  the  sermon,  likewise,  they  sing  a  psalm,  or  some 
short  hymn  or  hymns,  adapted  to  that  particular  act  of  devotion.  Whilst 
they  are  singing,  those  of  tiie  congregation  who  are  duly  prepared  for  the 
receiving  of  the  sacrament  advance  towards  the  altar,  and  hUl  down  on 
their  knees ;  at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  can  with  oonvsnienoe  i^iprosdi 
it  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  hymn  is  over,  the  minister  uju^  iM  «t  jh^; 
and  sinss,  at  the  same  time,  the  Lord's  Pnyer ;  and  when  the 
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tioB  have  said  Amen,  he  sings  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  In  some  phu:es  the  whole  congregation  sing,  with  an  audible 
Toice,  both  the  prayer  and  the  words  of  the  institution  along  with  the 
minister,  which  is  a  manifest  error,  since  the  voice  of  the  whole  church, 
in  general,  drowns  that  of  the  celebrant,  or  officiating  pastor.  They  have 
another  costom,  which  is  not,  however,  looked  on  as  absolutely  essential, 
and  that  is,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  host  at  the  time  of  pro- 
Booncing  these  words.  This  it  my  body;  and  another  on  the  cup,  when 
tiiose  other  words  are  repeated,  viz..  This  is  my  bloody  Spc.  Though  these 
signs,  after  all,  are  only  made  m  eomm&moration  of  the  croa  of  Christy 
^^hich  neither  add  nor  diminish,  yet  it  has  been  observed  that,  should 
the  minister  neglect  those  signs,  some  feeble-minded  persons  woidd  be 
offisnded  at  such  omission,  and  imagine  that  the  sacrament  would  thereby 
lose  its  sacred  force  and  virtue.  It  is  not  only  this  sign  of  the  cross  made 
on  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  that  the  populace  lay  such  a  stress 
upon  as  a  fundamental  article ;  but  they  very  seldom  cut  a  loaf  which  has 
not  the  sign  of  a  cross  first  made  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

In  seveoRal  parts  of  Saxony,  and,  indeed,  in  some  of  their  principal  cities, 
^p^hen  the  minister  consecrates  the  elements,  he  rings  a  little  bell  twice,  in 
a  very  solemn  manner ;  and  in  most  Lutheran  churches,  the  pastor,  before 
he  administers  the  sacrament,  puts  on  his  surplice,  and  over  that  a  vest- 
ment with  several  crosses  fastened  on  it,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  stole,  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  there 
is  no  manner  of  resemblance  between  them.  In  some  places,  the  pastor, 
after  he  has  read  the  gospel  at  the  altar,  throws  the  vestment  before-men- 
tioned over  his  head,  and  layB  it  on  the  table.  After  the  creed  is  sung,  he 
goes  into  the  pulpit,  and  preaches  in  his  surplice.  After  the  sermon  is 
over,  he  returns  to  the  altar,  and  resumes  his  vestment. 

We  shall  reckon  amongst  the  number  of  the  ceremonies  still  preserved 
amongst  them,  that  of  making  use  of  wafers  instead  of  bread  at  the  com- 
mnnion,  on  each  of  which  there  is  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  crucifix. 
When  the  communicant  has  received,  he  falls  down  on  his  knees  before 
the  altar,  in  order  to  return  God  thanks  for  his  spiritual  refreshment :  in 
several  places  it  is  customary  to  congratulate  each  other  on  that  joyful 
occasion.  Two  clerks,  or  two  young  choristers,  who  attend  at  the 
altar,  generally  hold  a  white  linen  napkin  before  tlie  communicants,  lest, 
cither  through  the  carelessness  of  the  pastor,  who  administers  the  com- 
munion, or  the  communicant  himself,  some  part  of  the  host  should  acci- 
dently  &11  upon  the  ground,  or  any  part  of  the  wine  be  spilt.  As  soon  as 
the  communion  is  over,  the  pastor  sings  a  verse  or  two  of  some  psalm  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  with  an  Hallelujah,  to  which  the  choir  answers  with 
anotheit  The  pastor  afterwards  continues  to  read  some  general  thanks- 
givings, and  the  oongregation,  joining  vnth  the  choir,  answer.  Amen. 

The  Lutherans  never  administer  the  sacrament  to  infants ;  but  it  is 
customary  amongst  them  to  carry  it  to  those  who  are  nek,  or  on  a  death- 
bed ;  and  this  is  the  method  observed  by  them  on  those  par- 
to  t^Tstek.^"  ticular  occasions.  In  some  places  they  make  a  kind  of  altar 
of  the  table  which  stands  in  the  sick  person's  room,  that  is  to 
say,  they  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  or  clean  linen  clolVv^  ^xA  «r^ 
two  lighted  candles,  or  wax-tapen^  upon  it,  and  a  cTuc\^x\>eVw^^^^^^ 
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with  a  paten  and  chalioe,  or  nteiunla,  or  yeaids  appropriated  ia  flaBp 
•errioe.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the  LatlMnna,  the 
ought  to  he  administered  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  pafijf^a 
and  domestics ;  hat  if  the  communicant  should  happen  to  have  ao 
friends  nor  servants  near  him,  then  spme  neighhoora  on^ii  to  be  jnntii 
to  he  witnesses  to  the  celehration  of  it.  The  relations  or  frienda  sf  tki 
sick  person  are  permitted,  if  they  think  proper,  to  partake  with  Vmd 
that  holy  ordinance,  and  for  that  purpose,  they  moat  have  notiee  oa  Ai 
previous  night,  or  some  few  hours  at  least,  that  they  may  be  duly  pRfntl 
to  join  in  ^at  solemn  act  of  devotion.  The  Lutherans  do  not  oidy  aof 
this  their  private  communion  to  those  who  are  sick  or  djring,  hot  to  Am 
persons  likewise  who  are  far  advanced  in  years,  and  incapable  of  altai- 
ing  the  public  worship.  To  these  persons  the  minister  who  gives  Ai 
communion  to  them  makes  a  s^ous  exhortation,  which  may,  with  ps* 
priety,  he  called  a  domestic  sermon,  adapted  to  such  private  or  doneitie 
communion. 

Confession  is  looked  on  as  highly  necessary  and  expedient  in  aU  piMM 
where  Lutheranism  prevails.      And  in  the  short  Luthenn 
^        .        there  are  several  forms  of  confession  for  the  peculiar 

and  direction  of  those,  who  have  not  capadty  sufficient  of  Hbfrn- 
selves,  to  reflect  and  contemplate,  as  they  ought,  on  the  nature  of  their  sns; 
such,  for  example,  are  those  forms  of  confession  {HrincipaUj  intended  ftf 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  masters  and  servants.  In  the  introdaote 
to  these  formularies,  there  is  a  discourse  hy  way  of  dialogue  between  At 
penitent  and  the  minister  who  takes  his  confession,  beginning  with  At 
following  address :  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  I  humbly  heseedi  yon  to  tdw 
my  confession,  and  for  the  love  of  God  to  pronounce  the  pardon  sad 
remission  of  my  sins.  If  the  penitent  be  not  conscious  to  himself  of  In 
being  guilty  of  any  of  the  sins  particularly  specified  in  the  formnlariss,  be 
must  mention  such  others  as  his  conscience  shall  at  that  time  accuse  Um 
of.  If  be  can  think  of  none,  which  is  morally  impossible,  let  him,  sayi 
the  catechism,  mention  no  one  in  particular,  but  receive  the  pardon  and 
remission  of  liis  sins,  on  making  a  general  confession  only.  The  same 
catechism  informs  us,  that  the  confessor  asks  the  penitent  the  following 
question,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  introduced  between  the  confession  sad 
^e  absolution :  Do  not  you  firmly  believe,  that  this  absolution  pro- 
nounced l^  me  is  an  absolution  from  Qod  himself  ?  After  the  penitent 
has  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  minister  adds.  Amen,  or,  So  he  it. 

In  Denmaiic  and  Sweden,  their  form  of  excommunication  is  accompanied 
with  very  severe  penance.     The  Danish  ritual  informs  us,  that  the  party 

excommunicated,  when  he  first  appears  at  church,  is  toned 
Fonn  ofexcom-      |.  ^j^jj  aisffroce  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  in  the  presence 

of  the  whole  congregation.  However,  if  the  excommuni- 
cation be  of  any  long  continuance,  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  attenduDig  pubhc  worship,  and  joining  with  the  congregation  in  thor 
sermons,  and  other  acts  of  devotion ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  ait  in  a  place 
appointed,  and  at  some  distance  from  them  :  and  when  the  minister  comes 
down  from  the  pulpit,  the  clerk  before-mentioned,  who  admita  him,  convejrs 
him  out  of  the  church  again.  In  regard  to  the  Swedes,  tbeir  Sonn  of 
excommunication  is  eqnaUy  rigid  and  severe*     Their  discipline  dieelaiws, 
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in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  all  the  other  states  in  which  Lutheranism 
preTails,  eTerything  which  has  the  least  appearance  of  civil  punishment. 
F*or,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  in  general,  no  minister 
ought  to  confound  ecclesiastical  penalties,  that  is  to  say,  the  exclusion  of 
mnj  of  their  memhers  out  of  the  congregation,  and  their  prohibition,  or 
iRfithholding  from  them  the  holy  communion,  with  those  punishments 
^^hich  none  but  the  civil  magistrates  ought  to  inflict. 

The  Lutherans  baptize  their  children  within  a  day  or  two  after  their 
birth.     In  case  the  infant  should  prove  too  weak  to  be  carried  to  church, 
^^.       they  baptize  him  at  home,  at  which  ceremony  one  or  two  god- 
^"^     *  fathers  must  always  attend.      The  exorcism  is  a  ceremony  still 
practised  in  some  countries.     Where  the  infant  is  in  apparent  danger  of 
death,  a  layman  and  a  midwife  together  may  baptize  it.      By  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  of  Saxony,  a  midwife  is  not  permitted  to  baptize  a  dying  child, 
tiU  after  she  has  found  out  some  man  to  assist  her.    Infants  who  are  illegi- 
timate are  not  baptized  in  Denmark  at  the  same  time  as  those  who  are 
bom  in  wedlock.     When  a  bastard  is  baptized,  there  is  no  oblation  made 
on  the  altar.     As  to  foundlings,  their  birth  being  only  precarious  and  un- 
certain, they  are  baptized  at  church  as  other  children  ;  and  although,  when 
they  are  taken  up,  there  be  a  billet,  or  note,  to  intimate  that  they  have 
been  baptized,  yet  they  are  always  baptized  again,  because  a  testimony  of 
that  nature  is  deemed  at  best  but  dubious.     Where  the  infant  is  not  in 
apparent  danger  of  death,  they  never  baptize  it  till  it  be  entirely  weaned 
firom  the  mother^s  breast.    To  conclude,  ^ey  never  baptize  adult  fools,  nor 
lunatics,  at  least,  till  they  are  restored  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  rational 
faculties,  and  are  capable  of  being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.     In  Sweden,  a  father  is  under  no  obligation  to  attend  at  the 
baptism  of  his  child,  at  least,  he  is  not  always  required  to  be  present.   All 
legitimate  children  are  baptized  before  divine  service  begins,  but  bastards 
after  it  is  over. 

There  are  baptismal  fonts  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  but  not 
generally  in  all  of  them.  In  several  of  the  Saxon  churches,  an  angel,  with 
a  basin  in  his  hand,  descends  from  the  ceiling  by  a  private  pulley,  or  some 
other  secret  spring,  and  presents  the  basin  to  the  minister  who  is  to  baptize 
the  child.  In  other  places,  a  table  is  brought  out  of  the  vestry,  and  placed 
before  the  altar  with  a  basin  upon  it. 

The  preliminary  questions  over,  which  are  merely  formal,  the  minister 
makes  a  discourse,  by  way  of  exhortation,  after  which,  he  exorcises  the 
devil  in  the  form  following :  ^*  Get  thee  hence,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  make 
room  for  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  minister,  at  the  same  time,  makes  the 
sign  of  the  croee  upon  the  infant,  saying  unto  him.  Receive  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  &c.,  and  la3nng  his  hand  upon  him,  reads  the  prayers,  and  repeats 
the  exorcism.  At  the  very  instant  the  child  is  baptissed,  the  minister  asks 
the  sureties  for  him,  If  he  renounces  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  if  he 
believes  in  €k>d  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  &o.  After  that,  he 
baptiaes  him  by  a  triple  aspersion,  in  honour  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  The 
whole  ceremony  concludes  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  a  benediction  on 
the  child,  and  an  exhortation  to  the  sureties. 

As  to  the  form  of  confirmation  observed  by  the  Lu\]|[v«nci\%^  ^  "s^t^T^.  ^ 
twelve  yean  of  age,  or  a  jonih  of  fourteen,  is  deemed  dxiX^  ^*«i2c&.^^  \.^ 
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reoeiTe  the  Lord's  Sapper,  proiided  they  have  bad  m  Bbeial 
The  first  time  of  their  tJtniiiop  to  4lie  hoi^ 
ConfirmmtkHi.  ^  ^^y^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  Michaelmas.    Thdr  piona 

pnhlishcd  three  weeks  hefore  firom  the  polpvty  and  they  ava 
instructed  and  examined  twice  a  week  dnring  tlial  istanral^  hf  wtfi 
preparation.  Their  ministers  exjdain  to  them  the  dntiea  ineinihsHt'M* ' 
communicant,  and  the  spiritual  henefits  and  adTantagoa  mnmag 
participation  of  that  hlessed  sacrament.  In  shorii  thegr  maka 
fession  on  Easter-Monday,  and  reoeive  the  oommnnion  tlie  daj  Ukmk^ 
sometimes  in  private,  and  sometimes  in  pnhfio  with  the  whole  oongmslMa 
Such  young  communioanis  range  themselTee  in  the  foan  of  a  aaancUk 
by  degrees,  as  they  rise  from  the  altar.  After  that  aei  of  darolie^  it 
minister  reads  a  prayer,  and  then  addressmg  himsdf  to  the  wfaoieeomp 
gatioD,  acquaints  them,  that  those  yonihs  are  ready,  with  an  an^lils  vBiM^ 
to  render  a  satisfiMstory  account  of  tiie  grounds  and  prinoiplea  of  tfaaid%ia 
which  they  profess.  He  examines  them  accordingly  ;  and  after  tb^  ken 
fully  answeied  all  his  queries,  he  spends  some  time  in  a  aoitaUe  exhortstiMU 
the  congregation  sing  a  hjrmn,  and  then  the  ceremony  coneliidea  witt  • 
proper  collect,  and  the  general  benediction. 

The  Lutheran  discipline,  with  respect  to  matrim<my,  is  ezeeedingiy  aaifas 
and  regular.  Luther  composed  a  formulary  at  first  for  thai  otdiaiMii 
firom  which  there  has  been  afterwards  no  very  material  dsfisfiia 
^^^^1^^^  It  begins  with  their  banns,  and  in  order  to  tiie  eonsunmatiaa  if 
a  marriage,  where  there  is  no  lawful  impediment,  the  partiv 
present  themselves  at  church  before  thar  pastor,  who  aska  the  bridsgw 
whether  they  be  mutually  agreed  to  enter  that  holy  state,  and  thiawpii 
they  join  their  right  hands,  and  make  an  exdiange  of  their  rmpttHkn 
rings.  Then  the  pastor  proceeds  in  the  words,  or  to  the  purport  fi^Uowisg: 
A  and  B  being  desirous  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  beioie 
all  this  congregation  here  present,  I  do  hereby  declare  them  man  and  wift, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^.  Aftsi 
that,  he  reads  or  pronounces  extempore  at  the  altar,  several  texts  of 
scripture,  which  are  serious  exhortations  to  tliose  who  are  married ;  sad 
the  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  a  pra3rer  for  the  blessing  of  God  oa 
their  future  endeavours.  This  is  the  form  according  to  Luther's  direetioa, 
and  which  is  still  observed  to  this  day,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  jurisdietica 
of  the  church  in  that  particular. 

In  Saxony,  the  mechanics,  and  those  who  may  be  called  the  inferior 
tradesmen,  go  to  church  to  be  married,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  thsir 
friends  and  acquaintance,  with  a  band  of  muricians  before  them.  The 
same  custom  is  observed,  more  or  less,  in  several  other  places;  and  a  gnat 
degree  of  caprice  and  extravagance  is  everywhere  blended  with  their 
nuptial  ceremonies.  In  some  of  the  northern  provinces,  as  soon  as  the 
proper  inquiries  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  bridegroom,  the  &ther 
brings  his  daughter  with  an  air  of  gravity  to  her  suitor,  sajong  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  **  I  give  you  my  daughter,  that  she  may  reverence  and 
obey  you,  that  she  may  be  your  wedded  wife,  that  she  may  lie  with  yon, 
be  the  keeper  of  your  keys,  and  be  put  into  possession  of  one  third  of 
your  money  and  effects."     In  several  states  of  Germany,  notwithstanding 

is  customary  for  the  parents  of  the  new*married  couple  to  drfraj  tfie 
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"wliole  dutfgee  of  their  nuptiala,  yet  all  the  guests  who  are  iDvited  thereto 
make  preseots  to  the  bride,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  valuable  that 
the  bride's  relations  are  so  far  from  being  at  any  expense,  that  they  are 
oonad^rable  gainers  in  the  end. 

Whenever  the  married  couple  have  lived  in  that  state  for  twenty-five 
jrean  together,  their  nuptials  (at  least  as  to  the  external  form)  are  revived; 
which  second  marriage  is  called  their  nlver  nuptiaU,  If  the  parties  have 
cohabited  for  fifty  years,  they  then  solemnise  their  golden  nuptiaU.  In 
the  celebration  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  the  same  gaiety  and  amuse- 
ments are  observed  as  those  at  their  fii^t  marriage.  Persons  of  distinction, 
and  tho9e  who  are  very  rich,  give  medals  to  their  friends  at  the  celebration 
of  the  silver  and  golden  nuptials. 

llieir  burials  are  always  attended  with  singular  testimonies  of  true  piety 
and  devotion ;  and  sometimes  likewise  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
magnificence.  Moreover,  it  is  customary  amongst  them  to  make 
,1  °°^?^^  a  funeral  oration  over  the  deceased  without  distinction,  be  the 
party  rich  or  poor,  of  the  highest  or  the  meanest  extraction.  After 
the  sermon  is  over,  an  abstract  of  the  life  of  the  deceased  is  read  in  public. 
High  encomiums  are  given  of  all  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  exemplary  piety ;  and  if  any  of  them  have  led  loose  and  profligate 
lives,  they  never  fail  to  publish  the  misdemeanors  of  the  dead,  for  tlie  benefit 
and  amendment  of  their  surviving  friends  and  relations.  It  is  customary, 
likewise,  to  make  funeral  processions,  and  accompany  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  onging  all  the  time  some  select  hjrmns,  or  dirges,  suitable  to  the 
solemn  occasion.  In  some  places,  the  principal  magistrates,  and  other 
persons  of  respectability  in  the  city,  are  invited  to  those  processions, 
especially  if  the  deceased  were  a  person  of  distinction ;  and  those  who 
accompany  the  corpse  to  the  grave  receive  an  acknowledgment  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality  and  degree. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  interment  of  the  corpse,  the  relations, 
friends,  and  acquaintance  of  the  deceased,  meet  at  his  house.  One  or 
more  Lutheran  pastors  resort  likewise  to  the  same  place,  attended  by  a 
train  of  young  scholars,  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less,  with  their 
masters  at  the  head  of  them.  These  youth,  in  the  first  place,  sing  two 
or  three  hymns,  or  dirges,  before  the  door  of  the  deceased ;  after  which 
ihey  march  in  tiie  front  of  the  procession ;  having  a  large  crucifix,  or  at 
least  a  cross,  carried  before  them.  An  inferior  clerk,  or  some  young 
scholar  appointed  for  that  purpose,  marches  close  by  the  side  of  the  corpse 
with  a  small  croiss,  which  is  afterwards  fixed  in  that  part  of  the  church- 
yard where  the  body  was  interred.  The  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  follow  the  corpse ;  the  men  first,  and  the  women  after  them. 
During  the  procession,  the  bells  are  generally  tolled,  out  of  respect  and 
complaisance  to  the  deceased,  and  several  hymns  and  other  dirges  are  sung 
as  they  march  along.  It  is  customary  likewise,  to  open  the  coffin  at  the 
grave,  and  to  take  a  last  iarewell,  a  last  melancholy  view,  of  their  departed 
friend,  and  afterwards  to  nail  his  coffin  up,  singing  at  the  same  time  a 
short  hymn  suitable  to  the  occasion.  After  which  the  minister  reads  a 
proper  collect,  and  pronounces  the  benediction.  In  the  next  place,  the 
{HTocesion  enters  the  church,  where  there  is  generally  a  fdneril  ^^v^sv^w.., 
either  out  <^  respect  to  the  deceased,  at  the  request  ol  V\&  InsrcA^^  cstXs^ 
hu  own  Immediate  direction. 
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Aa  80011  as  the  ooip«e  is  let  down  into  the  grvre^  tlie  minhfar  IkMtf 
small  quantity  of  earth  upon  it  three  tiroes  soooesrively :  jit  flw  faftlt 
says,  Of  the  dust  of  the  ground  wast  thou  horn:  at  the  ■eoond,  T»  hA 
shalt  Uiou  return :  and  at  the  third.  Out  of  the  dnst  shali  tlioa 
After  that,  the  hearers  fill  up  the  grare.  The  funeral  onitioii  ii 
immediately  alter  the  interment,  if  the  relations  be  willing  to  dsftiy  Ai 
expense  of  it,  or  if  the  deceased  have  left  any  kgaoy  or  deriw  in  his  «1 
Hmt  that  purpose. 

SEC.  II.— CHURCH  OF  EKOLAND. 

Thb  church  of  England  dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  tlia 
tion,  when  Henry  YIII.  shook  off  the  pope's  authority,  and  took 

himself  the  title  of ''  Head  of  the  Ckurek,"  as  he  had  faesn  p» 
^^**  Tiously  dignified  by  his  holinees  with  that  of  ^  "Dtfmi&t  tf  A 
Faith,**  The  last  of  these  titles,  which  are  hereditary  in  the  Opmsf 
England,  was  obtained  as  a  reward  for  a  book  the  king  had  wiitisn  <i 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  against  Luther's  book  **  Of  the  CaptiTity  of  Bslij- 
lon."  The  first  title  was  an  assumed  one ;  but  soon  obtained  legal  ssb»- 
tion  by  the  consent  of  the  nation  at  large ;  taken  up  because  the  pops 
refused  to  sanction  Henry's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  his  afibetias 
having  been  transferred  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  Archbishop  of  CSantorixBj, 
who  took  upon  himself  to  annul  the  former  marriage,  was  solemnly  eoa* 
demned  by  the  pope ;  and  Henry,  out  of  revenge^  annulled  his  eonmwrioa 
with,  and  threw  off  his  obedience  to,  the  papal  see.  He  became  tmpnm 
head  of  the  church  himself,  and  he  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to  have  beea 
the  foimder  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  prindples,  however,  art 
grounded  on  those  of  the  Reformation,  having,  in  many  respectSi  t 
resemblance  to  the  Lutheran  tenets  and  practice. 

Tlie  religious  tenets  or  doctrines  of  this  church  are  to  be  found  in  the 

book  of  Homilies,  consisticg  of  short  moral  and  doctrinal  discourses,  and 

in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  which,  with  the  three  Creeds  and 

Catechism,  are  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Having  given  the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  entered  fully  mto 

the  Creed  of  the  Mahometans,  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  held 

by  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  be  omitted.     To  these,  also,  will  be 

added  a  Table  of  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  ecclesiastic.     The  RoyiJ 

Declaration  will  first  bo  given. 

ROYAL  DECLARATION. 

BuMo  by  God's  ordinauoe,  according  to  our  just  title,  Dtfsndsr  qfihs  FiUth,  tntd  Supnms 
Governor  of  the  Church,  within  these  our  Dominions,  We  hold  it  mott  agroMiUe  to  thit 
oar  KingljT  office,  and  our  own  Roligioui  zeal,  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  Churcli  connitted 
to  our  chu^  in  the  unity  of  true  Religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  not  to  taffor  nnae- 
cestarj  disputations,  altercations,  or  questions  to  be  raised,  which  may  nonriah  frctioo  both  in 
the  Church  and  Commonwealth.  We  haye  therefore,  upon  mature  delibenUion,  and  with  the 
adrice  of  so  many  of  our  Bishops  as  might  conveniently  be  called  together,  thouf^t  fit  to  make 
this  Declaration  following. 

That  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England — which  have  been  allowed  and  anthoriud 
heretofore,  and  which  ourCleigy  generally  have  subscribed  unto— do  eontaln  the  tme  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England^  agreeable  to  God's  word :  which  we  do  therefore  ratify  and  eonfim  -, 
requiring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the  uniform  profession  thereof,  aad  ptobibitiqg 
the  least  difference  from  the  said  Articles ;  which  to  that  end  we  commaad  to  bt  new  priatod, 
''is  Our  Declarttion  to  be  published  theieinth. 
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That  We  are  Sopreme  GoTemor  of  the  Chnreli  of  England :  and  that  if  an  j  differanoe 
mime  ahoat  the  extanial  policy,  concerning  the  Injunction*,  Canont^  and  other  Con9tUution$ 
wlialBoeTer  therennto  helonging,  the  Clergy  in  their  ConTocation  ia  to  order  and  settle  them, 
bftving  first  obtained  lea^e  under  onr  Broad  Seal  so  to  do  :  and  We  approving  their  said  Ordi- 
oaaeea  and  Censtitntions ;  proiriding  that  none  be  made  contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
tfcke  land. 

That  out  of  our  Princely  care  that  the  Churchmen  may  do  the  work  which  is  proper  unto 
ihcoi,  the  Bbhopa  and  Clergy,  from  time  to  Ume  in  Convocation,  upon  their  humble  desire, 
■ball  have  licence  under  our  Broad  Seal  to  deliberate  of  and  to  do  all  such  things,  as,  being 
made  plain  by  theui,  and  assented  unto  by  Us,  shall  concern  the  settled  continuance  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  new  established ;  from  which  we  will  not 
endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  least  degree. 

That  for  the  present,  though  some  differences  have  been  ilUrmised,  yet  We  take  comfort  in 
this,  that  all  Clergymen  within  our  Realm  have  always  moat  willinf^y  subscribed  to  the  Arti- 
dca  established ;  whidi  is  an  aigument  to  Us,  that  they  all  agree  in  the  true,  usual,  literal 
mcanii^  of  the  said  Articles  ;  and  that  even  in  those  curious  points,  in  wluch  the  present 
differences  lie,  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  for 
them  ;  which  is  an  argument  agun,  that  none  of  them  intend  any  desertion  of  the  Articles 
eetablished. 

That  therefore  in  these  both  curious  and  unhappy  differences  which  have  for  so  many  hun- 
dred years,  in  different  times  and  places,  exercis^  the  church  of  Chriti,  We  will  that  all 
further  curious  search  be  laid  aside,  and  these  disputes  shut  up  in  God*s  promises,  as  they  be 
generally  set  forth  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  general  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  according  to  them.  And  that  no  man  hereafter  shall  either  print  or 
preach,  to  draw  the  Article  aside  any  way,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning 
thereof;  and  shall  not  put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but 
shall  take  it  ill  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense. 

That  if  any  public  Reader  in  either  of  our  Universities,  or  any  Head  or  Master  of  a  College, 
or  any  other  person  respectively  in  either  of  them,  shall  affix  any  new  sense  to  any  Article,  or 
shall  publicly  read,  determine,  or  hold  any  public  disputation,  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  held 
either  way,  in  either  the  Universities  or  Colleges  respectively  ;  or  if  any  Divine  in  the  Univer. 
fitiea  shall  preach  or  print  any  thing  either  way.  other  than  isdready  established  in  Convocation 
with  our  Royal  assent ;  he  or  they,  the  offenders,  shall  be  liable  to  Oar  displeasnre,  and  the 
Church's  censure  in  our  Commission  Ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  any  other :  and  we  will  see  there 
shall  be  due  execution  upon  them. 
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TABLE   OF   THE   THIRTY-NINE   ARTICLES, 

Agreed  upon  bg  the  ArchHthopt  and  Bishope,  and  the  whole  Clergg,  in  the  Convocation 

hidden  at  London,  in  the  year  1562. 


1.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

2.  Of  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  Of  his  going  down  into  Hell. 

4.  Of  his  Resnrreetion. 

5.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6.  Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Scripture. 

7.  Of  the  Old  Testament. 

8.  Of  the  Three  Creeds. 

9.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin. 

10.  Of  Free  Win. 

11.  Of  Justification. 

12.  Of  Good  Works. 

13.  Of  Works  before  Justification. 

14.  Of  Works  of  Supererogation . 

15.  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin. 

16.  Of  Sin  after  Baptism. 

17.  Of  PredestiDation  and  Election, 

18.  Of  obtaining  Salvation  by  Christ. 

19.  Of  the  Church. 

20.  Of  the  Aothority  of  the  Choreh. 

21 .  Of  the  Aothority  of  General  Conociif* 


22.  Of  Purgatory. 

23.  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. 

24.  Of  Speaking  in  the  Congregation. 

25.  Of  the  SacrameoU. 

26.  Of  the  Unworthiness  of  Ministers. 

27.  Of  Baptism. 

28.  Of  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

29.  Of  the  Wicked,  which  eat  not  the  Body 

of  Christ. 

30.  Of  both  Kinds. 

31.  Of  Christ's  One  Oblation. 

32.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Friesto. 

33.  Of  excommunicate  Persons. 

34.  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. 

35.  Of  HomiUes. 

36.  Of  Consecration  of  Ministers. 

37.  Of  Ciril  Magistrates. 

38.  Of  Christian  Men*8  Goods. 

39.  Of  a  Christian  filan*s  Oath. 
The  Ratification. 
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ARTICLES  OF  REU6ION. 


I,-.Qf  FttUh  in  the  Hoip  TrM^. 

Tbbeb  it  Imt  one  liTing  and  true  God^  everlu dog,  witliovft  bodj,  p«ti»  m 
of  infinite  power,  wiidon,  and  goodneaa ;  tlie  BAakw  and  pteiifw  of  ifl 
Tiiible  and  inyiaible.    And  in  unitf  of  this  Godhead  there  be  three 
rabftance,  power,  and  eternity ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj  GhoiL 


ll.^Qfihe  Word,  or  Son  qf  God,  wkieh  tMf 

Tbb  Son,  wliidi  ia  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ereriaikfay  of  the  W^m, 
the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  aabatanoe  with  the  Father,  took  aun'e  iMtBetiii 
womb  of  the  Bleaied  Virgin^  of  her  aabftance :  ao  that  two  niiole  and  peHbel  MteHf 
thit  ia  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood — were  joined  together  in  one  Bbmob,  mm 
to  be  divided ;  whereof  if  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man ;  who  truly  uatteni,  wm 
cmcified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  father  to  na,  and  to  be  «  ianiiflim,  aot  ml|r 
for  original  gniit,  bat  also  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

III.— 0/  the  going  down  qf  Chriet  into  He& 

As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried^  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  went  does 
intoHelL 

IV.— O/  the  Rentrreetion  qf  Chriet, 

Chaist  did  truly  rise  again  fh>m  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  iedi, 
and  aU  tilings  appertaining  to  the  perfbction  of  Man's  nature,  wlwvewith  he 
into  Heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge  aU  men  at  the  last  day. 

Y.'-O/the  Holy  Ghott. 

Thb  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  is  of  one  substsaee, 
majesty  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God. 

VI. — Of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Seripturet  for  Salvation. 

Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  So  tlmt  vdiatsoefcr  ii 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  thst  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvstioB. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do  understand  those  canonical  Books  of  the  (M 
and  New  Testement,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  tlie  Church. 

OP    THI    NANBB   AWD    NUNBBl    OP    THB   CAKOKICAl.    BOOU. 


Genemt. 

Exodat. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

The  First  Book  of  Samuel. 

The  Second  Book  of  iSamuel. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings. 

Tlie  Second  Book  of  Kings. 


The  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles. 
The  First  Book  of  Esdiaa. 
The  Second  Book  of  Esdias. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 
The  Book  of  Job. 
The  Psalms. 
The  Froverhi. 
Eoclesiastes,  or  Preacher. 
Cantica,  or  Sougs  of  Solomon. 
Four  Prophets  the  greater. 
Twelve  FVopbets  the 


And  the  other  Books,  as  Hierome  saith,  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manneri,  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establiah  any  doctrine: 
suoh  are  these  following  :*- 
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The  Thiid  Book  of  Etdiu. 

The  Fourth  BookofEsdnt. 

The  Book  of  TohiM. 

The  Book  of  Judith. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

The  Book  of  Wudom. 

Jesoi  the  Son  of  Sirach. 


Barueh  the  Prophet 

The  Song  of  the  Three  Children. 

The  Storr  of  Suianna. 

Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

The  Pnjer  of  Manaiaet. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccshces. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabeei. 


All  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament^  as  they  are  oommooly  received,  we  do  receive, 
and  aooonnt  them  CanooicaL 

Ylh—O/the  Old  Tettameni, 

Thb  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  being  both  God  and  Man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises.  Although  the 
Law  given  from  God  to  Moses,  as  toachiog  ceremonies  and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian 
men,  nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  Common- 
wealth :  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience 
of  the  Commandments  which  are  called  Moral. 

VIII Of  the  Three  Creeds, 

The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasios's  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed :  for  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture. 

IX.— O/  Orignua,  or  Birth  Sin, 

Obioinal  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam — as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly 
talk — ^but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is 
engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  Flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore,  in  every  person,  bom  into  this  world,  it  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain — yea,  in  them 
that  are  regenerated ;  whereby  the  lost  of  the  flesh,  called  in  Greek  phronema  earkoe^ 
which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some  the 
desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  Law  of  God.  And  although  there  is  no  con- 
demnation for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  Apostle  doth  confess  that 
concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

X Of  Free  WiU, 

Thb  condition  of  man  after  the  &11  of  Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  pre- 
pare himself,  by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
God  :  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God, 
vrithout  the  grace  of  God,  by  Christ,  preventing  ur,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

Jil.—Ofth€  Juitification  <if  Man. 
Wb  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  fidtb,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings.    Wherefore,  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort ;  as  more 
largely  it  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification. 

XII.— 0/  Good  Works. 

Albxit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  fidth,  and  foVkiw  i!ba  'vv\^&siaaM 
evmol  put  away  our  fim^  and  endure  the  severity  of  God*«  lisAvn«uX\  "s^ft.  «x%  ^ 
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pkMiiig  and  •ooqpteble  to  God  in  Chiitty  and  do  ipring  oat,  iieoeMarily»  €f  a  Ml  ■! 
lifely  ftdth ;  inaomnch  that  by  Uiein  a  liyely  faith  may  be  ■•  efideadj  kaov^  M  •!■ 
diacemed  by  the  fruit. 

XIII.— Q^  FTorlv  6«for»  JiMf(^lMlfofi. 

Works  done  befbre  the  grace  of  Chriat,  and  the  inapirmtkin  of  the  Spiiiftt  m  at 
pleaaant  to  God»  foraamnoh  aa  they  ipring  not  of  laith  in  Jesaa  Qirist ;  neillMr  de  tlif 
make  men  meet  to  reodye  grace,  or,  as  the  School  Aathors  aay,  detmcwn  gnoe  ef  oi^ 
gmity :  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  aa  God  hath  wiUed  and  finiBHiimM  thw 
to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  ain. 

XIV — 0/  Works  ^aup9r§roffaiiom. 

VoLVNTAAT  worki  besides,  orer  and  aboye  God'a  Commandmenti^  wUeh  they  ol 
worka  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  arroganoy  and  impiety.  For  by  Aw 
men  do  declare,  that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  aa  much  aa  they  are  bo«Bd  Is  ii^ 
but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required :  wfaeraae  Ckilt 
saith  plainly.  When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  aay.  We  aivaBpnilshli 
aenrants. 

XT.— 0/  ChrUt  ahne  withcut  Sin. 

Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  lilce  unto  ua  in  aU  things,  ain  salf 
except ;  from  wliich  he  waa  clearly  ?oid,  both  in  his  fleah  and  in  hia  apiiit.  He  csbi 
to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  ahoold  take  anf 
the  sins  of  the  world :  and  sin,  as  St,  John  saith,  waa  not  in  him.  But  all  we  tibs  m^ 
although  baptiied  and  bom  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many  things }  and.  If  ws  ay 
we  haye  no  sin,  we  deceiye  ourselyes,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

XVL— O/  Sin  qfter  BapHam, 

Not  eyery  deadly  sin,  willingly  committed  after  Baptism,  is  sin  against  the  Bdj 
Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
such  as  fall  into  sin  after  Baptism.  After  we  ha?e  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  buj 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin  ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise  agtin, 
and  amend  our  lives.  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned,  which  say,  they  em 
no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of  foigivenesa  to  such  as  tniy 
repent. 

-     XVII.— Q^ Predestination  and  Eleetum. 

Prbobstination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby,  before  the  foua- 
dations  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  constanUy  decreed  by  his  counsel^  secret  to  ui. 
to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man« 
kind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  aa  yesaeU  made  to  honour. 
Wherefore,  they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called,  according 
to  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season  :  They  through  grace  obey  the 
calling :  They  be  justified  freely  :  They  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption :  They  be 
made  like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  They  walk  religionsly  n 
good  works  :  and,  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination  and  our  Election  in  Christ,  is  foil  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  fod  in  themselves 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their  earthly 
members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things ;  aa  wdl  becauae  it 
doth  greatiy  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  esjoyed  thxoi^ 
Christ,  as  becauae  it  doth  fenrentiy  kindle  their  love  towarda  God  :  so,  for  earkms  snd 
rmmm\  «i«rsons,  Isckiug  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  oonthraally  before  their  eyaa  ^ 
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of  6od*e  Predestination,  ia  a  moat  dangerona  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth 
thruat  them  either  into  deaperation,  or  into  wretchleaaneaa  of  moat  nndean  li? ing,  no 
leaa  perilooa  than  deaperation. 

Forthermore,  we  moat  receiTe  God*a  promiaea  in  aach  wue  aa  they  be  generally  aet 
forth  to  na  in  Holy  Scriptore  :  And  in  our  doinga,  that  wiU  of  God  ia  to  be  followed, 
which  we  have  expreaaly  declared  unto  ua  in  the  word  of  God. 

XVIII. — C^f  obtaining  eternal  Salvation  onlp  by  the  Name  of  Chritt. 

Thbt  alao  are  to  be  had  accuraed,  that  preaume  to  say,  that  every  man  shall  be  saved 
by  the  law  or  aect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  hia  life  according 
to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  natnre.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  ont  unto  us  only  the 
same  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

XlX^Of  the  Chureh. 

Thb  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  Congregation  of  fkithftd  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  ia  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to  Chiiat*8 
ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

Aa  the  Church  of  Jeruaalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have  erred,  ao  also  the  Church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremoniea,  but  alao  in 
matters  of  faith. 

XX.^Ofthe  Authority  qfthe  Church. 

Thb  Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  oontrover- 
aiea  of  faidi :  And  yet  it  ia  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  ia  contrary 
to  God'a  Word  written ;  neither  may  it  ao  expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be 
repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witneaa  and  a  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ,  yet,  aa  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  ao  beaides  the  aame 
ought  it  not  to  enfbrce  anything  to  be  believed  for  neoeasity  of  aalvation. 

XXl.'^O/the  Authority  qf  General  Councile, 

GsfTBRAL  Couneila  may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the  commandment  and  will 
of  Princea ;  and  when  they  be  gathered  together— foraamuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of 
men,  whereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God — they  may  err,  and 
sometimea  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God.  Wherefore,  thinga  ordained 
by  them  aa  neceasary  to  salvation  have  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unlesa  it  may  be 
decUred  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture. 

XXII.— O/  Purgatory. 

Thb  Romiah  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardona,  Worahipping,  and  Adoration, 
aa  well  of  Imagea  aa  of  Reliques,  and  also  Invocation  of  Sainta,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly 
invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God. 

XXIII. —  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation, 

It  ia  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  minia- 
tering  the  Saeramenta  in  the  Congregation,  before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to 
execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  whidi  be 
choaen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
Congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

XXIV.^Q^  Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  tuch  a  Tongue  as  the  People 

understandeth. 

It  ia  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Chufdi,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Chnrch,  or  to  miniater  the  Saeraments,  in  a  tongue 
not  undentanded  of  the  people. 
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XXV .^  Of  the  Saeramtnia, 

Sacrambnts  ordained  of  Christ,  be  .not  only  badges  or  tokoM  of  CluMiM  mi% 
profeaaion  ;  but  rather  they  be  certain  anre  witneaaea,  and  effiBctnal  rfgaa  of 
Ck>d'a  good-will  towarda  na,  by  the  which  he  doth  woik  ioTiaiblj  in  va,  «ad 
only  qnieken,  but  alao  atrengthen  and  confirm  oar  fidtii  in  him. 

There  are  two  Sacramehta  ordained  of  Chriat  our  Lord  in  the  Goq^  tet  li  la  ■!• 
Bapdam,  and  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord. 

Thoae  five,  comnumly  called  Sacramenta,  that  ia  to  aay,  ConfinnalioOy  FomBi 
Orders,  Matiiimony,  and  Extreme  Unction,  are  not  to  be  ooanted  far  Sneraoateti  d  tli 
Goapel,  being  aoeh  aa  have  grown  partly  of  the  oorrnpt  fbUowing  of  the  Apoeflaa,  farfbr 
are  atatea  of  life  allowed  in  the  Seriptnrea ;  bat  yet  have  not  like  naitue  of 
with  Baptism  and  the  liord'a  Sopper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  viaible  ^gn  or 
mony  ordained  of  God. 

The  Sacramenta  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gased  upon,  or  to  be  oarried  abaat, 
bnt  that  we  ahoold  doly  nae  them.  And  inanchonly  aa  worthily  leoeive  the  same,  tkf 
have  a  wholeaome  effect  or  operation ;  bat  they  that  reeeife  tiiem  nnworthiljy  peittai 
to  tiiemaelyea  damnation,  aa  St.  Faol  aaith. 

XXVL— (yMtf  Unwofthinesi  qf  the  Minuterif  whieh  hmden  not  the  ISifket  rfAt 

Sacraments. 

Although  in  the  viaible  Chorch  the  etil  be  erer  mingled  with  the  good,  and  soas- 
times  the  evil  have  chief  aathority  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  SecrasaeBts;  jil 
forasmoeh  aa  they  do  not  the  same  in  their  own  asme,  bat  in  Christ's,  and  do  mUilv 
by  his  commission  and  aathority,  we  may  ose  their  ministry,  both  in  hearing  ^e  W«i 
of  God,  and  in  the  receiving  of  the  Saorwnents.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  oriU 
nance  taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifta  diminiahed  fnm 
each  as,  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the  Sacramenta  ministered  onto  them ;  wiudi 
be  effeetoal,  becaase  of  Christ's  institution  and  promiae,  althoogh  they  be  minislered  bj 
evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  inquiry  be  made  of 
evil  Ministers,  and  that  they  be  accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  oflcaesi ; 
and  finally,  being  found  guilty,  by  just  judgment  be  deposed. 

XXVll.'-Of  Baptism. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  ChristisB 
men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  christened ;  but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  Regenera- 
tion, or  New  Birth ;  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  baptism  rigfady, 
are  grafted  into  the  Church  ;  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  oar  adoptioa 
to  be  the  aona  of  Grod  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  aealed  ;  feith  ia  eon- 
firmed,  and  grace  increased,  by  yirtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  Baptism  of  yoong 
children  ia  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the  instita- 
tion  of  Christ. 

XXVIIL— O/  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Thb  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themaelvea  one  to  another ;  but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  RedemptloB  by 
Christ's  death  :  inaomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with.feith.  receive  the 
same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise,  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Transabstsntiation  —  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wise  in  the 
Supper  of  the  liord — cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
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of  Scripture,  orertliroweth  the  netore  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to 
tnpentitions. 

the  Body  of  Christ  is  g^TCn,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Sapper,  onlj  after  an  hea- 
*^enly  and  spiritnal  manner.  And  the  mean,  whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  receiyed 
mod  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  Faith. 

Tlie  Sacrament  of  the  liOrd's  Sapper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  resenred,  carried 
■bout,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XXrX.— Q^/Ae  Wicked,  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Use  of  the  Lord^t 

Supper, 

Thb  wicked,  and  sach  as  be  Toid  of  a  lively  faith,  althongh  they  do  carnally  and  risibly 
preii  with  their  teeth,  as  St.  Aagastine  saith,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ ;  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  bat  rather,  to  their  condemnation, 
do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

JJiSL—Of  both  Kindt. 

Thx  Cap  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  Laytpeople  ;  for  both  the  parts  of  the 
Lord's  Sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment,  oaght  to  be  ministered  to 
all  Christian  men  alike. 

XXXl.—Ofthe  One  Oblation  of  ChrUt  finished  upon  the  Cross. 

Tbb  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  Redemption,  Propitiation,  and  Satis- 
fiiction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual :  and  there  is  none 
other  satis&ction  for  sin  bat  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the 
which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  Priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  qaick  and  the  dead, 
to  hnye  remisiion  of  pain  or  goilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits. 

XXXII.— 6/  the  Marriage  of  Priests. 

Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  are  not  commanded  by  God's  Law,  either  to  yow  the 
estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  flnom  marriage  :  Therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for 
all  other  Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same 
to  serre  better  to  godliness. 

XXXI II. — Of  excommunicate  Persons,  how  they  are  to  be  avoided. 

That  person,  which  by  open  denunciation  of  the  Church  is  rightly  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  faithAil,  as  an  Heathen  or  Publican,  until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance,  and 
receited  into  the  Church  by  a  Judge  that  hath  authority  thereunto. 

XXXIV.r-Cy  the  Tradiiiofis  of  the  Church, 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,'or  utterly 
like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  diverse,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the 
diversity  of  Countries,  Times,  and  Men's  Manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth 
openly  break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  Gk>d,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be 
rebuked  openly — ^that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like — as  he  that  offendeth  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeth 
the  consciences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish 
ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Chuch,  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be 
done  to  adiffing. 
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XXXV.— O/  JBomiUet. 

The  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  the  seyeral  titles  whereof  we  hxw  joined 
Article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  nece—ary  fbr  these  Hbm* 
as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  Ibrth  in  the  tim«  of  EdwaidAi 
Sixth  ;  and  therefore  we  jndge  them  to  be  read  in  Churches  by  the  Bfiniaten  dffigndf 
and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

or   TBE   NAMK8    OF    TBS   BONILUS. 


1.  Of  the  right  Um  of  the  Church. 

2.  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  Of  Repairing    and  Keeping   clean  of 

Churches. 

4.  Of  Good  Works ;  first  of  Fasting. 

5.  Against  Olnttony  and  Drunkenness. 

6.  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

7.  Of  Prayer. 

8.  Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer. 

9.  That  Common    Prayer    and    Sacraments 

ought   to   be  ministered  in  a  known 
Tongue. 
10.  Of  the  reTorent  Estimation  of  God*s  Word. 


11.  Of  Alms-doing. 

12.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

13.  Of  the  Passion  of  Chriat. 

1 4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Chriat. 

1 5.  Of  the  worthy  Receiving  of  the  Socrunett 

of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

16.  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1 7.  For  the  Rogation  Days. 

18.  Of  the  State  of  Matrimony. 

19.  Of  Repentance. 

20.  Against  Idleness. 

21.  Against  Rebellion. 


XXXVI.— O/  Contecration  o/Bithopt  and  Miniitert. 

Thb  book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  Ordering  of  .Priests  snd 
Deacons,  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  ssne 
time  by  authority  of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  sudi  consecrs* 
tion  and  ordering ;  neither  hath  it  anything  that  of  itself  is  superstitions  and  ungodly. 
And  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  rites  of  tiiat  book 
since  the  second  year  of  the  fore-named  King  Edward,  unto  this  time,  or  hereafter  shaD 
be  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  the  same  rites,  we  decree  all  snch  to  be  righ^i 
orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 

XXXVII.— O/  the  Civil  MagittraUi, 

Th«  King's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  Realm  of  England  and  other  his 
dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of  this  Realm,  whether  they 
be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  subject 
to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  King's  Majesty  the  chief  government^  by  which  titles  we 
understand  the  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended.  We  give  not  to  our  Princes 
the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the  Sacraments,  the  which  thing  the  Injunc- 
tions also,  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  Queen,  do  most  plainly  testify ;  but  thtt 
only  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all  godly  Princes  in  Holy 
Scriptures  by  God  himself ;  that  b,  that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  restrain 
with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  Realm  of  England. 

The  laws  of  the  Realm  may  punish  Christian  men  with  death  for  heinous  and  grieroos 
offences. 

It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Magistrate,  to  wear  wea- 
pons, and  serve  in  the  wars. 

XXXVI II. — Of  Christian  Merits  Goods j  which  are  not  commim. 

The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  as  certain  Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast  Notwithstanding,  every 
man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  acoording 
to  Ilia  ability. 
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XXXIX.— Cy  a  Christian  Man'i  Oath. 

As  we  confess  that  Tsin  and  rmsh  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men  by  onr  Lord 
esns  Christ,  and'James  his  Apostle  ;  so  we  judge  that  Christian  religion  doth  not  pro- 
ibit  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and 
liarity ;  so  it  be  done,  according  to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
-uth. 


THE   TABLE    OP   THE    CONSTITUTIONS    AND    CANONS    ECCLFaiASTIC    IS    AS 

FOLLOWS  : 

Of  the  Church  of  England. 

1.  The  King's  Supremacy  over  the  Church  of  England,  in  causes  Ecclesiastical,  to  be 

maintained. 

2.  Impuguers  of  the  King's  Supremacy  censured. 

3.  The  Church  of  England  a  tme  and  Apostolical  Church. 

4.  Impugners  of  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 

censured. 

5.  Impugners  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 

censured. 

6.  Impugners  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 

censured. 

7.  Impugners  of  the  Government    of  the   Church  of  England  by  Archbishops, 

Bishops,  &c  ,  censured. 

8.  Impugners  of  the  Form  of  consecrating  and  ordering  Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c., 

in  the  Church  of  Englsnd,  censured. 

9.  Authors  of  Schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  censured. 

10.  Maintainers  of  Schismatics  in  the  Church  of  England,  censured. 
i  1 .  Maintainers  of  Conventicles,  censured. 

1 2.  Maintainers  of  Constitutions  made  in  Conventicles,  oensared. 

Of  Divine  Service  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments. 

13.  Due  celebration  of  Sundays  and  Holy-days. 

L4.  The  prescript  Form  of  Divine  Service  to  be  used  on  Sundays  and  Holy-days. 
L5.  The  Litany  to  be  read  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

16.  Colleges  to  use  the  prescript  Form  of  Divine  Service. 

17.  Students  in  Colleges  to  wear  Surplices  in  time  of  Divine  Service. 

18.  A  reverence  and  attention  to  be  used  within  the  Church  in  time  of  Divine  Service. 

1 9.  Loiterers  not  to  be  suffered  near  the  Church  in  time  of  Divine  Service. 

20.  Bread  and  Wine  to  be  provided  against  every  Communion. 

21.  The  Communion  to  be  thrice  a  year  received. 

22.  Warnings  to  be  given  beforehand  for  the  Communion. 

23.  Students  in  Colleges  to  receive  the  Communion  four  times  a  year. 

24.  Copes  to  be  worn  in  Cathedral  Churches  by  those  that  administer  the  Communion. 

25.  Surplices  and  Hoods  to  be  worn  in  Cathedral  Churches,  when  there  is  no  Com- 

munion. 

26.  Notorious  Offenders  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Communion. 

27.  Schismatics  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Communion. 

28.  Strangers  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Communion. 

29.  Fathers  not  to  be  Godfathers  in  Baptism^  and  Children  not  Commusi\ciXk\&. 

30.  The  lawftil  nse  ot  the  Crou  in  Baptism  explained. 
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31.  Four  solemii  timei  appointed  for  the  makiiigof  Mimsten. 

32.  None  to  be  made  Deaoon  and  Minister  both  in  one  day. 
S3.  The  Titles  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  Ministers. 
34.  The  Quality  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  Ministers. 

85.  The  Examination  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  Bfinistenu 

86.  Subscription  required  of  such  as  are  to  be  made  Ministors. 

The  Artielet  of  Subscription. — The  Form  of  StiheeripHtm, 

87.  Subscription  before  the  Diocesan. 

88.  Revolters  after  Subecription,  censured. 

39.  Cautions  for  Institution  of  Ministers  into  Benefices. 

40.  An  Oath  against  Simony  at  Institution  into  Benefices. 

41.  Licences  for  Plurality  of  Benefices  limited,  and  Besidenoe  eiqoiiied. 

42.  Residence  of  Deans  in  their  Churches. 

48.  Deans  and  Prebendaries  to  Preach  during  their  Residence. 

44.  Prebendaries  to  be  resident  upon  their  Benefices. 

45.  Beneficed  Preachers,  being  resident  upon  their  liYings,  to  Preach  aiery  Sondsy. 

46.  Beneficed  Men,  not  Preachers,  to  procure  Monthly  Sermons. 

47.  Absence  of  Beneficed  Men  to  be  supplied  by  Curates  that  are  allowed  Preachen. 

48.  None  to  be  Curates  but  allowed  by  the  Bishop. 

49.  Ministers,  not  allowed  Preachers,  may  not  expound. 

50.  Strangers  not  admitted  to  Preach  without  showing  their  licence. 

51 .  Strangers  not  admitted  to  Preach  in  Cathedral  Churches  without  snflteient  auAoritj. 

52.  The  Names  of  Strange  Preachers  to  be  noted  in  a  book. 

53.  No  Public  Opposition  between  Preachers. 

54.  The  Licences  of  Preachers  refusing  Conformity  to  be  Void. 

55.  The  Form  of  a  Prayer  to  be  used  by  all  Preachers  before  their  Sermons 

66.  Preachers  and  Lecturers  to  read  Divine  Service,  and  adflninister  the  Sacramesti, 
twice  a  year  at  the  least. 

57.  The  Sacraments  not  to  be  refused  at  the  hands  of  unpreadiing  Ministers. 

58.  Ministers  reading  Divine   Service,  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  to  wear 

Surplices,  and  Graduates  therewithal  Hoods. 

59.  Ministers  to  Catechise  every  Sunday. 

60.  Confirmation  to  be  performed  once  in  three  years. 

61.  Ministers  to  prepare  Children  for  Confirmation. 

62.  Ministers  not  to  Marry  any  Persons  without  Bans  or  Licence, 

63.  Ministers  of  exempt  Churches  not  to  marry  without  Bans  or  licence. 

64.  Ministers  solemnly  to  bid  Holy-days. 

65.  Ministers  solemnly  to  Denounce  Recusants  and  Excommunicates. 

66.  Ministers  to  Confer  with  Recusants. 

67.  Ministers  to  Visit  the  Sick. 

68.  Ministers  not  to  refuse  to  Christen  or  Bury. 

69.  Ministers  not  to  defer  Christening  if  the  Child  be  in  danger. 

70.  Ministers  to  keep  a  Register  of  Christenings,  Weddings,  and<6urials. 

71.  Ministers  not  to  Preach,  or  administer  the  Communion,  in  Private  Houses. 

72.  Ministers  not  to  appoint  Public  or  Private  Fasts,  or  Prophedes,  or  to  Exorcise, 

but  by  authority. 

73.  Ministers  not  to  hold  Private  Conventicles. 

74.  Decency  in  Apparel  enjoined  to  Ministers. 

75.  Sober  Conversation  required  in  Ministers. 
Ministers  at  no  time  to  forsake  their  Calling;. 
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Schoolmasters. 

77.  None  to  teach  School  without  Licence. 

78.  Curates  desirous  to  Teach,  to  be  licensed  before  others. 

79.  The  Daty  of  Schoohnasters. 

Things  appertaining  to  Churches, 

80.  The  Great  Bible,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  had  in  every  Church. 

81.  A  Font  of  Stone  for  Baptism  in  every  Church. 

82.  A  decent  Communion  Table  in  every  Church. 

83.  A  Pulpit  to  be  provided  in  every  Church. 

84.  A  Chest  for  Alms  in  every  Church. 

85.  Churches  to  be  kept  in  sufficient  Reparations. 

86.  Churches  to  be  Surveyed,  and  the  Decays  certified  to  the  High  Commissioners. 

87.  A  Terrier  of  Glebe-lands,  and  other  Possessions  belonging  to  Churches. 

88.  Churches  not  to  be  profuied. 

Church-wardens t  or  Quest-men  ;  and  Side-men,  or  Assistants, 

89.  The  Choice  of  Church-wardens,  and  their  Account. 

90.  The  Choice  of  Side-men,  and  their  joint  office  with  Church- wardens. 

Parish-Clerks. 

91.  Parish.Clerks  to  be  Chosen  by  the  Minister. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  belonging  to  the  Archbishop* s  Jurisdiction. 

92.  None  to  be  Cited  into  divers  Courts  for  Probate  of  the  same  Will, 

93.  The  Rate  of  Bona  Notabilia  liable  to  the  Prerogative  Court 

94.  None  to  be  cited  into  the  Arches  or  Audience,  but  dwellers  within  the  Arch- 

bishop's Diocese,  or  Peculiars. 

95.  The  Restraint  of  double  Quarrels. 

96.  Inhibitions  not  to  be  granted  without  the  Subscription  of  an  Advocate. 

97.  Inhibitions  not  to  be  granted  until  the  Appeal  be  exhibited  to  the  Judge. 

98.  Inhibitions  not  to  be  granted  to  factious  Appellants,  unless  they  first  Subscribe. 

99.  None  to  marry  within  the  Degrees  prohibited. 

100.  None  to  marry  under  Twenty-one  Years,  without  theur  Parents'  Consent. 

101.  By  whom  Licences  to  marry  without  Bans  shall  be  granted,  and  to  what  sort  of 

persons. 

102.  Security  to  be  taken  at  the  granting  of  such  Licences,  and  under  what  Conditions. 

103.  Oaths  to  be  taken  for  the  Conditions. 

104.  An  exception  for  those  that  are  in  Widowhood. 

105.  No  Sentence  for  Divorce  to  be  given  upon  the  sole  confession  of  the  parties. 

106.  No  Sentence  for  Divorce  to  be  given  but  in  open  Court. 

107.  In  all  Sentences  for  Divorce,  Bond  to  be  taken  for  not  marrying  during  each  other's 

life. 

108.  The  Penalty  for  Judges  offending  in  the  Premises. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  belonging  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Bishops  and  Archdeacons, 

and  the  Proceedings  in  them, 

109.  Notorious  Crimes  and  Scsjadals  to  be  certified  into  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 

Presentment. 

110.  Schismatics  to  be  presented. 

111.  Distoibers  otVifine  Service  to  be  presented. 
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112.  Non-UotamoutcBnte  at  Euter  to  he  preiented. 
111.  Hinltter* m^  preaeaC 
114.  Minliten  ihaQ  preicnt  Recosanta. 
lis.  Miniilcn  md  Church-wardeiii  not  to  be  Koed  for  preaenting. 

116.  Chnrcb-wudnis  aot  bound  to  present  oRencr  than  twice  a  jear. 

117.  Chnjeb-wardena  not  to  be  troubird  for  Dot  prcBEnting  ofteocr  than  twice  t  ] 
IIB.  Tin  otd  Chnreb-wsrdens  to  make  their  PrFientnieDts  before  tbc  new  be  >■< 
lis.  Contn^ent  Hns  to  be  assigned  for  (nmiag  PreKntmenta. 

120.  Kone  to  be  rated  into  Ecrletiastical  Courts  b^  proceii  of  Quorum  Ifmmnt. 

121.  None  to  be  cited  into  several  Courts  for  one  Crime. 

122.  No  Seulenoe  of  Deprivation  or  Deposi^oa  to  be  pronaanoed  agUDit  *  Hi 

bnt  b;  the  Bi^bop. 

133.  No  Act  to  be  aped  but  in  open  Court. 
124.  No  Court  to  lute  more  than  one  SeaL 
12&.  ConTenlent  Fliices  to  be  cbosen  for  the  keeping  of  Courts. 
136.  FaentuT  and  inferior  Courts  to   exhibit    the    original    Copies  of  Will*  itW  i*   , 

Biiliop'*  Rcgutty. 

Jwtgn  EecleiiatlKol,  and  their  Sttrrogatei. 
lar.  lie  Qnelity  md  Oath  of  Judges. 
128.  ne  QnaUtf  of  Sutrogatei. 

Prorloti, 
139.  Procton  not  to  retain  Causes  without  the  linFul  AuiEnmeat  of  the  P*rti«. 

130.  Procton  not  to  retain  Ciuies  witboat  the  counsel  of  an  Advocate. 

131.  ProcbMi  not  to  conclude  in  anf  Cause  without  the  koowled(e  of  u  Adroeale. 

132.  noetora  prohiliited  the  Oath.  In  animam  domini  tut. 

113.  Fioeton  not  to  be  clamoroBs  in  Court. 

Reginnr; 

134.  Abuse*  to  be  reformed  ia  Reglitran. 

135.  A  certain  Rata  of  Peei  due  to  all  Eccleriaitical  Offleen. 

136.  A  Table  of  the  Bates  and  Pee*  to  be  *et  ap  in  CoarU  and  Regiatriei, 

137.  The  whole  Fees  Tor  *bowin(  Letter*  of  Order*,  and  odier  UoeDoea,  doe  bnt  «■ 

in  arerr  Bi*hop'i  time. 

Apparibtr$. 
ISi.  He  Number  of  Apparitor*  reatrained. 

Avlhoritf  qf  Sgnodt. 

139.  A  NatioiMl  Synod  Oie  Charch  RepreientatiTe. 

140.  Sfuodi  oonclnde  aa  well  tbe  abient  a*  tbe  pratent. 

141.  Depnven  ^the  Sjnod,  cetmred. 
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AN  ADMONITION, 

TO  ALL  SUCB  AS  tRALL  INTEND  HCRBAmUt  TO  ENTER  THE  STATE  OF  MATRIMONY, 

OODLY  AND  AGREEABLE  TO  LAWS. 

^ntf — ^That  they  contract  not  with  inch  persons  as  be  hereafter  expressed,  nor  with  any 
of  like  degree,  against  the  law  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

Secondly, — ^That  they  make  no  secret  contracts,  withont  consent  or  counsel  of  their 
parents  or  elders,  under  whose  authority  they  be,  contrary  to  God*8  laws  and  man's 
ordinances. 

fhirdly, — ^That  they  contract  not  anew  with  any  other  upon  diYoroe  and  separation  made 
by  the  judge  for  a  time,  the  laws  yet  standing  to  the  contrary. 

[.  It  is  to  be  noted,  That  those  persons  which  be  in  the  direct  line  ascendent  and  det- 
cendent,  cannot  marry  together,  although  they  be  never  so  hr  asunder  in  degree. 

I.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  That  Consanguinity  and  Affinity,  (letting  and  dissolTing 
Matrimony,)  is  contracted  as  well  in  them  and  by  them  which  be  of  kindred  by  the 
one  side,  as  in  and  by  them  which  be  of  kindred  by  both  sides. 

II.  Item,  That,  by  the  laws,  Consanguinity  and  Affinity,  (letting  and  distolYing  Ma- 
trimony,) is  contracted  as  well  by  unlawful  company  of  man  and  woman,  as  by 
lawful  marriage. 

V.  Item,  In  contracting  betwixt  persons  doubtful,  which  be  not  expressed  in  this  Table, 
it  is  most  sure  first  to  consult  with  men  learned  in  the  laws,  to  understand  what  la 
lawful,  what  is  honest  and  expedient,  be^re  the  finishing  of  their  contracts. 

''.  Item,  That  no  Parson,  Vicar  or  Curate,  shall  solemnise  Matrimony  ont  of  hia  or  th«ir 
cure,  or  parish  church  or  chapel,  and  shall  not  solemnixe  the  same  in  private  housM, 
nor  lawless  and  exempt  churches,  under  the  pains  of  the  law  forbidding  the  same. 
And  that  the  Curate  have  their  certificates,  when  the  parties  dwell  in  divers  parishes. 

'I.  Item,  The  Bans  of  Matrimony  ought  to  be  openly  denounced  in  the  Church  by  the 
Minister  three  several  Sundays  or  Festival-days,  to  the  end  that  who  will  and  can 
allege  any  impediment,  may  be  heard,  and  that  stay  may  be  made  till  further  trial,  if 
any  exception  be  made  there  against  it,  upon  sufficient  caution* 

'II.  Item,  Who  shall  maliciously  object  a  frivolous  impediment  against  a  lawful  matri- 
mony to  disturb  the  same,  is  subject  to  the  pains  of  the  law. 

'ill.  Item,  Who  shall  presume  to  contract  in  the  degrees  prohibited,  (though  he  do  it 
ignorantly,)  besides  that  the  fruit  of  such  copulation  may  be  judged  unlawful,  is 
also  punishable  at  the  Ordinary's  discretion. 

X.  If  any  Minister  shall  conjoin  any  such,  or  shall  be  present  at  such  contracts  making, 
he  ought  to  be  suspended  from  his  ministry  for  three  years,  and  otherwise  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws. 

\,  Item,  It  is  further  ordained.  That  no  Parson,  Vicar,  nor  Curate,  do  preach,  treat, 
or  expound,  of  his  own  voluntary  invention,  any  matter  of  controversy  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, if  he  be  under  the  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  except  he  be  licensed  by  his 
Ordinary  thereunto,  but  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  read  the  Homilies 
already  set  forth,  and  such  other  form  of  doctrine  as  shall  be  hereafter  by  aut^ 
published  :  and  shall  not  innovate  nor  alter  anything  in  the  Church,  or  i 
old  rite  or  ceremony,  which  be  not  set  forth  by  public  au.\}hoi\V|» 
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"  DEGREES  OF  MARRIAGE, 

8KT     FORTU     BY     THB     MOST    RKYEREMD     FATHER     IN     GOO,    MATTHJCW      PAKXSa, 

CANTKRBUKY,    PRIMATE    OF    BKGLAND    AND    MSTROPOUTAX.       1568.    - 


'  None  shall  come  near  to  any  of  the  kindred  or  hit  flesh  to  uncoTer  their  abaine : 

I  am  the  Lord.'— Lbvit.  XTiii.  6. 


''  A  Man  map  not  Marry  his 

Grandmother,  Grandfather's  Wife,  Wife's 
Grandmother. 

Father's  Sister,  Mother's  Sister,  Father's 
Brother's  Wife,  Mother's  Brother's  Wife, 
Wife's  Father's  Sister,  Wife's  Mother's 
Sister. 

Mother,  Step- Mother,  Wife*s  Mother, 
Daughter,  Wife's  Daughter,  Son*s  Wife's 
Sister,  Wife's  Sister,  Brother's  Wife, 
Son's  Daughter,  Daughter's  Daughter, 
Son's  Son's  Wife. 

Daughter's  Son's  Wife,  Wife's  Son's 
Daughter,  Wife's  Daughter's  Daughter. 

Brother's  Daughter,  Sister's  Daughter, 
Brother's  Son's  Wife,  Sister's  Son's 
Wife,  Wife's  Brother's  Daughter,  Wife's 
Sister's  Daughter. 


*'  A   Woman  may  not  Marry  with  ker 

Grand&ther,  Grandmother's  HiisbaBd,H«> 
band's  Grandfather. 

Father's  Brother,  Mother'a  Brother,  Fatbei^ 
Sister's  Husband,  Mother's  Sitto^i 
Husband,  Husband's  Father's  Brother, 
Husband's  Mother's  Brother,  Father, 
Step- Father,  Husband's  Father,  Sob, 
Husband's  Son,  Daughter's  HosbsBi 
Brother,  Husband's  Brother,  Sister*! 
Husband. 

Son's  Son,  Daughter's  Son,  Son's  Daugh- 
ter's Husband,  Daughter's  Danghter'i 
Husband,  Husband's  Son's  Son,  Hni- 
band's  Daughter's  Son. 

Brother's  Son,  Sister's  Son,  Brotber'i 
Daughter's  Husband,  Sister's  Daughter*! 
Husband,  Husband's  Brother's  Sod, 
Husband's  Sister's  Son." 


Concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  church  of  England, 
her  members  are  not  agreed  :  a  very  great  majority  of  the  clergy  insisting 
upon  it  that  the  church  is  not  Calvinistic,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints ; 
whilst  a  very  respectable  and  increasing  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
maintain,  vnth  great  confidence,  that  the  17th  article  roundly  and  plainly 
asserts  the  great  and  important  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  taught  by 
Calviu  and  the  first  reformers.  The  warm,  not  to  say  acrimonious, 
disputes  which  this  diflfcrence  of  construction  put  upon  the  articles  has 
occasioned,  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  dissenters. 

Two  archbishops  are  at  the  head  of  the  English  hierarchy,  those  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  both  style  themselves  primates ;  and  in  order  to 

reconcile  the  difference,  it  was  decided,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Hierarchy.  Canterbury  should   be   called  jnimate  of  all  Eiiglaiui^  and  the 

archbishop  of  York  only  primate  of  England,  Tlie  oath  of 
supremacy  is  taken  by  the  king  as  head  of  the  church,  and  as  such  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  he  puts  on  a  surplice,  a  stole,  and  a  dalmatic. 
When  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant,  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  give  notice 
of  it  to  the  king,  and  desire  his  leave  to  choose  another.  His  majestv, 
"*  the  same  time  that  he  sends  the  conge-d'elire,  r^ommends  the  indivi- 
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dual  wbom  it  is  hb  will  they  should  elect ;  and  then  the  dean  and  chapter 
diooee  the  person  so  named.  The  bishop  so  chosen  is  consecrated,  installed, 
renders  homage  to  the  king,  iSles  the  oath,  and  pays  the  first-fruits.  The 
other  prerogatives  which  the  king  enjoys,  as  head  of  the  church,  are  to 
make  ordinances  respecting  ceremonies  and  exterior  rites,  with  the  advice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  of  the  metropolitan  ;  to  call  or  pro- 
rogue the  convocation ;  and  to  enact  the  decrees  of  synods  into  laws.  But 
all  this  still  leaves  him  in  the  state  and  condition  of  a  lay  head,  and  the 
profession  of  faith  says,  that  the  supreme  governing  of  all  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  in  all  causes  whatever,  be- 
longs to  him,  yet  so  that  he  is  not  invested  with  a  power  to  preach  the 
word  of  God,  or  administer  the  sacraments. 

The  bishop   is  superior  to  a  priest,  and  a  priest  to  a  deacon.     The 
essential  office  of  a  deacon  is  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  be  supplied, 

to  assist  the  priest  (or  minister)  at  the  communion  service,  to 
of  uJcon^^  h\ea8  those  who  present  themselves  to  be  married,  to  baptize,  to 

bury  the  dead,  to  preach,  and  to  read  to  the  people  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  the  homilies.  Their  ordination  consists  first* in  a  sermon  or 
exhortation  preached  to  them,  which  being  concluded,  tlf^  archdeacon,  or 
whoever  officiates  in  his  stead,  presents  them  to  the  bishop,  who  inquires 
of  the  said  archdeacon,  whether  he  has  examined  them  and  found  them 
deserving  ;  he  then  directs  his  speech  to  the  congregation  present,  both  to 
know  if  there  be  any  existing  impediment  to  the  election,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  candidates  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  After  some 
prayers  and  litanies,  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  Timothy, 
from  V.  8  to  the  end  of  that  chapter,  is  read  to  the  deacons,  or  chapter  vi. 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  v.  2  to  8.  Then  they  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  amongst  several  questions  put  to  them,  the  bishop  asks 
them,  whether  they  have  in  them  an  interior  call  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
take  upon  them  the  office  of  a  deacon.  The  answer  to  this  question  being 
made  in  the  affirmative,  the  bishop  puts  the  New  Testament  into  their 
hands,  and  gives  them  authority  to  read  and  preach  the  word  of  God  to 
the  faithful.  He  receives  the  communion  himself,  and  gives  it  to  all  whom 
he  has  ordained.  The  whole  ceremony  is  concluded  with  a  prayer  suitable 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  blessing. 

The  ordination  of  priest-s  consists  of  prayers,  exhortations,  and  imposi- 
tion of  hands.     By  the  constitutions  of  the  year  1G03,  the  time  appointed 

for  giving  orders  is  on  those  Sundays  which  follow  the  Ember 
of  PriestT**^  weeks  during  the  service,  in  the  cathedral  or  parochial  churches 

where  the  bishops  reside,  in  the  presence  of  the  archdeacon,  the 
dean,  and  two  prebendaries,  or  at  least  of  four  grave  persons,  who  must  be 
masters  of  arts,  and  have  lawful  power  to  preach.  They  are  only  as 
witnesses  to  the  ordination,  which  belongs  solely  to  the  bishop ;  he  alone 
has  authority  to  say  to  those  who  are  ordained,  "receive  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  the  other  four  only  pray  with  the  bishops,  and  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  ordained,  with  this  difierence,  that,  amongst  the  English  as  with 
the  Catholics,  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands  denotes  his  power  and 
authority  to  ordain,  whereas  that  of  the  witnesses  is  only  a  mark  of  ^^ 
approbation  and  consent  to  their  being  admitted  to  tVve  bxoitVv^xViV 
that  expnonoo  msy  be  used.     To  become  a  pne^i^  \\»\&  ii^«R«B«r] 
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made  first  a  deacon ;  but  both  orders  may  be  xeoetTed  on  one  aid  flu 
same  day.  After  the  ezamen,  and  the  exhortati<Hi  which  is  immdihrty 
before  the  communion  senrice,  the  epiatl^N  read.  Acta,  chap.  zz.  bm 
y.  17  to  36,  and  if  both  orders  be  given  on  the  same  day,  the  Sd  chspii  4 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  is  added.  The  ^reading  of  the  gtmpA  lbD0a% 
out  of  the  kst  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  from  v.  11  to  the  endof  tkk 
chapter ;  or  out  of  St.  John,  chap.  zx.  frt)m  v.  10  to  24^  Then  the  Ym 
Creator  is  sung  or  read.  The  rest  differs  bat  little  firom  the  dcaeoA 
ordination.  The  congregation  is  desired  to  join  in  mental  piaysr  Ibr  tki 
happy  success  of  this  ceremony ;  silence  is  maintained  for  aoine  short  tiaw; 
«then  the  bishop  prays  aloud,  and  immediately  lays  hia  hands,  and  tb 
priests  then  present  lay  theirs  upon  those  who  are  ordained,  and  who  ■• 
kneeling.  The  bishop  uses  at  the  same  time  this  form,  ao  nradi  fiNnl 
&ult  with  by  the  puritans  or  dissenters :  ^^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sbi 
shaU  be  forgiven  to  all  those  to  whom  you  forgive  them,  &c.  Be  fiuthM 
dispensers  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  sacraments,"  &o.  This  hmg 
said,  he  puts  the  Bible  into  their  hands. 

The  bishop  is,  under  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  chmdi  of 

OidiDttion  of  ^i^gl&nd,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church.  Inferior  minisln 
BUhopa  and  are  only  his  deputies  ;  when  he  is  absent,  the  priest  may  lim 
Archbishops,  h^q  people,  but  whenever  he  is  present  at  the  divine  servioe, 
it  belongs  to  him  to  pronounce  the  blessing. 

There  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops  in  England ;  tbef 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  barons,  and  take  place  before  thoae  of  the  laity;  m 
the  bishop  of  London,  being  the  first  bishop,  is  likewise  the  first  baroa; 
all  are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ezoept  the  InAof 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  is  named  by  and  holds  of  a  subject.  The  ardh 
bishops  are  called  Your  Grace,  which  title  is  also  bestowed  on  dukes;  Ths 
bishops  are  styled  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God. 

At  the  consecration  of  bishops,  or  archbishops,  the  3d  chap,  of  St.  PanTs 
first  epistle  to  Timotiiy,  from  v.  1  to  8,  is  read  ;  then  some  verses  out  of 
chap.  X.  or  xxi.  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  the  creed  is  said;  the  bishop  elected 
is  presented  by  two  other  bishops  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  to 
another  bishop  ofiiciating  for  him.  ''  Right  reverend  father  in  Clirist,"  thej 
say,  *'  we  present  to  you  this  pious  and  learned  man,  to  be  consecrated 
bishop."  The  king's  order  for  his  consecration  is  produced  and  read  openly. 
The  bishop  elect  takes  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  that  of  obedience  to  his 
metropolitan,  which  last  is  omitted  at  the  consecration  of  an  archbishop. 
The  consecrator  moves  the  congregation  to  pray,  saying  to  them, — 
Brethren,  it  is  written  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  that  our  Saviour  Christ 
continued  the  whole  night  in  prayer,  before  he  did  choose  and  send  forth 
his  twelve  apostles.  It  is  written  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
disciples  did  fast  and  pray  before  they  laid  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas 
and  sent  them  forth.  Let  us,  therefore,  following  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  first  fall  to  prayer,  &c.  Then  the  litany 
is  said ;  and  after  this  passage.  That  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all 
bishops,  &c.  the  following  prayer  is  inserted  :  That  it  may  please  thee  to 
bless  this  our  brother  elected,  and  to  send  thy  grace  upon  him,  that  he  may 
duly  execute  the  ofiice  whcreunto  he  is  called,  to  the  edifying  of  thy  church, 
&c.     The  people  answer.  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  &c.     llie  litany 
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ends  with  a  prayer,  after  which  the  archhishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  says  to 
him  that  is  to  be  consecrated,  *'  Brother,  forasmuch  as  the  holy  scripture 
and  the  ancient  canons  command,  that  we  should  not  be  hasty  in  laying 
on  hands,  and  admitting  any  person  to  government  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
which  he  has  purchased  with  no  less  price  than  the  effusion  of  his  own 
blood ;  before  I  admit  you  to  this  administration,  I  will  examine  you,"  &c. 
The  question  ends  with  a  prayer,  which  is  followed  by  the  hymn  of  the 
Ho]y  Ghost,  or  the  Yeni  Creator,  said  or  sung,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
archbishop  says  another  long  j)rayer.  Then  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
present  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  the  archbishop 
saying :  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands,  &c. 
Still  keeping  one  hand  on  the  head  of  the  bishop  elect,  with  the  other  he 
delivers  him  the  Bible,  saying.  Give  heed  unto  reading,  exhortation,  and 
doctrine,  think  upon  the  things  contained  in  this  book,  &c.  Be  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  hold  up  the  weak;  be  so  merciful ; 
so  minister  discipline,  &c.  Then  the  archbishop  and  the  new  bishops,  with 
others,  receive  the  communion :  and  the  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  a 
prayer  by  way  of  collect,  to  desire  Almighty  God  to  pour  down  his  blessing 
on  the  new  bishop. 

English  bishops  have  their  own  vicars,  and  officials,  in  each  diocess ;  but 
the  officials  are  more  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  chancellors.  These 
are  the  true  and  chief  officials,  but  there  are  some  commissioners  who  are 
often  mistaken  for  them.  Their  archdeacons,  who  in  ancient  times  were 
only  the  first  among  deacons,  are  now  in  the  English  church  above  priests. 
Bishops  are  called  reverend,  archbishops  most  reverend,  archdeacons 
venerable  :  common  priests  have  no  title  bestowed  upon  them.  The  arch- 
deacon's chief  function  is  to  visit  the  diocess  by  procuration  in  default  of 
the  bishop  or  vicar,  at  least  once  in  three  years. 

The  chief  ornament  by  which  churchmen  are  distinguished  from  the 
laity  is  the  surplice :  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  are  to  put  it 
on  whenever  they  admihister  any  sacrament,  and  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, the  particulars  of  which  we  need  not  mention.  Bishops,  deans, 
canons  in  cathedral  churches,  wear  a  cope  besides  the  surplice,  and  are  to 
put  it  on  at  the  communion  service,  administration  of  sacraments,  or  any 
other  religious  function  which  is  to  be  performed  with  solemnity. 

No  one  can  be  made  a  deacon  before  twenty-three,  nor  a  priest  before 
twenty-four,  nor  a  bishop  before  thirty.  Some  pastors,  either  priests  or 
ministers,  have  the  title  of  rectors,  as  belonging  to  such  churches  as  at 
the  Reformation  were  independent  of  any  monastery.  Others  are  only 
vicars,  but  for  life.  Lastly,  some  are  barely  curates,  without  any  benefice, 
and  receive  their  scanty  salary  from  the  rectors  or  bishops. 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  is  a  kind  of  parliament,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  are  the  upper  house ;  the  lower  is  composed  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  viz.  twenty-six  deans,  sixty  archdeacons,  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  canons,  besides  curates  and  deacons.  They  meet  upon  the  concerns  of 
the  church,  tithes,  raising  taxes,  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  must  afterwards 
be  approved  by  the  king  and  parliament.  They  hold  likewise  nation?^ 
synods,  which  keep  an  exact  correspondence  in  their  dvA\V>€t^\AsiA^  v 
make  no  absolute  de&nitiony  hut  with  a  unaiumona  conaexiV.. 
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The  GOStomB  established  in  the  perfoniuuioe  of  diTnw 
appointed  by  the  English  litnigj,  are ;  that  all  prieate  aad 

required  to  say  daily  the  morning  and  eyemog  pnjan.  Ih 
^"^^^  ^'^' order  of  both  is  the  same.  They  b^  with  aeml  pMi^i 
of  scriptnre,  which  the  minister  says  alond.  These  pawsgca  an  iillssii 
by  an  exhortation  to  prepare  for  the  graieral  confiwiion  of  aiaB, 
said  kneeling,  by  the  minister  and  the  whole  eongvegaiion :  tkia< 
is  as  ancient  as  St.  Basil,  and  was  not  then  peeoUar  to  hia  diocMi|W 
nniversally  practised  in  the  whole  church..  Tlie  abaolotioii  is  pranooiMl 
by  the  priest  standing,  tiie  people  still  kneeling ;  for  reoeiTing  fuigiisMM 
requires  a  humble  po^nre,  but  forgiving  shows  anihoriiy.  The  efanchrf 
England  uses  three  different  forms  of  absolution ;  one  in  the  moming  ■! 
erening  prayer,  another  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  a  third  al  Ai 
communion  service.  After  the  absolution,  tiie  priest  and  congregatiea,ii 
kneeling,  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  followed  by  some  responses,  t 
psalm,  some  lessons  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  set  down  in  the  calaAr 
at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy,  the  singing  or  reciting  the  Te  Deua  9 
Benedicite  omnia ;  another  lesson  out  of  the  New  Testiunent,  a  hymn,  ir 
a  psalm ;  the  creed  said  or  sung,  to  which  the  people  stand  ;  the  LoiA 
prayer  a  second  time ;  several  responses,  three  collects,  a  prayer  for  tti 
king  and  queen,  another  for  the  royul  family,  a  third  for  the  deigy,  St 
Ghrysostom's  prayer,  and  the  blessing.  The  rubric  says,  that  the 
must  stand  when  he  reads  the  lessons,  and  turn  himself  towards  the 
gregation,  that  he  may  be  heard  the  better:  this  is  very  rationalyfiDrtiioii 
lessons,  the  decalogue,  &c.  are  an  instruction  to  the  people :  but  whea  k 
addresses  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  by  saying  or  singing  a  psahn,  or  hf 
confession,  he  must  then  turn  from  the  people  and  look  towaids  the  opper 
end  of  the  chancel,  which  is  the  chief  and  most  reverential  partoftbe 
church.  H3niins  and  psalms  are  sung  or  said  in  a  standing  posture,  as  in 
evident  token  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  raised  to  Qod  with  joy: 
the  same  situation  is  kept  at  the  singing  or  saying  the  creed,  to  show  how 
ready  they  are  to  make  an  open  profession  of  their  faith,  to  give  an  aocomit 
of  it,  to  justify  and  defend  it.  Betwixt  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer 
repeated  a  second  time,  the  priest  says,  The  Lord  be  with  you.  The  peo- 
ple answer,  And  with  your  spirit.  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
the  various  expositions  of  the  orcmus,  the  short  litany,  and  the  responses : 
but  we  cannot  omit,  that  the  collects  arc  said  to  be  so  named  because  the 
priest  said  them  when  the  whole  assembly  was  met,  or  because  the  devo- 
tion of  all  the  faithful  was  collected  or  joined  to  ofier  that  prayer  to  God, 
or  because  the  priest  unites  several  petitions  into  one,  or  lastly,  because  it 
is  a  collection  of  several  short  sentences  of  scripture. 

The  prayers,  collects,  and  lessons,  often  vary,  on  some  days,  as  Christ- 
mas, Epiphany,  &c.  The  Athanasian  creed  is  said  or  sung  instead  of  that 
of  the  Apostles  or  of  Nice.  Sunday  morning,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the 
long  litany  is  said  or  sung.  Particular  prayers  are  said  likewise  on  special 
occasions,  as  for  rain,  for  fair  weather,  for  a  time  of  famine,  or  great  dearth, 
for  success  in  war,  against  popular  commotions,  epidemic  or  contagious 
distempers ;  every  day  also  in  Ember  weeks,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
ordained,  for  the  parliament  whilst  it  sits ;  which  prayers  are  all  either  to 
obtain  mercy  from  God,  or  to  give  hua  tV\^nkA  tox  fibN^voa  veoeiTed. 
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Sanday  is  a  day  which  all  Christians  keep  with  great  solemnity ;  but 
none  more  than  the  English ;  the  gravity,  decency,  regularity,  and  out- 
ward devotion,  which  are  apparent  throughout  the  kingdom  on  that  day, 
Mre  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  communion  is  one  of  the  principal  sacraments  of  the  church  of 
£Dgland,  for  which  purpose  the  altar,  for  this  name  is  often  given  by  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  to  the  communion  table, 
^g^^|^^**°  ought  to  have  a  clean  white  linen  cloth  upon  it,  and  to  stand 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel,  where  morning 
and  evening  prayers  are  appointed  to  be  said.  At  all  other  times  the  said 
table  is  covered  with  a  silk  carpet,  and  set  in  a  decent  place  altar- wise. 
The  priest,  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table,  says  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'With  a  collect,  then  rehearses  distinctly  the  ten  commandments,  after  each, 
the  people  kneeling,  say,  *'  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to 
keep  this  law."  This  is  followed  by  a  collect  for  the  king  [or  queen  regnant], 
which  the  priest  says  standing ;  the  collect  of  the  day,  the  epistle,  and  gospel, 
at  which  last  the  people  stand,  as  they  do  likewise  at  the  singing  or  reciting 
the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  creed,  which  is  done  immediately  after 
the  gospel.  Then  the  curate  declares  unto  the  people  what  holidays  and 
fasting  days  are  in  the  week  following  to  be  observed  ;  and,  if  occasion  be, 
publishes  the  bans  of  matrimony,  reads  briefs,  citations,  and  excommuni- 
cations, and  nothing  is  proiblaimed  or  published  in  the  church  during  the 
time  of  divine  service  but  by  the  minister ;  nor  by  him,  any  thing  but 
what  is  prescribed  in  the  rules,  or  enjoined  by  the  king,  or  by  the  ordinary 
of  the  place. 

Then  follows  the  sermon,  which  being  ended,  alms  are  taken  for  the 
poor,  or  other  purposes ;  this  is  foUowed  by  prayers  and  exhortations ; 
after  which,  the  priest  stands  up  before  the  table,  and  having  so  ordered 
the  bread  and  wine  that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency 
break  the  bread  before  the  people,  and  take  the  cup  into  his  hands,  says 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  which  begins  the  third  part  of  the  communion 
service  ;  the  wording  of  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  runs  thus: — "Hear  us, 
O  merciful  Father,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving  these  thy  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed 
body  and  blood,  who  in  the  same  night  that  he  was  betrayed  took  bread, 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you,  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.  Likewise,  after  supper,  he  took  the  cup,  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  this, 
for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  you,  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it  in  remeipbrance 
'of  me." 

The  priest  first  receives  the  communion  in  both  kinds  himself,  then 
proceeds  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  (if  any 
be  present)  ;  and  after  that,  to  the  people  also  in  order  into  their  hands, 
all  meekly  kneeling.     They  receive  it  in  their  hands,  because  the  cus^ 
of  receiving  it  in  their  mouths,  from  the  priest's  hand,  savours  too 
of  transubstantiation. 

The  priof^  sayB  b  prayer  when  he  gives  tVie  Wcad,  wi^  %slo^ 
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the  cnp  is  given  to  any  one.  If  the  oonaeoarmfod  bnad 
exhausted  before  all  have  communicated,  the  priest  is  to 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  remains  any  when  'all  h^re  oonmnuueilaly  fls 
minister  returns  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  reverontly  plsoas  iqMitt  it 
remains  of  the  consecrated  elements,  covering  the  same  with  a 
cloth.  Here  begins  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  oomminiiQB 
The  Lord's  prayer  is  said  by  the  minister,  the  people  lepeatiiig 
every  petition ;  then  follows  another  form  of  thanVsgiYing  ;  after  wUi^ 
*^  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  a  hymn  to  which  aatiqaiiy  has  gives  Ai 
appellation  of  angelical.  The  whole  service  is  condaded  bj  the  prisi 
(or  bishop,  if  he  be  present)  dismisnng  the  congregation  with  a  bkiriiii|( 

The  rubric  says,  that  it  is  most  convenient  baptism  should  sotki 
administered  but  upon  Sunda3n3,  and  other  holydays,  when  the  gmM 
g^  number  of  people  are  assembled ;  as  well  for  that  the  iiiwiguylsi 
'™'  there  present  may  testify  the  receiving  of  them  that  be  newly  k^ 
tized  into  the  number  of  Christ's  church ;  as  also  becaose,  in  the  bi^itiHi 
of  infants,  every  man  present  may  be  put  in  remembrance  of  his  own  pii^ 
fession  made  to  God  in  his  baptism,  or  that  made  for  them  by  their  tt^ 
fitthers  or  godmothers.  Nevertheless  (if  necessity  so  reqaiie),  ohflmi 
may  be  baptized  on  any  other  day.  Every  male  child  most  have  tut 
godfathers  and  one  godmother ;  and  every  female  one  godfisther  and  tm 
godmothers ;  who,  with  the  children,  must  be  ready  at  the  font  man 
diately  after  the  last  lesson  of  the  morning  or  evening  pra3r0r.  The  pM 
•  coming  to  the  font,  which  is  then  to  be  filled  with  pure  water,  and  ifend- 
ing  there,  asks  the  usual  question,  exhorts  the  people  to  pray,  says  tiis 
prayers  for  the  child,  rciads  a  gospel  (Mark  x.  13,  and  fo]]owiiig)i 
explains  it,  gives  God  thanks,  tells  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  tbor 
duty,  receives  their  renouncing  the  devil,  and  repeats  with  them  the  pro- 
fession of  faith ;  after  which,  and  a  few  more  prayers,  he  takes  the  dtM 
iuto  his  hands,  desires  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  name  the  child; 
and  then,  naming  it  after  them,  he  sprinkles  it  with  the  water,  saying, 
N.  I  baptize  thee,  &c.  The  ceremony  ends  with  the  minister's  signing 
the  child  with  the  cross,  saying  the  Lord's  prayer,  giving  thanks  to  God, 
and  a  second  charge  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

As  to  the  ministration  of  baptism  to  those  who  are  of  riper  years,  and 
able  to  answer  for  themselves  :  first,  they  are  examined  whether  they  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  then, 
they  are  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  with  prayers  and  fastings  for  the 
receiving  of  his  holy  sacrament.  If  they  be  found  fit,  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  present  them  at  the  font  on  the  day,  and  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  godfathers  and  godmothers  are  not  to  answer,  as  they 
did  in  infant  baptism,  for  the  persons  christened,  in  quality  of  their 
spiritual  fathers  or  mothers ;  they  rather  are  present  as  vntnesses  only. 
The  priest  directs  his  discourse  and  exhortations  to  the  persons  bapUzed, 
prays  for  them,  and  with  them  ;  they  themselves  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  with  all  covetous 
desires  of  the  same,  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh.  They  make  their 
profession  of  faith  ;  after  which,  and  some  few  prayers  sud  by  the 
minist(T,  he  takes  each  person  to  be  baptized  by  the  right  hand,  and 
facing  him  conveniently  by  the  font,  he  dips  him  in  the  v^iter,  or  pours 
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water  upon  him,  8a3ring,  N.  I  baptize  thee,  &c.  Then  he  reoeives  them 
into  the  church,  signs  them  with  the  cross,  gives  thanks  to  God,  and  ends 
with  a  short  exhortation,  first  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  then  to 
the  person  baptized,  recommending  it  to  him  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently  may  be,  that  so  he  may 
be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion. 

In  the  church  of  England,  as  amongst  Catholics,  the  bishops  are  sole 
ministers  of  the  religious  ceremony  of  confirmation.     The  short  catechism, 

p  v^hich  every  person  is  to  learn  before  he  is  brought  to  be 

confirmed  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  book  of  common 
prayer.  The  Church  of  England  orders,  that,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
DaiUiful  beginners,  *'  Tlie  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently  upon  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in 
tbe  church  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish  sent  unto 
him  in  the  catechism.  All  fathers,  mothers,  masters,  or  mistresses,  shall 
eanse  their  children,  servants,  and  apprentices,  who  have  not  learned  their 
eatechism,  to  come  to  the  church  at  the  time  appointed^  and  obediently  to 
hear,  and  be  ordered  by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learned 
all  that  is  appointed  for  them  to  learn.  The  children  who  are  sufficiently 
instructed,  shall  be  brought  to  the  bishop,  and  every  one  shall  have  a 
godfather  or  a  godmother,  as  a  witness  of  their  confirmation.  All  being 
placed  and  standing  in  order  before  the  bishop,  he  or  some  other  minister 
appointed  by  him  shall  read  what  is  called  the  preface  of  confirmation, 
which  briefly  explains  the  nature  and  end  of  it;  then  he  makes  them  renew 
and  confirm  the  promises  which  were  made  for  them  by  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  at  baptism,  and  prays  for  them,  that  they  may  receive  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then  all  of  them  kneeling  in  order  before  the 
bishop,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  every  one  severally,  sayB  another 
prayer,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  two  collects,  and  dismisses  tiiem  by  giving 
his  blessing. 

According  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  the  bans  of  all  those 

who  are  to  be  married  must  be  published  in  the  church  three  several 

Sunda3rs  or  holydays,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  immediately 

'^*'^^'  before  the  sentence  of  the  offertory.  The  form  of  asking  is  too 
well  known  to  require  being  set  down.  If  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
married  dwell  in  £vers  parishes,  the  bans  must  be  asked  in  both  parishes ; 
and  the  curate  of  the  one  parish  shall  not  solemnize  matrimony,  without  a 
certificate  of  the  bans  being  thrice  asked  from  the  curate  of  the  other  parish. 
At  the  day  and  time  appointed  for  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  the 
persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the  body  of  the  church,  with  their 
firiends  and  neighbours,  and  there  standing  together,  the  man  on  the  right 
band,  and  the  woman  on  the  left,  the  priest  reads  an  exhortation  on  the 
duty,  condition,  and  chastity  of  a  married  state ;  then  another,  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  married.  At  which  day  of 
marriage,  if  any  man  do  allege  or  declare  any  impediment,  why  they  may 
not  be  coupled  together  in  matrimony,  by  God''s  law,  or  the  lawsjof  the 
realm,  and  will  be  bound,  and  sufficient  sureties  with  him,  to  the  parties, 
or  else  put  in  a  caution  (to  the  full  value  of  such  charges,  as  the  persons 
to  be  married  do  hereby  sustain)  to  prove  his  aliegat^oii\  \Xi«n^^  «i^^\s 
niiation  must  be  defmed  until  snc^  time  as  il\e  tniftv\M  \jnfi^«    ^ 
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impediment  be  alleged,  then  the  carate  asks  tboir  matiuJ  consent ; 
being  declared,  they  give  their  troth  to  each  other,  taking  altemaidy  mk 
other  by  the  right  hand,  and  saying,  "I,  N.  take  thee  N.  to  be  mymdU 
wife,  (or  husband,)  to  liave  and  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  bettff 
for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  andti 
cherish  (the  wife  says  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey,)  till  death  ns  do  po^ 
according  to  Qod's  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  trotk' 
Then  they  again  loose  their  hands,  and  the  man  shall  give  unto  the  wodmi 
a  ring,  laying  the  same  upon  the  book,  with  the  accustomed  dues  to  tk 
priest  and  clerk.  And  the  priest  taking  the  ring,  shall  deliver  it  ontotbe 
man  to  put  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand,  and  the  na, 
taught  by  the  priest,  shall  say,  ^'  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  ■▼ 
body  I  thee  worship,"  &c.  Both  knoel  down,  the  minister  says  a  pnjv, 
joins  their  hands  together,  and  adds  a  blessing,  then  going  to  the  LorA 
tabic,  say  or  sing  a  psalm,  which  being  ended,  the  man  and  the  wonaa 
kneeling  before  the  Lord's  table,  the  priest  standing  at  tho  table,  saji  i 
litany,  followed  by  some  prayers,  and  an  instruction  concerning  the  duties 
of  man  and  wife,  and  so  concludes.  Only  the  rubric  adds,  that  it  is  ood- 
venient  the  new-married  persons  should  receive  tho  holy  communion  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  or  at  the  first  opportunity  after  their  marriage. 

But  though  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England  requires  the  publicatioo 
of  the  bans  of  such  persons  who  are  about  to  marry;  and  though  the  lower 
classes  always  have  their  marriage  bans  published,  yet  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  higher,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  tho  middle  classes  also,  to  many  bj 
licence,  dispensing  with  the  publication  of  bans.  A  licence  may  be  hsd 
on  application  to  a  surrogate.  In  the  year  1837  &  n^^  Marriage  Act 
came  into  force,  which  made  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  marriage 
ceremony,  to  those  who  were  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  while  it 
left  at  liberty  all  who  preferred  the  former  course  to  pursue  it  as  before. 
Members  of  the  church  of  England  still  marry  in  the  churches  by  bans, 
or  licence,  while  Dissenters  more  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act. 

By  the  new  act,  persons  desirous   to  marry  may  be  joined  together, 
either  in  dissenting  meeting-houses,  licensed  for  the  puq)ose  ;  or  in  the 
offices  of  the  superintendent-registrars  of  the  new  Poor- Law  Unions,  in  the 
districts  of  which  the  parties  may  live.     The  presence  of  tho   registrar  of 
the  district,  and  two  witnesses,  is  indispensable  to   the  lawfulness  and 
validity  of  the  ceremony.     Before  any  marriage  can  be  contracted  under 
the  new  act,  either  a  licence  must  be  purchased  of  the  registrar,  on  giving 
full   seven   days'  notice   beforehand ;   or   three   several  notices   of  such 
intended  marriage  must  be  read  and  published  at  the  Union  Workhouse, 
before  tho  Poor- Law  Guardijans  of  the  Union,  at  three  of  their  successive 
weekly  meetings,  which  may  be  held  within  the  twenty-one  days,  which 
must  pass  between  the  day  of  giving  notice  to  the  registrar  and  the  day 
of  marriage.     A  certificate  also  must  be  obtained  of  the  registrar,  before 
the   marriage   can   take  place,  stating  that   no   one   has  forbidden   the 
marriage. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Ilklarriage  Act  sets  forth  that  tho 
parties  contracting  matrimony  shall,  in  some  part  of  tho  ceremony,  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  the  registrar  and  two  w\tnQa8c&^  that  they  know  not  of 
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any  lawful  impediment  why  they  may  not  be  joined  together  in  matri- 
mony, and  that  each  of  the  parties  shall  say  to  the  other,  *'  I  call  upon 
these  persons  here  present  to  witness  that  I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D., 
to  be  my  lawful  wedded  wife  (or  husband)." 

In  cases  where  the  marriage  takes  place  at  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendant-registrar,  he,  the  superintendant,  as  well  as  the  registrar  of  the 
district,  must  be  present,  with  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  ceremony  must 
take  place,  with  open  doors,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in 
the  forenoon. 

A  proper  office  is  appointed,  called  ''  Tlie  General  Register  Office,"  for 
keeping  a  register  of  all  births^  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  as 
well  as  a  register-general  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  the  same. 

At  the  churching  of  women,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  thanksgiving 
and  suitable  prayers  are  offered  up  by  the  minister,  attended  with  very 
little  ceremony. 
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FORM  AND   ORDER 

OP    TUB 

CORONATION  OF  A  KING  AND  QUEEN. 


Thii  Form  and  Order  conriats  of — 1.  The  Entrance  into  the  Choreh.  2.  The  Recognition. 
3.  The  First  ObUtion.  4.  The  Litanj.  5.  The  beginning  of  the  Comniunion  Senrioe. 
6.  The  Sermon.  7.  The  Oath.  8.  The  Anointing.  9,  The  Presenting  of  the  Spun  and 
Sword,  and  the  Oblation  of  the  laid  Sword.  10.  The  iuvetting  with  the  Roral  Robe,  and 
the  Deliverj  of  the  Orb.  11.  The  Invetture  per  Annulum  and  Bacnlum.  12.  The  put- 
ting on  ef  the  Crown.  13.  The  presenting  of  the  Holj  Bible.  14.  The  Benediction,  and 
Te  Deum.  15.  The  Inthronization.  16.  The  Homage.  17.  The  Queen *a  Coronation. 
18.  The  Communion.     19.  The  final  Prayers.     20.  The  Recess.     . 


Im  the  Morning  upon  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  early,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  Ampulla 
be  filled  with  Oil,  and,  together  with  the  SpooUf  be  laid  ready  upon  the  Altar  or  Communion 
Table,  in  the  Abbey-Church. 

SicT.  I. — The  Entrance  into  the  Church, 

The  King  and  Queen,  as  soon  as  They  enter  at  the  West  Door  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  received 
with  the  following  Anthem,  to  be  sung  by  the  Choir  of  Wettmintter. 

Anthem.     PsaL  czxii.  1 .  5, 6,  7. 

I  was  glad  when  they  latd  unto  me.  We  will  go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord.  For 
there  is  the  Seat  of  Judgment,  even  the  Seat  of  the  House  of  David.  O  praj  for  the 
Peace  of  Jerusalem  ;  Thej  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee.  Peace  be  within  thj  walls, 
and  Prosperity  within  thy  Palaces. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son :  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be  :  world  without  end.    Amen, 

The  King  and  Queen  in  the  mean  time  pass  up  through  the  Bodj  of  the  Church,  into  and 
through  the  Choir,  and  so  up  the  Stairs  to  the  Theatre ;  and  having  passed  by  Their  Thrones, 
They  make  Their  humble  Adoration,  and  then  kneeling  at  the  Faldstools  set  for  Them, 
before  Their  Chsirs,  use  some  short  private  prayers;  and,  aftn  i&\.^u%  ^o^m  V.\\qX \tk. T\tfto 
Thionci,  hot  is  Their  Chain  before,  and  below.  Their  Tbrouei),  ih^t^  tv^MtTVAtDM^iA 
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Skt.  IL — The  Rseogfddm. 


The  King  tnd  Qaeen  being  to  placed,  the  Arehhiahop  toraetb  to  the  But  |Mrt  ef  Ae ' 
and  after,  together  with  the  Lord  Ohaneellor,  Loid  Great  ChamberlaiB,  Lord  ffi||h  ( 
and  Earl  Marshal  (Garter  King  of  Anna  pieoeding  theno),  goes  to  the  other  tfaice  4iatf 
the  Theatra  in  this  Order,  South.  West,  and  North,  and  at  emtj  of  the  Cmv  ado^  vtti 


loud  Voice,  speaks  to  the  People  :  And  the  King  in  the  mean  time  atawling  «ph!j  ffisCIri^ 
turns  and  shows  Himself  unto  the  People  at  every  of  the  four  aidce  of  the  Theatic,  aiiki 
Arehbishop  is  at  CTery  of  them,  and  while  He  speaks  thus  to  the  Pteple : 

SiKS,  I  here  present  unto  you  King  ,  tiie  Undoabted  King  of  dda  Rasta: 

Wherefore  all  you  who  are  come  this  Day  to  do  your  Homage^    Are  joa  witliBf  teii 
the  same  ? 

The  People  signify  their  Willingness  and  Jor,  by  lend  and  repeated  AodametioBiy  all  wiAmt 
Voice  crying  out, 

God  sate  King  — ^-— . 

Then  the  Trumpets  sound. 

SscT.  Ill The  First  Oblaiitm. 

The  Archbishop  goeth  down,  and  before  the  Altar  puts  on  his  Cope  ;  then  goetb  and  stsadelk 
on  the  North  Side  of  it :  And  the  Bishops,  who  are  to  read  the  litany^  do  also  iFcat  tkai- 
selves.  And  the  Officers  of  the  Wardrobe,  &c.  spread  Carpets  and  Coahiooa  on  the  FliV 
and  Steps  of  the  Altar. 

And  here,  first  the  Bible,  Paton,  and  Cup,  are  to  be  brought  and  placed  upon  the  Altar.  Wlidk 

being  done,  the  King,  supported  by  the  two  Bishops,  of  Durham^  and  BoM  and  RTeKt^ui 

attended,  as  always,  by  the  Dean  of  WeHmifUtery  the  Lorda  that  carry  the  BegmHm  inhf 

before  Him,  goes  down  to  the  Altar,  and  kneeling  upon  the  Steps  of  it,  makea  Us  Fkd 

Oblation,  Uncoyered ;  Which  is  a  PaU  or  Alttur-  Cloth  of  GM^  dcUvoed  by  thi 

First  Oblsr-    Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  by  Hia, 

^'  w^'    kneeling,  to  His  Majesty  :  and  an  Ingot  or  Wedge  of  Gold  of  a  pound  wdgkt, 

^Gold!^*^    which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  delivers  to  the  Lord  Great  ChambeilaiB, 

and  He  to  Hi«  Majesty,  kneeling  :  Who  being  Uncovered  delivers  them  to  tks 

Archbishop,  and  the   Archbishop  standing  (in  which  posture  -he  is  to  receive  all  other 

Oblations)  rrceives  from  Him,  one  after  another,  the  Pall  to  be  reverently  laid  upoe  tltc 

Altar,  and  the  Gold  to  be  received  into  the  Basin,  and  with  like  Reverence  put  upon  tks 

Altar. 

Then  the  Queen  ariseth  from  Her  Chair,  and  being  likewise  supported  by  two  Bishops,  snd  tie 
Lords  which  carry  IJer  Regalia  going  before  Her,  goeth  down  to  the  Altar,  and  kneelingupoo 
The  Queen's  ^^®  Cushions  there  laid  for  Her,  on  the  left  Hand  of  the  King's,  maketh  Her 
Oblation  a  PaU  Oblation,  which  is  a  Pa//,  to  be  received  also  by  the  Archbishop,  «nd  hid 
of  Gold.  upon  the  Altar. 

Then  the  Archbishop  saith  this  Prayer,  the  King  and  Queen  still  kneeling. 

O  God,  who  dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  Placet   with  them  also  who  are  of  an 

humble  Spirit,  Look  down  mercifully  upon  these  Thy  Servants, our  King,  and 

•   our  Queen,  here  humbling  Themselves  before  Theeat  thy  Footstool,  and  gra- 
ciously receive  these  Oblations,  which  in  humble  Acknowledgment  of  Thy  Sovereignty 
over  all,  and  of  Thy  great  Bounty  to  Them  in  particular.  They  have  now  oflfered  upnnto 
Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.     Amen, 

The  King  and  Queen  having  thus  offered,  and  so  fulfilled  His  Commandment,  who  said, 
Thou  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  empty  ;  go  to  Their  Chairs  set  for 
Them  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Altar,  where  they  are  to  kneel  at  Their  Faldstools  when  the 
Litany  begins. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lords  who  carry  the  Regalia^  except  those  who  carry  the  Swords,  cone 
in  Order  near  to  the  Altar,  and  present  Every  One  what  He  carriea  to  the  Arehhiahop,  who 
delivers  them  to  the  Dean  of  fVestmiruter,  to  be  by  Him  placed  upon  the  Aliar,  and  then 
retire  to  the  Places  sod  Seats  appointed  for  Them. 
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SccT.  lY,-^The  Litan^f, 

lbl1ow«th  the  Litan j,  to  be  re«d  bj  two  Bithopt,  Tested  in  Copet,  and  kneelingr  at  a 
Faldttool  aboTe  the  Steps  of  the  Theatre,  on  the  middle  of  the  East  side  them>f,  the  Choir 
leading  the  Responses. 

O  God  the  Father  of  heaven :  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners,  &c 

Sbct.  v. —  The  beginning  of  the  Communion  Sertnee. 

A  Sahctus. 

Then  the  Archbishop  beginneth  the  Commonion  Service  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  followed 

by  a  Collect. 

f  Then  shall  the  Archbishop,  taming  to  the  People,  rehearse  distinctly  all  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; and  the  People  still  kneeling,  shall,  after  every  Commandment,  ask  of  God 
Mercy  for  their  transgression  thereof  for  the  time  past,  and  Grace  to  keep  the  same  for 
the  time  to  come,  as  fbUoweth. 

Archbishop,  ^ 

God  spake  these  words,  and  said,  &c. 
f  Then  shall  follow  this  Collect  for  the  King,  the  Archbishop  standing  as  before,  and  saying. 

Let  us  pray.^ 

AX.MIOHTT  God,  whose  kingdom  is  everlasting,  and  power  infinite ;  Have  mercy  upon 

tibe  irfaole  Church,  and  so  rule  the  heart  of  thy  chosen  Servant our  King  and 

Ckyvemor,  that  he  (knowing  whose  Minister  he  is)  may  above  all  things  seek  thy  honour 
•nd  glory ;  and  that  we  and  all  his  subjects  (duly  considering  whose  Authority  he  hath) 
■lay  ftdthfnlly  serve,  honour,  and  humbly  obey  him,  in  thee,  and  for  thee,  according  to 
tfay  blessed  word  and  ordinance,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Gbott  liveth  and  reigneth  ever  one  God  world  without  end.     Amen, 

The  EpiitU^l  Pet  ii.  13. 

To  be  read  by  one  of  the  Bishops. 

Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake  :  whether  it  be  to 
the  King  as  supreme ;  or  unto  Governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the 
punishment  of  evil>doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  themxthat  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men :  As  free, 
and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God. 
Honour  all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.    Fear  God.     Honour  the  King. 

The  Gotpei.^8.  Matth.  uiL  15. 

To  be  read  by  another  Bishop,  the  King  and  Qaeen  with  the  People  slanding. 

Thxn  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk. 
And  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples,  with  the  Herodians,  saying.  Master,  we 
know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for 
any  man :  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men.  Tell  us  therefore,  What  thinkest 
thou  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  onto  Ceesar,  or  not  ?  But  Jesus  perceived  their 
wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ?  Shew  me  the  tribute-money. 
And  they  brought  unto  him  a  penny.  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Caesar's.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Render  there- 
fore unto  Casar,  tiie  things  whidi  are  Caesar's  :  and  unto  God,  the  things  that  are  God's. 
When  they  had  beard  these  words,  they  marvelled,  and  left  him,  and  went  their  waif. 

Then  the  Anfabisbop  leadetb  the  Aieene  Creed ;  the  King  and  quemi  Vv^  ^«  "Stw^ 

standing,  as  before. 
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Sect.  VI. —  The  Sermon, 

At  the  end  of  the  Creed  one  of  the  Bishops  is  ready  in  the  Palpii,  plAoed  apiait  the  Hla 
at  the  North- East  comer  of  the  Theatre,  and  begins  the  Sermon,  which  is  to  be  shaft,  aft 
suitable  to  the  great  Occasion ;  which  the  King  tnd  Qaeeo  hear  litting  in  Their  lapsenr 
Chairs  on  the  South  &ide  of  the  Altar,  over  against  the  Pulpit. 

And  whereas  the  King  was  uncoTered  during  the  Offering  and  Senrice  foUowin|(;  vbcaAi 
Sermon  begins.  He  puts  on  His  Cap  of  Crimson  Velvet  turned  up  with  Ermins,  and  so  cof 
tinues  to  the  End  of  it. 

On  His  right  hand  stands  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  bejond  Him,  on  the  nme  mk,  ib 
Lords  that  carry  the  Swords  :  On  His  left  hand  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeiiM,  aid  ihi 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

The  two  Bishops  that  support  the  Queen  are  to  stand  on  either  hand  of  Her.  And  the  Mf 
that  bears  up  the  Train,  and  her  Assistants,  constantly  attend  Her  Majesty  dnriai  dt 
whole  Solemnity. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  Altar  sits  the  Archbishop  in  a  parple  Yelret  Chair;  the  Ki^i 
being  placed  on  Forms  along  the  North  side  of  the  WaU,  betwixt  Him  and  the  Polpit  Nor 
the  Archbishop  stands  Garter  King  at  Arms  :  On  the  South  side,  EUstof  the  Kiog^sCkir. 
nearer  to  the  Altar,  stand  tho  Dean  of  IVesimintter^  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  who  bear »] 
part  in  the  Church  Service,  and  the  Prebendaiies  of  Wettminster. 

Sect.  VIL—  The  Oaih. 

Tho  Sermon  being  ended,  and  his  Majesty  having,  in  the  presence  of  the  Two  Hoom  of 
Parliament,  made  and  signed  the  Declaration,  tho  Archbishop  fi^th  to  the  King,  and  iHiv^ 
ing  before  Him,  administers  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  tho  King, 

Sir,  Is  Your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath  ? 

And  the  King  answering, 
I  am  willing. 

Tho  Archbishop  minintereth  these  Questions;  and  the  King,  having  a  Copy  of  the  priatel 
Form  and  Ordoi  of  the  Coronation  Service  in  His  Hands,  answers  each  Question  sevenkllr, 
as  follows. 

Archb,  Will  You  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  People  of  this  UniuJ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belongine. 
according  to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respectiye  Laws  and  Ca»tomi 
of  the  same  ? 

King.  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do. 

Archb,  Will  You  to  Y'our  Power  cause  Law  and  Justice,  in  Mercy,  to  be  eiecnteJ  iu 
all  Your  Judgments. 

King.   I  will. 

Archb.  Vf\\\  You  to  the  utmost  of  Your  Power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God,  the  trw 
Profession  of  the  Gospel,  nnd  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Lsw? 
And  will  You  maintain  and  presen-e  inviolably  the  Settlement  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland^  and  the  Doctrine,  \^'or8hip,  Discipline,  and  Government  thereof, 
as  by  Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Territories  thercuntu 
belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Englathd  and  Ireh»i^i 
and  to  the  Churches  there  committed  to  tlieir  Charge,  all  such  Rights  and  Privileges,  u 
by  Law  do,  or  shall  appertain  to  Them,  or  any  of  Them  ? 

King.  All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

Then  the  King  ariring  nut  of  His  Chair,  supported  as  More,  and  assisted  by  the  Lonl  Owat 

Chamberlain,  the  Sword  of  Slate  being  carried  before  Him,  ^hall  go  to  the  Altar,  and  iherf 

being  Uncovere<l,  make  His  Solemn  Oath  in  tho  sivrht  of  all  tho  People,  to  obs  itc  ihf 

The  Bible  to  **^**"*'*<^  '  Laying  Hi»  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  Great  Bible,  which 

be  brouffht.     ►^'^  before  carried  in  the  Procession,  and  is  now  brought  from  tho  Altar  by  ih<» 
Archbishop  and  tendered  to  Him  as  he  kneels  upon  the  steps,  saving  these  Wonl* : 

The  thinjjcs  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep.     So  help  me 

God. 

tuinuo  ^"     Then  the  King  kiKsetlt  ihe  l\ooV.,  tvi\v\  vv^«v\\  vW  OutU. 
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SccT.  Vllh^The  Anointing. 

TW  kiiif  hATiof  that  Uken  Hit  Oath,  returnt  again  to  Hit  Chair ;  and  both  He  and  the  Qreen, 
kneeling  at  Tbdr  Faldttoolt,  the  Archhithop  begiuneth  the  Hymn,  Veni,  Creator  Spi- 
riiuSf  and  the  Choir  Hogeth  it  out. 

Thit  being  ended,  the  Archbithop  taith  thit  Prayer. 

O  LomD,  Holt  Father,  who  by  anointing  with  Oil  didst  of  old  make  and  coniecrate 

KlBgt,  Prieitt  and  Propheta,  to  teach  and  govern  thy  People  Israel :  Bleas  and  Sanctify 

BflMtlM  Areh-  thy  Choeen  Serrant ,  who  by  our  Office  and  Ministry  is  now  to  be 

liiiiai?^ttpoii  the  *>^>'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ""^  eonsecrated  King  of  this  Realm :  Strengthen 
jmpmgg.  Him,  O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter;  Confirm  and  Stablish 

Hfai  with  thy  free  and  Princely  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Govemment,  the  Spirit 
cf  Coonsd  and  Ghostly  Strength,  the  Spirit  of  Knowledge  and  true  Godliness,  and  fill 
Ub«  O  Lord,  with  the  Spirit  of  thy  Holy  Fear,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 

Thit  Prayer  being  ended,  the  Choir  ting  : 
Anthem.  1  Kings  i.  39,  40. 
Zadok  the  Priest,  and  Nathan  the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon  King ;  and  all  the 
Pteopk  rejoiced,  and  said  ;  God  save  the  King,  Long  live  the  King,  May  the  King  live 
for  ever.    Amen.     Hallelujah. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  rising  from  Hi«  Devotions,  having  been  disrobed  of  hit  Crimton 
Robet,  and  having  taken  off  hit  Cap  of  State,  goet  before  the  Altar,  tupported  and  attended 
at  before. 

The  King  tiu  down  in  Hit  Chair  placed  in  the  midtt  of  the  Area  over  agaiott  the  Altar,  with 
a  Falditool  before  it,  wherein  He  it  to  be  Anointed.  Pour  Knightt  of  the  Garter  hold  over 
him  a  rich  Pall  of  Silk,  or  Cloth  of  Gold ;  the  Dean  of  fVettmintter  taking  the  Ampulla 
and  Spoon  from  off  the  Altar,  holdeth  them  ready,  pouring  tome  of  the  Holy  Oil  into  the 
Bpoon,  and  with  it  the  Archbishop  anointeth  the  King,  in  the  Form  of  a  Cross :  On  the 
Crovm  of  the  Head,  and  on  the  Palmt  of  both  the  Hands,  taying, 

Be  Thou  anointed  vrith  Holy  Oil,  as  Kings,  Priests,  and  Prophets  were  anointed. 

And  as  Solomon  was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  Priest,  and  Nathan  the  Prophet,  so 
be  you  anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  King  over  this  People,  whom  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  given  you  to  rule  and  govern.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen, 

Then  the  Dean  of  Weitmintter  layeth  the  Ampulla  and  Spoon  upon  the  Altar,  and  the 
King  kneeleth  down  at  the  Faldstool,  and  the  Archbithop  ttanding  on  the  North  tide  of  the 
Altar,  saith  thit  Prayer  or  Dletsing  over  Him  : 

Ouft  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  his  Father  was  anointed  with  the 
Oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows,  by  his  Holy  Anointing  pour  down  upon  your  Head  and 
Heart  the  Blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prosper  the  Works  of  your  Hands :  that  by 
the  Assistance  of  his  Heavenly  Grace  yon  may  preserve  the  People  committed  to  your 
charge  in  Wealth,  Peace,  and  Godliness ;  and  after  a  long  and  glorious  Course  of  ruling 
this  Temporal  Kingdom  Wisely,  Justly,  and  Religiously,  you  may  at  l^t  be  made  Par- 
taker  of  an  Eternal  Kingdom,  through  the  Merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen, 

Thit  Prayer  being  ended,  the  King  arises,  and  titt  down  a«rain  in  his  Chair,  when  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  will  invett  Hit  Majctty  with  the  Supertunica, 

Sect.  IX. — The  presenting  of  the  Spurs  and  Sicord,  and  the  Oblation  of  the 

said  Sword, 

The  Spurs  are  brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Dean  of  IVestmifister,  and  delivered 
The  fipnra.  ^  ^  Nobleman  thereto  appointed  by  the  King,  who,  kneeling  down,  prctenU  them 
The  Bword  to  him,  and  forthwith  tendt  them  back  to  the  Altar.  Then  the  I^rd,  who  carriet  the 
«if  State  Sword  of  State,  returning  the  taid  Sword  to  the  Officera  of  the  Jewel  House,  which  it 
rctoracd.  thereupon  deposited  in  the  Traverse  in  King  Edward's  Chipel,  Ho  receiveth  thence. 
Another  i"  ^^^^  thereof,  another  Sword,  in  a  Scabbard  of  Purple  Velvety  Y^o-<rv^%^  ^u;t  ^v* 
Bword  King,  vrhich  He  delivereth  to  the  Arrhbtahop ;  and  t\w  KTt\v\As\iQV^Vf>'^^^'^ 

brought :     iho  Altar,  mith  the  following  Prayer : 
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Hear  our  Prayen,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  and  ao  direct  and  mippoit  thj 

King 1  that  he  may  not  bear  the  Sword  in  Tain ;   bat  may  nae  it  aa  the  Mintaf 

of  God  for  the  terror  and  punishment  of  Evil-doers,  and  for  the  protection  i 
ment  of  those  that  do  well,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen^ 

Delivered  to     Then  the  Archbishop  takes  the  Sword  from  off  the  Altar,  and  (the  BtAt^t 

the  King.         assisting,  and  going  along  with  him)  delivers  it  into  the  King's  Right  UsBd,iii 

He  holding  it,  the  Arclibi&hop  saith  : 

RscEiVB  this  Kingly  Sword,  brought  now  from  the  Altar  of  God,  and  deUveredto 
You  by  the  hands  of  us  the  Bishops  and  Servants  of  God,  though  Unworthy.  ^HA 
this  Sword  do  Justice,  stop  the  Growth  of  Iniquity,  protect  the  holy  Church  of  G«i 
help  and  defend  Widows  and  Orphans,  restore  the  things  that  are  gone  to  decay,  bu- 
tain  the  things  that  are  restored,  punish  and  reform  what  is  amiss,  and  confirm  what  ■ 
in  good  Order  :  that  doing  these  things,  You  may  be  glorious  in  all  virtue ;  and  so  futV 
fully  serve  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this  life,  that  You  may  reign  for  ever  with  hiat  is 
the  Life  which  is  to  come.     Amen. 

Then  the  King  rising  up,  and  going  to  the  Altar,  offers  the  Sword  there  in  the  Scabbard,  ui 

then  returns  and  sits  down  in  His  Chair  :    And  the  Chief  Peer,  or  He  to  vImsi 

2!a"^«d"**   His  Miijcsty  shall  vouchsafe  tliat  Honour,  ofFcieth  the  Price  of  it,  and  haviog  thai 

rodeemod.      redeemed  it,  receiveth  it  from  off  the  AlUr  by  the  Dean  of   WeMimintter,  •»! 

drawcth  it  out  of  the  Scabbard,  and  carries  it  naked  before  His  Majesty  during  the  mt  of  tic 

Solemnity. 

Sect.  X. —  The  Investing  with  the  Royal  Robet  and  the  Delivery  of  the  Orb. 

Th  R   •&]  '^^*^"  ^^'*^  ^'"?  a»iM"P»  the  Robe  Royal  or  Purple  Robe  of  State,  of  Cloth  of  Tiw-f. 

Robe  ^^     iiued  or  furred  with  Eruiins,  is  by  the  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  delirend  ta 

the  Dean  of  Wetlmin^terj  and  by  him  put  upon  the  King,  standing;  the  CiimMO 

Robe  which   He  wore  before  being  first  taken  off  by  the  Lord  Great  ChamUtUio :  The 

Th   o  h.   ^'"K  having  received  it,  sits  down,  and  then  the  Orb  with  the  Cross  it  bn>nght  frun 

the  Altar  by  the  Dean  of  fFes/mtns/rr,  and  delivered  into  the  King's  Hand   by  liie 

Arrhbishup,  pronouncing  this  Blessing  and  Exhortation  : 

Receive  this  Imperial  Rube,  and  Orb,  and  the  Lord  Your  God  endue  You  with 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  with  Majesty  and  with  Power  from  on  High  ;  The  Lord  clothe 
You  with  the  Robe  of  Righteousness,  and  with  the  Garments  of  Salvation.  And  when 
You  see  this  Orb  set  under  the  Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  World  is  subject  to  the 
Power  and  Empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  For  he  is  the  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  ih' 
Earth ;  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords :  So  that  no  man  can  reign  happily,  who  deri^c^ 
not  bis  Authority  from  Him,  and  directs  not  all  his  Actions  according  to  His  Laws. 

The  King  delivers  his  Oib  to  the  Deun  of  H^cxlminstcr^  to  be  by  him  laid  on  the  Altar. 

Sect.  XI. —  The  Investiture  per  Annulum  4"  Baculum. 

_  Then  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House  delivers  the  King's  Ring  to  the  ArchhUlif^p, 

°^*  in  which  a  Tabic  Jewel  is  enchased  ;  the   Archbishop  puts  it  on  the  Fourth  Fmgn 
of  His  Majesty*8  Right  Hand,  and  saith  ; 

Receivk  this  Ring,  the  Ensign  of  Kingly  Dignity,  and  of  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  ;  and  aa  You  are  this  day  solemnly  invested  in  the  Government  of  this  earthW 
Kingdom,  so  may  You  be  sealed  with  that  Spirit  of  Promise,  which  is  the  Earnest  of  an 
heavenly  Inheritance,  and  reign  with  Him  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  to 
whom  be  Glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen, 

Then  the  Dean  of  Westminster  brings  the  Sceptre  and  Rod  to  the  Archbishop  ;  ttu<l  the 

Lord  of  the  Manour  of  Worksop  (who  claims  to  hold  an  Estate  by  the  Service  of  preient- 

Th   See  t       ^"^  ^^  *^*^  ^'"^  *  Right  Hand  Glove  on  the  Day  of  His  Coronation,  and  sup- 

and  Rod.        1^''.*'"8  ^**^  King's  Right  Arm   whilst  He  holds  the  Sceptre  vrith  the  C^..^») 

delivers  to  the  King  a  Fair  of  rich  GloveSy  and  upon  any  Orcjuion  happcuin,; 

afterwards,  supports  His  Majesty's  Right  Arm,  or  holds  His  Sceptre  by  Him. 

TheGl  ^^^  Gloves  being  put  on,  the  Archbivhop  delivers  the  Sceptre,  with  the  Cro*», 

*^^***   into  the  King's  Right  Hand,  sujing, 

^CBi  VIC  the  Royal  Sceptre,  tlie  Ens\gu  ot  K\n^\^  T?owet  wv^  ^x^W^^. 
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And  tbeu  he  deliven  the  Rod,  with  the  Dove,  into  the  King's  Left  Hand,  and  nith, 

Rbcbiti  the  Rod  of  Eqoitj  and  Mercy ;  and  God»  from  whom  all  holj  deaires,  all  good 
eoonaela,  and  all  joat  worka  do  proceed,  direct  and  assist  Yon  in  the  Administration  and 
Exercise  of  all  those  Powers  which  he  hath  given  You.  Be  so  merciful,  that  You  be  not 
too  remiss  ;  so  execute  Justice,  that  You  forget  not  Mercy.  Judge  with  Righteous oess, 
and  reproTe  with  Equity,  and  accept  no  Man's  Person.  Abase  the  Proud,  and  lift  up 
tlie  Lowly ;  punish  the  Wicked,  protect  and  cherish  the  JuKt,  and  lead  your  People  in 
tbe  way  wherein  they  should  go :  thus  in  all  things  following  His  great  and  holy 
Example,  of  whom  the  Prophet  David  said,  ''Thou  loTcst  Righteousness,  and  hatest 
Iniquity ;  the  Sceptre  of  thy  Kingdom  is  a  right  Sceptre ;"  even  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Sect.  XII. —  The  Putting  on  of  the  Crown, 

K-  EdvardTt  The  A  rchbi»hop,  ttanding  before  the  AlUr,  taketh  the  Crown  into  his  Ilandf, 
t  rown.  ^nj  laving  it  again  before  him  upon  the  Altar,  saith, 

O  Goo,  who  crownest  thy  faithful  Servants  with  Mercy  and  loving-kindness.  Look  down 

Here  the  King  '^P*'*^  *!>**  ^^y  Servant ,  our  King,  who  now  in  lowly  devotion  boweth 

luiuttwputin  Ilis  Head  to  thy  Divine  Majesty;  and  as  thou  dost  this  day  set  a  Crown 
IlUHrad^''  of  pure  Gold  upon  His  Head,  so  enrich  His  Royal  Heart  with  thy  heavenly 
Grace ;  and  crown  Him  with  all  Princely  Virtues,  which  may  adorn  the 
high  Station  wherein  thou  hast  placed  Him,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  be 
Honour  and  Glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen, 

Then  the  King,  flitting  down  iu  K\x\gEdwar<r9  Chair,  tbe  Archbishop,  assisted  wiihotlier  BislioM^, 

romes  from  the  Altar ;  the  Dean  of  Westmintter  brings  the  Crown,  and   the  Archbithup 

taking  it  of  him,  reverently  putteth  it  upon  the  Kiog*s  Head.     At  the  sight  whereof 

erowned  ^    the  People,  wiili  loud  and  re^ieated   Shouts,  cry  God  tave  the  King  ;  and  the 

Trumpets  sound,  and,  by  a  Signal  given,  the  great  guns  at  the  Tower  arc  shot  off. 

The  noise  ceasing,  the  Archbishop  gooth  on,  and  saith, 
Bb  strong  and  of  a  good  Courage  :  Observe  the  Commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in 
His  Holy  ways  :'  Fight  the  good  Fight  of  Faith,  and  lay  hold  on  Eternal  life  ;  that  in 
this  World  You  may  be  crowned  with  Success  and  Honour,  and  when  Yon  have  finished 
Your  Course,  receive  a  Crown  of  Righteousness,  which  God  the  Righteous  Judge  shall 
give  Yon  in  that  Day.    Amen, 

Then  the  Choir  singeth  this  short  Anthem  : 
Anthem,     Psal.  xxi.  1.  3. 

The  King  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  Strength,  O  Lord  :  exceeding  glad  shall  He  be  of  Thy 
Salvation.  Thou  hast  prevented  Him  with  the  Blessings  of  Goodness,  and  hast  set  a 
Crown  of  pure  Gold  upon  his  Head.     Hallelujah.     Amen, 

As  soon  as  tbe  King  is  crowned,  the  Peers,  &c.,  put  on  their  Coronets  and  Caps. 

Sect.  XIII.— TAe  Presenting  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Then  khall  the  Dean  of  Westminster  lake  the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  carried  in  the  Pn)Cf  s- 
don,  from  off  the  Altar,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Archhi«ho]>,  who,  with  the  rest  of 
The  Biblo.  ^|^^  Bishops  going  along  with  him,  shall  present  it  to  the  King,  first  saying  these 
Words  to  Him  : 

Our  Gracious  King ;  we  present  You  with  this  Book,  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
this  world  affords.  Here  is  Wisdom ;  This  is  the  Royal  Law ;  These  are  the  lively 
Oracles  of  God.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  Words  of  this  Book  ; 
that  keep,  and  do,  the  things  contained  in  it  For  these  are  the  Words  of  Eternal 
Life,  able  to  make  you  wise  and  happy  in  this  world,  nay  wise  unto  salvation,  and  so 
happy  for  evermore,  through  Faith  which  is  iu  Christ  Jesus ;  to  whom  be  Glory  for 
ever.    Autefi, 

Then  the  King  delivcn  beck  the  Bible  to  the  Atvhbishop,  ^\io  ^vm  \\.  \o  \\v«  V^^'ql  qV  We%V 
miHster^  to  be  irvercntlr  placed  again  upon  t\ie  Ho\^  X\\vt. 
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SiecT.  XIV. —  TVitf  Benedietion,  and  Te  Dcum, 

AwA  uow  the  Kiiig  buviog  been  thus  aoointed  «nd  crowned,  and  haviag  rccaivtil  iD  Ai 
Kn«^8  of  Royalty,  the  Archbishop  solemnly  blesseth  him  :  And  all  the  BUiops  itutiif 
nboiit  Him,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peers,  follow  erery  put  of  the  Benediction  witk  a  Imiai 
hearty  Amen. 

m 

Tub  Lord  bless  and  keep  you :  The  Lord  make  the  light  of  his  Countcnsnee  to  fkai 
for  ever  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you  :  The  Liord  protect  yoa  h  d 
tion  ^   ^^^'^  ways,  presenre  you  from  every  evil  thing,  and  prosper  yoa  in  eiof 

tiling  good.    Amen. 

The  Lord  give  you  a  faithful  Senate,  wise  and  upright  Counsellors  and  Blagistrala,! 
loyal  Nobility,  and  a  dutiful  Gentry  ;  a  pious  and  learned  and  usefal  Clergy ;  an  hoocit, 
industrious,  and  obedient  Commonalty.     Amen. 

In  your  days  may  Mercy  and  Truth  meet  together,  and  Righteonsnass  and  Peace  ti» 
each  other ;  May  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  be  the  Stability  of  jour  Tlmea,  and  the  For 
of  the  Lord  your  Treasure.     Amen. 

The  Lord  make  your  Days  many,  your  Reign  prosperous,  yonr  Fleets  and  Arxaiei  n^ 
torioos ;  and  may  you  be  reverenced  and  beloved  by  all  your  Subjects,  and  ever  iacieae 
in  Favour  with  God  and  man.     Amen. 

Tlie  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  you  :  mar  he  bless  you  with  ill 
temporal  and  spiritual  Happiness  in  this  world,  and  crown  you  with  Glory  and  Ibudot 
tality  in  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 

Then  the  Archbishop  tumeth  to  the  People,  aud  laith  : 

And  the  same  Lord  God  Almighty  grant,  that  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  Assembled  kot 
for  this  great  and  solemn  Service,  and  together  with  them  all  the  People  of  the  Lis^ 
fearing  God,  and  honouring  the  King,  may  by  the  merciful  Snperintendency  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  vigilant  Care  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  continually  enjof 
Peace,  Plenty,  and  Prosperity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom  with  the  Etersil 
Father,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  Glory  in  the  Church  world  vrithout  end.     Ame%, 

Then  the  Choir  begins  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  Kinsi:  goes  up  to  tho  Thi-atre  on  mnirS 
tlic  Throne  is  pluccd,  All  the  Bishops,  Great  Officers,  and  otlicr  Peers,  attr^^.w 
liim,  every  one  in  his  pLico,  the  Swonls  being  carried  before  Him  ;  a:id  ilicu  He 
sits  down  ami  reposes  Himself  in  His  Chair,  bolow  the  Throne. 

Te  Detim. 

We  praise  thee,  O  God,  &c. 

Sect.  XV. — The  Inthronization. 

The  Te  Deum  boing  ended,  the  King  is  lifted  up  into  His  Tlirtme  by  the  Archbishop  aoJ 
Bishops,  and  other  Peers  of  the  Kingdom,  and  being  Inthronizedt  or  placed  therein,  all  the 
Great  Officers,  Those  that  bear  the  Swords  and  the  Sceptres^  and  the  rest  of  the  Noblet, 
stand  round  about  the  steps  of  the  Throne ;  and  the  Archbishop  standing  before  the  Kicg« 
saith  : 

Stand  firm,  and  hold  fast  from  henceforth  the  Seat  and  State  of  Royal  and  Imperisl 
Dignity  which  is  this  day  delivered  unto  you  in  the  Name,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
Almighty  God,  and  by  the  Hands  of  Us  the  Bishops  and  Servants  of  God,  though  un- 
worthy :  And  as  you  see  Us  to  approach  nearer  to  God's  Altar,  so  vouchsafe  the  more 
graciously  to  continue  to  Us  your  Royal  Favour  and  Protection.  And  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  whose  Ministers  wc  are,  and  the  Stewards  of  his  Mysteries,  establish  yovr 
Throne  in  Righteousness,  that  it  may  stand  fast  for  evermore,  like  as  the  Sun  before 
Him,  and  as  the  faithful  Witness  in  Heaven.     Amen. 

Sect.  XVT. —  The  Homagt: 

Tlic   K>:horlatiuii  being  ended,  all  tho  Peers  then  present  do   their  Homage  publickly  and 

solemnly  unto  the  King  upon  the  Theatre ;  and  in  the  moan  time  the  Tre^siim 

The  Homage.  ^^  ^j^^  Household  throw*  wnotv^  iW  Vco\s\<i 'NVq^^t.V  oK  ^V^WtwA^Wx^t,**  tlir 

Khi^'i  Prince]}'  I^ir^M*,  or  l>oual'ive. 
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Tlie  Archbithop  first  kncelt  dowu  before  Hit  Majetty*t  Kneel,  and  the  reel  of  the  Bithope 
kneel  on  either  Hand,  «nd  about  Him ;  and  thej  do  their  Homage   together 
Blihope.  j.^^  ^^^  shortening  of  the  Ceremony,  the  Archbishop  saying : 

I  ■  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [And  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  I  N,  Bishop  of 

iV.  repeating  the  rest  audibly  qfter  the  Archbishop]  will  be  faithful  and  true,  and  Faith 
and  Truth  will  bear  unto  you  our  Sovereign  Lord,  and  your  Heirs,  Kings  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  I  will  do  and  truly  acknowledge  the 
Serrice  of  the  Lands  which  1  claim  to  hold  of  you,  as  in  right  of  the  Church. 

So  help  me  God. 

Then  the  Archbishop  kisseth  the  King*s  left  Cheek,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  present 

after  him. 

Af^er  which  the  other  Peers  of  the  Realm  do  their  Homage  in  like  manner,  the  Dukes  first  by 
themselves,  and  so  the  Marquissrt,  the  Earls,  the  Viscounts,  and  the  Barons,  severally  » 
Of  the      ***®  ^^^  ^^  *"^^  Order  kneeling  before  His  Majesty,  and   the  rest  with  and 

Cfther  Peers.  ^^^^  Him  all  putting  off  their  Coronets,  and  the  first  of  each  Class  beginning, 
and  the  rest  saying  after  him  : 

I  X.  Duke,  or  Earl,  ^c,  of  N,  do  become  your  Liege  man  of  Life  and  Limb,  and  of 

earthly  worship,  and  Faith  and  Truth  I  will  bear  unto  you,  to  life  and  die,  against  all 

manner  of  Folks. 

So  help  me  God. 

y^otCf  That  Copies  of  this  Homage  must  be  provided  by  the  Heralds  for  every  Class  of 

the  Nobility. 

The  Peers  having  done  their  Homage,  stand  all  together  round  about  the  King ;  and  curh 
Clau  or  Degree  going  hy  themselves,  or  (as  it  was  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  tliu 
First  and  Second)  every  Peer  one  by  one,  in  Order,  putting  off  their  Coronets,  singly 
ascend  the  Throne  again,  and  stretcliiiig  fortli  their  liandt,  do  touch  the  Crown  on  His  Majesty*s 
Head,  as  promising  by  tliat  Ceremony  to  be  ever  ready  to  support  it  with  all  their  power, 
and  then  every  one  of  them  krsseth  the  King*s  Clicck. 

While  the  Poors  are  thus  doing  their  Homage,  and  the  Medals  thrown  about,  the  King,  if  He 
thinks  good,  delivers  His  Sceptre  v\\h  the  Crosa  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour  of  JVorkeopf 
to  hold  ;  and  the  other  Sceptre ,  or  Jiod,  with  the  Dove,  to  some  one  near  to  the  Blood 
Royal,  or  to  the  Lord  that  carried  it  in  the  Procession,  or  to  any  other  that  He  plcabetli  to 
ateign,  to  hold  it  by  Him, 

And  the  Bishops  that  support  the  King  in  the  Procession  may  also  ease  Him,  by  supporting 

the  Crown,  as  tlierc  shall  be  occasion. 

At  the  ume  Time  the  Choir  sing  this 

Anthem. — Psal.  Lii.  G,  7.  cixxii.  19. 

()  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long  life  :  that  his  years  may  endure  throughout  all  gene- 
rations. 

He  shall  dwell  before  God  for  ever :  O  prepare  thy  loving  mercy  and  faithfulness, 

that  they  may  preserve  him. 

As  for  his  enemies,  clothe  them  with  shame  :  but  upon  himself  let  his  crown  flourish. 
Amen. 

When  the  Homage  of  the  Lords  is  ended,  the  Drums  beat,  and  the  Trumpets  sound,  and  all 

the  People  shout,  crying  out, 

God  save  King 

Long  live  King  

May  the  King  live  for  ever. 

The  Solemnity  of  ilic  King's  Coronation  being  thus  ended,  the  Archbishop  leaves  the  King 

in  His  Throne,  goes  down  to  the  Altar,  and  h^inn, 

Sect.  XVII. —  The  Queen's  Coronation, 

The  Queen  having  reposed  Herself  in  Her  Chair  on  the  South  side  of  the  Altar,  while  the  King 
was  Crowned  and  InthrontMed,  as  soon  us  tho  Anthem  is  ended,  ariseth  and  ^oeih  Ia  v.Vv« 
Steps  of  the  Altar,  supported  by  Two  Bishops,  and  Ihew  kiie«\t\\i  ^on«xv,  yVC^^v  ^\^  Kv"^ 
bishop  saith  the  Mlowing  Pnycr. 
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iDRnUln  of  nil  goodpeu  i  Girc  ear,  we  be»e«i  thee,  tM^ 

,.,  . uiipij  U- '  b!e»iing»  upon  IhU  thy  Semnt,  irfaona  in  thy  Knee,  inlfcd 

-Ja  demotion,  we  coiiteorBl*  our  Queen  :  Defend  her  ereiniore  boat  (11  Dinpo, 
■wtlT  4nd  bodUy  j  Make  ber  a  gr«t  Eumple  of  Virtue  umi  Piely,  ■od  »  Blofiii|  U 
I  KiDgdom,  throngh  Jcsua  Cbrut  our  Lord,  who  livelh  and  reifnetb  inlb  U(C,  0 
Jier,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end.  ^nen. 
1>  Pnyir  being  ended,  the  Qunm  iriuth.  and  comcth  to  ibe  PEur  of  Hrr  .fnoB/iiifi 
H'hirh  ii  Id  he  It  a  Piitd>tool  kc  for  Ihat  purpoH  before  the  Altar,  beiin™  lU  A^ 
..„,,„„„  und  King  Edurard't  Chair.  And  lUndiog  Iberr,  the  Chitf  UJj  tt« 
•■  intend!  Het,  tike,  off  Her  Cirele  of  Gold,  muJ  She  ItDetlelli  down.  «J  to 
pKretua  nppaiotcd  for  tfam  Service,  boldiu^  ■  ricfa  Pall  of  Silk  or  Cloih  of  GiJJ  mw 
Her,  tho  Archbilhnp  pourolb  ibo  Holy  Oil  upon  the  Crown  uf  Her  Head,  tajistlba 
Worda: 
N  tbe  Nsme  of  the  Father,  and  of  tbc  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gboit :  Let  tbe  tnoirt- 
with  this  Oil  iacreiue  your  hoDOur,  >Dd  tbo  Rnce  of  Qod'i  Holy  Spirit  eitaUidt  JM 
ever  and  ever.     Amett, 

AI\crihB  Anoiniiue  U.e  Archdwhop  uilli  thit  Pr»yer  : 
O  MOST  merciful  God,  pour  out  sbundantly  thy   grsce  and  bleSBin^  upon  thit  lly 

Servant  Qneen ,  that  aa  by  our  Ollice  and  Mtniiilry  she  U  this  day  anintidi 

■»d  iolemnly  enniecrated  our  Queeti .-  la  being  aaoctified  by  Iby  Holy  Spirit,  the  m? 
intinue  thy  faithful  and  devout  Servant  unto  ber  life's  end,  tbrough  Jeans  Chriitoa 


Iboltiiig. 


Tiien  (he   Arcltbisliop  receivetli  tcnm  the  Muter  of  tho  Jewel  Office  tbe  Qseig'* 

n.ng,  lud  putlctU  it  upua  the  Fouclh  Finger  of  Ilet  Ritht  Hand,  njiof. 

lEceiVE  tbii  Ring,  the  Seal  of  a  sincere  Faith!  and  God,  [o  whom  beton^Ih  il! 

ttr  and  Dignity,  prosper  you  in  tbia  your  honour,  and  grant  you  thereiu  km;  u 

untinue  fearing  him  always,  and  always  doing  auch  things  aa  iliall  pleaae  him,  tbroi^ 

Jeaua  ChriH  our  Lord.     Amen. 

The  rrooD.  ''"'""'  "'^  Archbiihop  tnkeih  the  Cro^Ti  from  off  ihe  Aliar  into  liii  lunJv  asii 
rtverenlly  (allatb  it  upon  the  Queco'*  Head,  laying, 
RaCBlvK  the  Crown  of  glory,  honour,  and  joy  ;  and  God  tbe  Cmwn  of  tbe  fbiOM. 
who  by  onr  Epiacopat  htnda  (though  unworthy)  doth  this  day  set  a  Crown  of  poicOoU 
apon  yonr  head,  enrich  your  Royal  heart  with  his  abimdant  grace,  and  crown  yon  wllk 
all  princely  vlrtuea  in  thia  Ufe,  and  with  an  eTcrlaiting  Crown  of  glory  in  the  life  wfakk 
is  to  come,  through  Jeaua  Cbriat  our  Lord.    Amat. 

Tbs  (jueea  being  crowned,  all  Ihe  Peeressea  put  on  thdr  Coronets. 

Th.Boeptrau.dT""',""  ^SlV^''*"??  P?""'";  " 
InrvRod  "•    '""T   Rod  with   the   Dom 

'  Prayer ; 

O  LoBD,  the  giver  of  all  perfection.  Grant  unto  thii  thy  Servant our  Qbcco. 

that  by  the  powerful  and  mild  InflucDce  of  her  Piety  and  Virtne,  ahe  may  adorn  tbe  hijii 

Dignity  which  she  bath  obtained,  through  Jesn*  Christ  our  Lord.    Amm. 

Tba  Queen  being  thut  AnMnltd,  and  Creumed,  and  having  itceived  all  Her  Oniameat*,  Itx 

Choir  dng  (hia  following  Anthem  : 

Anlhtm. 

HALLBLniAHi  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reignetb.  The  kingdom  of  this  World, 
b  beeotne  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  hia  Christ.     And  he  shall  reign  liir  eret  and 
ever.  King  of  Kingi,  and  Lord  of  Lords.    Hallelujah. 
Aa  HWD  as  Ibii  Aniiem  begina,  the    Quten  ariieth  and  goelh  from  Ihe  Altar,  aappoited  by 

Her  two  Bithopt,  and  ao  up  to  ihe  Theatre.     And  aa  She  paaseth  by  tbe  f  nf  on  Hia 

Tlirone,  She  bornth  Henelf  reverently  to  Hia  Majesty,  and  then  ii  oondneted  to  Her  Own 

Throne,  and  without  any  further  Ceremony  takeih  Her  place  in  it ;  Rqnsi^  H«ieit  liU 

She  comes  down,  with  the  King,  to  raceiTS  the  Holg  Commiaitn. 
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Skct.  XVIII. — The  Communion, 
Then  the  Offertorj  begins,  the  Archbishop  reading  these  Sentences  : 

ThA  omkriarm    ^^'^  ^^^"^  ^S^^  ■<>  slune  before  men,  that  they  may  aee  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  yoar  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 
Charge  them  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they,  be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distri- 
bate  ;  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foondation  against  the  time  to  come,  that 
they  may  attain  eternal  life. 

The  King  and  Qaeen  descend  from  Their  Thrones,  supported  and  attended  as  before ;  and  go 
to  the  Steps  of  the  Altar,  and  kneel  down  there. 

And  first  the  King  oflTers  Bread  and   Wine  for  the  Communion,  which  heinir  brought  ont  of 

King  Edward**  Chapel,  and  deh'vered  into  His  Hands,  the  liread  upon  the 

offm^Sl  -'*'''"•  ^y  ^^®  Bishop  that  read  the  Epistle,  and  the   Wine  in  the  Chalice  by 

and'wine       ^^^  Bishop  that   read  the   Gospel^  are  by  the  Archbishop  received  from  the 

King,  and  reverently  placed  upon  the  Altar,  and  decently  coveied  with  a  fair  linen 

Cloth,  the  Archbishop  first  saying  this  prayer  : 

Bless,  O  Lord,  we  heseech  thee,  these  thy  Gifts,  and  sanctify  them  unto  this  holy 
use,  that  by  them  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  thine  only 
begotten  Son  Jesns  Christ,  and  fed  onto  everlasting  life  of  Soul  and  Body  :  And  that  thy 

Servant  King may  be  enabled  to  the  discharge  of  his  weighty  Office,  whereunto 

of  thy  great  goodness  thou  hast  called  and  appointed  Him.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  fbr 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.    Amen, 

Then  the  King  kneeling,  as  before,  makes  His  second  oblation,  offering  a  Mark  tceight  qf 
j^  jQr^    Coldf  which  the   Treasurer  of  the  Household   delivers  to  the  Lord  Great 
of  Gold.        CAafii6er/ain,  and  he  to  His  Majesty.     And  the  Archbishop  coming  to  Him, 
receives  it  into  the  Bason,  and  pluccth  it  upon  the  Altar. 

The  Queen  1'he  Queen  also  at  the  same  time  maketh  Her  second  Oblation,  in  like  manneras 
offers.  the  King  :  After  which  the  Archbishop  says, 

O  God,  who  dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  them  also  who  are  of  an 

humble  spirit,  look  down  mercifully  upon  these  thy  Servants, our  King,  and  — « 

our  Queen,  here  humbling  Themselves  before  Thee  at  thy  Footstool ;  and  graciously 
receive  these  Oblations,  which  in  humble  acknowledgement  of  thy  Sovereignty  over  all, 
and  of  thy  great  Bounty  to  them  in  particular,  they  have  now  offered  op  unto  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate.     Amen. 

Then  the  Kim;  and  Queen  return  to  Their  Chairs,  and  kneeling  down  at  Their  Faldstools, 
the  Archbishop  saith  : 

Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  mUitant  here  on  earth. 

Almighty  and  everliving  God,  &c. 

The  Exhortation,-^  The  General  Confession, — The  Absolution. 

After  which  shall  bo  said. 
Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Saviour  Christ  saith  unto  all  that  truly  turn  to  him. 

Come  unto  me,  &c. 
Afier  which  the  Archbishop  shall  proceed,  saying : 
Archb,  Lift  up  your  hearts. 
Answ.  We  lift  Shem  up  unto  the  Lord. 
Arehb.  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God. 
Answ.  //  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

Then  shall  the  Archbishop  tnm  to  the  Lord's  Tablo,  and  say : 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  bonnden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
placet,  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  Almighty,  E^ccVu^xtv^  ^fA  \ 
Who  hast  at  thia  time  girea  of  thy  Serraat  our  So^«itaisa,  YLisv^ \a  \a  ^ 
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Defender  of  thy  Faith,  and  the  Protector  of  thy  People  ;  and  togetlier  with  Himte 

raised  up  our  Gracious  Queen to  be  a  great  Ezample  and  Encouiagcr  of  tne 

religion  and  piety  among  us. 

Therefore  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  &c. 

The  Prayer  of  Addreei. 
We  do  not  presume,  &c. 

The  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  of  thy  tender  mercy,  didst  grre  tute 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suflfer  death  upon  the  Cross  for  our  redemption,  &c. 

When  the  Archbithop,  and  Dean  of  Wesimifuier,  with  the  Bishope  AeeuiamiM,  asmrir, 

the  Preacher^  and  those  who  read  the  Litany^  and  the  Bpitik  eid 
The  King  aod      ^^^^^/^  y^^^^  communicated  in  both  lands,    the    Arehbidiop  iteS 
UuMD  oommunioate.  ^^n^j^igjej  ^^e  Bread,  and  the  Dean  of  Wettrnmeter  the  Cup.  ts  tl» 
King  and  Queen, 

At  the  Delivery  of  the  Dread  shall  be  said. 

The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

At  the  Delivery  of  the  Cup, 
TuE  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

r()!>t-C\imrounion.     Then  the  Archbishop  goeth  on  to  the  Post'Communionf  sarinj. 

Our  Father,  &c. 

Then  this  Prayer : 
O  Lord  and  Heavenly  Father,  we  thy  humUe  senrants,  &c. 

Then  shall  be  said, 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  &c. 

In    the  uican  time  the  King  and  Queen  return  to  their  Thrones  upon  the  Tbestrr,  vb^^ 

afterwards  tlie  Archbishop  reads  the  final  Prayers. 

Sect.  XIX. —  The  Final  Prayers. 

AusisT  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these  our  supplications  and  prayers,  and  disprw 
the  way  of  thy  servants  towards  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation ;  that  among 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  defended  by  thy  most 
gracious  and  ready  help,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

O  Lord  our  God,  who  upholdest  and  govemest  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Eartli. 
receive  our  humble  prsyers,  with  our  thanksgivings,  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  — ,  sts 
over  us  by  thy  good  providence  to  be  our  King  :  And  so  together  with  him  bless  our 

gracious  Queen ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  that  they  ever  trosting  in  thj 

goodness,  protected  by  thy  power,  and  crowned  with  thy  favour,  may  continue  before 
thee  in  health  and  peace,  in  joy  and  honour,  a  long  and  happy  life  upon  earth,  and  after 
death  may  obtain  everlasting  life  and  glory,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  through  tbc 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  who,  with  thee,  O  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  liveth  and  reigneth  ever  one  God,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  promised  to  hear  the  petitions  of  them  that  ask  in  thv 
Son^s  Name ;  We  beseech  thee  mercifully  to  incline  thine  ears  to  us  that  have  made 
now  our  prayers  and  supplications  unto  thee,  and  grant  that  those  things  which  we  have 
faithfully  asked  according  to  thy  will,  may  effectually  be  obtained,  to  the  relief  of  our 
necessity,  and  to  the  setting  forth  of  thy  Glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Loid  :  And  the  blessiof; 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  yon,  and 
in  with  vou  alwnvs.     Amen. 
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Sect.  XX.— 7//^  tttves^. 

Tbc  Mrbole  Coiomition  Office  being  thui  perfonued,  the  Kinfft  Attended  and  tecompanied  at 

before,  the  four  Swords  being  carried  before  Him,  detcendt  from  Hit  Throne  Crowned,  and 

The  Proceeding  carrying  Hit  Sceptre  and  Rod  in  Hit  Hands,  goet  into  the  Area  Eastward 

Into   King  Ed-  of  the  Theatre,  and  passes  on  through  the  Door  on  the  South  side  of  the 

•MrrfV  Chapel :    Altar  into  King  Edward^s  Chapel ;  and  as  they  past  by  the  Altar,  the  rest 

Of  the  King:     of  the  Regalia  lying  upon   it,  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  West* 

minster  to  the  Lords  that  carried  tlieni  in  the  Procession,  and  to  they  proceed  in  State  into 

Of  the  Queen.    ^^"  Chapel,  the  Organs  all  the  while  playing.     The  Queers  at  the  same  time 

descending,  goes  in  like  manner  into  the  same  Chapel  at  the  Door  on  the 

North-side  of  the  Altar  ;  bearing  Her  Sceptre  in  Her  Right  Hand,  and  Her  Ivorp  Rod 

in  Her  Left. 

The  King  and  Queen  being  come  into  the  Chapel,  the  King  standing  before  the  Altar ^  will 
deliver  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dove  to  the  Archbishop^  who  will  lay  it  upon  the  Altar 
there.  And  the  Gold  Spurs  and  St.  Edward* s  Staff  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster ^  and  by  him  laid  there  also. 

The  Archbishop  being  still  vested  in  his  Cope,  will  then  place  the  Orb  in  His  Majesty's 
Left  Hand.  Which  being  done,  the  Archi4shop  and  Bishops  will  divest  themselves  of 
tlieir  Copes,  and  leave  them  there,  proceeding  in  their  usual  Habits. 

Then  Their  Majesties  will  proceed  through  the  Choir  to  the  West  Door  of  the  Abbey,  in  the 
name  manner  as  They  came,  wearing  Their  Crowns.  The  King  bearing  in  his  Right 
Hand  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  and  in  His  Left  the  Orb;  the  Queen  bearii^  in  Her 
Right  Hand  Her  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  and  in  Her  Left  the  Ivory  Rod  with  th« 
Dove  i  all  Peers  wearing  their  Coronets,  and  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  their  Caps. 


The  last  religious  ceremony  of  the  English  Liturgy  is  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  In  the  order  for  that  serrice,  it  is  noted,  first,  "  That  it  is  not  for 
any  that  die  unbaptized,  or  excommunicated,  or  have  laid  violent 
th  ^d  ad  ^^  ^^^^  "Po^"*  themselves."  The  priest  and  clerk,  meeting  the 
corpse  at  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard,  and  going  before  it 
cither  into  the  church  or  towards  the  grave,  say,  ^*  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,'*'*  &c.  (John,  chap.  xi.  ver.  25),  with  some  other  sentences  of 
scripture.  In  the  church  some  suitable  psalms  are  read  or  sung,  with  a 
lesson  adapted  to  that  ceremony.  When  they  are  come  to  the  grave,  and 
are  preparing  everything  to  put  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  priest  and  his 
clerk  say  or  sing,  '*  Mao  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,"  &c.  Earth  is  then 
cast  upon  the  body,  and  some  prayers  are  said,  in  one  of  wliich  Qbd  is 
desired  to  grant  '^  that  we,  with  all  those  that  are  departed  in  the  true 
faith,  may  have  oiur  perfect  consummation  and  bliss,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  in  glory." 

As  soon  as  any  one  has  breathed  his  last,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
and  those  who  have  in  charge  to  visit  dead  bodies,  must  have  notice  given 

ihem ;  this  was  ordered  to  be  done  immediately  after  the  great 
of  PuMimU   P^*P*®  which  raged  in  London  in  the  year  1665,  that  it  might 

be  found  out  if  any  distemper  proved  contagious,  and  proper 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  spreading.  This  visit  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  two  women  ;  the  clerk  of  the  parish  receives  their  attestation, 
and  an  abstract  of  it  is  printed  every  week,  by  which  the  public  are 
informed  how  many  died  in  the  week,  of  what  distemper  or  by  what  acci- 
dent. An  act  of  parliament,  made  for  the  encoxiragemesivXi  o\  ^\^  h<ic^^^?& 
mKoohicioTyy  ordtJna  that  all  corpses  aliall  \)e  \>\im^  Viv  ^^tvw^^  ^VOcskr 
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any  aUowance  f<Kr  linen,  but  tiie  flannel  may  be  m  tarn  am  fhrnf  Aok  Ik 
Those  flhronda  are  either  bespoken  or  bon^t  jmdy  made,  aad  mont 
drapers  have  some  by  them  of  all  siaes  and  prices.  Tlie  eoqiss 
wadied  very  clean,  and  shaved  if  it  be  that  of  a  man,  they  pot  sails 
flannel  shirt,  the  sleeTes  of  which  are  mffled  and  plaited,  wfth 
tufted  piece  of  the  same  stuff  which  corera  the  opening  of  the  shirt 
the  breast.  The  shirt  must  be  above  half-a-foot  longer  than  the 
when  extended  at  full  length,  that  the  feet  of  the  decoaaod  may  be  pil 
into  it  as  in  a  bag,  which  when  performed  it  is  tied  with  woollen,  so  ai  li 
look  like  a  tuft.  They  add  to  this  a  cap,  with  a  large  ehin-dotii  tisd  ts 
the  cap,  a  cravat  and  gloves,  all  woollen.  Some  put  a  large  qnanlitf  if 
bran  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffin.  Instead  of  a  cap,  the  women  have  hesi- 
clothes  with  a  forehead-doth.  Some  coffins  aro  exceedingly  fine.  Whm 
the  corpse  is  in  it,  they  make  a  second  visit,  to  see  whether  it  be  sll  k 
flannel,  and  no  linen  or  even  thread,  except  woollen,  employed  ahoat  it 
The  body  lies  so  three  or  four  days,  and  aU  that  time  is  allowed  to  pro- 
vide mourning  and  prepare  for  the  funeral. 

The  palls  are  provided  by  the  undertakers ;  some  of  black  velvet,  some 
of  black  cloth,  bordered  either  with  white  satin,  or  linen,  ur  tafiety,  about 
a  foot  long.  It  is  so  large,  that  it  covers  not  only  the  coffin,  bat  likewiie 
the  men  who  carry  it  upon  their  shoulders,  and  still  hangs  low  enough  ts 
be  supported  by  the  pall-bearers,  either  men  or  women,  according  to  tbs 
sex  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  buried,  and  they  have  gloves,  hat-bands,  wad 
sometimes  scarfs,  black  or  white,  given  them.  When  everything  israsdf, 
two  men  called  mutes  go  first,  and  they  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
corpse  and  pall-bearers;  the  chief  mourners  and  other  persons  invited,  two 
and  two,  close  the  procession.  Generally  they  go  into  the  church,  in  tlie 
middle  of  which,  the  body  being  placed  upon  two  tressels,  the  service  for 
the  dead  appointed  for  that  occasion  is  said.  If  the  body  be  not  buried  in 
the  church,  they  carry  it  to  the  church-yard  belonging  to  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  ground  before  the  whole  company,  who  seldom  depart  till  the 
earth  bo  again  thrown  in. 

In  respect  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  this  place,  that  in  her  rites  and  ceremonies  she  copies 

Rpiscopol  those  of  the  mother  church  in  England,  with  those  heoesBsry 
Chorch  in  the  Variations,  which  arise  from  a  different  form  of  civil  govem- 
United  Suiet.  ment,  under  which  its  members  live,  &c.  The  Englirii 
common  prayer  book  is  adopted,  with  the  omission  of  the  Atiianasiaa 
creed,  and  some  other  alterations,  to  conform  it  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
church.  Subscription  to  the  articles  is  not  required  by  candidates  for  holy 
orders.  The  number  of  bishops  is  fifteen ;  the  number  of  their  clergymen 
is  estimated  at  five  thousand  and  ninety-six ;  and  their  churdies  at  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  episcopal  establishment  in  the  United 
States  has  no  archbishops,  nor  lord  bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  prebends, 
canons,  nor  vicars,  liie  bishops  are  elected  by  the  convention  of  the 
diocess.  Their  bishops  have  no  episcopal  palaces,  but  dwell  in  their  own 
hired  houses ;  nor  episcopal  revenues,  being  pastors  of  congregations  ss 
are  the  other  clergy,  and,  like  them,  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
those  who  enjoy  their  instructions.  When  they  travel  through.their  diooess^ 
'rches  they  visit  pay  their  jexponaea.    TVi^VAaW^  lua^a  no  patron- 
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age,  nor  can  Uiey,  by  individual  authority,  appoint  or  rcnioye  any  minister. 
No  person  has  the  gift  of  ^^  parish"  or  '^  living ; "  it  depends  on  the  choice 
of  the  people.  Some  churches  leave  the  appointment  of  the  minister  to 
the  vestrymen,  who  are  annually  selected  hy  the  pew-holders;  others 
select  him  by  the  ballot  of  the  whole  congregation.  It  is  entirely  left  to  the 
clergymen  who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ordinances  :  but  their  discipline 
Tsries  in  the  different  states.  This  church  is  governed  by  a  general  con- 
Tention,  which  sits  once  in  three  years,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
bouse ;  the  former  is  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  different  states,  and 
the  latter  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  from  the  several  diocesscs. 
All  motions  may  originate  in  either  house ;  although  the  concurrence  of 
tho  majority  of  both  mubt  be  obtained  before  they  pass  into  a  law. 
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The  conversion  of  the  Scots  to  the  Christian  faith  began  through  tho 
ministry  of  Paladius,  about  tho  year  430,  and  from  tho  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  that  country  till  the  Reformation  in  the  reign 
Inddenta!^  of  Mary,  mother  of  James  I.  and  of  Mary  I.  of  England, 
their  church  government  was  episcopacy ;  but  the  Presbyte- 
rian discipline  was  not  finally  establislicd  in  Scotland,  until  the  reign  of 
King  William  and  Mary,  a.  d.  1689,  when  episcopacy  was  totally 
abolished.  Tho  Westminster  Confes8i(m  of  Faith  was  then  received  as  the 
standard  of  the  national  creed ;  wliich  all  ministers,  and  principals  and 
professors  in  universities,  are  obliged  to  subscribe  as  the  confession  of 
their  faith,  before  receiving  induction  into  office. 

The  church  of  Scotland  is  remarkable  for  its  uncommon  simplicity  of 
worship ;  it  possesses  no  liturgy,  no  altar,  no  instrumental  music,  no  sur- 

I^^^Ij.  plice,  no  fixed  canonical  vestment  of  any  kind.     It  condemns 

Minitteriid  the  worship  paid  to  saints,  and  observes  no  festival  days.  Its 
parity,  6k,  ministers  enjoy  a  parity  of  rank  and  of  authority  ;  it  enforces 
that  all  ministers,  being  ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  equal  in  commission  ; 
that  there  is  no  order  in  the  church,  as  established  by  the  Saviour,  superior 
to  presbyters ;  and  that  bishop  and  presbyter,  though  different  words,  are 
of  the  same  import.  It  acknowledges  no  earthly  head  :  its  judicatories 
are  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any  civil  judicatory ;  inso- 
much, indeed,  that  the  decisions  of  the  one  are  often  contrary  to  those  of 
the  other,  yet  both  remain  unaffected  and  unaltered.  When,  for  example, 
a  clergyman  has  been  presented  to  a  parish  by  a  patron,  and  induction 
and  ordination  have  followed  on  that  presentation,  if  afterwards  it  bo 
found  that  the  patron,  who  had  given  the  presentation,  has  not  that  right, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  another,  the  clergyman  may  be  ejected  as  to  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  office ;  but  quoad  sacra^  he  may  continue  minister  of 
the  parish,  and  exercise  all  the  sacred  functions  :  and  though  a  new  pre- 
sentee may  obtain  a  right  to  the  civil  endowments  of  the  benefice,  he  can 
perform  none  of  the  sacred  duties,  while  the  other  chooses  to  avail  him- 
f»elf  of  hb  privilege. 

Tliere  are  four  ecclesiastical  judicatories, — namely,  the  Kirk  Session, 

*  The  wold  Kirk  is  of  Suton  origin,  «nd  ligrniflet  Church  ;  ot  «Mot^\Ti%\A  clOb»c«^\\>i 
eontnetion  oi  the  Onek  wwd,  meuiiag  the  HauM  qf  God. 
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the  Prasbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the  Oenenl  AMemUj,  from  mdk  «f  ^UML 
there  is  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  other;  bat  the  deoiMi  of  lk» 

Judicatonet.  ^^^^  Assembly  is  supreme. 

The  lowest  court  is  the  Kirk  Seenon,  which  is  oompoaed  of  the 
of  the  parish,  who  is  the  moderator  at  president  of  it,  and  a 

aeMi  ^^®  ™^^  grave  and  respectable  Xaymen,  memlMn  ^  Hmrn^ 
gregaUon.  Their  number  Tsries  in  diflerent  parishni^  i«i«r 
six  being  about  the  average  number;  and  their  aerrioes  are  ealiNiy 
gratuitous.  They  are  something  like  churchwardens  in  fingiand,  mif 
they  have  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  as  it  is'a  part  of  thdr  daty  to  vi^  tte 
sck,  See.  The  Kirk  Session  takes  cogniaanoe  of  cases  of  aoaadal,  audi  at 
fornication,  sabbath  breaking,  pro&ne  swearing.  It  also  managei  tie 
funds  of  the  poor,  a  duty  in  which  it  formerly  was  aasiated  by  daaooai^  t 
class  of  men  inferior  to  elders,  as  they  had  no  spiritual  joriadiotioii;  bntast 
being  found  necessary,  they  are  consequently  disused. 

The  Presbytery,  which  is  the  court  next  in  dignity,  is  oompoeed  of  tie 

ministers  of  a  certain  district,  with  an  elder  firom  each  parish.  llieBQBbsr 

of  presbyteries  is  seventy-^ht.     Their  chief  doty  ocnsiiCB  is 

'^  ^  the  management  of  such  matters  as  conoem  the  ehmeh  wittia 
their  respective  bounds.  But  they  may  originate  any  matto",  and  Inoig 
it  under  the  view  of  the  Synod  or  General  Assembly.  They  have  also  tie 
superintendence  of  education  within  their  bounds,  such  as  the  indnctioa 
of  teachers,  and  the  examination  of  schools. 

The  Synod  is  the  next  intermediate  court.  There  are  fifteen  synods^  cadi 

consisting  of  the  clergymen  of  a  certain  number  of  presbjrterios,  witii 

elders,  as  in  presb3rteries.      Presbyteries  meet  generally  onei 

^ynod.  ^  month ;  synods  twice  a  year,  though  some  remote  synods,  sooh 

as  that  of  Argyle,  only  onco. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  last  and  supreme  court,  and  meets  yeailj 
in  the  month  of  May,  in  Edinburgh,  and  continues  its  sitting  for  twelTV 
days.  The  king  presides  by  his  representative,  who  is  always  a 
Awmbly  nobleman,  and  is  denominated  the  Lord  High  Commhsitmtr. 
The  General  Assembly  is  a  representative  court,  consisting  of 
200  members  representing  presbyteries,  and  156  elders  representing  bnigiis 
or  presbyteries,  and  five  ministers  or  elders  representing  universities, — 
making  altogether  361  members.  They  choose  a  moderator  or  presi- 
dent, out  of  their  own  number,  distinct  from  the  Royal  Commissioner,  the 
duty  of  the  latter  consisting  merely  in  convening  and  dissolving  the  court, 
and  in  forming  the  medium  of  communication  betweeen  it  and  the  Uirone. 
The  moderator  is  now  always  a  clergyman,  though,  previously  to  1688, 
laymen  sometimes  held  that  office. 

The  duties  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  numerous  and  laborious.  Thev 
officiate  regularly  in  the  public  worship  of  God;  and  in  general,  they  must 

go  through  this  duty  twice  every  Sunday,  (exclusively  of 
Scotch  Clerey.  *   ©thor  occasional  appearances,)  delivering  every  Sunday  a 

lecture  and  a  sermon^  with  prayert.  It  is  also  expected, 
throughout  Scotland,  that  the  prayers  and  discourses  shall  be  of  the 
minister's  own  composition ;  and  the  prayers,  in  all  cases,  and  the  dis- 
courses, in  most  instances,  are  delivered  without  the  use  of  papers.  Tliey 
"re  expected  to  perform  the  alternate  duties  of  examining  their  people 
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fipom  the  Scriptures  and  catechisms  of  the  church,  and  of  visiting  them 
from  house  to  house,  with  prayers  and  exhortations.  This  is  done  com- 
monly once  in  the  year,  heing  ommitted  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
ministers  deem  it  impracticable,  or  not  acceptable,  or  at  least  not  neces- 
sary.— The  charge  of  the  poor  devolves,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  on 
the  clergy,  and  in  them  also  is  vested  tlie  superintendence  of  all  schools 
within  their  bounds. 

Baptism  in  this  church  is  practised  by  none  but  ministers,  who  do  it  by 
sprinkling ;  and  whether  performed  in  private  or  in  public,  it  is 
MapUnn.  jj^Qg^  always  preceded  by  a  sermon. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  administered  so  frequently  in  Scotland  as  in 
some  other  places.  Some  time  before  this  sacrament  is  disf>eused,  it  is 
announced  from  the  pulpit.  The  week  before  the  Kirk  Session 
Lord  s  j„^^  hqJ  draws  up  a  list  of  all  the  communicants  in  the  parish, 
according  to  the  minister's  examination-book,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  elders  and  deacons.  According  to  this  list,  tickets  are  delivered  to 
each  communicant,  if  desired,  and  the  ministers  and  elders  also  give  tickets 
to  strangers  who  bring  sufficient  testimonials.  None  are  allowed  to  com- 
municate without  such  tickets,  which  are  produced  at  the  table.  Those  who 
never  received  are  instructed  by  the  minister,  and  by  themselves  in  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  taught  what  is  the  proper  preparation 
thereunto.  The  Wednesday  or  Thursday  before,  there  is  a  solemn  fast, 
and  on  the  Saturday  there  are  two  preparatory  sermons.  On  Sunday 
morning,  after  singing  and  prayer  as  usual,  the  minister  of  the  parish 
preaches  a  suitable  sermon ;  and  when  the  ordinary  worship  is  ended,  he 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  forbids  the  unworthy  to  approach,  and  invites 
the  penitent  to  come  and  receive  the  sacrament.  Then  he  goes  into  the 
the  body  of  the  church,  where  one  or  two  tables,  according  to  its  width, 
are  placed,  reaching  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  covered  with  a  white  linen 
doth,  and  seats  on  both  sides  for  the  communicants.  The  minister  places 
himself  at  the  end  or  middle  of  the  table.  After  a  short  discourse,  he 
reads  the  institution,  and  blesses  the  elements ;  then  he  breaks  the  bread, 
and  distributes  it  and  the  wine  to  those  that  are  next  him,  who  transmit 
them  to  their  neighbours  ;  the  elders  and  deacons  attending  to  serve,  and  sec 
that  the  whole  is  performed  with  decency  and  order.  Whilst  these  com- 
municate, the  minister  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the 
whole  is  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer.  The  minister  then  returns  1o 
the  pulpit,  and  preaches  a  sermon.  The  morning-service  ended,  the  con- 
gregation are  dtsmisscd  for  an  hour;  after  which  the  usual  afternoon 
worship  is  performed.  On  the  Monday  morning,  there  is  public  worship, 
with  two  sermons ;  and  these,  properly  speaking,  close  the  communion - 
service.     No  private  communions  are  allowed  in  Scotland. 

Marriage  is  solemnised  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ring,  which  is  deemed  a  great  relic  of  ^^  popery." 
Marriaflc  ^^  ^^  Iaytb  of  Scotland,  the  marriage-knot  may  be  tied  without 
'  any  ceremony  of  a  religious  nature :  a  simple  promise  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses,  or  a  known  previous  cohabitation,  being  sufficient  to  bind 
tlie  obligation.  That  most  ridiculous,  often  immoral,  and  almost  always 
injurious  practice,  of  marrying  at  Gretna^Green^  waa^  t\\\  VdXxX^  ^  v^  ^^^  *i 
a  person  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  pcTfonuo^  ^^  cftT«fcv«<K^  i 
Gretas  according  to  the  ritca  of  the  church  \ 
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The  Funeral  ceremony  is  perfermed  in  total  mkmot,     TW  tmfmW] 
carried  to  the  grave,  and  there  interred  without  »  mnrd  hmag  wpAm  ft 
the  oooamon. 

Dr.  Evans,  in  his  usual  liberal  strain,  pves  ihe  followii^  aeeoni  4 
the  Seo$der$ : — 

^*  Dissenters  from  the  kirk,  or  church  of  Soo&aady  eall  themdwi 
Seceden;  for,  as  the  term  Dissenter  comes  from  the  Latin  word  Samiim, 
^^  to  differ,  so  the  appellation  Seceder  is  derived  from  aaotter  Lilii 
word,  secedOy  to  separate  or  to  withdraw  from  may  body  of  mm 
with  which  we  may  have  been  united.  The  secession  arose  from  vanm 
circumstances,  which  were  conceived  to  be  great  defeotiona  fiem  Ai 
established  church  of  Scotland.  The  Seceders  are  rigid  Galvinista,  nAm 
austere  in  their  manners,  and  severe  in  their  discipline.  Throaf^  a 
difference  as  to  civil  matters,  they  are  broken  down  into  Butykan  sal 
Antt-burghert,  Of  these  two  classes  the  latter  are  the  moot  confined  is 
their  sentiments,  and  associate  therefore  the  least  with  any  other  bodj  d 
Christians.  The  Seceders  originated  under  two  brotherai,  Balph  sai 
^benezer  Erskine,  of  Stirling,  about  the  year  1730.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  Rev.  Gisorge  Whitfield,  in  one  of  his  risits  to  Seot> 
land,  was  solemnly  reprobated  by  the  Seceders,  because  he  refrised  to  eoa- 
fine  his  itinerant  labours  wholly  to  them.  The  reason  assigned  for  tim 
monopolisation  was,  that  they  were  exclusively  €k>d'8  people  I  Ifri 
Whitfield  smartly  replied,  that  they  had,  therefore,  the  less  need  of  Ui 
services ;  for  his  aim  was  to  turn  sinners  frt>m  the  error  and  wickednw 
of  their  ways,  by  preaching  among  them  glad  tidings  of  great  joy ! 

^*  The  Burgess^  oath,  concerning  which  the  Seceders  differed,  is  admi- 
nistered in  several  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  and  runs  thus :  *  I 
protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  mf 
heart  the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorised 
by  the  laws  thereof ;  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's 
end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  papistry.'  The  Messrs.  Kakine 
and  others  maintained  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  Seceders  taking  this 
oath,  because  the  established  religion  was  still  the  true  religion,  in  spite 
of  the  faults  attaching  to  it,  and  hence  were  called  Burghers.  Messra 
Moncrieff  and  others,  thought  the  swearing  to  the  religion,  as  professed 
and  authorised,  was  approving  the  corruptions,  therefore  the  oath  was 
inconsistent  and  not  to  be  taken ;  hence  An ti -burghers.  The  kirk  of 
Scotland,  both  parties  say,  still  perseveres  in  a  course  of  defection  from 
her  professed  principles,  and  therefore  the  secession  continues,  and  is 
increasing  to  the  present  day.  (See  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Secession,  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington.) 
The  Seceders  are  strict  Presbyterians,  having  their  respective  associate 
synods,  and  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Both  classes  have,  had  amongst 
them  ministers  of  considerable  learning  and  piety. 

^'  There  is  also  a  species  of  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland 
called  Rditf^t  whose  only  difference  from  the  Kirk  is,  the  choosing  of  their 
own  pastors.  They  arose  in  1752,  and  are  respectable  as  to  numbers  and 
ability.  (See  a  Compendious  View  of  the  Religious  System  maintained 
by  the  Synod  of  Relief^  by  P.  Hutchinson ;  and  also  Historical  Sketdies 
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:  <d  die  Relief  Church,  &c.  by  J.  Smith.)    The  Belief  are  Calvinists  aa 
. .  well  as  Preabyteriaiis,  but  liberal  in  their  views,  admitting  to  their  com- 
jnunion  pious  Christians  of  every  denomination.    They  revere  the  unioa 
-  at  £uth  and  charity."* 

SEC.  IV.— ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  appellation  Pre$byterian  is  in  England  appropriated  to  a  large 
denomination  of  dissenters,  who  have  no  attachment  to  the  Scotch  mode 

Distimniitkinir  ^^  chuTch  government  any  more  than  to  episcopacy  amongst 
diaracterittics  of  US,  and  therefore  to  this  body  of  Christians  the  term  Pr«f- 
che  English  Prat-  hytman^  in  its  original  sense,  is  improperly  applied.  This 
bytcnant.  misapplication  has  occasioned   many  wrong  notions,  and 

should  be  rectified.  English  Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,  adopt 
nearly  the  same  mode  of  church  government  with  the  Independents.  Their 
chief  difference  from  the  Independents  is,  that  they  are  less  attached  to 
Calvinism,  and  consequently  admit  a  greater  latitude  of  religions  senti- 
ment. It  may  be  added,  that  their  mode  of  admitting  members  into 
communion  differs  firom  that  commonly  practised  among  the  Presby- 
terians. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  ^^  Lectures,"  has  this  paragraph  on  the  subject : 
*^  Those  who  hold  every  pastor  to  be  as  a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his  own 
congregation,  so  that  no  other  person  or  body  of  men  have  by  divine 
institution  a  power  to  exercise  any  superior  or  pastoral  office  in  it,  may, 
properly  speaking,  be  called  (so  far,  at  least)  congregadonal ;  and  it  is  by 
a  vulgar  mistake  that  any  such  are  called  Presbyterians ;  for  the  Presby- 
ierian  discipline  is  exercised  by  sjmods  and  assemblies,  subordinate  to  each 
other,  and  all  of  them  subject  to  the  authority  of  what  is  commonly  called 
a  General  Anemllyr 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  originally  made  up 
of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  settled  prin- 
cipally in  Penns}'lvania,  West  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
FreabTterianL  ^^^^'  In  1704,  the  first.  Presbyterian  judicatory  in  the 
United  States  was  constituted  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia."  In  1716  the  members  of  this  community  had 
so  much  increased,  chiefly,  however,  by  emigration  from  Eiurope,  that  they 
distributed  themselves  into  four  Presbyteries,  bearing  the  names  of  Phila* 
delphia,  Newcastle,  Snow  Hill,  and  Long  Island,  and  erected  a  synod 
under  the  name  of  the  *^  Synod  of  Philadelphia."  But  the  body  was  far 
from  proving  harmonious,  by  reason  of  the  different  views  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  churches.  The  controversies  in  this 
connexion  continued  to  increase  until  17^3,  when  all  difficulties  were 
healed,  frt>m  which  time  harmony,  with  some  few  exceptions,  has  pre- 
vailed, and  their  cause  rapidly  gains  strength. 

In  1789,  the  first  General  Assembly,  which  is  now  the  highest  judica- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  was  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  place  of  its  annual 
^  Qenenl    meeting  to  the  present  time.    Great  prosperity  has  attended 
the  caose  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  United  S^V^.    "^  Vdck&.« 

*  See  Dr.  Kvaat's  Sketchet. 
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few  yeaan^  howerer,  diffinmioeB  lMf%  to  soitie  eoctont^  pmiiU 
Duniston  of  ibis  oonnezion ;  but  m  among  io  able  aad  piooi  » 
nen,  the  prinGiple?  of  the  gcmpA  are  joetjiy  ezpeoled  to  ««art  lU 
mate  inflnence,  it  can  sabeenre  no  benefit  io  xeoori  the  gwmfcrfa^ 
eenrion,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  only  tempomy.  I^  adwNite 
Presbjrterianism  reeide  diieflyin  the  middle,  ■outhcm,  and 
The  clergy  attached  to  the  order,  are  an  able,  enli^tened, 
and  pious  body,  and  thdff  laboun  have  been  rignaHjr  blewBil.  H^ 
number  of  83nDod8,  in  1832,  was  twmity^one ;  that  of  piraabjtsifli^  M 
hundred  and  ten :  the  clergy  are  estimated  at  one  ihonaaiid  niae 
and  thirty-five ;  the  churches  under  the  caie  of  the  General 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  dghty^one,  comprising  mote  flm  im 
hundred  and  seTenteen  thousand  ibxee  hundred  and  feriy-eighi  wifihn 

The  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  States  m 
Calvinistic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  confession  of  feith  as  rerind  by  fla 
-^  .  General  Assembly  at  their  seanon  in  PhiladelpliiayiBlflU; 
^'^^  though  the  clergy,  when  composing  instntotioiia  either  if 
their  respective  parishes,  or  the  public  at  large,  are  no  moire  fettenllf 
the  confession,  than  are  the  deigy  of  the  d^ioeh  of  Tg»gi^»^  by  fla 
thirty-nine  articles. 

In  respect  to  their  religious  services,  it  is  neoessary  only  to  aqr,  Aitil 
Chreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America,  they  have  laid  ande  flie  wmd 
certain  forms  of  prayer,  and  use  extemporary  prayer  ia  Ai 
^^^^  worship  of  God.  They  also  differ  firom  Bpiaoopaliaaa  k  Qm, 
that  while  the  latter  kneel  in  time  of  prayer,  the  femaer  ataal; 
and  in  singing  the  praise  of  Gk>d  they  all  sit,  while  all  fipisoopaiai 
stand. 

SEC.  v.— CALVINTSTS. 

Calvinists  are  those  profeasing  Christians,  who  adopt,  without  a  strict 
uniformity  however,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  scriptnree^  ae  e^ 
plained  by  Calvin.     John  Calvin  was  bom  at  Noyoa,  in 
ci^m'  France,  in  the  year  1509.     In  early  life,  he  appHed  himsdf  to 

the  study  of  the  civil  law,  and  becoming  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  leepeot  to 
errors  prevalent  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  defotod 
himself  to  divinity,  and,  at  length,  became  professo»r  of  divinity  in  tbe 
year  1536. 

The  general  doctrines  taught  by  the  Calvinists  of  the  present  day,  sn 
embraced  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  going  under  that  and  other 
names,  that  a  summary  only  can  be  given  of  them  in  this  chapter. 

At  first,  the  name  of  Calvinists  was  given  to  those  who  embraced  not 
merely  the  doctrine,  but  tbe  church  government  and  discipline  establiibel 
at  Geneva,  where  Calvin  was  minister  and  professor  of  divinity,  and  wn 
intended  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  Lutherans.  But  mnce  tiie  meeting 
of  the  synod  of  Dort,  this  appellation  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  those 
who  embrace  his  leading  views  of  the  gospel,  and  is  intended  to  ^ 
tinguish  them  firom  the  Arminians. 

The  leading  principles  of  Calvin  were  the  same  as  those  of  Angnstin. 
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The  principal  doctrines,  by  which  those  called  Calvinists  are  distinguished 
from  the  Anninians,  are  reduced  to  five  articles,  which, from  their  bcongthe 
■  duef  points  discussed  at  the  S3nQod  of  Dort,  have  since  been  denominated 
'  Ae  Jhe  paints.  These  are  predestination,  particular  redemption,  total 
depravitj,  effectual  calling,  and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

1.  The  Calvinists  maintain,  that  God  hath  chosen  unto  eternal  gloij 
A  certain  number  of  the  Mien  race  of  Adam  in  Christ,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  according  to  hb  immutable  purpose,  and  of  his  free 
grace  and  love,  without  the  least  foresight  of  faith,  good  works,  or  any 
conditions  performed  by  the  creature ;  and  that  he  was  pleased  to  pass 
by,  and  ordain  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  their  sins, 
to  vindicate  his  justice. 

A  few  passages  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  above  doctrine  may 
with  propriety  be  introduced  in  this  place : — According  as  he  hath 
eko§en  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy,  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I 
vriU  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion 
on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  So,  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeih  mercy.  Thou  wilt  say^ 
then,  why  doth  he  yet  find  fault ;  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  Nay, 
bat  O  man  !  who  art  thou  that  rcpliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  mo  thus  ?  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
nnto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?  Hath  God  cast  away  his 
people  whom  he  foreknew  ?  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith  of 
Elias  ?  Even  so  at  this  present  time,  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works. 
What  then  ?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for,  but  the 
dedion  hath  obtained  it^  and  the  rest  are  blinds.  Whom  he  did  predestinate^ 
them  he  also  called.  Wo  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you,  brethren, 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to 
salvation^  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  As 
many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed.  £ph.  i.  4.  Rom.  ix.  15— 
22 ;  xi.  l->5 ;  viii.  29,  30.     2  Thes.  ii.  13.    Acts  xii. 

The  Calvinists,  however,  do  not  consider  predestination  as  affecting  the 
agency  or  accountableness  of  the  creature,  or  as  being  to  him  any  rule  of 
conduct.  On  the  contrary,  they  suppose  him  to  act  as  freely,  and  to  be 
as  much  the  proper  subject  of  calls,  warnings,  exhortations,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  as  if  no  decree  existed. 

2.  They  maintain,  that  though  the  death  of  Christ  bo  a  most  perfect 
sacrifice,  and  satisfaction  for  sins,  of  infinite  value,  and  abundantly 
sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  though  on  this 
ground  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  all  mankind  indiscriminately ;  yet 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  Christ,  by  the  blood  of  the  cross,  should 
efficaciously  redeem  all  those,  and  those  only,  who,  ftom  eternity,  were 
elected  to  salvation,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Father.  ^ 

The  following  passages,  among  others,  are  alleged  in  proof  of  the  above 
doctrine : — ^Thou  hast  ^ven  him  power  over  all  fleshy  that  Vk^  %\iQra\.\  ^^ 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  iAou  hast  given  Aim.  TVie  gjcM^L  ^c^^x^  ^g:^^ 
his  life  foriis  ^Aeep.    Ilaydown  my  life  {6i^t\\o  fibee^.    H^  ^^-w** 


fluH  nfttion  bvljj  but  thai  ks  m^  ^ttikmr  it^Mtr  m  «m  lli  dUmbm 
Cod  tkai  art  9ealUrtd  abroad.  He  ga^ve  himself  Ibr  vm,  AM  i$  a^pk] 
rwfe0m  ui  from  aU  iniquity,  amd  f^ujfy  tmlo  kittufff  a  jwagrfhr  P9^| 
jmdout  of  good  worh.  He  loTed  die  dltnndl,  mmd^^maa  kimm^fiir  i^^kLi 
he  might  aanctify  and  deaose  it,  and  ptesent  it  to  himarif,  tei  Aaliiy  1 
aang  a  new  aong,  saying,  Tbou  art  worthy;  for  tlum  wmat  ahin,  aai  Ml] 
rodmned  ui  to  God  by  Ay  bloody  out  of  OTeiy  kindied,  and  lo^ga%Ml ; 
people,  and  nation.  John  xriL  S;  z.  11,  16;  si.  fiS.  Tit  &  Mi 
Eph.  T,25— 27.    Bey.  T.  9. 

3.  The  Calvinists  maintain  that  mankind  are  toiallj  deptwedyin  mtm^ 
qnence  of  the  fiJl  of  the  fixet  man,  the  sin  of  whom,  aa  tlMsir  pohGc  hai^ 
inTolved  the  cormption  of  all  his  posterity;  and  that  this  cmimftim 
extends  over  the  whole  sonl,  and  renders  it  miable  io  torn  to  God»  «r  li 
anything  truly  good,  and  exposes  it  to  his  righteous  diapbasnie^  hoAia 
this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come* 

This  is  supported  as  follows : — By  one  man  nn  entered  into  tlw  wMg 
and  death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  knt 
sinned.  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  aimMrs.  I  via 
bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  ■» 
was  great  upon  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  bia  heaitvM 
only  evil  continually.  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  tho  childMa 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  that  did  aeA  QtfL 
Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back ;  they  are  altogether  beacme  iHhj; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  And  you  hnth  he  qiaiiiit 
who  were  dead  in  tre»pa»te$  and  iine.  Wherein  in  time  paat  yo  waflksi 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  among  whom,  also,  too  ail  had  Mr 
conversation  in  times  past,  in  the  lust  ofourJUehy  fulfilling  the  desins  rf 
the  flesh  and  the  mind  ;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  era 
as  others.  Rom.  v.  12 — 19.  Ps.  li.  5.  Gen.  vi.  5.  Ps.  liii.  52, 3.  Bom.  iiL 
Eph.  ii.  1—3, 

4.  The  Calvinists  maintain,  that  all  whom  God  hath  predestinated 
unto  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  time,  effectually  to  call  by  hb 
word  and  spirit  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  ars  bj 
nature,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

They  admit  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  calling  men  by  theminiatiy  of  As 
gospel,  may  be  resisted,  and  that  where  this  is  the  case,  the  fault  is  not  in 
tho  gospel,  nor  in  Christ  offered  by  the  gospel,  nor  in  God  calling  by  tbt 
gospel,  and  also  conferring  various  gifts  upon  them,  but  in  thooe  w1m>  sie 
called.  Yet,  they  contend,  that  when  men  are  converted,  it  is  not  to  bs 
ascribed  to  themselves,  as  though  by  their  own  free-will  they  made  theoi- 
selves  to  differ,  but  merely  to  him  who  delivers  them  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  translates  them  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  and  ^friiosi 
regenerating  influence  is  certain  and  efficacious. 

The  following  passages  are  supposed  to  support  this  doctrine :  WhoA 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  than  he  ako 
glorified.  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  Us 
power  to  us- ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  rwod  kim  from  ik$  deai 
Not  of  works  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we  axe  his  worttmmuUpy 
'  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  wotVb.    Qt^^vdX  c«iNnMMiik4l9bA\^jit 
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to  ahine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  onr  hearts,  &c.     I  will  take  away 

:  Ae  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh «  and  will  give  them  hearts  of  flesh. 

Bom.  yiii.  29.     Eph.  i.  19, 20 ;  ii.  9, 10.    2  Cor.  iv.  6.    Ezek.  zzxvi.  26. 

5.  Lastly,  the  Calvinists  maintain,  that  those  whom  God  has  effectually 
vailed  and  sanctified  by  his  spirit,  sliall  never  finally  fall  from  a  state  of 
gnoe.  Tliey  admit  that  true  believers  may  fall  partially,  and  would  fall 
totally  and  finally,  unless  it  were  for  the  mercy  and  faithfukiess  of  God^ 
wlio  keepeth  the  feet  of  his  saints ;  that  he  who  bcstoweth  the  grace  of 
perseverance,  bestoweth  it  by  means  of  reading  and  hearing  the  word,  of 
meditations,  exhortations,  tlireatenings,  and  promises ;  but  that  none  of 
these  things  imply  the  possibility  of  a  believer  s  falling  from  a  state  of 
justification. 

Among  other  passages,  the  following  are  urged  in  proof  of  the  preceding 
4wntiments  :  — I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  and  thetf  shall  not  depart 
fnm  me.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.  The  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.  This  is  the  Father's  yf\\\  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given 
mu  I  should  lose  nothing.  This  is  Itfe  eternal^  to  know  thee,  the  only  true 
Ood,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.  They  went  out  from 
m»y  but  they  were  not  (tfus;  for  if  they  had  been  ofus^  they  would  have 
continued  with  us ;  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  manifest  that 
they  were  not  all  of  us.  Now  unto  him  that  is  aHe  to  keep  gou  from  fall- 
imgy  and  to  present  gou  faultless  before  the  presence  of  hb  glory  with 
exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen.  Jer.  xxzii.  40.  Mark 
zvi.  16.  John  iv.  14 ;  vL  39  ;  xvii.  3.  1  John  iii.  9;  ii.  19.  Jude,  24, 25. 

Calvinists,  those  who  strictly  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  reject 
all  eercmonies ;  since  the  shadows,  as  they  say,  are  all  passed  away,  the 

observance  of  them  ought  now  to  be  laid  aside  amongst 
rf  eeremoni«  **"  Christians.     They,  moreover,  reject  all  subordination  in  the 

conduct  of  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  declaring,  that  all 
the  true  pastors,  wheresoever  situated,  have  the  same  authority,  and  an 
equal  power,  under  one  Head,  that  is  to  say,  their  Lord  and  master  Jesus 
Christ.     As  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  confession  ex- 
plains their  notion  in  the  following  terms.     For  the  better  maintenance 
and  support  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  saints,  God  has 
sent  them  down  from  heaven  the  bread  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  son  Jesus 
Christ,  who  keeps  up  and  maintains  the  spiritual  life  of  his  peculiar  peo- 
ple, being  eaten  by  them,  that  is  to  say,  administered  and  received  with 
fiaith  and  understanding.    Christ,  in  order  to  represent  to  us  that  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bread,  has  instituted  and  appointed  earthly  and  visible  food 
for  our  use,  which  is  the  sacrament  of  his  precious  body  and  blood.    And 
in  order  to  convince  us,  that  as  we  truly  and  really  take,  and  hold  that 
blessed  sacrament  in  our  hands,  and  put  it  afterwards  into  our  moutlis,  by 
virtue  whereof  our  natural  lives  are  supported ;  so  likewise  we  really  and 
truly,  by  faith  (which  is  both  the  hands  and  mouths  of  our  souls)  receive 
the  trae  and  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  our  soula^  for  o\»  «^\t\Vtt 
nibeistenoey  &o.    la  another  place  is  introduced  tiiQ  ioYLo'trow^^i^sn 
IVe  do  iu4  come  short  o£  the  point,  in  saying,  t\iai  ivYiiLt  Va  ^v&x^u  ^ 
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k  the  proper  and  natural  body  of  Christ,  and  what  is  drank  ii  Ua 
blood,  but  the  mode  or  manner  in  wliich  we  eat  it,  is  not  in  oar 
but  rather  in  our  hearts  by  foith.  •  Beddes,  notwithstanding  tiisj 
ments  are  united  to  the  thing  signified;  yet  they  are  not  at  all 
received  by  all  Christians  in  generaL  The  wicked  and  uaw<Qffdiyoi» 
municant  receives  the  sacrament  to  his  condemnation,  bat  does  not  M% 
and  truly  receive  it. 

The  true  Calvinistic  churches  are  governed  by  several  ooiuuftorieiy  Ait 
is  to  say,  the  whole  body  (the  pastors,  elders,  and  deaoons)  of  a  dusik 
The  ministers  are  always  the  presidents  of  these  comMfaiiea 
Formerly  there  were  not  only  national  but  ptovindal  qrwA 
held  in  France.  Their  dassis,  otherwise  called  oonferenoes,  were  fdba*- 
dinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  latter.  Those  dassis  were  psitiaJg 
assemblies  of  part  of  the  churches  belonging  to  a  provinee,  whidi  wA 
sometimes  half-yearly,  and  sometimes  quarterly  upon  emergent  ooesMSi 
At  these  dassis  or  conferences,  one  or  two  ministers  with  an  dder  bdoag* 
ing  to  each  church  met,  in  order  to  settle  and  adjust  such  matten  astb 
consistory  had  left  undecided ;  but  in  case  they  could  not  agree,  the  afin 
in  debate  were  referred  to  the  provincial  sjmod,  or  to  the  national  sjnod,!! 
cases  of  moment  and  importance.  From  this  short  aooonnt  it  is  evidat» 
that  the  authority  of  those  classis  was  alwajrs  subordinate  to  the  synods 
as  their  consistories  were  to  the  classis.  The  power  of  their  consbtariei 
extended  no  farther  than  to  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  that  is  to  say,  to » 
firiendly  admonition  with  respect  to  any  irregularities  or  abuses,  wUA 
might  possibly  have  crept  into  some  particular  churches,  and  of  some  nil- 
demeanors  of  which  the  members  might  posnbly  be  fonnd  guilty.  Tbe 
laws  of  the  United  Provinces  with  respect  to  their  classis  are  somewhit 
different  from  those  of  the  French  churches.  They  order,  that  their 
classis  shall  sit,  and  adjust  those  affairs  which  the  synod  had  left  unsettled^ 
or  some  others,  which  accidentally  intervened  between  the  convention  of 
the  two  synods ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  call  of  a  candidate  to  the 
ministry.  Tlie  synod  has  the  sole  right  and  privilege  to  constitute  and 
appoint  those  classis ;  at  least  no  affairs,  however  emergent,  can  justify 
the  convcntiou  of  them  without  their  express  orders.  Moreover,  the 
synodal  church,  that  is  to  say,  that  particular  church  which  is  empowered 
to  send  deputies  to  the  synod,  has  a  right  and  privilege  to  write  circultf 
letters  to  five  or  six  other  churches,  particularly  those  which  are  situate  ia 
the  parts  adjacent,  in  order  to  procure,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  a  license  or 
permission  to  convene  a  class.  Such  notice  in  writing,  as  aforesaid,  must  be 
sent  to  those  churches  fifteen  day^  before  such  intended  convention  of  t 
class  :  and  each  church  is  obliged  to  send  a  pastor  and  an  elder,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  very  same  deputies  who  assisted  at  the  last  synod. 

Each  synod  has  a  president,  or  moderator,  and  a  clerk  or  two,  belong- 
ing to  it.     The  peculiar  province  of  the  moderator,  according  to  their 
g  discipline,  is  to  manage  and  adjust  every  case  that  comes  before 

him,  to  give  notice  of  the  several  places,  da3rs,  and  particular 
hours  appointed  for  the  sessions  of  the  S3mod,  to  move  and  open  the  mat- 
ters in  debate,  to  collect  the  votes  of  each  individual  member,  to  sec  that 
each  speaks  in  his  proper  turn,  and  to  prevent  confusion,  to  make  remon- 
strances, and  to  predde  at  ihcVc  ccc\ecaas^\c8\  \:«\ffiNsn^  ^s^   *\^  vS^smi 
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:•:  tiDploTmenis,  or  offices  of  moderator  and  secretary,  wliiob  ezpiro  witli  the 
:  •:  wjiodj  we  must  add  that  of  the  actuary.  He  is  obliged  to  attend  with  a 
rj:  cbest  at  each  synod,  in  which  the  archives  of  it  are  always  deposited.  He 
:  holds  his  post  but  for  three  years  ;  after  that,  it  falls  to  anoUier  church : 
.  ihe  actuary,  however,  is  accountable  to  the  synod  itself,  and  not  to  his 
:  aaccesBor,  for  the  several  books  entrusted  to  his  care  during  the  time  of  his 
service. 

The  conustory  has  the  sole  right  of  electing  their  elders  and  deacons. 
After  they  have  once  elected  them,  their  names  are  declared  publicly  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation  on  three  Sundays  successively,  for 
JQden  and  ^^j^  consent  and  approbation.     On  the  third  Sunday,  in  case 
there  bo  no  objection  made  to  their  election,  they  are  duly 
admitted  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  church.     Tlie  form  of  their  recep- 
tion consists  in  an  exhortation,  not  only  directed  to  them  in  particular, 
bat  to  all  the  assembly  in  general.    That  exhortation  is  accompanied  with 
a  particular  prayer.     The  office  or  function  of  the  elders,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the   Protestant  churches  in  France,  consists  in  being 
jointly  watchful  with  the  pastors  over  their  flock,  in  taking  care  that  the 
several  members  of  the  church  duly  attend  tlio  public  worship  of  God ; 
in  reporting  all  manner  of  misdemeanors,  and  taking  cognizance  of  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  pastors.     The  discipline  of  the  Netherlands  adds, 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  have  an  eye  over  the  pastors  themselves  and  tlio 
deacons,  to  pay  the  pastoral  visit  either  before,  or  after  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  distress,  and  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  prevent  the  blessed  sacraments  from  being  profaned,  and 
to  maintain  and  establish  orthodoxy  in  the  church.     And,  consequently, 
it  may  very  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  office  of  those  lay-ministers 
of  the  church  is  very  difficult  to  be  duly  and  faithfully  discharged.     The 
office  of  their  deacons  is  to  distribute  the  charities  of  well- disposed  persons 
amongst  their  poor ;  to  visit,  and  take  care  of  them ;  to  improve  the  little 
stock  allotted  for  their  support  and  maintenance  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
to  take  care  that  such  benefactions  be  not  abused.    Another  branch  of  the 
duty  of  these  lay-ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches  is,  to  go  to  the 
several  houses  of  their  respective  congregations,  each  of  them  attended  by 
an  elder,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  time  appointed  for  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  this  custom,  however,  is  not  universal,  any  more 
tlian  that  other,  of  distributing  from  house  to  house  small  leaden  tickets  to 
such  of  their  several  congregations  as  are  duly  qualified  to  receive  the  holy 
communion.     Their  deacons  are  elected  and  installed  much  after  the  same 
manner  as  their  elders.     Neither  of  these  offices  are  for  life.     In  the 
United  Provinces,  the  ministry,  or  according  to  the  Walloon  term,  the 
office,  of  an  elder  and  deacon  subsists  but  two  years ;  after  which  they 
resign,  and  others  supply  their  place.     The  discipline  of  tlio  Protestant 
churches  ordered  and  directed,  that  a  too  frequent  change  of  elders  and 
deacons  should  be  avoided,  as  being  very  disadvantageous  to  the  church. 

The  simplicity  of  those  ceremonies  which  are  observed  by  the  Protest* 
ants  in  the  celebration  of  their  two  sacraments  will  not  admit  of  a  long 
a  description.   The  baptism  of  an  infant  is  pT^&eiQd&4Vs  ^^cw^  ^c^n^ 

m^  of  B  foimulary^  or  office  of  baptism,  wA  ^  \>wjet  \  «m 
wLicb  ihemiowier,  addressing  himself  to  ike  goACsktYkicT^  ^sA  ^cAai^^^ 
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actks  them  in  direct  tenns  whether  they  asaent  to  what  the  dignity  of  s 
sacrament  requires  of  a  true  Christian,  and  which  is  unfortunately  ledncedy 
in  almost  all  communities,  to  nothing  more  than  a  meie  oerenKsy. 
According  to  the  Protestants,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ought  alwajs  to 
be  administered  in  public,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  terms  made  ok 
of  in  the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  in  ecdenastial 
assemblies,  where  there  is  a  church  duly  prepared,  and  set  in  order  kK 
that  purpose.  If  an  exception  to  the  general  mle  be  admitted,  it  is  odj 
when  the  saints  reside  amcmgst  infidels,  or  when  any  imminent  danger,  or 
actual  persecution,  obstructs  their  assembling  together,  or  some  oUicr 
emergent  occasion  of  the  like  nature.  This  rule  is  for  the  most  part 
observed  in  all  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  or  holy  communion,  bears  a  very  near  affinity,  ia 
all  respects,  to  that  form  or  solemnity  observed  by  the  Protestants  ia 

France.     Several  deacons  and  elders  stand  within  reach  of 

Lord's  Supper,  ^j^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^y^^^  ^^le  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it 

administered :  the  elders  to  take  care  that  a  due  decorum  be  preserved, 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  that  mysterious  ceremony ;  the  deacons  to  nt 
the  bread  in  small  pieces,  which  the  minister  distributes  amongst  tiie 
communicants,  and  to  fill  the  cup,  which  he,  likewise,  administers  to  them 
after  the  same  manner.  In  some  other  places,  as  at  Geneva,  and  in  Swit- 
zerland, they  do  not  seat  themselves  round  a  table,  in  which  particular 
some  pretend  the  primitive  Protestants  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  last 
supper  which  our  blessed  Lord  ate  with  his  apostles.  They  there  present 
themselves  before  two  ministers :  one  administers  to  the  communicants  the 
mystical  and  emblematic  pieoe  of  bread,  the  other  the  cup,  or  a  commoo 
glass,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wine  in  it.  In  case  the  communicant  has 
a  natural  aversion  to  wine,  the  discipline  of  the  churches  in  France 
indulges  the  communicant,  and  orders  the  bread  only  to  be  administered 
to  him.  In  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  party  must  have  attained  to  the  years  of  discretion.  In 
some  countries  they  publish  the  names  of  their  young  catechumens.  Before 
they  presume  to  approach  the  Lord's  table,  tliey  must  at  least  be 
examined  before  the  consistory.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  communion,  which  begins  with  a  discourse  on  the  insti- 
tution, the  nature  of  it,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  those  who  partake  of 
the  blessed  sacrament.  After  that  introductory  discourse,  the  communi- 
cants repair  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
men  first,  and  the  women  afterwards ;  and  during  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament,  the  reader,  who  at  the  same  time  is  likewise  the  principal 
chorister,  reads  alternately  several  chapters  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  sings  several  psalms.  Tiiis  chanter  is  always  a  layman,  sometimes  a 
mechanic,  and,  at  most,  but  a  school-master.  At  Geneva,  and  several  other 
places  where  the  Protestant  religion  prevails,  those  who  arc  candidates  for 
the  ministry  execute  that  office.  The  communion  service  concludes  with  a 
prayer,  and  an  exhortation  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  as  a 
minister  thinks  most  convenient,  together  with  the  anthem  of  St.  Simeon. 
The  solemn  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  consists  in  three  sermons 
ilarly  preached  every  Sunday  by  three  several  ministers.  Before  the 
m  hcgin9y  the  chanter  before  lacnWoiie^  T<i^^  wixwi  Y^x^A9nv  ^  sSda 
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ncred  Scriptarefl^  and  sings  two  or  three  psalms.  After  that  the  minis- 
ter mounts  the  pulpit,  sets  another  psalm,  and  then  delivers  a 
j?JJ^  *"  prayer  of  his  own  composing.  As  soon  as  he  has  done,  he 
opens  his  Bihlo,  and  reads  the  text  which  he  proposes  to 
explain  and  improve.  The  sermon  having  lasted  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
nach  longer,  the  minister  who  delivered  it,  makes  another  extempore 
prayer ;  hut  before  he  begins,  recommends  all  those  who  are  any  ways 
afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  &c.  to  the  prayers  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. That  being  ended,  another  psalm  is  simg,  and  then  the -minister 
dismisses  his  audience  with  a  genend  benediction. 


SEC.  VI.-.ARMINIANS. 

Arminianism,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  system  of  religious  doctrine 
'which  was  taught  by  Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
.  Leyden,  who  was  bom  in  Ondcwatcr,  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
'**"'  1560.  He  originally  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  but  being 
requested  by  Martin  Lydius,  professor  of  Franeker,  to  reply  to  a  work  on 
predestination,  which  presented  that  doctrine  in  an  unscriptural  view,  as 
was  supposed  by  Lydius  and  other  Calvinists,  Arminius  became  a  convert 
to  the  doctrine  he  had  undertaken  to  refute,  and  even  carried  it  farther 
than  those  by  whom  it  had  been  maintained.  He  condemned  the  notion 
of  absolute  decrees,  and  particular  election,  as  unscriptural,  irrational,  and 
dangerous ;  and  held,  that  Christ  died,  not  for  a  select  number,  but  for 
oil  men,  without  exception ;  and  that  none  have  been  chosen  to  eternal 
life,  except  those  who  God  foresaw  would  believe  and  obey  the  gospel. 
This  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Arminius,  which  took  place  in  1591, 
gave  great  offence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin, who  regarded  him  not  merely  as  a  broachcr  of  erroneous  opinions, 
but  as  an  apostate  from  that  system  in  which  he  had  been  strictly  edu- 
cated, and  which  he  was  bound,  by  many  considerations,  to  defend. 

Arminius  died  in  1609.     During  the  century  which  followed  that 
event,  disputes  ran  very  high  in  Holland,  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 

CoDtioTeniei  Armiuians.  On  each  side  talents  and  learning  were  dis- 
with  theCal-  played;  but  some  called  in  the  interference  of  the  civil 
vinbtB.  power,  and  thus  terminated  a  controversy,  whicli  for  some 

years  had  agitated  the  religious  world.  For  this  purpose  the  famous 
synod  of  Dort  was  held,  1618,  where  the  Arminians  were  scandalously 
treated.  Mosheim  is  of  opinion,  that  even  before  the  meeting  of  the 
synod,  it  was  agreed  upon  that,  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions, 
they  should  be  deemed  enemies  of  their  country,  and  accordingly  bo  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  persecution.  A  curious  narrative  of  its  proceed- 
ings may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  letters  vmtten  by  the  ever-memorable 
John  Hales,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.  This  synod  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Arminians.  The  respectable  Bame- 
velt  lost  his  head  on  a  scaffold ;  and  the  learned  Grotius,  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  escaped  from  his  cell,  and  took  refuge  in  France. 
The  storm  some  time  after  abated ;  and  Episcopius,  au  AtmvcoQbXv  \i!C\nv^ 
ter,  opened  a  seminary  in  Amsterdam,  wbicb  pro^MCQ^  «X^s&  ^nvdl^  vcA 
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After  die  synod  of  Dort,  Anniniaiiisin  made  gvefti  progroM  MMMiglb 
reformed,  in  yarious  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  Umted  Pto- 
PrograM  ftfter  vinces.    Many  of  the  Plrotestants  in  France  imbibed  it,  firan 
the  Synod  of  conviction  of  its  truth ;  and  more  were  constrained  to  ftj 
^^  respect  to  it,  from  a  seasonable  complaisance  to  the  CSitk»- 

lics,  who  were  extremely  indignant  at  the  synod;  which  oomplaiaBee 
gave  way  in  process  of  time  to  better  motiTcs.  In  Bremen,  Bnmdea- 
burg,  and  other  churches  of  Germany,  it  soon  acquired  an  extensiTe  aid 
permanent  footing ;  and  eyen  in  Geneva,  where  Calvinism  had  flomidiBi 
so  long  and  so  exclusively,  it  took  up  its  residence,  and  in  the  conne  of  a 
few  years  prevailed  so  much,  that  the  Genevese  might  also  be  denominaled 
an  Arminian  church. 

In  England,  too,  Arminianism  was  important  at  an  early  period ;  aal, 
being  taken  under  the  protection  of  sovereign  power,  and  nnade  the  coa- 
dition  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  preferment,  it  was  embraced  more  speedily, 
and  more  generally,  than  it  would  probably  have  been  had  it  enjoyed  no 
such  advantages.  James  I.,  who  had  sent  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort, 
to  assist  in  condemning  them,  became  at  length,  for  political  reasons,  Hhat 
most  zealous  friend  and  supporter.  Under  his  sncceasor,  Charles  L, 
every  method  was  employed,  and  every  e£fbrt  made,  by  the  oelebiated 
Archbishop  Laud,  to  strengthen  and  promote  their  cause  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  strenuous  opposition  they  met  with  from  the  Puritans ;  in  spite  of 
the  opprobrious  epithets  with  which  their  system  was  loaded ;  in  spite 
of  the  speeches  made  against  it  in  parliament,  and  the  pamphlets  written 
against  it  throughout  the  nation  ;  in  spite  of  the  ignominions  death  which 
Laud  and  his  sovereign  suffered, — the  exertions  of  that  able  and  tyraioi- 
cal  prelate,  in  behalf  of  Arminianism,  were  in  a  great  measure  snooesBfaL 
It  languished  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  but  revived  again  with 
fresh  vigour  at  tlie  Restoration,  when  everything  hostile  to  Calvinistic  or 
Puritanical  principles  became  fashionable  and  gainful.  Ever  since  that 
period,  it  has  continued  to  flourish. 

From  England,  Arminianism  travelled  into  Scotland ;  where,  however, 
it  made  no  great  impression  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  having  to  contend 
with  a  strong  and  rooted  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and  discipUne  of 
Geneva,  and  being  generally  united  with  episcopacy,  of  which  the  Scot- 
tish nation  has  been  always  and  utterly  abhorrent.  Since  the  middle  of 
tho  last  century,  it  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground,  particularly  amon;^ 
that  class  of  the  higher  ranks  in  which  there  is  still  left  a  serious  and 
practical  belief  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Of  the  clergy,  a  few  venture 
to  preach  it  o])enly  in  some  of  its  most  corrupted  forms.  There  are  a 
great  many,  too,  who  so  far  acquiesce  in  it,  as  never  to  meddle  with  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  in  their  public  or  private  ministra- 
tions, some  from  a  decided  disbelief  of  them,  and  others  from  a  mere  con- 
viction of  their  inexpediency.  Arminianism  has  for  many  years  prevailed 
to  somo  extent  in  the  United  States.  Tho  Wcsleyan  Methodists  arc  con- 
sidered to  have  adopted  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Arminianism,  as 
have  also  a  few  among  tlie  Congregationalists,  and  probably  more  among 
the  E])iscopalians. 

Tho  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Anuiniaus  may  be  said  to  consi^ft 

^vBy  in  the  different  light  lu  w\\\c\\  Wvcy  N\eN«  V\wi  v^vy^^^c^^  ^\  >5oft  ^x't 
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points,  or  in  the  difibrent  ezplaoation  which  tiiey  pre  to  them,  and  are 
oompriwd  in  the  five  following  artides:  PredeiiiiuUian^  Uni* 
'*  vermd  Rsdempiion,  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature^  Conversion^ 
and  Peraeveranee. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  Jirsty  they  maintained,^ — ^*^  That  Ood,  from  all 
eternity,  detennined  to  hestow  salvation  on  ihoee  whom  he  foresaw  would 
perserere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  inflict  erer- 
laeting  punishments  on  those  who  should  continue  in  their  unbelief,  and 
resist  to  the  end  his  divine  assistance ;  so  that  election  was  conditional, 
and  reprobation,  in  like  manner,  the  result  of  foreseen  infidelity  and  per- 
severing wickedness." 

II.  On  the  second  point  they  taught, — ^^  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
snflfSsrings  and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  every  individual  in  particular ;  that,  however,  none  but 
those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their  divine  benefit.^ 

III.  On  the  third  article  they  held, — ^^  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force 
and  operation  of  fr«e-will ;  since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  oor- 
mption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that  he  be 
regenerated^  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

lY.  On  the  fourih  they  believe,— -^^  That  divine  grace,  or  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  begins  and  perfects  everything  that  can  be  called 
good  in  man,  and  consequently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God 
alone ;  that,  nevertheless,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not  force 
men  to  act  against  their  inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered 
inefiectnal  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent  sinner." 

y.  On  the  fifth  they  hold—''  That  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful, 
who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace,  the  means  of  preserving  themselves  in 
this  state ;"  and  though  the  first  Armininians  entertained  some  doubts 
respecting  the  closing  part  of  this  article,  their  followers  uniformly  main- 
tain, ''  that  the  regenerate  may  lose  true  justifying  faith,  fall  from  a  state 
of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  followers  of  Arminius  believe  that  God, 
having  an  equal  regard  for  all  his  creatures,  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  the 
sins,  not  of  the  deet  only^  but  of  the  tchole  world;  that  no  mortal  is  ren- 
dered finally  unhappy  by  an  eternal  and  invincible  decree,  but  that  the 
misery  of  those  who  perish  arises  from  themselves ;  and  that,  in  this 
present  imperfect  state,  believers,  if  not  peculiarly  vigilant,  may,  through 
the  force  of  temptation,  and  the  influence  of  Satan,  fiedl  from  grace,  and 
sink  into  final  perdition. 

SEC.  VU.— CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The  Congregationalists  are  a  sect  of  Protestants,  so  called  from  their 
maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Christians,  which  meets  in  one 
DefinidoD  of    plsce  for  public  worship,  is  a  complete  chuich^  Cqtvew^  Vrj 
CoogrrgBSioii.    the  free  consent  and.an4  mutual  a^gracvnoiiVi  cH  ^^  Ts^ssa^wst^i 
*^^^    .        adopOog  lis  own  rules  of  proccduxQ,  wA  waXj\^^»  V^  \ia  «ii 
ira/ iSitMO  other  cburcbcs. 
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Tbey  originated  from  a  portion  of  tho  EnglUi 
denred  ti  purer  cbnrcb,  and  resolved,  at  all  htwarda,  to  bbjoj  Ibe  i^iJUi 
of  conscience.  From  this  oircnmstaaoe  thejr  wwe  atigmaftiKd  wiA 
^^^  the  general  name  of  Purkam^  and  under  thai  appellalioB  hm 
been  known  in  the  history  of  succeeding  times.  The  C3oiigwgaUuBsliili 
of  New  England  are  descendants  of  this  people. 

The  puritans  were  not  distinguished  as  a  body  till  the  time  of  Qneai 
Elisabeth ;  but  being  composed  at  first  of  difibrent  nnka,  diarafltf^ 

History  before  opinions,  and  intentions,  tiieysoon  divided  into  a  variety  of 
tfaoir  ramoval  to  sects.  They  were  all,  however,  united  in  hostility,  to  At 
Americs.  established  church,  as  it  had  been  modelled  by  the  qneoL 

Among  those  sects  the  Brownists  were  for  a  time  oonspienoos  ;  bat  bsi^ 
intolerant  in  their  sentiments,  and  their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  after  thdr 
retirement  into  the  Netherlands,  having  forsaken  them,  and  retomed  to 
tiie  establishment,  they  declined.    The  immediate  fisthers  of  the  New 
England  Oongregationalists,  though  they  embraced  some  of  the  esrij 
tenets  of  Brown,  particularly  in  rei^pect  to  church  government,  and  thoii^ 
they  belonged  to  the  same  general  class  of  dissenters,  were  nevcrtfaelen 
mea  of  a  different  and  better  spirit.    Their  principles  and   their  older 
were  moulded  chiefly  by  one  of  theur  first  pastors,  Mr.  John  Robinsoo,  sa 
accomplished,  inoffensive  man,  considerably  learned,  and  exemplary  in 
piety.     In  their  native  land,  however,  they  were  not  long  permitted  to  life 
in  peace.     The  spirit  of  persecution  arose,  and  flying  bdore  it,  Mr.  Robin- 
son and  his  people  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  HdUand,  at  that  time  sa 
asylum  for  the  oppressed.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  escape ;  and  maiy 
and  great  were  their  perils,  before  they  could  even  readi  that  countiy. 
There  was  a   general  prohibition   of  emigration^  they  were  narrowly 
watched  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  several  times  when  they 
were  about  to  embark,  and  once  when  they  had  already  embarked,  they 
were  betrayed  by  the  seamen,  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.     When  at 
length  they  succeeded  and  arrived  in  Holland,  they  first  established  them- 
selves at  Amsterdam,  but  the  following  year  they  removed  to  Leyden. 
In  this  latter  place  tliey  resided  fur  twelve  years,  blessed  with  peace  and 
prosperity.     They  observed  the  rules  of  their  communion  with  entirs 
fidelity,  and  as  they  were  joined  by  numbers  from  England,  became 
eventually  a  large  and  powerful  church. 

Desirable,  however,  as  their  present  condition  was,  it  promised  to  be 
prosperous  only  for  the  present.     They  were  in  a  confined  condition,  sor- 
Their  removal  ^^w^^^^^  by  evil  examples  in  the  community  among  whom 
aud  the  objects  they  lived  ;  the  fathers  of  the  church  were  one  after  another 
in  view.  called  away  by  death ;  and  fears  were  entertained  that 

tlieir  young  men  would  be  corrupted,  and  swerve  from  the  faith.  On 
these  accounts  they  were  desirous  of  removing  to  America.  Accordingly, 
having  at  length  settled  the  question  of  removal,  a  portion  of  the  church 
under  the  charge  of  their  elder,  William  Brewster,  embarked  for  the  New 
World,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1620.  They  had  previously  obtained 
leave  of  the  Virginia  company  to  begin  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  river.  In  their  passage  they  suflered  much  from  the  elements, 
""Hile  their  hopes  were  greatly  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  tlieir 
'^f  who  through  the  inftuence  o£  \>T^ty^\xA\A^^V  XaSun^^duse^Nf^ 
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place  of  destination,  landed  them  on  the  rock  at  Plymonth,  on  the 
S2d  of  Decemher.  The  family  of  Mr.  Robinson,  after  his  death,  which 
happened  before  he  could  be  prepared  to  leave,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  flock,  at  length  joined  their  brethren  in  America. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  New  England,  and  to  the  personal 
character  of  these  men  is  to  be  traced  its  civil  polity,  and  especially  its 

Ocnenl  cha-  Congregationalism.     That  character  may  be  given  in  few 
ncter  of  the  on.  words.     As  the  founders  of  a  nation,  they  were  the  most 
goal  lettlen  of  rcapectable  of  which  history  gives  an  account.     The  ster- 
^^    ^  ling   qualities  of  their  minds   and  hearts  shone    in    the 

peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  called  as  they  were  to 
perform  arduous  duties,  and  to  sustain  severe  trials,  in  the  exigencies  of 
their  infant  establishment.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  an  accomplished 
education,  and  not  less  pious  than  they  were  learned.  Tliis  was  the  case 
especially  with  their  governors,  magistrates,  and  leading  characters.  Tho 
people  in  general  were  pious  and  strictly  moral.  Instances  of  intemper- 
ance,  wantonness,  sabbath-breaking,  fraud,  or  any  other  gross  immorality, 
were  rarely  found  among  them,  for  many  years. 

In  respect  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they 
were  men  of  great  learning  and  abilities.     They  were  all  men  of  the 

Character  strictest  morals,  serious,  experimental  preachers.  Mr.  Neal, 
and  Laboun  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  tho  ministers  who  first  illuminated 
of  MiniBten.  the  churches  of  New  England,  bears  tliis  testimony  concerning 
ihem  :— ^^  I  will  not  say  that  all  the  ministers  mentioned  were  men  of  the 
first  rate  for  learning,  but  I  can  assure  the  reader,  they  had  a  better  share 
of  it,  than  most  of  their  neighbouring  clergy,  at  that  time ;  they  were  men 
of  great  sobriety  and  virtue,  plain,  serious,  affectionate  preachers,  exactly 
conformable  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  promote  a  reformation  of  manners  in  their  several  parishes." 
They  were  mighty  and  abundant  in  prayer.  Tliey  not  only  fasted  and 
prayed  firequently  with  their  people,  in  public,  but  kept  many  days  of  secret 
fasting,  prayer  and  self-examination,  in  their  studies.  Some  of  them,  it 
seems,  fasted  and  prayed,  in  this  private  manner,  every  week.  Besides 
the  exercises  on  the  Lord's  day,  they  preached  lectures,  not  only  in  public, 
but  from  house  to  house.  They  were  diligent  and  laborious  in  catechising 
and  instructing  the  children  and  young  people,  both  in  public  and  private. 

They  paid  a  constant  attention  to  the  religion  of  their  families.  They 
read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  in  them  daily,  morning  and  evening,  and 
instructed  all  their  domestics  constantly  to  attend  the  secret  as  well  as 
private  and  public  duties  of  religion.  They  were  attentive  to  the  religions 
state  of  all  the  families  and  individuals  of  their  respective  flocks.  As  they 
had  taken  up  the  cross,  forsaken  their  pleasant  seats  and  enjojrments  in 
their  native  country,  and  followed  theur  Saviour  into  a  land  not  sown, 
for  the  sake  of  his  holy  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom, 
they  sacrificed  all  worldly  interests  to  these  glorious  purposes.* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  divines,  who  first  settled  New 

•  xij^ir  Mnti-    ^gl^uicl    tuid    Connecticut,   that  in   every  church,   com- 

mequin  relation  pletely  organized,  th^   ^ras    a    pastor,    teacher^  tulAa.^ 

to  churcha,  Sec.  elder,  and  deacons.  These  distinct  of&ce^  \>\cy  vK«b^xift^^ 
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dettlyt«ightmtlioiepMH«ei^Boiiitt»u.7;  IfMlmOSmmiAmlft 
limothj  ▼.  17 ;  mi  Ephemos  !▼.  II.  *Fn»  Omo  ftrnj  mgrnA  ift 
inij  ef  all  olmrohet,  whidi  wore  able,  to  be  time  Amkhed.  Ik  Mi 
maimer  were  the  churbhes  of  Hartferd,  'Vnadaor,  New  Havobi  «if 
towns  ofganised.  The  ehurchee  which  weie  not  able  to  suppeel » 
and  teaoher,  had  their  ruling  elden  and  deaeene.  Their  ndfay 
weie  ordaiiied  with  no  lees  enlemnifrf  fhaa  thefar  paetega  aad  to 
Where  no  teacher  conld  be  obtained,  the  paetor  perfannod  the  dnIiBa  Wl 
of  pastor  and  teacher.  It  was  the  general  opinioii,  tiiai  the  paetor^s  wak 
oonnsted  principally  in  exhortation,  in  wotUng  upon  the  wiH  aai 
alfections.  To  this  the  whole  Horoe  of  hb  studies  was  to  h«  dirsctod ;  ils^ 
Irjr  his  judioionsi  powerftil,  and  afiectiooato  addrsases^  bm  nig^  wialh 
hearers  to  the  love  and  practice  of  the  troth.  Bat  the  toaeher  was  iMMt 
m  eedethy  whose  business  it  was  to  teadi,  espfaun,*  and  defend  fti 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  was  to  inform  the  jvd|gineBt|  and  advaaes 
the  work  of  illmnination. 

The  bomness  of  the  niHng  elder  was  to  asrist  the  pastor  hi  the  goien* 
ment  of  the  church.  He  was  particulaily  set  apart  to  wntdi  over  aD  ib 
members;  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  all  cases  of  diseiplfaM;  to  tiH 
and  pray  with  the  sick ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  paalor  aad  teachv,t» 
pray  with  the  congregation  and  expound  the  Scriptofea. 

The  pastors  and  diurches  of  New  England  maintoiiiod^  wMh  ft» 
lefermed  churches  in  genersl,  that  bidiope  and  prabytcra  were  mif 
difierent  names  for  the  same  office;  and  that  all  paslon,  legvfasly  aqpa* 
rated  to  the  gospel  ministry,  were  Scripture  bishops.  They  alao  hMhtdJ^ 
agreeably  to  the  primitive  practice,  that  the  work  of  oray  pastor  wai 
oonfined,  principally,  to  one  particular  churdi  and  cmgrmtiea,  who 
could  all  assemble  at  one  place,  whom  he  could  inspect,  and  who  codd 
all  unite  together  in  acts  of  worship  and  discipline.  Indeed,  the  Mt 
ministers  of  Oonnecticut  and  New  England  at  first  maintained,  that  sD 
the  pastor^s  office  power  was  confined  to  his  own  churdi  and  oongregalioo, 
and  that  the  administering  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  8opper  in  other 
churches  was  irregular. 

With  respect  to  ordination,  they  held,  that  it  did  not  constitnto  the 
essentials  of  the  ministerial  office ;  but  the  qualifications  tot  office,  the 

election  of  the  church,  guided  by  the  rule  of  Christ  and  the 
Jm^^""  acceptMice  of  the  pastor-elect    Says  Mr.  Hooker,  «  Orfi- 

nation  is  an  approbation  of  the  officer,  and  solenm  settiii|^ 
and  confirmation  of  him  in  his  office,  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands." 
It  was  viewed,  by  the  ministers  of  New  England,  as  no  more  than  puttisg 
the  pastor-elect  into  office,  or  a  solemn  recommending  of  him  and  Us 
labours  to  the  blessings  of  God.  It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  eldarB 
ought  to  lay  on  hands  in  ordination,  if  there  were  a  presbytery  in  the 
church ;  but  if  there  were  not,  the  church  might  appmnt  some  other  eldeis 
or  a  number  of  the  brethren  to  that  sendee. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  synods  or  general  councils  were  an  ordinanee 
of  Christ,  and   in  some  cases,  expedient   and  necessary:    that 
business  was  to  pre  light  and  counsel  in  weighty 

^ynodf.  ^^^  ^^^^^  testimony  agunst  corruption  in  doctrines  and  mctalii 
While  it  wan  granted,  tinait  li^Mhx  ^de^wciiviiiw8Btfiim  ^rai^  ^  ha 
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■^  reoeiTed  with  reTereDce,  and  not  to  be  counteracted,  nnlees  apparently 
. .  repngnant  to  the  Scripturefi,  it  was  insisted,  that  they  had  no  juridical 
^;  power.     The  churches  of  Connecticut  originally  maintained  that  the  right 
-    of  choosing  and  settling  their  ministers,  of  exercising  discipline,  and  per- 
forming all  juridical  acts,  was,  in  the  church,  when  properly  organised ; 
,.  and  they  d^ed  all  external  or  foreign  power  of  presbyteries,  synods, 
general  councils,  or  assemblies.     Hence  they  were  termed  congregational 
churches. 

To  show  their  manner  of  covenanting,  we  will  take  an  example  from 
the  churches  of  New  Haven,  Milford,  and  Guilford  in  Connecticut. 
An  example  of  ^<^^  ^^^  formed  first  by  the  choice  of  seven  persons,  from 
tbmr  muiDer  of  among  the  brethren,  who  were  tisrmed  the  pillars.  A  con- 
eoTcnantiDg.  fession  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  to  which  they  all  assented, 
as  preparatory  to  their  covenanting  together  in  church  estate.  They  then 
entered  into  covenant,  first  with  God,  to  be  his  people  in  Christ,  and  then 
with  each  other,  to  walk  together  in  the  strict  and  conscientious  practice 
of  all  Christian  duties,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ordinances  and 
privileges  of  a  church  of  Christ.  The  confessions  of  faith  contained  a 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  were  strictly  Calvinistic.  The 
covenants  were  foil,  solemn  and  expressive,  importing  that  they  avouched 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  their  sovereign 
Lord  and  supremo  Good ;  and  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  him, 
ihrongh  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  way,  and  on  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  They  covenanted  with  each  other  to  uphold  the  divine  worship 
and  ordinances,  in  the  churches  of  which  they  were  members ;  to  watch 
over  each  other  as  brethren  ;  to  bear  testimony  against  all  sin  ;  and  to 
teach  all  under  their  care  to  fear  and  serve  the  Lord.  The  other  brethren 
joined  themselves  to  the  seven  pillars,  by  making  the  same  profession  of 
fiutfa,  and  covenanting  in  the  same  manner.  The  members,  previously  to 
their  covenanting  with  each  other,  gave  one  another  satis&ction  with 
respect  to  their  repentance,  faith,  and  purposes  of  holy  living. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  who  first  came  into  the  country,  had  good  estates, 
and  asidsted  their  poor  brethren  and  parishioners  in  their  straits  in  making 
new  settlements.  The  people  were  then  far  more  dependent 
the^c"^^.  ^^  ^^^  ministers  than  they  have  been  since.  The  proportion 
of  learned  men  was  much  less  then,  than  at  the  present  timow 
The  clergy  possessed  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  literature  of  the 
colony.  They  were  the  principal  instructors  of  the  young  gentlemen, 
who  were  liberally  educated,  before  they  commenced  members  of  college, 
and  they  assisted  them  in  their  studies  afterwards.  They  instructed  and 
furnished  others  for  public  usefulness,  who  had  not  a  public  education. 
They  had  given  a  striking  evidence  of  their  integrity  and  self-denial,  in 
emigrating  into  this  rough  and  distant  country,  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
and  were  faithful  and  abundant  in  their  labours.  By  their  example, 
counsels,  exhortations,  and  money,  they  assisted  and  encouraged  the  people. 
Besides,  the  people,  who  came  into  the  country  with  them,  had  a  high 
relish  for  the  wOTd  and  ordinances.  They  were  exiles  and  fellow-sufferers 
in  a  strange  land.  All  these  circumstances  combined  to  give  theia  «i 
unoommon  influence  over  thdr  hearers  of  al\  raxi!kA  weA  <^«c^KN«st^  ^^ 
anaojr  /eaiv  tiiejr  w&ee  oonsulted  by  the  \egu!btoiQ>  Vel  ^  ^^^a» 
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importenoe,  dvil  or  rdigions.  They  wwe  «|yointad  goinmiUiw^  iriiia» 
governors  aod  magistratesy  to  advise)  make  dranghfts^  and  aanit  fk«ak 
the  most  delicate  and  interesting  conoema  of  the  oommomnealtlu 

Amidst  many  causes  of  pToq>erity  in  the  Congv^gatioaal  oknchss  d 
New  England  of  the  first  ages»  tiieie  was  ooossmnally  a  somes  sf 
inqoietade  and  eviL    Bach  was  the  conUoferay  in  respeot  i» 
^^^1^^  what  has  been  caUed  the  ilo^He^  It  aroee  aboi*  Ai 

year  1650  in  the  church  of  Hartford,  Conneeticat^  iwnwwiin 
church  membership.  It  soon  extended  to  other  diordiea^  nntil  at  kiflh 
the  whole  of  New  England  became  more  or  less  agitated.  The  sabyHt 
of  the  controversy  was  the  propriety  of  admitting  into  the  chmdi  vy 
persons  not  out wurdly  vicious,  upon  merely  a  pnb^D  assent  to  the  csffinl 
truths  of  the  gospel,  witiiout  aJlowing  them  to  partake  of  the  LorfJi 
Supper.  The  object  of  this  partial  memberdiip  was,  thai  parents  fln|ll 
procure  baptism  for  their  children.  The  controversy  brought  the  ministw 
of  religion  together  at  Boston,  in  1657,  in  &  synod,  for  the  pmpess  sf 
discussing  and  settling  it.  This  body  gave  its  sanction  to  what  haa  bsar 
so  significantiiy  called  ^^  the  half-way  practice,'*  and,  strange  to  aay,  jtt%al 
it  froper  to  admit  persons  into  the  church,  on  the  oonditionB  aib^ 
mentioned.  The  principal  reason  which  governed  the  decarioii  of  As 
synod  was,  that  as  the  children  in  the  provinces  were  mostly  growing  ap 
in  an  unsanctified  state,  some  measure  must  be  taken  to  diffbse  mKS 
widely  the  privilege  of  baptism,  or  the  church  itself^  now  fiui  diouaisy^^ 
would,  in  their  view,  soon  become  extinct.  They  aeonrdin^y 
mended  this  unscriptural  plan;  for  the  children  thna  baptiwd 
considered  as  actual  members  of  the  church,  and  if  irreproaehahle  in 
external  deportment,  were  admitted  at  a  certain  age  to  the  communion- 
table. The  decision  of  the  83mo.d  was  far  from  being  characteriasd  by 
unanimity.  The  point  was  keenly  debated  before  the  body,  ncur  did  tho 
discussion  cease  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards ;  and  of  the  churebei 
some  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  sjrnod,  and  others  refused 
compliance.  This  difference  of  practice  ceased  not  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
tention, till  within  a  few  years  past.  The  practice  and  the  controveny 
are  now  happily  4one  away. 

The  present  state  of  the  Congregational  Churches  is,  in  general,  conndered 
to  be  highly  flourishing  and  happy.  Except  the  Unitarian  defection  which 

exists  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  Boston  and  its  viei- 
of  tliTchurchM.  nity,Congregationalism,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  haa  regained 

a  portion  of  its  early  purity  and  power.  Ito  minisUy  ii 
characterized  by  zeal,  learning,  and  efficiency.  The  means  of  aoqniriag 
biblical  and  theological  science  have  been  multiplied,  and  are  now  extsn- 
mvcly  enjoyed.  With  the  facilities  enjoyed  for  obtaining  a  theological 
education,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry,  are 
combined  other  means  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  morality  and  piety  among 
the  people.  Among  those  means  are  infant  schools,  sabbath-schools^  bible 
olasaes,  temperance  associations,  and  domestic  missionary  societiss.  The 
great  objects  of  benevolence,  in  relation  to  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  are  also  extensively  patronind  aiiMBg  tibe 

'igregationalists  of  New  Englaxii.     XVio^^  «3i^  %  ^%s^\ 
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-  nceived  by  their  churches  in  consequence  of  reyivals  of  religion,  which 

^ '  Imye  been  enjoyed  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

^^       In  respect  to  the  ordination  and  settlement  of  ministers  in  Congrega- 
tional churches,  we  have  briefly  to  state,  that  the  mode  of  procedure  is  as 

■    Xuiiier  of  «11-  ^^l^o^''^-    After  the  candidate  has  preached  to  the  congregation 
faif  ftnd  tettling  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  he  proves 

.    minitten.  acceptable  to  them,  ho  is  called  by  a  vote  of  the  church  to 

become  its  pastor.  In  the  same  manner  he  subsequently  receives  a  call 
from  the  congregation  as  such,  or  from  the  ecclesiastical  society,  consisting 
both  of  the  members  of  the  church  and  of  others  who  are  not  church-mem- 
bers, to  become  their  minister,  with  the  offer  of  a  salary,  as  his  support. 
After  the  candidate  accepts  the  invitation,  the  day  b  appointed,  by  mutual 
agreement,  for  his  induction  into  office,  and  at  the  same  time  a  council  of 
pastors,  usually  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  selected  to  carry  the  proposed 
measure  into  effect.  This  council  commonly  assembles  on  the  day  pre- 
oeding  that  of  the  installation  or  ordination  ;  examines  the  candidate,  and 
i^yproves  or  rejects  him,  according  as  in  their  view  he  is  qualified  or  other- 
wise for  the  proposed  office.  If  he  be  approved,  the  solemnity  takes  place 
aecording  to  -  the  appointment,  at  an  hour  fixed  on  by  the  council,  the 
Tarious  parts  of  the  service  having  been  previously  assigned  to  the  officiating 
pastors. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline  among  Congregational  churches,  the  rule  of 
procedure  in  all  cases  of  personal  injury,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  more 
^^  general  or  public  offence,  is  held  to  be  that  which  is  pointed  out 

^  '  by  Christ  in  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17.  1.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
in  the  treatment  of  such  a  case,  is  private  expostulation  with  the  offender. 
**  Qo  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone."  This  you  are  to 
do,  in  just  this  way,  in  regard  to  every  offence  which  deserves  to  be  noticed 
at  all.  It  is  a  too  common  practice  with  church-members,  when  they 
disagree,  to  neglect  this  simple  measure — the  dictate  of  common  sense  and 
christian  feeling,  no  less  than  of  the  Saviour — till  the  difficulty  has  been 
fermenting  and  brewing  a  long  time ;  till  each  has  shown  the  other,  in 
many  ways,  how  much  he  dislikes  and  distrusts  him ;  and  perhaps  till  their 
mutual  alienation  has  become  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  among  all  their  worldly  neighbours  and  acquaintance.  Then 
when  the  difficulty  has  grown  old  and  stubborn,  one  of  the  parties  begins 
what  he  calls  a  course  of  discipline  with  the  other,  and  goes  to  him,  not 
with  the  design  or  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  at  once,  but  only  to 
tell  him  with  a  bitter  mind  all  his  grievances,  and  to  get  the  matter  in  a 
way  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  church.  I  say  then,  remember  this  dis- 
tinctly, If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  ^  at  once,  like  a  brother,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  brother,  to  win  him  back  to  the  exercise  of  kind  feelings 
toward  yourself.  Tell  him  just  what  it  is  which  has  wounded  you ;  hear 
his  explanation  ;  make  every  concession  which  you  would  make  if  you  and 
he  were  in  djmg  circumstances ;  be  resolved  that  by  your  kindness,  and 
gentlAesB,  and  meekness,  you  will  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  to  melt  but 
not  to  consame,  to  purify  but  not  to  destroy.  If  the  offence  is  too  small  to 
be  treated  so  formally,  it  is  too  small  to  be  mentioned  to  a  third  person  \ 
nay,  it  is  too  small  to  be  remembered  to  his  dVaadvanla^.  \>o  >^^v^  >^x^:^^ 
if  700  do  aayHuag,     Do  this^  and  perhaps  ihon  in\t  giAu  ^7\vtoV>cvvsc« 
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2.  The  next  step,  if  tiie  former  fails,  is  expootnlaiioiiy  with  tbe 
of  one  or  two  brethren.  *^  If  he  wiU  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  tiM 
one  or  two  more."  It  was  a  principle  of  Jewish  law,  that  no  man  AaM. 
be  condemned  but  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  two  or  three  witasMa 
^^  On  the  word  of  two  witnesses,  or  on  the  word  of  three  witnessesi  dul 
the  matter  rest."  Deut.  zix.  15.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverb 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Christ  quotes  it  acccnndingly  in 
of  his  public  discourses,  where  he  says,  ^^  My  judgment  is  tme  ;  for  I  in 
not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  me.  It  is  written  in  your  hv, 
that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true."  (John  viii.  16,1 70  SointUi 
instance  he  quotes  it — the  very  words  of  the  hiw — in  a  popular  and  pn- 
Terbial  sense.  Take  with  you  one  or  two  more,  that  your  expostulatioB 
with  the  offender  may  be  confirmed  by  their  concnnenoe  and  authority; 
and  that,  if  you  should  be  constrained  to  carry  the  mattes*  farther,  yov 
complaint  may  be  sustained  by  them,  as  well  as  by  yourself.  Here  is  a 
second  trial  of  the  man's  spirit,  a  second  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation. 
Though  the  former  effort  failed,  there  is  hope  that  this  may  he  soceesrfiBL 
When  you  came  alone,  perhaps  he  heard  you  with  some  prejudice  agaiMt 
you,  perhaps  your  manner  was  not  sufficiently  conciliating,  perhaps  your 
words  were  not  fitly  chosen.  But  now  you  have  selected  one  or  two  cf 
the  brethren  whom  you  consider  most  likely  to  hare  a  favourable  inflneaee 
over  him ;  and  in  their  company  you  go  to  him,  detennined  not  to  give  him 
up,  and  earnestly  bent  on  effecting  a  reconciliation.  These  brethrai  act  as 
mediators  between  you  and  him,  and  as  moderators  of  your  debates.  Tbey 
hear  his  ezplaiuitions,  if  he  offers  any ;  they  hear  his  defence,  if  he  defends 
himself.  They  show  you  perhaps  some  error  on  your  part ;  they  lead  joa 
perhaps  to  new  concessions.  They  ply  him  with  new  arguments,  or 
set  the  former  arguments  in  a  new  light.  Perhaps  he  yields ;  if  so,  bow 
blessed  is  the  victory !    Peace  is  restored.     Thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

3.  If  ho  is  still  unyielding,  there  remains  another  effort.  ^^  If  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church."  In  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  church,  still  use  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  bretliren  who 
have  already  assisted  you.  Let  that  which  is  alleged  against  tlie  o£fend- 
ing  brother  be  distinctly  defined.  Show,  in  your  complaint  (which  onght 
of  course  to  be  in  writing),  what  specific  offences  the  accused  has  com- 
mitted against  you,  so  that  ho  may  know,  and  the  church  may  know, 
w^hat  it  is  which  you  are  to  prove,  and  against  which  he  must  defend  him- 
self. Let  your  complaint  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  elders,  that  they 
may  advise  you  of  any  mistake  which  you  may  have  committed,  or  of  wj 
thing  which  you  may  have  left  undone.  And  if,  even  at  this  stage,  a 
reconciliation  can  be  effected,  by  their  mediation,  or  in  any  other  way,  so 
much  the  better ;  the  great  point  is  secured  ;  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  the  necessity  remains,  let  it  come  before  the  church  ;  and  let  the 
church  use  their  united  endeavours  to  heal  the  difficulty.  Pcrha|)8  the 
offender  may  now  bo  won  over  to  a  new  spirit.  Let  the  trial  be  made. 
Let  him  be  admonished  and  pleaded  with  by  the  assembled  brotheAiood, 
speaking  through  their  elders.  Try  it  diligently  and  thoroughly.  Per- 
haps he  may  be  gained. 

4.  But  if  all  is  in  vain,  then  comes  the  last  resort.     **'  If  he  neglect  to 
T  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  t\\ee  «a  ^  Vve^\>\«ii  isvvel  vcA  ^  ^ohlican." 
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'■•  He  18  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  among  the  faithful.  He  has  shown  that 
''  ke  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  none  of  his ;  and  what  remuns  but 
'  ttai  he  be  regarded  and  treated  accordingly  ?  The  church  is  to  ezcludo 
'  liiin  from  its  fellowship.* 

''       Among  the  Congregationalists,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  in  that 

'  aioDple  and  plain  fonn,  which  is  indicated  by  the  apostle  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  11th  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Only 

•  g-      ^**  '  those  who  have  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  having 

before  the  congregation  assented  to  the  articles  of  faith  held  by 

the  church,  and  owned  its  covenant,  are  considered  as  entitled  to  a  scat  at 

.    the  sacrament  table.     To  such,  afler  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of 

Inread  and  wine,  by  the  prayers  of  the  officiating  minister,  are  these 

elements  administered,  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  of  the  church. 

Among  the  Congregationalists,  the  rite  of  baptism  is  administered  only 
to  professed  believers  and  to  their  children.  Since  the  ^'  half-way  prao- 
Bk  tUm.  ^^^  ^^  ceased,  the  children  of  a  household  are  recognised  as 
^  having  a  right  to  the  seal  of  the  covenant  only  through  the  faith 
ef  their  parents,  or  of  one  of  them,  except  where  they  are  of  suitable  age 
to  profess  religion,  on  their  own  account.  When  the  ordinance  is  admi- 
nistered, it  is  almost  always  by  sprinkling  or  a£fusion.  In  some  cases 
when  it  has  been  wished  by  the  adult  applicant,  plunging  lias  been 
adopted,  after  the  manner  of  the  Baptists. 

The  manrii^  ceremony  among  the  Congregationalists  is  performed  in 
a  very  simple  and  decent  manner.  After  the  publication  of  bans,  in  con- 
_  .  formity  to  the  civil  statute,  the  parties  commonly  invite  their 
^^^  minister  to  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  lady,  where  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  are  assembled,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the 
company,  take  upon  them  the  marriage  vow  from  the  lips  of  the  minister, 
according  to  the  particular  form  which  he  pleases  to  adopt.  This  form  is 
always  concise,  expressive,  and  proper.  The  whole  transaction  is  conse- 
crated by  prayers,  commonly  one  before  the  administration  of  the  covenant 
and  another  after  it. 

Their  funerals  are  conducted  after  the  model  of  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness by  which  all  their  other  religious  ceremonies  are  distinguished.  At 
F  nomlB  ^^  ^'™^  ^^  interment,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  by  invitation, 
attends  either  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  or  at  the  church, 
where  he  meets  the  relatives  and  neighbours,  and  offers  prayer  suited  to 
the  occasion,  after  which  the  corpse  is  carried  away,  attended  by  the 
mourners  and  such  of  the  assembly  as  choose,  to  the  public  burying- 
ground,  where  it  is  consigned  to  the  grave.  In  some  places  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  officiating  clergyman  to  make  a  short  address  to  the  people, 
^ther  before  or  after  the  body  is  interred. 

A  late  writer  holds  the  following  language  as  to  the  distinctive  prin- 

DittiDctiye    ciples  of  Oongregationalisnu     ] .  Congregationalism  is  distin- 

prinriples  of    guished  from  all  sorts  of  prelacy,  Roman,  Oriental,  English, 

Congngitkm-  mj^  Wesleyan,  by  the  principle  that  all  Christ's  servants  in 

^  '*™'  the  work  of  the  gospel  are  equal  in  rank. 

2.  It  is  distinguished  from  Episcopacy  and  Presb3rterianism,  by  tkc 

*  Bacon*f  Church  Mui\kiL 
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principle  tlmt  the  only  organised  chardi  is  a  pirtieiilar  dbvroli,  a 
gatiou  of  believers  statedly  meeting  in  one  place.      A  proTineU 
national  church,  inclading  many  particular  charchea,  and  goremed  \f 
general  officers,  has  no  place  in  the  Congregational  syrtem. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  forementioned  aystemai  by  tlie  piimiyb 
iliat  all  church  power  resides  in  the  church,  and  not  in  church  offioen ;  mk 
resides  in  each  particular  churdi  directly  and  cMriginally,  by  wtiieeC  tfe 
express  or  implied  compact  of  its  members,  and  not  traditionaDy,  or  Igr 
Tirtue  of  any  authority  derived  by  succession  from  some  higher  bolf, 
ecclesiastical  or  clerical. 

4.  It  is  disUnguished  frx>m  strict  Independency  by  the  principle  of  iht 
communion  of  churches. 

5.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  S3rstem  of  the  Baptist  choiches,  by  tbs 
principle  of  the  right  of  believing  parents  to  dedicate  their  infimt  d^Una 
to  God  in  baptism  ;  by  the  principle  that  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  iftii 
not  material  how  much  water  is  used,  or  whether  the  wat^  is  ai^>lied  to 
the  person  or  the  person  to  the  water ;  and  by  the  primsiple  of  open 
communion  with  all  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  being  ChrisCli 
disciples. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  Congregational  System  and  the 
Presbyterian,  two  points  may  be  stated  more  distinctiy. 

I.  A  Congregational  church,  like  a  Presbyterian  dmrch,  may  have  its 
ruling  elders;  but  while  the  Presbyterian  sjrstem  makes  tiie  dden 
accountable,  not  to  the  church,  but  to  some  ^^  superior  judioatore,"  Cosh 
gregationalism  permits  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  dimtb, 
without  the  distinct  consent  of  the  brotherhood. 

3.  A  Congregational  church  may  hold  communion  and  interconrse  wiik 
sister  churches  by  means  of  such  bodies  as  presbyteries  and  synods ;  but» 
while  Presbyterianism  regards  these  bodies  as  ^'  judicatures,"  ^^  courts  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  having  authority  to  decide  all  controversies  jadi^ 
cially,  and  to  '^  send  down  "  their  injunctions  to  the  churches, — Congrega- 
tionalism must  needs  regard  them  only  as  meetings  for  intercourse  and  com- 
munion, as  councils  to  advise  and  persuade  in  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  as  means  of  keeping  up  a  common  feeling  among  the  neighbouring 
and  the  distant  members  of  the  great  union.  Congregationalism  acknow- 
ledges no  power  over  the  churches  but  the  power  of  light  and  lovb.* 

SEC.  VIII.— BAPTISTS. 

The  members  of  this  denomination  are  distinguished  from  all  other  pro- 
fessing Christians,  by  their  opinions  respecting  the  ordinance  of  Christian 

How  aistin-  ^^ptism.  Conceiving  that  positive  institutions  cannot  be 
guithed  from  established  by  analogical  reasoning,  but  depend  on  the  will  of 
other  denomi-  ^he  Saviour,  revealed  in  eapress  precepts^  and  that  apostolical 
Da  ons.  example  illustrative  of  this  is  the  rule  of  duty,  they  differ  fram 

their  Christian  brethren  with  regard  both  to  the  sidyedi  and  the  fnode  of 
baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  stdjecUy  firom  the  command  which  Christ  gave 
^fter   his  resurrection,  and  in  which  baptism  is  mentioned  as  com^- 

*  B«eou*ft  CWic^i  lILvAni^. 
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-•'•■'  fueni  to  failk  in  the  gotpel^  they  conceive  them    to    be  those,   and 
g  . .         thoie  cnlvy  ¥rho  believe  what  the  apostles  were  then  enjoined  to 
preach, 
^        With  respect  to  the  modey  they  affirm,  that,  instead  of  sprinkling  or 
pouring,  the  person  ought  to  be  immereed  in  the  water,  referring 
*  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  observing  that  the  baptizer  as  well  as 
'    'the  baptized  having  ^one  down  into  the  water,  the  latter  is  baptized  in  it^ 
:    and  both  come  up  otU  o/it.  They  say,  that  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan^  and 
that  Jesus,  after  being  baptized,  came  up  out  of  it.     Believers  are  said  aUo 
lo  be  *'  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  deaths  wherein  also  they  are  risen 
with  him  :*  and  the  Baptists  insist,  that  this  is  a  doctrinal  allusion  incom- 
patible with  any  other  mode. 

But  they  say,  that  their  views  of  this  institution  are  much  more  con- 
-firmed,  and  may  be  better  understood,  by  studying  its  nature  and  import. 
They  consider  it  as  an  impressive  emblem  of  that,  by  which  their  sins  are 
remitted  or  washed  away,  and  of  that  on  account  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given  to  those  who  obey  the  Messiah.  In  other  words,  they  view 
Ohristian  baptism  as  a  figurative  representation  of  that  which  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  is  in  testimony.  To  this  the  mind  of  the  baptized  is  therefore 
naturally  led,  while  spectators  arc  to  consider  him  as  professing  his  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  his  subjection  to  the  Redeemer.  The  Baptists,  there- 
fore, would  say,  that  none  ought  to  bo  baptized,  except  those  who  seem 
to  believe  this  gospel ;  and  that  immersion  is  not  properly  a  mode  of  bap- 
tism, but  baptism  itself. 

Thus  the  English  and  most  foreign  Baptists  consider  a  personal  profes- 
9ion  of  faith  J  and  an  immersion  in  water,  as  essential  to  baptism.  The 
profession  of  faith  is  generally  made  before  the  congregation,  at  a  church- 
meeting.  On  these  occasions  some  have  a  creed,  to  which  they  expect  the 
taindidate  to  assent,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  conversion ; 
but  others  require  only  a  profession  of  his  faith  as  a  Christian.  The 
former  generally  consider  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  which  initiates  persons 
into  a  particular  church  ;  and  they  say  that,  without  breach  of  Christian 
liberty,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  an  agreement  in  articles  of  faith  in 
their  own  societies.  The  latter  think,  that  baptism  initiates  merely  into 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  therefore  say,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  require  an  assent  to  their  creed  from  such  as  do  not  intend  to 
join  their  communion ;  and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  quote  tlie 
baptism  of  the  eunuch,  in  the  eiglith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Baptists  are  divided  into  the  General^  who  are  Arminians,  and  the 
Particular^  who  are  Calvinists.  Some  of  both  classes  allow  mixed  com- 
riM«!«  munion^  by  which  is  understood,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  on  the  profession  of  their  faith 
(but  in  their  infancy,  which  they  themselves  deem  valid),  may  sit  down 
at  the  Lord's  table  along  with  those  who  have  been  thus  baptized.  This 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  on  the  subject. 

Some  of  both  classes  of  Baptists  are,  at  the  same  time,  Sabbatarians^ 
and,  with  the  Jews,  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  sabbath. 
This  has  been  adopted  by  them,  from  a  persuasion  that  all  tVv^  t^w  ^q\sv- 
mandments  are  in  their  nature  strictly  moral,  and  t\\a\.  \X\q  v\^*a(ixN\^\:L^e  ^ 
the  seveoth  day  wa$  Dcrcr  abrogated  or  repealed  \>y  ovlt  ^N\wk\  ^x  \s 
spostlee. 
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In  diidrch-goTernment,  the  BaptiBU  i&ffst  little  from  the 
except  that,  in  some  of  their  chnrohet,  the  Beptiite  have  time 
orders  of  ministers,  who  are  separately  ordained,  and  to  the  hq[)MSk  d 
whom  they  give  the  name  of  fVMMMi^wrs^  to  the  eeooad  ibuU  of  Mm%  mi 
to  the  third  that  of  deacom.  With  reject  to  exoommmiisatisBk  ihf 
seem  closely  to  follow  our  Savionx^s  directions  in  the  eightesafh 
of  St.  Matthew'*s  gospel,  which  they  apply  to  difiranooe  beti 
viduals :  and  if  any  man  be  guilty  of  soandalons  immorality,  thsgf  i 
him  from  the  brotherhood  or  fellowship  oi  the  diaroh.  like  Ae 
Protestant  dissenters,  the  Baptists  reoeiTO  the  Lord's  Sopper  aittiag  it  s 
common  table,  and  giving  the  elements  one  to  another. 

The  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  Irebnd,  HoUand,  Germany,  tiie  VtM 
States  of  America,  Upper  Canada,  &o.,  are  divided,  aa  has  been  afacalf 
observed,  into  two  distinct  dauef^  or  societies,  the  Partienhtf  or  Osbia- 
istic,  and  the  Cteneral  or  Arminian  Baptists.  The  fermer  axe  said  tofcs 
much  more  numerous  than  the  lattor. 

The  father  of  the  General  Baptists  was  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  at  int 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  resigning  hh  livii^  ht  wcil 
over  to  Holland,  where  his  Baptist  principles  mm  warmly  opposed  bf 
Messrs.  Ainsworth  and  Robinson,  of  whom  the  former  was  peirt«  of  tht 
Brownists,  or  Independents,  at  Amsterdam^  and  the  latter  of  those  at 
Leyden.  As  Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  that  any  one  at  the  time  was  daljr 
qualified  to  administer  the  ordinanoo  of  baptism,  he  biqptiaed  himasl^  ml 
hence  was  denominated  a  re-hc^tiiL  He  afterwards  adopted  the 
nian  doctrines ;  and, in  1611,  the  General  Bap&tspublished  a 
of  Faith,  which  diverges  much  further  from  Calvinism  than  those  nHio 
now  called  Arminians  would  approve.  A  considerable  number  of  then 
have  embraced  Unitarianism.  On  this  account,  several  of  their  ministcn 
and  churches,  who  disapprove  of  those  principles,  have,  within*  the  last 
fifty  years,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  connexion,  called  The  AW 
Astociation.  The  churches  in  this  union  keep  up  a  friendly  acquiuntsnce, 
in  some  outward  things,  with  those  from  whom  they  have  separated ;  bat 
in  things  more  essential,  and  particularly  as  to  the  changing  of  ministent, 
and  the  admission  of  members,  they  disclaim  any  connexion. 

Dr.  Evans,  from  the  late  Mr.  Robinsons  History  of  Baptism,  has  given 
the  following  animated  account  of  this  practice  of  adult  baptism : — *'*'  Not 
many  years  ago,  at  Whittlesford,  seven  miles  from  Csm- 
mii^tcred  "^^   bridge,  forty-eight  persons  were  baptized  in  that  ford  <rf  the 
river  from  which  the  village  takes  its  name.     At  ten  o'clock 
of  a  very  fine  morning  in  May,  about  1500  people  of  different  ranks  assem- 
bled together.     At  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew 
Gifford,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  sub-librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  teacher  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle-street,  London, 
ascended  a  movable  pulpit  in  a  large  open  court-yard,  near  the  river,  and 
adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.     Bound  him  stood  the 
congregation ;  people  on  horseback,  in  coaches,  and  in  carts,  formed  the 
outside  semicircle ;  many  other  persons  sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  houses, 
the  sashes  being  open;    all  were  uncovered,  and  there  was  a  profound 
oe.     The  doctor  first  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  the  congregation  snog, 
be  prayed.    Prayer  ended,  \ie  iooY  craX.  ^  ^ v?i  "X^Xjia&nol^  mod  rn^ 
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•  his  text — /  indied  txyftize  you  viih  water  unto  repentance.     He  observed, 

•  that  the  force  of  the  preposition  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  transhttors, 
mud  that  the  true  reading  was — I  indeed  baptize  or  dip  you  in  water  €U  or 
upon  repentance ;  wliich  sense  he  confirmed  by  the  forty-first  verse  of  the 

:  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  other  passages.  Then  he  spoke  as  most 
'  Baptists  do  on  tliese  occasions,  concerning  the  nature^  subject^  mode^  and  end 
of  this  ordinance.  He  closed,  by  contrasting  the  doctrine  of  infant-sprinkling 
with  that  of  believers'  bnptism,  which  being  a  part  of  Christian  obedience, 
was  supported  by  divine  promises,  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  all 
good  men  might  depend.  After  the  sermon  he  read  another  hymn  and 
prayed,  and  then  came  down.  Then  tlie  candidates  for  baptism  retired,  to 
prepare  themselves. 

^^  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  administrator,  who  that  day  was  a 
nephew  of  the  doctor's,  and  admirably  qualified  for  the  work,  in  a  long 
black  gown  of  fine  baize,  without  a  hat,  with  a  small  New  Testament  in 
his  hand,  came  down  to  the  river-side,  accompanied  by  several  Baptist 
ministers  and  deacons  of  their  churches,  and  the  persons  to  be  baptized. 
The  men  came  first,  two  and  two,  without  hats,  and  dressed  as  usual, 
except  that,  instead  of  coats,  each  had  on  a  long  white  baize  gown,  tied 
round  the  waist  with  a  sash.  Such  as  had  no  hair,  wore  white  cotton  or 
linen  caps.  The  women  followed  the  men,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  neat, 
clean,  and  plain,  and  their  gowns  white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was  said,  the 
garments  had  knobs  of  lead  at  bottom,  to  make  them  sink.  Each  had  a 
long  silk  cloak  hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  broad  riband  tied  over 
her  gown  beneath  the  breast,  and  a  hat  on  her  head.  They  all  ranged 
themselves  around  the  administrator  at  the  water  side.  A  great  number 
of  spectators  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides ;  some  had 
climbed  and  sat  on  the  trees,  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and 
all  behaved  with  a  decent  seriousness,  which  did  honour  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  good  manners  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  free  constitution  of 
this  country.  First,  the  administrator  read  a  hymn,  which  the  people 
sung.  Then  he  read  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  read  in  the  Greek 
church  on  the  same  occasion,  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch, 
beginning  at  the  23rd  verse,  and  ending  with  the  39th.  About  ten  mi- 
nutes he  stood  expounding  the  verses,  and  then  taking  one  of  the  men  by 
the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  water,  saying,  as  he  went,  '  See  here  ii  teater, 
what  doth  hinder  f  If  thou  belietest  with  all  thine  hearty  thou  mayeet  be 
baptized.'  When  he  came  to  a  sufiicicnt  depth,  he  stopped,  and  with  the 
utmost  composure  placing  himself  on  the  left  hand  of  the  man,  his  face 
being  towards  the  man's  shoulder,  he  put  his  right  hand  between  his 
shoulders  behind,  gathering  into  it  a  little  of  the  gown  for  hold ;  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  he  tlirusted  into  the  sash  before,  and  the  man  putting 
his  thumbs  into  that  hand,  he  locked  all  together,  by  closing  his  hand. 
Then  he  deliberately  said,  ^  1  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of 
the  Sony  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet ;  and  while  he  uttered  these  words,  standing 
wide,  he  gently  leaned  him  backward  and  dipped  him  once.  As  soon  as  he 
had  raised  him,  a  person  in  a  boat  fastened  there  for  the  purpose,  took  hold 
of  the  roan's  hand,  wiped  his  face  with  a  napkin,  and  led  him  a  few  ste^ 
to  another  attendant,  who  then  gave  his  arm^  waXke^  ^nV^i  \\vBBi  Va  ^ 

•  house,  andMamatedbhn  to  dress.    There  were  many  vaL^m^^^^^'^%>^ 
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like  the  primitive  susoeptony  aanited  during  the  whole  Mrtioe.  Iknhft 
of  the  men  followed  the  first,  and  woe  baptised  in  like  manner.  Ate 
them  the  women  were  haptiaed.  A  female  friend  look  off  at  the 
ride  the  hat  and  cloak.  A  deacon  of  thechnzdi  led  one  to  tlie 
tor  and  another  from  him;  anda  woman  at  the  water-ride  took  eeeli  ai 
came  out  of  the  river,  and  conducted  her  to  the  apartment  in  the 
where  they  dressed  themselves.  When  all  were  baptiaedy  the 
ooming  up  out  of  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  ride,  g»Te  a  short 
tation  on  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  obedience  to  diTine 
and  then,  vrith  the  usual  benediction,  dismissed  the  assemfaljr.  AboatUf 
an  hour  after,  the  men  newly-baptiaed,  having  dressed  themaelves^  weal 
fix>m  their  room  into  a  large  hall  in  the  house,  where  they  were  praweilf 
joined  by  the  women,  who  came  from  their  apartments  to  the  same  phea 
Then  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  administmtcr,  who  wae  dresring  in  hb 
apartment,  to  inform  him  they  waited  tot  him*  He  preaently  csafl^ 
and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  closed  the  whole  by  a  ihsrt 
discourse  on  the  blesrings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  aoffiriency  sf 
Scripture,  the  pleasures  of  a  good  conscience,  the  importance  of  a  holy 
life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality.  This  they  call  a  pabSs 
baptism." 

A  more  private  baptism,  adds  JDr.  Evans,  takes  place  after  a  sinibr 
manner  in  bapHHeriety  which  are  in  or  near  the  places  of  worship :  thai 
every  convenience  is  afforded  for  the  purpose.  This,  indeed^  is  now  tbs 
most  common  way  of  administering  the  ordinance  among  the  Baptiili^ 
either  with  the  attendance  of  firiends,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  oongrega- 
tion.  Such  is  baptism  by  immernon ;  and  thus  conducted,  it  mint  bs 
pronounced  significant  in  its  nature,  and  impresrive  in  its  tendency. 


SEC.  IX.— METHODISTS. 

Methodist,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  religious  community,  is 
now  universally  understood  as  designating  thp  followers  of  the  ^mous 

.  .       Mr.  John  Wesley.     In  November,  1729,  Mr.  Wesley,  being  then 

"8f^  a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  his 
brother,  Mr.  Morgan,  Commoner  of.  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  Kirkman  of 
Merton  College,  set  apart  some  evenings  for  reading  the  original  Scriptures, 
and  prayer.  Sometime  after  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Ingham  of  Queen's 
College,  Mr.  Brougbton  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  James  Hervoy  ;  and  in  173S, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  George  Whitefield.  They  soon  began  to  leave 
occasionally  the  more  private  fellowship  meeting,  to  visit  the  prisoners  in 
the  castle,  and  the  sick  poor  in  the  town.  They  also  instituted  a  fond 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  support  which  they  abridged  all  superfluitiefli 
and  even  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  private  meetings  became 
more  and  more  of  a  religious  character.  They  observed  the  fosts  of  the 
ancient  church  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  communicated  once  a 
week.  "  We  were  now,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  fifteen  in  number,  all  of  one 
heart  and  of  one  mind."  Their  strict  deportment  soon  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  college  censors  and  students,  who  branded  them  with  many 
opprobrious  epithets,  such  as  Sacramentarians,  the  Godly  Club,  and  after* 

«rds  Methodittt. 
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"  '  Whatever  efieci  obloquy  might  have  upon  some  of  the  members  of  this 
:  aeleGt  class,  Mr.  John  Wesley,  as  well  as  his  brother,  and  several  others, 
'  remained  unshaken.  He  puzzled  his  opponents  with  questions  concerning 
i  the  reasonableness  of  his  conduct.  He  did  more ;  ho  confounded  them  by 
.  a  aniform  regularity  of  life,  and  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  his  studies. 
:  lir.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  actWe  members,  was  soon  after  this  removed 
by  death ;  occasioned,  according  to  tlie  representation  of  enemies,  by 
fiuiing  and  excessive  austerities.  His  character  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wesley,  junior,  in  a  poetic  tribute  to  his  memory,  under  this  text,  from 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  *'^  We  fools  accounted  his  life  madness."  In  the 
spring  of  1735,  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  called  to  attend  his  dying  father, 
who  desired  him  to  present  to  Queen  Caroline  a  book  he  had  just  finished. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  went  to  London  on  this  account,  where 
he  was  strongly  solicited  by  Dr.  Burton,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  new 
colony  at  Georgia,  to  go  there  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  At  first  he  per- 
emptorily refused.  He  particularly  mentioned  the  grief  it  would  occasion 
to  his  widowed  mother.  The  case  being  referred  to  her,  she  is  said  to 
have  made  this  reply  :  Had  I  twenty  sons,  I  should  rejoice  that  they  were 
all  80  employed,  though  I  should  never  see  them  more.  His  way  appeared 
now  plain ;  and  he  made  arrangements  for  this  enterprise.  On  Tuesday, 
October  14th,  1735,  he  set  off  from  London  for  Qravesend,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Delamotte,  and  his  brother  Charles,  to  embark  for 
Georgia.  There  were  six-and-twcuty  Germans  on  board,  members  of  the 
3Ioravian  church,  with  whose  Christian  deportment  Mr.  Wesley  was 
much  struck,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  leam  the  German  language, 
in  order  to  converse  with  them.  The  Moravian  bishop  and  two  others 
of  his  society  began  to  leam  English.  He  now  began  to  preach  extem- 
pore,, which  he  afterwards  made  his  constant  practice  during  his  life,  and 
yet  he  wrote  much. 

The  piety  and  devotion  which  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  companions  mani- 
fested diuring  the  voyage  was  highly  commendable,  and  indicated  a  becom- 
ing impression  of  the  importance  of  their  undertaking ;  but,  owing  to  some 
disagreeable  circitmstances,  Mr.  John  Wesley  returned  to  England,  without 
having  made  much  progress  in  the  proposed  object,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  valued  firiend  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  who  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the 
7th  May,  1738,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Delamotte  and  many  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  hearers.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  success  which  attended 
Mr.Whitefield'^s  labours  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  laboiured  with  great 
zeal,  and  was  so  far  honoured  as  to  be  made  useful.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  close  of  the  same  year  to  receive  priest's  orders.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1739,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  and  immediately  began  his  spi- 
ritual labours,  which  he  continued  as  he  passed  through  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  being  attended  by  con- 
siderable audiences.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Savannah,  he  found  the  colony 
almost  deserted,  which  moved  him  to  carry  into  effect  his  scheme  of  building 
an  orphan-house,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  completed  through  his 
exertions,  and  the  liberal  donations  of  his  friends.  Upon  his  third  visit  to 
the  western  continent,  he  took  a  voyage  to  the  Bermuda  Islands^  wI\<^t^ 
his  ministry  was  successfully  attended,  and  80TOecoi\lfiW\Aox»v£v^*2kVst\v>* 
orphaD'houso  at  Saraanab.  Upon  his  sixth  voyage  to  Oeot^^^V^  x;i5»v^w 
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the  thanks  of  the  goyernar  and  prinoipal  people  for  tlie  ndTantige  vlUk 
the  colony  had  deriTed  from  hia  benevolent  ezertioii8»  a  cinmmitoBeeiAii^ 
tends  greatly  to  vindicate  the  cliaracfter  of  this  nngvLar  mnn^  fipomtibefHy 
ui\just  reproach  of  avarice  which  was  frequently  thrown  opoo  fain,  h 
1769,  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  America;  biit»  alllion^lii 
labours  were  so  extensive,  he  formed  no  separate  oongrcgntioii.  In  is 
intervals  of  his  visits  to  America,  he  frequently  made  toon  to  fifintfasi 
and  Ireland,  where  he  attracted  numerous  assemUieB,  and  always  mails 
powerful  impresnon  by  his  eloquence ;  but  having  difiered  in  ikiiCiisJ 
sentiment  from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  never  baring  formed  the  idea  of  asipa> 
rate  association  of  itinerants  and  of  members,  he  can  aoaraely  be  iwiiiniliBi4 
as  the  head  of  any  party. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  Mr.  Wesley  is  considered  the  fiiiher  of  the  Mctbil- 
ists.  On  his  return  to  England,,  he  was  inrited  to  preach  in  sevent 
churches,  but  the  concourse  of  people  who  followed  him  was  so  great,  ^kti 
the  churches  in  general  were  i^ut  against  him.  His  converts  at  leigtli 
began  to  form  themselves  into  a  little  society  which  has  proved  the  gens 
of  a  religious  community  more  extended  perhaps  than  almost  any  other, 
and  surprisingly  adapted  by  means  of  its  regulations  to  increase  sal 
endure.* 

In  respect  to  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  it  may  h$ 
observed,  that  they  maintain  the  total  foil  of  man  in  Adani»  and  his  vtte 


jy^^       inability  to  recover  himself  or  to  take  one  step  towards  ins 

recovery,  ^^  without  the  grace  of  God  preventing  him,  that  hs 

may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  him,  when  he  has  that  good  wiH* 

2.  They  are  sometimes  called  ArminianMy  and  hold  general  redemptioe. 
They  assert  *^  that  Christ,  by  the  ^^race  of  Qod,  tasted  death  for  evay 
man."     This  yrocd  they  call/re^,  as  extending  itself /reefy  to  alL 

3.  They  hold  Justification  by  Faith.  *'  Justification,"  says  Mr.  Wesley, 
*'  sometimes  means  our  acquittal  at  the  last  day.     But  this  is  altogether 
out  of  the  present  question ;  for  that  justification  whereof  our  articles  and 
homilies  speak,  signifies  present  forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,  and  conse- 
quently acceptance  with  God,  who  therein  declares  his  righteousness,  or 
justice  and  mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  that  are  past,  saying, 
I  will  be  merciful  to  thy  unrighteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  I  wUl 
remember  no  more.     I  believe  the  condition  of  this  is  faith,  (Rom.  It. 
5,  Sec)  I  mean,  not  only,  that  without  faith  we  cannot  be  justified;  bat, 
also,  that  as  soon  as  any  one  has  true  foith,  in  that  moment  he  is  justified. 
Faith,  in  general,  is  a  divine  supernatural  evidence,  or  conviction,  of  things 
not  seen,  not  discoverable  by  our  bodily  senses,  as  being  either  past,  future, 
or  spiritual.  Justifying  faith  implies,  not  only  a  dirine  eridence,  or  convic- 
tion, that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  but  a 
sure  trust  and  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  my  sins  ;  that  he  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me.     And  the  moment  a  penitent  sinner  believes 
this,  God  pardons  and  absolves  him." 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  vritness  of  the  Spirit,  says,  **  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  tho 
Spirit  of  God  directly  vritnesses  to  my  spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ; 

*  New  Ed\u\>UTi\i  E.iic.  -,  «t\>.  H«\\xq^\%\a. 
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"-i-  ihat  Jesus  Christ  hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me ;  that  all  mj 
'1  mna  are  blotted  out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God.  The  manner 
I  how  the  divine  testimony  is  manifested  to  the  heart,  I  do  not  take  upon 
r.  me  to  explain.  But  the  fact  we  know,  namely,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
:  does  give  a  believer  such  a  testimony  of  his  adoption,  that  while  it  is  pre- 
;  tent  to  the  soul,  he  can  no  more  doubt  the  reality  of  his  sonship,  than  he 
can  doubt  the  shining  of  the  sun,  while  he  stands  in  the  full  blaase  of  his 
beams." 

4.  The  Methodists  maintain,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Jesos 
Christ,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  their  privilege  to  arrive 
at  that  maturity  in  grace,  and  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  which 
excludes  sin  from  the  heart,  and  fills  it  with  perfect  love  to  God  and 
man.     This  they  denominate  ChrUtian  perfection.^ 

A  number  of  societies,  united  together,  form  what  is  called  a  circuit. 
A  circuit  generally  includes  a  large  market-town,  and  the  circumjacent 
^  villages,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles.     To  one  circuit, 

two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four,  preachers,  are  appointed,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  the  superintendant ;  and  this  is  the  sphere  of  their  labour 
for  at  least  one  year,  but  generally  not  more  than  two  years.  Once  a 
quarter,  the  preachers  meet  all  the  classes,  and  speak  personally  to  each 
member.  Those  who  have  walked  orderly  the  preceding  quarter  then 
receive  a  ticket.  These  tickets  are  in  some  respects  aiialogous  to  the 
tesseras  of  the  ancients,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  commendatory 
letters  spoken  of  by  the  apostle.  Their  chief  use  is  to  prevent  imposture. 
After  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  a  meeting  is  held,  consisting  of  all  the 
preachers,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit.  At  this  meeting,  the 
stewards  deliver  tiieir  collections  to  a  circuit  steward,  and  every  thing 
relating  to  temporal  matters  is  publicly  settled.  At  tins  meeting  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  are  proposed,  and  the  stewards,  after  officiating  a 
definite  period,  are  changed.  It  is  superior  to  a  leader's  meeting,  and  is 
called  a  quarterly  meeting. 

A  number  of  these  circuits,  from  five  to  ten,  more  or  fewer,  according 
to  their  extent,  form  a  district,  the  preachers  of  which  meet  annually. 
Every  district  has  a  chairman,  who  fixes  the  time  of  meeting.  These 
assemblies  have  authority,  1.  To  try  and  suspend  preachers  who  are  found 
immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  deficient  in  abilities ;  2.  To  decide  con- 
cerning tbe  building  of  chapels ;  3.  To  examine  the  demands  from  the 
circuits  respecting  the  support  of  the  preachers,  and  of  their  families  ;  and, 
4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  attend  and  form  a  committee,  four  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in  order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the 
stations  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  judgment  of  this  meeting  is  conclusive 
until  conference,  to  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  a  hundred  of  the 
senior  travelling  preachers,  in  consequence  of  a  deed  of  declaration  executed 
^    .  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  enrolled  in  chancery.     But,  generally 

speaking,  the  conference  is  composed  of  the  preachers  elected  at 
the  preceding  district-meetings  as  representatives ;  of  the  other  superintend- 
ants  of  the  districts ;  and  of  every  preacher  who  chooses  to  attend ;  all  oC 
— — —    ■■  ■       *  ■  ■     -       J — - —  " 
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them  (except  the  probationers)  haTing  an  equal  right  to  ToCfl^  &e. 
they  belong  to  the  hundred  or  not.  At  the  conferenoe^  erefj  pwadwrt 
chfljucter  undergoes  the  strictest'  scmUny ;  and  if  aajr  cliaige  be  pmvd 
against  him,  he  is  punished  accordingly.  The  preadMn  wee  also  stationrij 
the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  meetings  reviewed,  and  the  stele  of  tfe 
connexion  at  large  is  considered.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  tbe  Methol- 
istSy  oTer  ¥rhich  there  is  no  control,  and  from  whose  deciaioos  there  ii  as 
appeal.  The  conference  is  held  in  London,  at  Leeds,  Briatol,  Ifsnihsif', 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  places  in  rotation. 

Class  Meetings  are  each  composed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  penoii%  oai 
of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  "When  they  assemble,  which  is  once  a  week, 
r^i  ^  ^  ^0  leader  gives  out  a  -few  verses  of  a  bynm,  whUi  thw 
^  jom  m  singing.  He  then  makes  a  short  prayer  ;  after  wnich 
he  converses  with  each  member  respecting  Christian  experience,  givei 
suitable  advice  to  all,  and  concludes  by  singing  and  praying. 

Band  Meetings  consist  of  about  four  or  five  members,  who  are  neariy  of 
the  same  age,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances,  and  of  the  same  sex,  wbo 
Band  M  tin  ™^^  together  ouce  a  week,  in  order  to  speak  their  miods 
^*  more  freely  than  it  would  be  agreeable  to  do  in  a  promis- 
cuous assembly  of  members,  such  as  a  class  meeting.  The  meeting  b 
conducted  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  a  class  meeting.  At  stated 
periods,  those  who  meet  in  these  private  bands,  meet  all  together,  formiiig 
a  public  or  select  band,  when,  after  singing  and  prayer,  any  of  the  mem- 
h&cs  are  at  liberty  to  rise  and  speak  their  experience.  After  a  few  of  them 
have  spoken,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is  concluded  by  singing  and  prayer. 

The  design  of  meeting  in  the  Band  society  is  to  obey  that  command  of 
of  God,  *'  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another, 
that  you  may  be  healed."     To  this  end,  we  intend, 

1 .  To  meet  once  a  week,  at  the  least. 

2.  To  come  punctually  at  the  hour  appointed,  without  some  ]>articular 
reason. 

3.  To  begin,  those  of  us  who  arc  present,  exactly  at  the  hour,  with 
singing  or  prayer. 

4.  To  speak  each  of  us  in  order,  freely  and  plainly,  the  true  state  of  our 
souls^  with  the  faults  we  have  committed  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and 
the  temptations  we  have  felt  since  our  last  meeting. 

5.  To  end  every  meeting  with  prayer,  suited  to  the  state  of  esch 
person  present. 

6.  To  desire  some  person  among  us  to  speak  his  own  state  first,  and 
then  to  ask  the  rest  in  order,  as  many  and  as  searching  questions  as  may 
be,  concerning  their  state,  sins,  and  temptations. 

Some  of  the  questions  proposed  to  every  one  before  he  is  admitted 
among  us,  may  be  to  this  effect. 

L  Have  you  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins  ? 

2.  Have  you  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

3.  Have  you  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  with  your  spirit,  that  you  are 
a  child  of  God  ? 

4.  Is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  your  heart  ? 

6.  Has  no  sin,  inward  or  outward,  dominion  over  you  ? 
^.  Do  you  desire  to  be  told  ol  your  tawWal 
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..      7«  Do  you  desire  to  be  told  of  all  your  faults,  and  that  plain  and  home  ? 

8.  Do  you  desire  that  every  one  of  us  should  tell  you,  firom  time  to 
.  time,  whatsoever  is  in  his  heart  concerning  you  ? 

9.  Consider !  Do  you  desire  we  should  tell  you  whatsoever  we  think, 
whatsoever  we  fear,  whatsoever  we  hear,  concerning  you  ? 

10.  Do  yon  desire  that  in  doing  this,  we  should  come  as  close  as  possi- 
ble ;  that  we  should  cut  to  the  quick,  and  search  your  heart  to  the  bottom  ? 

11.  Is  it  your  desire  and  design  to  be,  on  this  and  all  other  occasions, 
entirely  open,  so  as  to  speak  everything  that  is  in  yonr  heart  without 
deception,  without  disguise,  and  without  reserve  ? 

Any  of  the  preceding  questions  may  be  asked  as  occasion  may  offer : 
the  following  at  every  meeting : — 

1 .  What  known  sins  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting  ? 

2.  What  temptations  have  you  met  with  ? 

3.  How  was  you  delivered  ? 

4.  What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of  which  you  doubt 
whether  it  be  sin  or  not  ? 

5.  Have  you  nothing  you  desire  to  keep  secret  ? 

Ton  are  supposed  to  have  the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world.  To 
yon  therefore  it  is  not  grievous,  carefully  to  abstain  from  doing  eviL  In 
particular, 

1.  Neither  to  buy  or  sell  anything  at  all  on  the  Lord's  day. 

2.  To  taste  no  spirituous  liquor,  or  dram  of  any  kind,  unless  prescribed 
by  a  physician. 

3.  To  be  at  a  word  both  in  buying  and  selling. 

4.  To  pawn  nothing,  no,  not  to  save  life. 

5.  Not  to  mention  the  fault  of  any  behind  his  back,  and  to  stop  those  - 
short  that  do. 

6.  To  wear  no  needless  ornaments,  such  as  rings,  earrings,  necklaces, 
lace,  rufSes. 

7.  To  use  no  needless  self-indulgence,  such  as  taking  snuff  or  tobacco, 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

8.  Zealously  to  maintain  good  works ;  in  particular — 

1.  To  give  alms  of  such  things  as  you  possess,  and  that  to  the  utter- 
most of  your  power. 

2.  To  reprove  all  that  sin  in*your  sight,  and  that  in  love  and  meekness 
of  wisdom. 

3.  To  be  |>attems  of  diligence  and  frugality,  of  self-denial  and  taking 
up  the  cross  daily. 

Constantly  to  attend  on  all  the  ordinances  of  God :  in  particular— 

1.  To  be  at  church  and  at  the  Lord's  table  every  week,  and  at  every 
public  meeting  of  the  bands. 

2.  To  attend  the  ministry  of  the  word  every  morning,  unless  distance, 
business,  or  sickness,  prevent. 

3.  To  use  private  prayer  every  day,  and  family  prayer,  if  yon  are  the 
head  of  a  family. 

4;  To  read  the  Scripture,  and  meditate  thereon  every  vacant  hour. 
And, 

5.  To  obeerve»  as  days  of  fiisting  and  absE&neEnoe^  «XV.^fv^^  v&^  ^Oarf 
year. 
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Watob-nights  are  raiher  umilar  to  the  Tigils  of  the  •ndeeti^  vUk 
they  kept  on  the  evenings  preceding  the  grand  feadTab.  Thejf  an  Ul 
once  a  qnarter,  but  in  London,  naaally;  obIjt  onee  a  jtm 
Watch  Nighti.  OQ^eseoccaa(m8,tbreeorfonrortheimMdienoliQia^aBi 
a  great  concourse  of  people  attend.  The  serrioe  oommenoea  betiween  e^ 
and  nine  at  night.  After  one  of  the  ministera  has  preached^  the  vast 
pray  and  exhort,  giving  out  at  intfirrak  aoitahle  hynuMi,  -mUA  the  ea- 
gregation  join  in  singing  till  a  few  nunntea  after  twialY«  o'dook,  lika 
they  conclnde. 

The  following  account  was  penned  after  an  attendaaoe  on  a  wsftck- 
night  meeting : — 

«« I  had  often  heard  that  the  Methodists  had  a  custom  of  mottin 
together  in  their  chapels,  the  last  night  of  the  year,  to  wmtoh  and  pm. 
The  last  night  of  the  year  is  called  on  this  acoonnt  *  The  Watch-night' 

*^  Having  never  been  at  the  watch-night  meeting,  and  beUeving  it  tt 
be  a  very  solemn  assembly,  I  went  to  attend  it ;  ten  thousand  stan  wvt 
glittering  over  my  head,  and  the  night-wind  was  almoet  enough  to  picnt 
through  me,  though  I  buttoned  my  great-coat  np  to  the  chin.  Tbeis  wm 
a  full  congregation  of  people  in  the  chapel  before  I  arrived  ;  several 
ters  prayed  very  devoutly,  and  one  of  them  preached  a  very  solsmn 

^' A  little  before  twelve,  the  minister,  who  had  preached,  aacended  tls 
pulpit  again,  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  grsat  multitude  belbn  hSm, 
He  spoke  of  the  sins  which  we  had  all  committed,  and  the  marcies  wUeh 
we  had  all  enjoyed,  in  the  year  that  had  rolled  away.  He  rsmiBded  ui 
that,  most  likely,  we  should  never  all  of  us  assemble  sgain  to  wonhif 
Almighty  God  on  the  same  occasion  ;  and  that  in  a  few  mhnitea  the  yns 
would  depart  for  ever,  to  be  added  to  the  years  of  eternity. 

^'  The  people  were  as  mute  as  mice,  and  every  face  was  tarned 
towards  the  preacher,  who  then  reminded  us  that  we  should  meet  sgain, 
if  wo  did  not  before,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment,  to  hear  the  words, 
^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  pa 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;'  or,  '  Depart  from  mc,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' 

"  He  then  besought  us  all,  as  it  was  near  twelve  o'clock,  to  go  down 
on  our  bended  knees  before  the  Lord  our  Maker,  and  to  devote  the 
remaining  moments  of  the  departing  year  in  entering  into  a  freA  covenant 
with  God,  and  in  seeking  an  increase  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy,  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  It  wanted  three  minutes  of  twelve  by  the  ohapel  dock, 
as  ministers  and  people  kneeled  down.  You  might  have  hesid  a  pin 
drop ;  I  could  hear  myself  breathe,  all  was  so  silent.  It  seemed  as  if 
God  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  was  among  us.  Once  I  raised  my 
head  to  gaze  on  the  great  multitude.  Ministers  and  people  had  all  hid 
their  faces  with  their  hands ;  no  eye  met  mine ;  every  soul  seemed 
occupied  in  solemn  reflection. 

*'  Solemn  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind.     At  one  time  I  felt  as  if 

a  huge  balloon  was  about  to  bear  us  up  to  heaven,  and  that  every  moment 

cut  asunder  one  of  the  cords  that  bound  it.     At  another,  it  seemed  as 

though  wo  all  stood  in  a  large  scale,  hanging  from  a  single  chain,  over 

~ie  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  enemy  of  souls  was  trying  to  cat 

ough  the  chain. 
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'^  The  three  minates  seemed  as  long  as  half  an  hour  to  me.  I  thought 
of  all  mj  mna ;  but  one  seemed  great^  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  was  the 
sin  of  Sabbath-breaking.  If  I  could  always  see  Sabbath-breaking  in  the 
light  in  which  I  then  saw  it,  I  should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  neglecting 
to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy. 

**  There  we  were  all  kneeling,  and  the  whole  place  as  silent  as  death  ; 
but  the  moment  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  multitude  rose  together,  and 
burst  out  into  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn 
meetings  I  ever  attended  ;  and  I  came  away  determined,  looking  to  God 
for  strength,  to  value  and  improve  my  Sabbaths  more  than  ever." 

Love-feasts  are  also  held  quarterly.  No  persons  are  admitted  who 
cannot  produce  a  ticket  to  show  that  they  are  members,  or  a  note*  of 
admittance  from  the  superintendant.  However,  any  serious 
^  '   person,  who  has  never  been  present  at  one  of  these  meetings, 

may  be  supplied  with  a  note  for  once,' but  not  oftener,  unless  he  becomes 
a  member.  The  meeting  begins  with  singing  and  prayer.  Afterwards 
small  pieces  of  bread,  or  plain  cake,  and  some  water,  are  distributed ;  and 
all  present  eat  and  drink  together,  in  token  of  their  Christian  love  to  each 
other.  Then,  if  any  persons  have  anything  particular  to  say  concerning 
their  present  Christian  experience,  or  the  manner  ia  which  they  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  they  are  permitted  to  speak ; 
when  a  few  of  them  have  spoken,  a  collection  is  made  for  the  poor,  and 
the  meeting  is  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer.  This  institution  has 
no  relation  to  the  Lord''s  Supper.  The  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
bread  and  wine ;  but  at  the  love-feasts,  bread  and  water  only  are  used. 
The  Methodists  consider  'the  former  as  a  positive  institution,  which  they 
are  bound  to  observe  as  Christians ;  the  latter  as  merely  prudential.  They 
have  also  numerous  prayer-meetingi^  at  which  it  frequently  happens  that 
some  one  gives  an  exhortation  to  the  people. 


RULES  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  METHODISTS. 

The  Reverend  John  Wesley  himself  gives  the  following  account : — 

1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  me 
in  London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly 
groaning  for  redemption.  They  desired,  as  did  two  or  three  more  the 
next  day,  that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise 
them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  saw  continually 
hanging  over  their  heads.  That  we  might  have  more  time  for  this  great 
work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all  come  together ;  which,  from 
thenceforward,  they  did  every  week,  namely,  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening. 

To  these,  and  as  many  more  as  desired  to  join  with  them,  for  their 
number  increased  daily,  I  gave  those  advices  from  time  to  time  which  I 
judged  most  needful  for  them;  and  we  always  concluded  our  meetings 
with  prayer  suited  to  their  several  necessities. 

2.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in  London,  and  then 
in  other  places.  Such  a  society  is  no  other  than  *'*'  a  company  of  men 
having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of  godliness  ;  united,  in  order  to 
pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one 
another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out.  their  salva- 
Uon." 
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8.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  diaoemed  whether  they  aie  mimi 
working  out  their  own  salvationy  each  society  is  divided  into  smaller  eoa- 
panies,  called  clasaes,  according  to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  Then 
are  about  twelve  persons  in  every  class ;  one  oi  whom  is  stjled  the  leader. 
It  19  his  business, 

1.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class,  once  a  week  at  least,  in  order  te 
inquire  how  their  souls  prosper ;  to  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  m 
occasion  may  require ;  to  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towudi 
the  support  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  To  meet  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the  society  once  a  week,  is 
order  to  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any  that  wilk 
disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved ;  to  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they 
have  received  of  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding,  and  to  Bbov 
their  account  of  what  each  person  has  contributed. 

4.  There  is  only  one  condition  previously  required  of  those  who  dmn 
admission  into  these  societies,  namely,  ^^  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  Is 
come,  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  But  wherever  this  is  really  fixed  is 
the  soul,  it  will  be  shown  by  its  fruits.  It  is,  therefore,  expected  of  sH 
who  continue  therein,  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of 
salvation — 

FirHy  By  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind,  espectslly 
that  which  is  most  generally  practised,  such  as  the  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain ;  the  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  ordinary 
work  thereon,  or  by  buying  or  selling ;  drunkenness ;  buying  or  selling 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  neoeaeity ; 
fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling;  brother  going  to  law  'With  brother; 
returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  the  using  many  words  in 
buying  or  selling;  the  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods;  the  giving 
or  taking  things  on  usury,  that  is,  unlawful  interest;  uncharitable  or 
unprofitable  conversation ;  particularly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or 
ministers  ;  doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us ;  doing 
what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  as  the  putting  on  of  gold  or 
costly  apparel ;  the  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  the  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  which 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  softness,  and  needless  solf- 
indulgence  ;  laying  up  treasure  upon  earth ;  borrowing  without  a  probabi- 
lity of  paying  ;  or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them. 

6.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these  societies,  that  they  shonld 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation-* 

Secofidlyy  By  doing  good  ;  by  being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their 
power,  as  they  have  opportunity ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort,  and 
as  far  as  is  possible,  to  all  men. 

To  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the 
hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  helping  or  visiting  them  that  are  sick, 
or  in  prison. 

To  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving,  exhorting  all  we  have  any 
intercourse  with,  trampUng  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devili, 
that  "  we  are  not  to  do  good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it." 

By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  fiuth,  or 

Mining  so  to  be ;  employing  tViera  i^T^teT^Vj  \a  q»^«i%^  Vsqc^va!^  one  of 
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■neiher,  helping  eaoh  other  in  businesB ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because 
the  world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only. 

By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the  gospel  be  not  blamed. 

By  running  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  them,  denying 
themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily ;  submitting  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  Christ ;  to  be  as  the  filth  and  of^couring  of  the  world  ;  and 
looking  that  men  should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 

6.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue  in  these  societies,  that 
they  should  continue  to  evidence  thmr  desire  of  salvation, 

Thirdly^  By  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God :  such  are 
the  public  worship  of  Ghod ;  the  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or 
expounded ;  the  supper  of  the  Lord ;  family  and  private  prayer ;  search- 
ing the  Scriptures ;  and  fasting  or  abstinence. 

7.  These  are  the  General  Rules  of  our  societies, — all  which  we  are 
taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written  word,  the  only  rule,  and  the 
sufficient  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice.  And,  all  these  we  know  his 
Spirit  writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  there  be  any  among  us 
who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  break  aoy  of  them,  let  it  be  made 
known  unto  them  who  watch  over  that  soul,  as  they  that  must  give  an 
account.  We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways ;  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season.  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more 
place  among  us.     We  have  delivered  our  own  souls. 

John  Wesley. 
Maif  1, 1743.  Charles  Wesley. 

The  following  account  of  the  latter  end  of  John  Wesley  is  taken  from 
^^  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  by  Thomas  Jackson,  then 
President  of  the  Conference. 

•*^  When  his  strength  failed,  after  lying  still  awhile,  he  called  for  pen  and 
ink.  They  were  brought  to  him  ;  but  his  hand,  which  had  been  a  means 
of  conveying  comfort  and  instruction  to  thousands,  could  no  longer  perform 
its  office.  *  Tell  me,'  said  one,  '  what  you  would  say.'  '  Nothing,'  an- 
swered he,  *  but  that  God  is  with  us.' 

*"*"  During  the  same  day,  when  he  appeared  to  change  for  death,  he  said, 
with  a  weak  voice,  *  Lord,  thou  givest  strength  to  those  that  can  speak, 
and  to  those  that  cannot.  Speak,  Lord,  to  aJl  our  hearts,  and  let  them 
know  that  thou  loosest  the  tongue.' 

*^  Several  friends  being  in  the  house,  they  were  called  into  his  room,  and 
all  kneeled  down  to  prayer ;  when  his  fervour  of  spirit  was  manifest  to  all 
present.  In  particular  parts  of  the  prayer  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in 
such  a  manner  as  evidently  showed  how  ardently  he  longed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  united  desires.  When  Mr.  Broadbent  prayed  that  if 
God  were  about  to  take  away  their  father  to  his  eternal  rest,  he  would 
continue  and  increase  his  blessing  upon  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
he  had  long  made  his  aged  servant  a  means  of  propagating  and  establish- 
ing in  the  world ;  an  unusual  degree  of  earnestness  accompanied  the 
loud  Amen  of  the  dying  patriarch  and  saint.  When  they  rose  from 
their  knees  he  took  hold  of  their  hands,  kindly  saluted  them,  and  said, 
*  Farewell,  fiurewell !' 


^^  Some  time  after  he  strove  to  epetk ;  but  finfiag  thai  the  Mali  vhe 
were  present  could  not  understand  him,  he  pewsed  a  Nttki  aad  ike 
with  idl  his  remaining  strength  eried  onti  *  The  best  of  all  is,  Ged  ii 
with  us.' 

**  When  his  parched  lips  were  wetteA  he  derontly  repeated  his  and 
thanksgiving  after  meat,  *  We  thank  tiiee,  O  Lord,  for  these  and  all  tiij 
mercies.  Bless  the  Chureh  and  King ;  and  great  aa  truth  and  peie% 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  for  ever  and  ever/ 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  same  daj,  at  difbrent  times  he  aaidy  'Hecanseth 
his  servants  to  lie  down  in  peace.'  ^ThedondsdrepfotaeBk'  'TheLorl 
is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refbge.' 

^*  The  next  morning  the  doflSngeoene  diewiiear«  Joaeph  Bradford,  \m 
faithful  and  well-tried  firiend,  prayed  with  him,  and  the  last  word  he  wu 
heard  to  utter  was,  *  Faiewell.'  While  eeveral  of  his  fneada  were  knMl- 
ing  round  his  bed,  without  a  groan,  this  aian  of  Ood,  thia  beloved  psKer 
of  thousands,  entered  into  the  jojr  ci  his  Lord* 

**  His  will  contains  the  following  charaoteristio  item  ^— >  I  give  six  poimdi 
to  be  divided  among  the  six  poor  men  who  shall  carry  mj  body  to  tht 
grave ;  for  I  particularly  desire  there  nay  be  no  hMrse,  no  ooadi|  as 
escutcheon,  no  pomp,  except  the  tean  of  them  that  loved  bm,  aad  are  iA- 
lowing  me  to  Abn^am's  bosom.  I  solemnly  adjnre  my  ezecator^  in  tht 
name  of  God,  punctually  to  observe  this.^ 

*^  Few  men  have  been  more  honoured  in  their  death  than  this  venerahh 
servant  of  the  Lord.  On  the  day  preceding  his  interment  his  remaha 
were,  according  to  his  own  direction,  placed  in  the  diapel  near  hia  dwdl- 
ing-house  in  London ;  and  the  crowds  that  i^ent  to  see  than  wne  id 
great,  that  business  was  generally  suq^ended  in  the  Gity-vbad,  and  it  wm 
with  great  difficulty  that  any  carriage  could  pass.  His  funeral  took  place 
early  in  the  momiog,  lest  any  accident  should  occur,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  concourse  of  people  which  was  otherwise  expected  to  attend. 
When  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the  grave-side  pronoimoed  the  woidi 
^  Forasmuch  as  it  bath  pleased  Almighty  €h>d  to  take  unto  himself  the 
soul  of  our  dear  father  here  departed,'  the  people  who  nearly  filled  the 
burying-ground,  burst  into  loud  weeping ;  and  it  is  believed  that  scaroelj 
a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  entire  assembly.  When  thefnnenl 
sermon  was  preached,  the  men  occupied  one  side  of  the  City-road  chapel, 
and  the  women  the  other ;  and  with  one  solitary  exception,  it  is  said  that 
not  a  coloured  riband  was  to  be  seen  in  the  vast  congregation.  One  ladj 
with  a  blue  riband  on  her  beaver-hat  found  her  way  into  the  gallery,  and 
on  observing  her  singularity  she  instantly  tore  it  from  her  head,  and  thv 
assumed  the  garb  of  mourning  with  the  rest  of  the  people." 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  Mr.  Wesle/s  tomb : — 
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TO  TBI   M£MORT   OF 

THE    VENERABLE    JOHN    WESLEY,    A.M., 

LATB  FSLLOW   OF  LIMCOLK  COLLBOB, 

OXFOmD. 

THIS    QBE  AT  2.IOHT  ABOSB, 

BY     THB     SINGULAR     PBOVIDBNCK     OF     GOD, 

TO    ENLIOHTBN   THE8K    NATIONS, 

AMD  TO   BBYIVB,    BBFOBCB,    AND   DSFBITD 

TBS   PUBK   AP08TOUCAL    DOCTBINB8   AND   PBACTICBS   OF   TBS 

PRIMITIVB    CBURCH: 
WHICH    BK    CONTINUBD   TO    DO,  BOTH    BY    BIS   WBITINGS   AND    HIS   LABOUBS, 

FOB   MOBB  THAN   BALF   A   CBNTUBY : 

AND   TO    BU    INBXPBBSftlBLB   JOY, 

NOT   ONLY   BBBBLD   TBBIB    INFLUENCE   EXTENDING, 

AND  TBBIR  EFFICACY   WITNESSED, 

IN     TBB     HEABTS    AND     LIVES     OF     MANY     THOUSANDS, 

AS     WBLL     IN     TBB     WBSTBBN     WOBLD     AS     IN     THESE     KINGDOMS; 

BUT   ALSOy   FAR    ABOVE    ALL    HUMAN    POWER   OR    EXPECTATION,   LIVED   TO    BEE 

PROVISION    MADE, 

BY  THB    BINOULAB   OB  ACE   OF    GOD, 

FOR  TBBIB  CONTINUANCE   AND   E8TABLISBMENT9 

TO   TBB   JOY   OF   FUTURE    GENERATIONS  1 

BKADEB,   IF   TBOU    ABT   CONSTBAINED   TO    BLESS   TBB    IN8TBUMENT, 

OIVB   GOD  TBE   GLORY  I 

AJPTBB  HAVING  LANGUISHED    A   FEW  DAYS,  BE   AT  LBNOTB    FUTISBBD    HU  OOUBBB0 

AND   BU  LIFE   TOOBTBEB,  GLOBIOUSLT   TBIUMPBING   OVBR   DEATB, 

MARCB    2nd,  an.   DOM.  1791, 
IN     TBB     BIGBTY-BIGBTH     YEAB     OF     BIS     AGE. 


The  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  a  marble  tablet  in  the  City- 
ruad  chapel : — 

«  Tbe  best  of  all  is,  God  it  with  us.*' 

SACBED  TO  TBE  MEMORY  OF 

THE    REV.   JOHN   WESLEY,   M.  A. 

SOMETIME     FELLOW     OF     LINCOLN     COLLEGE,     OXFORD. 

A   MAN,   IN   LEARNING    AND    SINCEBE    PIETY, 

SCABCBLY   INFEBIOR  TO  ANY  : 

IK    SEAL,   MINISTRBIAL   LABOUB8,   AND  BXTENSIVE   USEFULNBSS, 

8UPEB10B,     PEBBAP8,     TO     ALL     MBN,     SINCE     TBE     DAYS     OF     ST.   PAUL. 

BEOABDLB88   OF   FATIGUE,    PBBSONAL   DANGEB,   AND    DISGRACE, 

HE  WBNT  OUT  INTO  TBE   BIGHWAY8   AND    RBDOB8, 

CALLING  SINN  BBS  TO   BBPBNTANCB, 

AND   PUBLISHING  TBE    GOSPEL   OF   PEACE. 

BE   WAS  THE    FOUNDEB   OF  TBB    METB0DI8T   SOCIETIES,    AND    TBE    CBIEF 

PBOMOTBB    AND    PATBON 

OF  TBB   PLAN   OF    ITINERANT  PREAOBINO, 

WHICH    BE   EXTENDED   TBROUOH  GREAT   BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND, 

THB     WEST     INDIES     AND     AMERICA,    WITH     UNEXAMPLED     SUCCESS. 

HE     WAS    BOBN     TBB     17tB     OF     JUNE,    1703, 

AND   DIED   THE    IItH   OF   MABCH,    1791> 

IN   SURE   AND    CBBTAIN   HOPE   OF   ETBBNAL  LIFX, 

THBOUOB   TBB    ATONEMENT   AND    MEDIATION    OF   A   CRUCIFIED    SAVIOUR. 

BE    WAS     SIXTY-FIVE     YBABS     IN     TBE     MINI8TBY, 

AND   FIFTY^WO   AN   ITINEBANT    PRBACBER  ; 

BB  LIVED  TO   %EJt   IN  THB8E  KINGDOMS  ONLY,  ABOUT  TBBBB  BUNDBBD  ITINBBANT 

AND   ONE    TBOU8AND  LOCAL    PBEACHEB8, 

RAISED   UP   FBOM  THB  MIDST  OF    HIS    OWN   PEOPLE, 

AND     EIGHTY   THOUSAND     PBBSONS    IN    THB     S0CIETIB8    UNDBB    HIS    CABK. 

BU  NAME  WILL  BE  BVBB  HELD  IN  GBATBFUL  BBMBMBBANCB 

BY  ALL  WBO  REJOICE  IN  TBE  UNIVERSAL  %PB:BK'D 

OF  THB  008PEL  OF  CHBIST  : 

BOI.I   DBG  OLOmtA. 
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The  Methodists  may  truly  say,  with  regard  to  themselyea,  **  A  little  ok 
has  hecome  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation  ;"  for  in  the  jw 
1838,  the  numher  of  their  members  throughout  the  world  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million.  They  had  also,  including  ministers  at  home,  vi 
missionaries  abroad,  between  four  and  five  thousand  persons  eropli^ 
preaching  the  gospel. 

The  New  Methodist  Connexion^  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wedej, 
separated  from  the  original  Methodists  in  1797-  The  grounds  of  tUi 
New  Methodists   ^P*™**<>^  they  declare  to  be  church- ffovertivunt^  uA  ml 

doctrines,  as  affirmed  by  some  of  their  opponents.  Thef 
object  to  the  old  Methodists  for  having  formed  a  hierarchy,  or  prieitif 
corporation,  and  say  that,  in  so  doing,  they  have  robbed  Uie  people  if 
those  privileges  which,  as  members  of  a  Christian  church,  they  are  entitled 
to  by  reason  and  Scripture.  The  New  Methodists  have  attempted  to 
establish  every  part  of  their  church-government  on  popular  principles,  ud 
profess  to  have  united,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ministers  and  the  peo]^ 
in  every  department  of  it.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  original  goven- 
ment  of  the  Methodists,  which  in  the  most  important  cases  is  confined 
only  to  the  ministers.  This,  indeed,  appears  most  plainly,  when  their 
conference,  or  yearly  meeting,  is  considered ;  for  in  this  meeting  m 
person,  who  is  not  a  travelling  preacher,  has  ever  been  snffered  to  enter  as 
a  member  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  point  to  which  the  preachers  hnt 
always  steadfastly  adhered  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  resolution,  and 
on  which  the  division  at  present  entirely  rests.  They  are  also  upbraided 
by  the  New  Methodists,  for  having  abused  the  power  they  haye^ assumed; 
a  great  many  of  these  abuses  the  New  Methodists  have  formally  protested 
against,  which  are  enumerated  in  various  publications,  and  particuUrlj 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Life  of  one  of  their  deceased  friends,  Mr.  Alexander 
Kilham.  Hence  these  New  Methodists  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
KUhamites, 

These  are  a  disowned  branch  of  the  Weslcyan  jVIethodists,  originating 
in  Stafibrdshire,  England,  under  Hugh  Bourne.     Their  first  camp  meet- 
Primitive     ^"S  ^^  \^^\^  May  31, 1807.     It  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in 
Mvtliodisu  or  the  morning,  and  continued  till  eight  in  the  evening.     These 
Rauicrs.  camp-meetings  being  disapproved  of  by  the  old  connexion^  a 

separation  took  place,  when  H.  and  J.  Bourne  enlarged  their  views,  and  the 
cause  spread  in  every  direction.  Societies  were  established  at  Boybtonc, 
Todely,  and  Ilallington  in  Derbyshire.  A  general  meeting  was  held  at 
Tunstall,  Feb.  13,  1812,  and  a  j)reparatory  meeting  at  Nottingham, 
Aug.  18,  1819,  when  arrangements  were  made  for  annual  meetings: 
quarterly  meetings  havo  been  held  in  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  under  which  "the  work  mightily  enlarged."  Missionary 
exertions,  which  had  been  declining,  were  revived  at  BeljHT  "  very 
powerfully,"  while  "  the  praying  people,  in  returning  home,  were  accus- 
tomed to  sing  through  the  streets  of  Bolper !"  It  is  added,  tliat  "this 
circumstance  procured  them  the  name  of  Rantergy  and  the  name  of  Ranter, 
which  first  arose  on  this  occasion,  afterwards  spread  very  extensively." 
The  work,  we  are  told,  then  spread  to  Derby  and  Nottingham,  whence 
Mrcuits  were  established,  one  circuit  liaving  been  hitherto  sufficient  for 
e  connexion.  The  carop-meelmga  «b\ao  W^  ^iwXvaa^^  Wt  were  thus 
ived. 
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*^  The  declining  state  of  the  camp-meetings  was  severely  felt  in  the 
circuit,  and  caused  considerable  anxiety ;  but  as  much  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation was  made  to  Almighty  God,  he,  in  the  year  1816,  pointed  out  both 
the  evil  and  the  remedy  by  the  following  means : — H.  Bourne  had  put  into 
his  band  *  The  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,' 
&c,  by  J.  Marsden,  Methodist  Missionary."  The  author,  during  his 
mission,  visited  New  York,  and  attended  several  of  the  American  camp- 
meetings.  These  meetings  continue  day  and  night,  for  several  days 
together.  He  shows  that  they  have  sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  five 
jxreachings  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  intermediate  time 
IB  filled  up  with  services  carried  on  by  praying  companies.  He  says : — 
^  Daring  my  continuance  in  this  city,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
■everal  camp-meetings,  and  as  the  nature  of  these  stupendous  means  of 
grace  is  not  distinctly  known,  I  will  spend  a  few  moments  in  making  my 
readers  acquainted  with  them. 

*^  The  tents  are  generally  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  elevated  stand  for  the  preachers,  round  which,  in  all 
directions,  are  placed  rows  of  planks  for  the  people  to  sit  upon,  while  they 
hear  the  word.  Among  the  trees,  which  spread  their  tops  over  this 
forest-church,  are  hung  the  lamps,  which  bum  all  night,  and  give  light  to 
the  various  exercises  of  religion  which  occupy  the  solemn  midnight  hours. 
As  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  I  first  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  a  camp,  I  left  the  boat  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  one  mile  from 
the  scene,  though  the  sound  of  praise  from  such  a  multitude,  and  at  such 
an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  wilderness,  is  difficult  to  describe ;  but 
^rhen  I  opened  upon  the  camp-ground,  my  cariosity  was  converted  into 
astonishment,  to  behold  the  pendent  lamps  among  the  trees — the  tents 
half  encircling  a  large  space—  four  thousand  people  in  the  centre  of  this, 
listening  with  profound  attention  to  a  preacher,  whose  stentorian  voice 
and  animated  manner  carried  the  vibration  of  each  word  to  a  great 
distance  through  the  now  deeply-umbrageous  wood ;  where,  save  the 
tvfinkling  lamps  of  the  camp,  brooding  darkness  spread  a  tenfold  gloom ; 
— all  excited  my  astonishment,  and  forcibly  brought  before  my  view  the 
Hebrews  in  the  wilderness. 

**  The  meetings  generally  begin  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  on  the 
Friday  morning  following  break  up.  The  daily  exercises  are  carried 
forward  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  horn 
sounds  through  the  camp,  either  for  public  preaching  or  prayer ;  this, 
with  smaller  exercises,  or  a  little  intermission,  brings  on  the  breakfast 
hour,  eight  o'clock.  At  ten  the  horn  sounds  for  public  preaching ;  after 
which,  until  noon,  the  interval  is  filled  up  with  little  groups  of  praying 
persons,  who  scatter  themselves  up  and  down  the  camp,  both  in  the  tents 
and  under  the  trees.  As  these  smaller  exercises  are  productive  of  much 
good,  a  powerful  spirit  of  prayer  and  exhortation  is  often  poured  forth. 
I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  three  or  foiir  persons  lying  on  the  ground, 
crying  for  mercy,  or  motionless,  Vithout  any  apparent  signs  of  life,  except 
pulsation.     After  dinner  the  horn  sounds  at  two  o^clock  ;  this  is 

f)reaching.     I  should  have  observed,  that  a  female  or  two  is  ^^«e 
eft  in  each  tent,  to  prepare  the  proper  mateiveXft  tox  ^\TiTi«t^^\a 
niwBjTB  cold  meAtB,  pies,  tarts,  tea,  &c.  (tho  nae  oi  wc^^iiX*  s^vcvNa 
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forbidden,)  and  a  fire  is  kq)t  bnming  in  difibrent  parts  of  ilie  cttopi,  vfaan 
the  water  is  boiled.  After  the  afternoon  preaching,  things  taks  nsariy 
the  same  course  as  in  the  morning,  only  the  pra3ring  groupe  are  npOB 
a  larger  scale,  and  more  scope  is  given  to  animated  exhortations  and  losd 
prayers.  Some  who  exercise  on  these  occasions  sson  lose  their  Tcices; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  camp-meeting,  many,  both  preachers  and  people,  osi 
only  speak  in  a  whisper.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  erening  the  horn  ssat* 
mons  to  preaching,  after  which,  though  in  no  regulated  fonn,  all  theabofs 
means  continue  until  morning :  so  that,  go  to  whatever  part  of  the  omp 
you  please,  some  are  engaged  in  them  :  yea,  and  during  whatever  part  ii 
the  night  you  awake,  the  wilderness  is  vocal  with  praise. 

^'  At  this  camp-meeting,  perhaps,  not  less  than  one  hundred  peaoof 
were  awakened  and  converted  to  God.  I  have  heard  many  say,  that  they 
never  heard  such  pra3ring,  exhorting,  and  preaching,  anywhere  dse ;  sad 
those  who  engage  feel  such  a  divine  afflatus,  that  they  are  carried  along 
as  by  the  force  of  a  delightful  torrent ;  indeed,  this  has  been  so  niudi  tba 
case  with  myself,  the  several  times  I  preached  and  exhorted  at  these 
meetings,  that  I  was  sensible  of  nothing  but  a  constraining  infineiMe^ 
transporting  me  beyond  myself,  carrying  me  along  with  a  freedom  sad 
fulness,  both  of  emotion  and  language,  quite  unusual,  and  yet  I  had  no 
very  friendly  views  of  camp-meetings  until  I  attended  them  ;  however, 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  they  are  the  right-hand  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  main  cause  why  the  societies  have  doubled  sad 
trebled  there  within  these  few  years." 

The  camp-meetings  of  the  Ranters  were  first  suggested,  and  thca 
revived,  by  the  camp-meetings  held  throughout  several  puis  of  the  United 
States  of  America  *. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  the  year  1766, 

at  which  time  a   few   Methodists  came  from   Ireland,  and   established 

•    themselves  in  New  York.     Preachers  were  sent  over  in 

theUniiodSutes.  swccessive  years  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and   in  1773   the   fitet 

regular  conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  1784 
the  Methodists  in  America  became  independent  of  those  in  England. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Wesley  solemnly  consecrated  Thomas  Coke  as  bishop ; 
and  having  delivered  to  him  letters  of  episcopal  orders,  commissioiied 
and  directed  him  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury,  then  general  assistant  of 
the  Methodist  Society  in  America,  for  the  same  episcopal  office;  be, 
the  said  Francis  Asbury,  being  first  ordained  deacon  and  elder.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  the  said  Francis  Asbury  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
said  episcopal  office  by  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  said 
Tliomas  Coke,  other  regularly-ordained  ministers  assisting  in  the  sacred 
ceremony.  At  which  time  the  General  Conference,  held  at  Baltimore,  did 
unanimously  receive  the  said  Thomas  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury  as  their 
bishops,  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  their  episcopal  ordination. 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States  are 

twenty-two  in  number.     These  assemblies  consist  of  all  the  travelling 

preachers  in  full  communion,  and  no  others.     Without  the 

Conferenre«.    ^I^ctiou  of  an  annual  conference  no  man  can  be  ordained  either 

deacon  or  elder.     These  bodies,  when  preachers  offer  them- 
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•im&tweB  for  admunon,  receive  them  first  on  trial,  and  afterwards,  if  they 
7  dkoose,  into  full  connexion  and  membership.  In  other  words,  each  annaal 
-  eonference  is  a  corporation,  which  perpetuates  itself  by  the  election  of  its 
members,  and  into  which  there  can  be  no  admission  in  any  other 
ly.  This  body  has  also  the  exclusive  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  its  members.  No  itinerant  preacher  can  be 
pennanently  censured  or  silenced,  except  by  the  conference  to  which  he 
briongs ;  tod  from  their  decision  he  can  make  no  appeal,  except  to  tha 
l^eral  conference. 

The  bishops,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  six,  are  elected  by  the 
general  conference,  and  are  ordained  '^  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
gi^l^  three  bishops,  or  at  least  of  one  bishop  and  two  elders.*"  To 
them  it  belongs  to  ordain  elders  and  deacons ;  to  preside  in  the 
eonierenoes,  annual  and  general ;  to  appoint  the  presiding  elders,  giving  to 
••eh  his  district,  and  changing  or  removing  them  at  discretion ;  to  assign 
to  cTery  preacher  the  circuit  or  station  in  which  he  shall  labour,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years  in  succession ;  to  change,  receive,  or  suspend 
pi«acher8,/w  tempore^  in  the  intervals  of  the  conferences,  as  necessity  may 
require,  and  the  rules  of  discipline  dictate ;  and,  finally,  to  travel  at  hurga 
among  the  people,  and  ^'  oversee  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of  tha 
ohnrch."  Presiding  elders  are  assistant  bishops,  having  each  the  special 
charge  of  a  particular  district ;  and  each  within  his  own  district  is,  as  it 
were,  the  bishop's  vicegerent. 

It  belongs  to  the  travelling  preachers  to  appoint  all  the  class-leaders 
within  the  circuit  or  station  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  he  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  He  also  appoints  the  receivers  of  the 
Pmcbenu^  quarterly  collections,  nominates  the  steward,  and  such  exhortera 
as  he  thinks  qualified.  When  a  member  is  accused,  the  preacher 
in  charge  selects  a  coinmittee,  before  whom  the  trial  as  to  facts  must 
proceed.  If  that  committee,  in  which  of  course  the  preacher  presides, 
finds  the  accused  guilty,  the  appeal  is  not  to  the  ^'  society,"  the  whole 
body  of  his  brethren  and  equals,  but  to  what  is  called  the  quarterly  con* 
ference,  consisting  of  all  the  travelling  and  local  preachers,  stewards,  and 
clas»-leaders  of  the  circuit.  If  the  committee  before  whom  the  accused  is 
tried  in  the  first  instance,  finds  him  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  he  is  not 
therefore  acquitted ;  the  preacher  may  send  the  whole  matter  up  to  the  * 
quarterly  conference,  and  from  that  body  the  accused,  if  then  condemned, 
has  no  appeal. 

The  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  local  preachers  are  of  an  inferior 
character.  Tlie  local  jneachers  in  each  district  are  assembled  annually  by 
the  presiding  elder,  in  what  is  called  the  district  conference. 
Preacben.  ^^  body  has  power  to  license  as  preachers  such  persons  as  have 
been  recommended  by  the  quarterly  conference ;  to  recommend 
whom  they  choose  to  the  annual  conferences  for  ordination  as  deacons 
or  elders  *^in  the  local  connexion,"  or  for  admission  on  trial  in  the 
^  travelling  connexion ;"  and  by  them  local  preachers,  when  accused,  are 
to  be  tried  as  travelling  preachers  are  tried,  by  the  annuid  oonferenoe,  with 
the  aame  right  of  appeal. 
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8EC.  X.— QUAKERS. 


Thb  Quakers,  owe  their  origin  to  Gooige  Foz,  who  wm  Ins  k 
iioioeeftenhire  about  the  year  1624.    It  is  reported  of  him,  tint  iilii 

Orisio  y^^^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^  particolsrlj  thougfatlol  temper,  aad  lovel  H 
be  by  himself.  At  an  early  age  he  beeame  i^preatioe  to  a  rim^ 
maker.  While  in  this  rituation,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  di%HS 
to  the  perusal  of  the  8cripture%  and,  as  opportunity  praoented,  wss  ml 
to  exhort  his  feUow-shoemakers,  from  whom,  howoTer,  he  rseei^ed  si 
great  encourag^nent.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  akne  in  the  iril^ 
refleoting  according  to  custom  on  the  disordeily  lives  of  men,  and  ci- 
ndering of  the  most  proper  means  to  reform  them,iQr  the  glory  of  Chid,  asl 
their  own  temporal  and  eternal  happiness ;  he  thought  he  heard  a  idm 
from  heaven,  or  rather  he  felt  one  of  those  sudden  trnpnlses,  wfueh-tb 
Quakers  receive  as  qiecial  motions  from  the  Hdy  OhoeL  This  iflqwhi 
set  before  his  e3res  a  lively  representation  of  the  oocmpt  and 
Uvea  of  men,  frt>m  their  cradlo  to  extreme  old  age,  at  whioh  time 
is  left  to  return  to  Qod,  but  weak  and  decayed  senses,  and  a  eeeond  «IU> 
hood;  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time  to  retirement  and  an  abeohli 
separation  fit>m  the  general  corruption  of  the  world.  This  is  thelm 
epoch  of  Fox'^s  vocation :  considering  that  he  had  received  a  call  frosi 
heaven,  he  lived  in  a  closer  retreat  than  before ;  he  searched  aanewlf 
into  the  state  of  his  conscience ;  retrendied  whatever  he  fSonnd  mapmtaam, 
and  followed  his  trade  no  further  than  was  necesnry  for  hia  snbsistflMC; 
He  went  about  preaching  frt>m  place  to  plaoe,  and  boldly  entered  isio 
disputes  with  divines  and  ministm,  trusting  solely  to  and  being  guided 
only  by  what  he  considered  to  be  that  divine  voice,  which  inieriorfy 
speaks  to  the  hearty  and  drates  men  as  it  pleases.  This  caused  Fox  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  seditious  person ;  on  which  account  he  was  seised  at 
Nottingham,  in  1649,  and  imprisoned.  This  first  imprisonment  occurred 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  On  being  released  frx>m  Notting- 
ham jail,  he  preached  in  other  places,  where  he  was  roughly  handled  fay 
the  mob  for  his  eccentric  behaviour,  and  the  boldness  with  winch  be 
interrupted  the  ministers  in  their  sermons.  At  Derby,  he  was  dint  ixp 
for  six  months  in  a  house  of  correction ;  and  when  he  came  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  be  examined  by  Jeremy  Bennet,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  name 
of  Quakers  was  given  to  him  and  his  disciples,  because,  in  his  answen 
and  public  exhortations,  he  often  said  quaking  and  trembling  were 
necessary  dispositions  to  hear  the  word  of  God  with  profit. 

Nottingham  and  Derby  were  not  the  only  places  in  which  Fox  wm 
punished  on  account  of  the  very  eccentric  course  he  pursued ;  he  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  and  whipped  in  those  towns ;  at  other  places  he  was  put  in 
the  pillory,  and  underwent  some  punishments  equally  ignominious ;  he 
was  often  stoned  or  beaten  almost  to  death :  but  he  endured  all  those 
afilronts  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  gospel  precept ;  he  desired 
the  judges  to  order  a  second  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him ;  he  presented  his  cheek  and  his  back  to  those  who  had  struck  or 

dipped  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  temporal  afflictions  he  rejoieed. 
Was  comforted  by  the  daily  mcteaae  oi  V}kv<e  nxm^wst  ^IV^ 
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Cromwell  was  soon  acquainted  with  Fox's  reputation,  and  the  progress 
of  liis  sect :  &t  first  he  despised  them  and  their  principles,  not  thinking  a 
body  of  men,  who  preached  and  practised  literally  evangelical  patience, 
who  presented  themselves  to  be  beaten  and  abused,  and  who  gloried  in 
niffering  for  the  love  of  God,  could  bo  of  any  use  to  him  in  the  government 
)f  the  state  :  but  upon  consideration,  and  perceiving  how  quickly  that  sect 
ipread  itself  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  his  contempt  turned  to 
ironder.  He  employed  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  he  offered  large 
imns  of  money  to  win  over  those  enthusiasts  to  his  interest,  but  without 
my  sacceas;  they  were  above  corruption,  and  behaved  like  worthy 
diaciples  of  the  gospel ;  and  forced  that  tyrant  to  praise  this  new  species 
oi  men,  whom  he  could  not  engage  to  his  party  by  either  gifts  or  favours, 
which  means  he  had  tried  upon  all  other  sects  without  ever  missing  his 
aim. 

The  Quakers  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
quiet  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  but  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  that  monarch,  because  in  their  opinion  all  oaths  are  forbidden, 
a  grievous  persecution  was  raised  against  them.  While  sufiPering  these 
persecutions,  they  were  considerably  strengthened  by  the  accession  to  their 
fniAnity  of  the  well-known  William  Penn,  who,  on  account  of  his  talents 
and  ample  fortune,  soon  acquired  no  small  influence  and  reputation  among 
them.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  persecution  against  them  abating, 
they  employed  themselves  in  reducing  their  views  to  a  more  regular 
system,  and  in  adopting  rules  according  to  which  they  were  to  govern 
themselves.     These  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

Both  sexes  have  general  meetings,  which  may  be  called  classes,  collo- 
quies, and  synods.  In  those  assemblies,  which  are  either  provincial,  and 
held  every  three  months,  or  general,  and  called  together  every 
Meetinn.  7®^  oensures  are  pronounced,  ecclesiastical  afiairs  reviewed, 
books  examined,  and  the  most  material  occurrences  registered  in 
their  records.  In  England  the  Quakers'  general  meeting  is  fixed  to  the 
third  day  after  Pentecost ;  not  out  of  superstition,  they  say,  as  if  they 
expected  their  deputies  should  be  more  particularly  inspired  at  a  time 
when  the  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  coming  down  upon  the 
Apostles  is  celebrated,  but  solely  out  of  a  principle  of  regularity  in  meeting 
on  a  fixed  day,  and  at  a  convenient  season ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Quakers  keep  no  holydays,  and  solemnize  no  festival.  The  Holy  Ghost, 
the  tpirit  within^  neither  knows  nor  admits  any  such  distinctions. 
Deputies  firom  all  the  Quakers  dispersed  through  the  whole  world  meet 
at  these  assemblies ;  in  which  there  is  a  secretary  to  register,  or  propose 
the  matters  to  be  debated,  or  copy  out  the  decisions  :  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  invisible  president ;  and  they  do  not  admit  of  a  visible  one. 

Their  outward  exercises  of  devotions  consist  in  a  profound  contem- 
plation, whilst  some  one  of  them,  man  or  woman,  rises  up  either  with  a 
sedate  and  composed  motion,  or  in  a  kind  of  transport,  as  if 
Derotions  Act^Uited  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  often  with  sighs,  groans, 
and  tears.  This  variety  of  behaviour  is  caused,  as  they  say, 
by  th^  impression  of  the  spirit,  which  often  dictates  to  the  man  or  woman 
preacher,  sermons  two  or  three  hours  long,  after  a  deep  silence  of  an  equal 
duiation.    This  quietude^  the  Quakers  say,  dispoBea  them  to  enter  into 
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a  serious  coiisideraiion  of  the  state  of  tlieir  own  floiiI%  into  a  deep 
tation,  by  means  of  which  the  Spirit  prepares  to  itself  hidden  wiji  li 
penetrate  into  their  hearts :  then  it  breaks  forth  in  sermons  and  edbori^ 
tions,  or  in  prayer  or  psalmody :  daring  which  those  who  are  not  mfkd 
to  speak,  remain  in  a  state  of  recollection,  examine  themaelTeSy  and  mb 
a  suitable  application  of  what  they  hear  to  the  circnmstanoes  in  vU 
they  find  their  own  souls.  From  that  inward  conflict  of  the  ^irit  aguii 
the  flesh ;  from  the  deril'^s  furious  assaults  to  keep  the  mastery,  pnoHl 
sometimes  those  bodily  motions,  those  shakings  and  tremblings  witt 
which  many  of  them  are  seised.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  thsft  i 
meeting  is  concluded  without  any  sermon,  exhortation,  or  public  pnjK 

Meditation,  prayer,  recollection,  contemplation,  and  reading  ikM  BiUih 
are  the  chief  devotions  which  the  Quakers  nse  at  home  ;  they  are  lospi 
or  shorter,  more  or  less  frequent,  and  alternately  diTernfiaii 
TotilmV^&c^  ^  ^^^  impulses  prevail.  Thdr  children  are  brought  npti 
those  exercises  from  their  infancy,  have  a  Tciy  plain  sal 
modest  education,  vrithout  any  ornaments,  fine  clothes,  what  is  eslMs 
genteel  behaviour,  or  endeavouring  to  please  other  men.  The  Qoskci'i 
dress  is  brown,  or  of  some  plain  dark  colour,  somewhat  like  a  waistoosli 
without  plaits  on  the  sides,  without  buttons  on  the  pockets  or  dBtm, 
their  hats  broad-brimmed  and  horixontal ;  all  the  politeness  they  aim  it 
is  an  open,  frank  access,  and  natural  easy  conversation. 

They  keep  no  festivals,  but  may  meet  on  any  day ;  in  l^tigl^^  aii 
Holland  they  meet  regularly  every  Sunday  :  they  neither  pray  nor  tpukf 
-  either  in  public  or  private,  with  a  loud  voice,  but  whes,  si 

ime  o  won  ip.  ^^^^^  affirm,  the  tpirit  %nthin  bids  them.  If  this  spirit  do 
not  move  them,  they  are  only  to  think  at  church,  at  table,  at  going  to 
bed. 

The  Quakers  place  no  great  value  on  the  knowledge  of  languages  and 
learning,  which  although  they  do  not  think  entirely  useless,  yet  they  flsj« 

Estimation  of  are  not  necessary  for  the  ministry :  they  express  a  gresi 
knowledgp^iitles,  contempt  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  chiefly  as  taugbt  in 
honoura,  &c.  ^y^^  scliools,  and  esteem  them  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
inventions  of  Satan. 

They  likewise  reject  all  titles  of  honour,  either  in  the  state  or  in  tho 
churc]),  and  have  no  regard  to  academical  degrees.  All  these  marks  of 
distinction  are  only  apt  to  set  up  so  many  masters,  which  the  goepol 
expressly  forbids,  we  being  all  equally  brethren :  they  give  the  name  of 
hirelings  to  Protestant  clergymen,  on  account  of  the  income  they  recriie 
from  the  lands  they  possess,  from  tithes,  salaries,  or  pensions.  And 
according  to  their  system,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  approve  of  a  limitation 
in  the  number  of  ministers,  nor  of  that  function  being  appropriated  to  s 
particular  order  of  men,  since  the  ipirit  tcitkin  is  not  and  cannot  be  con- 
fined. Moreover,  they  think  the  number  of  pastors  is  too  small  to  comptj 
with  all  the  duties  required  of  them  ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  mission- 
aries, who  might,  as  amongst  Catholics,  labour  without  intermission  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
Vhaviour  of  other  Protestants  in  that  particular  pares  tlie  way  for 
ichrist. 
oties,  taxes,  great  salaries,  and  ^tQ&\a>  fiS^^oV^Mr  \sAaaa«cu^^n^m 
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ervil  socieiiet,  to  engage  men  to  do  their  dutj,  and  become  naeful  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  hope  of  considerable  gains,  seem  odious  and 
dftDgerous  to  the  Quakers,  as  l>ecomingonly  hirelings  and  slaves  to  avarice, 

good  citizens,  or  Christians,  who  ought  to  have  their  duty  at  heart. 
Amongst  the  Quakers  the  $pirit  is  free,  and  does  not  submit  to  synods, 

to  worldly  learning,  wisdom,  or  customs :  this  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
,  mo^  essential  articles  of  their  religion.     All  the  members  of 

the  ^irit      ^®  church  may  and  ought  to  concur  to  the  general  good  of  the 
body ;  all  may  have  the  same  helps  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
feel  the  same  impressions  of  his  power ;  all  are  animated  and  fed,  like  onr 
bodily  members,  by  the  same  efficacy  and  in  the  same  manner ;  all  by 
eODsequence  ought  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  edification  of  the  mysti- 
eftl  body,  as  natural  members  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  human  bodies. 
ThoB  they  apply  to  the  evangelical  ministry :  the  Spirit,  say  the  Quakers, 
ootifies  by  its  impulse  what  is  wanting  to  the  church,  and  obliges  thoss 
members  upon  whom  he  makes  that  impulse,  to  give  a  speedy  help  to  the 
mjsiical  body.     If  it  should  happen  that  out  of  laaness,  neglect,   or 
distraction,  the  person  so  moved  should  not  be  sensible  of  the  impulse,  or 
not  give  a  due  attention  to  the  defects  of  which  the  members  of  the  mys- 
tical body,  are  guilty ;  then  they  ought  to  rouse  themselves  with   new 
fsTTOur,  and  by  a  perfect  recollection  make  a  trial  of  the  gifts  and  power 
of  the  spirit  of  life.     The  call  to  pastoral  functions  essentially  consists  in 
this,  it  requires  no  pomp,  no  ceremony,  no  improvement  of  the  mind,  no 
preparation,  no  examination,  nor  any  of  the  means  used  in  other  Christian 
aocieties,  to  provide  churches  with  pastors  and  teachers.     Yet  if  after  this 
imward  trial  any  one  be  moyed  and  forcibly  drawn  ^by  the  Spirit  to  engage 
in  the  ministry,  the  ecclesiastical  council  must  not  omit  the  formality  of 
examining  whether  the  person  so  inspired  be  in  reality  fit  for  it,  and  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  that  dignity ;  the  importance  of  which,  in  regard  to 
himself,  and  to  the  whole  church,  is  strongly  represented  to  him,  in  a 
speech  or  exhortation  made  to  that  end.     This  ceremony  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  letters  of  other  churches  and  societies  of  Quakers, 
recommending  such  or  such  to  that  office.      When  installed,  they  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  only,  without  any  settlement,  con- 
tract, or  previous  agreement.     Each  Quaker  contributes  freely  according 
to  bis  power,  and  the  minister  is  not  to  accept  of  their  benevolence,  further 
tiian  is  necessary  for  a  sober  and  frugal  maintenance ;  but  if  he  be  reduced 
to  poTerty  for  want  of  such  contributions,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  leave  the 
congregation  which  he  served ;  he  may  eyen,  according  to  their  historian, 
shake  the  dust  off  his  feet  against  that  church,  as  Christ  ordered  his 
apostles  to  do  against  those  who  would  not  receive  them. 

The  Quakers  reject  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  truth  is,  they 
look  upon  baptism  as  a  Jewish  ceremony,  yet  they  are  willing  that 
other  Christian  societies  should  receive  it  as  a  token  of  rege- 
B«pSim^&c.  Deration,  of  initiation,  or  an  introduction  to  Christianity.  But 
they  say,  that  in  our  holy  and  all  spiritual  religion,  outward 
signs  ought  not  to  prevail  upon  duty,  nor  a  wicked  man  be  esteemed  r 
Christian  on  account  of  his  being  baptized;  whilst,  for  want  of  iSoat 
ceremony,  another  man,  who  complies  with  a\\  t\\a  C\mAV\«ca  ^\)S2M% 
looked  upon  as  a  heaibea.     The  tme  baptism  of  CVou^  vvy  V)dlv;^  ^a 
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purifying  of  the  aoal,  and  that  only  can  saireiiMB.     Tbeir  InM 
ing  the  communion  is  also  another  stamhlnig-blook  ;  Ws  imm  i 
Mtoft,  say  they,  but  ths  tmion  ^keartB. 

Marriage  is  contracted  amongst  them  with  aa  littla  wwa«yai4^ 
ibeir  other  duties  are  performed.    Their  youth  are  duiatianlj  iM 
in  whatever  concerns  that  honourable  state  ;  tliay  an 
''^"^*^-  nished  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importanoe,  thai  it  nfumi 
serious  and  strict  examination,  and  is  not  to  be  entered  into  withoet  a  ski 
choice,  much  reflection,  and  the  approbation  and  coneent  of  their 
When  after  all  this  they  persist  in  the  reaolutioa  of  maiTyiiig,  thsyi 
give  notice  of  their  design  to  the  ecclesiastical  ooonoil^  who  msloB  fli. 
usual  inquiries,  Whether  they  be  qualified  to  many  t  and  hmire  thsMh 
sent  of  their  parents?  &c  Informations  an  IScewin  taken  frna  Am 
who  are  present,  to  know  if  no  opposition  be  made  to  the  nittiiii|l 
intended,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  following  they  pnUisih  a  kind  of  \m, 
These  preliminaries  being  over,  the  contract  beoomea  Talid  amongit  III 
Quakers  in  this  form ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  oome  to  the  asseal^ 
accompanied  by  their  friends  and  relations  whom  they  think  fit  to  iaiila 
There,  in  presence  of  the  said  friends  and  nlationa,  they  are  denrsi  ts 
declare  whether  they  love  one  another,  whether  they  be  nratnally  wilB^gts 
have  each  other,  and  are  resolved  to  help  and  assist  each  other.  Tothni^ 
and  such  other  questions  suitable  to  the  occanon,  the  Qnakere  fpf%  wi&sB 
rincerity,  the  usual  answers;  which,  with  thrir  mutual  louawit,  as 
registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.    The  contraeting  paitiss  sit 
their  names  to  it,  as  also  the  friends  and  nlations,  aa  witneases ;  wliBk 
being  done,  the  new-married  couple  are  dismissed.    The  diaorden  usasllf 
committed  at  weddings  are,  or  ought  to  be,  wholly  unknown  amoafpit 
Quakers.     The  body  being,  in  tbeir  system,  the  vessel  and  garment  of 
the  soul,  it  must  be  maintained  and  kept  with  simplicity  and  modes^, 
without  superfluity,  or  endeavouring  to  please  the  senses  at  the  expeaae 
of  the  purity  of  the  soul.     Those  marriages  of  the  Quakers  wen  hereto- 
fore deemed  illegal  in  England ;  but  they  are  now  tolerated,  and  looked 
upon  as  valid  and  indissoluble  contracts. 

Tbeir  obsequies  are  without  pomp,  without  funeral  orations,  all  which, 
according  to  their  notions,  are  as  opposite  to  Christian  simplicity,  as  the 
foolish  diversions  allowed  by  other  Christians,  at  the  odebrstioa 
Funerals.  ^^  ^j^^j^^  marriages.  Can  anything  be  more  extravagant,  thej 
say,  than  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  should,  with  a 
sorrowful  countenance,  follow  his  corpse,  and  accompany  it  to  the  gnve 
in  a  mourning  dress,  and  then  come  back  to  the  house  to  drink,  and 
sometimes  get  drunk  in  his  honour  ?  What  contrary  proceedings  are 
these !  is  it  not  a  mere  comical  farce  to  see  their  formal  afiected  grief, 
seeming,  in  tbeir  long  black  cloaks,  to  shed  tears  for  the  loss  of  a  p«mit 
or  friend,  of  whose  death  they  are  heartily  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  riches 
he  has  bequeathed  to  them  ?  All  those  abuses  are  avoided  by  the  Quakers. 
Tliey  carry  the  dead  to  their  burying-place,  without  attendance  or  mourn- 
ing ;  and  content  themselves  with  a  serious  meditation  on  the  frailty  of 
human  life,  and  mutually  exhorting  each  other  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
^md  to  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  deceased^  if  his  example  were  truly 

'orihy  of  being  followed. 
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Our  limits  admit  of  but  a  partial  exposition  of  the  foith  of  the 
^*^'  Quakers.     The  following  are  their  principal  articles  of  belief : — 

Every  one  who  leads  a  moral  life,  and  from  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
complies  with  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  must  be  deemed  an  essen- 
tially good  Christian.  An  historical  faith  and  belief  of  some  extraordi- 
nary facts,  which  the  Christians  own  for  truths,  are  the  only  real  differ- 
«iice  between  a  virtuous  pagan  and  a  good  Christian,  and  this  faith  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation. 

Christ  is  tho  true  inward  light,  which  enlightens  all  men.  This  is  per- 
formed by  an  immediate  inspiration,  and  not  by  the  outward  doctrine  of 
ilie  gospel,  which  Christ  has  preached  to  men  as  a  rule  of  their  belief  and 
practice ;  which  outward  preaching  of  evangelical  truths,  is  not  the  usual 
and  ordinary  method  used  by  God  to  enlighten  mankind ;  but  he  sends  to 
each  person  interior  inspirations.  Tliis  interior  light  is  the  true  gospel ;  it 
18  to  be  adored,  as  being  Christ  himself  and  God  himself. 

Scripture  is  not  the  true  rule,  the  real  guide  of  Christian  faith  and 
moral  doctrine ;  this  is  a  prerogative  belonging  only  to  the  inward  light, 
which  each  has  within  himself,  or  which  breaks  forth  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  brethren  or  friendi.  The  dead  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not  of 
80  great  authority  as  the  preaching  of  the  authors  of  them  ;  the  particu- 
lar books  which  make  up  the  Scripture,  were  directed  to  private  churches 
or  persons,  and  we  are  not  interested  in  them. 

The  chief  rule  of  our  faith  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
interiorly  teaches  us;  and  the  Scripture  is  only  a  rule  subordinate  to  that 
Spirit.  An  immediate  inspiration  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  the  apostles  ; 
it  teaches  us  whatever  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  promise  which 
Christ  made  to  his  apostles,  to  teach  them  all  truth  by  his  Spirit^  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  always  remain  with  them^  was  not  confined  to  the 
apostles  only,  it  belongs  to  all  the  faithful ;  and  it  is  said  of  them  aU,  that 
the  unction  shall  teach  them  all  things. 

An  true  ministers  of  Christ  are  as  infallible  in  what  they  teach,  as  the 
prophets  and  apostles  were ;  otherwise  the  Spirit  of  Christ  would  not  be 
infallible.  All  those  who  are  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  equally 
infallible,  without  which  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be 
divided ;  there  is  no  exterior  way  of  teaching,  which  may  help  one  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  preaches.  The  immediate  inspira- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  a  minister  to  preach  without  Scripture,  or  any 
other  exterior  helps.  Without  this  particular  inspiration  all  those  who 
pretend  to  argue  upon  or  explain  the  words  of  Christ,  are  false  prophets 
and  deceivers.  The  church  ought  to  have  no  other  ministers,  but  those 
who  are  called  by  an  immediate  inspiration,  which  is  best  proved  by 
interior  miracles,  of  which  the  outward  signs  were  only  a  representation  or 
figure.  The  Quakers  do  not  preach  a  new  gospel,  and  therefore  need  not 
work  miracles  to  prove  their  doctrine ;  a  visible  succession  of  ministers, 
ordained  or  otherwise  established,  is  likewise  of  no  use.  Whoever  is 
inwardly  called  to  the  ministerial  functions,  is  sufficiently  qualified  for  that 
poet ;  inward  sanctity  is  as  essentially  requisite  in  a  true  minister,  as  in 
a  true  member  of  the  church. 

Women  may  preach  with  as  much  authority  aa  laeu^  «xA\^  tsvvo^ 
of  the  ehiuvh;Jbr  in  Chrut  there  ie  no  dittinction  0/  mole  and  lernuiU^ 
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th6  propbet  Joel  has  foretold  that  women  BhonldbaTe  the  gift  of  proplMcj 
as  well  as  men. 

The  Scripture  nowhere  sa^s,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  three  persons ;  there  axe  three  seyeral  manifestations  ;  but  timi 
persons  would  in  reality  be  three  gods.  The  Scriptore  being  dlent  uU 
the  manner  of  the  unity,  and  of  the  distinction  in  the  Trinity,  it  itagiHk 
rashness  in  the  Christian  churches  to  meddle  with  deciding  siieii  intrioii 
points.  The  distinction  of  persons  in  the  godhead  is  a  specniative  subdetji; 
not  calculated  to  mend  our  lives,  and  yery  prejudicial  to  Chratiaa  fMMi 
and  charity.  To  draw  up  an  exact  profession  of  faith,  it  is  necessary  ti 
adhere  closely  to  the  expressions  used  in  Scripture. 

The  true  Christ  is  he,  who  existed  before  he  was  manifested  in  the  iU^ 
and  who  has  never  been  seen  with  the  03^08  of  the  flesh.  Jesus  CfariiCi 
as  God,  has  a  heavenly  humanity,  of  which  the  earthly  one  is  but  tbi 
outward  garment,  the  type  or  figure.  Jesus  Clirist,  the  Word  and  Seacf 
God,  did  not  personally  unite  himself  to  our  human  nature,  be  only  took 
it  as  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  was  to  put  on  for  a  while.  This  hooMi 
nature  was  inspired,  as  other  men,  but  in  a  superior  and  more  particokr 
degree.  Christ  could  not  be  united  to  a  corrupt  nature ;  his  intiarior  l»rtl 
within  men,  is  a  greater  mystery  than  his  outward  nativity.  The  &itk 
in  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  of  his  mj» 
teries,  were  but  the  first  elements  fit  for  the  inftuicy  of  CbristisBifey, 
which  being  over,  those  rudiments  become  useless ;  we  now  have  ksned 
to  be  in  Clirist,  to  become  new  creatures,  to  let  old  things  pass  sway  ii 
order  to  make  room  for  the  new. 

The  expiation  of  our  sins  has  not  been  merited  by  the  ontward  spilliag 
of  Christ's  blood,  which  was  not  more  precious  thaA  that  of  any  other  nint: 
neither  has  the  church  been  redeemed  by  it,  but  by  an  inward  and  spirituil 
blood,  which  purifies  our  hearts  and  consciences,  of  which  the  Scriptnrs 
says,  it  was  spilt  for  our  justification ;  lastly,  of  which  Christ  hinuelf 
says,  that  he  tcho  does  not  drink  his  blood  shall  not  have  life  in  hisn, 

Tlie  Scripture  docs  not  say  that  Christ  satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for 
our  sins.  As  God  may  without  any  injustice  forgive  our  sins  without 
such  a  satisfaction,  it  was  not  necessary,  neither  can  it  be  reconciled  with 
the  gratuitous  remission  of  our  sins  :  and  moreover,  God''s  punishing  hii 
own  Son,  who  was  innocent,  is  contrary  to  divine  justice. 

Christ  did  not  go  up  to  heaven  with  the  body  which  he  had  on  earth, 
which  is  not  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  an  erroneom 
opiuion  to  think  or  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  in  heaven, 
occupies  and  fills  any  particular  limited  place :  the  body  of  Christ  ii 
wherever  his  spirit  is ;  and  it  cannot  save  us,  if  distance  of  place  separatei 
it  from  us  :  whoever  preaches  a  doctrine  opposite  to  these  propositions,  ii 
a  false  minister,  and  deceitful  teacher :  the  same  gift  of  discernment  in  the 
examination  of  spirits,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  remains  still 
in  the  church. 

Our  sins  being  once  forgiven,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  repent  of  them 
any  further,  or  to  go  on  in  asking  forgiveness  for  them.  We  cannot 
become  God's  servants  unless  we  be  first  purified. 

Outward  baptism  is  not  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  or  at  least  not  to  he 
observed  as  a  perpetual  law.     WU^Nec  i^T«V^^$ckda  tK^at  Obrist'a  order  is  to 
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be  andenlood  of  water^baptimn  adds  to  the  text,  which  does  not  meution 
wmter.  The  baptism  enjoined  by  Christ  is  a  baptism  of  spirit,  not  of 
wmter.  The  water-baptism  was  ^St.  John's,  and  has  been  abolished.  St. 
Panl  says  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach.  Water-baptism  was 
«sed  by  the  iqpostles  only  as  a  toleration  for  the  weakness  of  the  Jews,  bnt 
H  can  do  no  good  to  the  soul.  Baptism  by  inspersion  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Water  baptism,  and  the  spiritual  baptism,  are  two 
antirely  different  baptisms.  The  inward  baptism  alone  is  the  true  baptism 
of  Christ. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  since  they  are  not  capable  of  taking 
say  engagement  upon  themselves,  or  of  making  a  profession  of  faith,  or  of 
answering  to  God  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Taking  or  receiring  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  perpetual  obligation  ;  it  was 
instituted  heretofore  only  for  those  who  were  newly  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  or  for  weak  Christians  in  the  beginning  of  their 
Christianity. 


ADVICES. 

Tlie  following  Advices  are  set  forth  to  be  read,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
in  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings  of  men  and  women 
Friends  :  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  men's  and  women's  meetings 
separately. 

Dtptrndinee  on  the  Holy  Spirit, — *^  Take  heed,  dear  friends,  we  entreat 
yon,  to  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  leads,  through  unfeigned 
repentance  and  living  &ith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  reconciliation  with  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  blessed  hope  of  eternal  life,  purchased  for  us 
by  the  one  offering  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Rdiffiout  M4€Unff$, — **  Be  earnestly  concerned  in  religious  meetings 
rererently  to  present  yourselves  before  the  Lord,  and  seek,  by  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  worship  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Claet  Exerci»e9. — *^  Be  in  the  frequent  practice  of  waiting  upon  God  in 
private  retirement,  with  prayer  and  supplication,  honestly  examining 
yourselves  as  to  your  growth  in  grace,  and  your  preparation  for  the  life 
to  come. 

The  right  olmerwmce  of  the  First  day  of  the  Week, — *'  Be  carefal  to  make 
a  inrofitable  and  religious  use  of  those  portions  of  time  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  which  are  not  occupied  by  our  meetings  for  worship. 

Limng  in  Love, — "  Live  in  love  as  Christian  brethren,  ready  to  be  help- 
ful one  to  another,  and  to  sympathize  with  each  other  in  the  trials  and 
afflictions  of  life. 

Following  after  Feaee, — ''  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  desiring  the  true 
happiness  oi  all ;  and  be  liberal  to  the  poor,  endeavouring  to  promote  their 
temporal,  moral,  and  religious  well-being. 

Moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this  life. — "  With  a  tender 
oonscience,  and  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  take  heed 
to  the  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things  ''' 
this  life. 

MmkUmanee  of  Integrity. — **  Maintain  slrid  \Tv\e^Vy  \ti   i5!k  '^j 
tnnsBsiioss/s  tnde,  and  in  your  other  omtwsTd  coxkoettvv  x^xckcso^s 
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ihat  you  wilt  liaTe  to  aooomit  te  the  mode  of  Mqnriiig,  moA  1km 

of  using,  your  poaaeasioiis. 

Watd^dnm  over  CJ^ldrm.^^  Watoh,  wiih  Chritkiu  teiidflnMM,mr 
the  opening  minds  of  your  o£Eqpring;  inure  them  to  habiti  of  nlfMiftniil 
and  filial  obedienoe ;  carefully  instmetthem  in  the  knowledge  of  the  BUf 
Scriptures,  and  seek  for  ability  to  imbue  thor  nnnds  with  the  lore  of  lUr 
heayenly  Father,  their  Redeemer,  and  thmr  Sanotifier. 

Of  houMhoid  Fumkure  and  numner  €f  fietn^. — **  Obaerre  rfmpiw^ 
and  moderation  in  the  furniture  of  your  houses,  and  in  the  supply  of  yew 
tables,  as  well  as  in  your  personal  attire,  and  that  of  yomr  familiei, 

AtterUum  to  the  Holy  SeripftMrm. — *^  Be  diligent  in  the  priYaie  ni 
daily  &mily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  guard  carefuDj  m^SkA 
the  introduction  of  improper  books  into  your  lamiHea, 

Of  fladng  out  ChUdr^n.^-^^^  Be  oarefol  to  place  out  ohildm  of  il 
degrees  with  those  friends  whose  care  and  example  will  be  moat  likslf  ti 
conduce  to  their  preservation  from  evil ;  prefer  sudi  assistaiil 
and  apprentices,  as  are  members  of  our  religious  society  ;  not 
exorbitant  apprentice  fees,  lest  yon  frustrate  the  oare  of  friemda  in  then 
respects. 

Waiekjuln£9i  (nfer  ServaiUt. — **  Encourage  your  apprentioea  and 
of  all  descriptions  to  attend  public  worship,  making  way  for  dien 
and  exercise  a  watchful  care  for  their  moial  and  rd^ona  impvo^etewt  . 

On  WUU  and  TrusteeMpt. — **Be  careful  to  make  yiour  wiUiaBi 
settle  your  outward  afiairs  in  time  of  health ;  and  when  jou  aeeepi  4m 
office  of  guardian,  executor,  or  trustee,  be  fiuthftil  and  diligent  in  the  M* 
filment  of  your  trust 

Omvenaiion  and  Conduct. — ^^  Finally,  dear  friends,  let  your  ounfwrs^ 
tion  be  such  as  becometh  tlie  gospel.  Exercise  yourselves  to  have  ahraji 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  Gk)d  and  towards  man.  Watch  OTer 
one  another  for  good ;  and  when  occasions  of  uneasiness  first  appear  in  any, 
let  them  be  treated  with  in  privacy  and  tenderness,  before  the  matter  be 
communicated  to  another  :  and  friends,  everywhere,  are  advised  to  insia- 
tain  the  '  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.' " 

Excellent  olf$erv<Uu>ns  of  Quakers  respecting  BenevaUnee  and  .Charity.^ 
The  best  recreation  of  a  Christian  is  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  his  dmf 
delight  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  heavenly 
master :  and  this  is  most  effectually  done,  under  His  holy  influence,  by  s 
life  of  faith,  purity,  and  general  benevolence. 

Warn  those  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  apply  not  the  bless- 
ings of  God  to  the  indulging  of  their  appetites  in  pleasure  and  vanity ;  bat 
that  they  be  ready  to  do  good,  and  to  communicate  to  the  relief  of  thoee 
who  are  in  necessity.  The  principal,  if  not  only  satisfaction,  a  man  of  s 
truly  Christian  disposition  can  have  in  affluence,  and  the  increase  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  must  arise  from  the  greater  opportanities  put  into  his 
hands  of  doing  good  therewith. 

Observations  of  Elisha  Bates,  an  accredited  authority  among  Quakers, 
are  as  follows  : — However  humble  or  obscure  your  station  may  be,  yoa 
are  to  contribute  either  to  the  suffering  or  the  rejoicing  of  tiie  living 
members  of  that  body  to  which  you  belong.  Your  lukewarmneos  and 
indifference  to  the  great  objects  of  Te\\fgLCAu&  T«^gad^  cannot  frdl  to  inoisise 
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ibe  weakness  of  the  Society,  and  those  punfnl  exerciaes  which  arise  in 
eonsequence  of  that  weakness.  And,  on  the  contrary,  your  close  attention 
to  what  passes  in  your  own  minds,  and  the  secret  exercises  into  which  you 
would  be  led,  like  the  prayers  and  alm9-deeds  of  Cornelius,  would  rise  as 
•  memorial  before  Him  who  sees  in  secTet.  And  thus  yon  might  not  only 
know  an  increase  of  religious  experience  and  religious  enjo3rmenl,  but  also 
contribute  to  the  prevalence  of  that  power,  which  is  the  crown  of  our  most 
«olemn  assemblies.  But  by  settling  down  into  a  belief  that  there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do,  you  will  deprive  yourselves  of  that  improvement, 
neefulness  in  society,  and  peace  of  mind,  which  would  otherwise  be  your 
portion.  It  is  not  always  from  among  the  most  wise,  according  to  the 
^wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  from  those  who  possess  the  brightest  natural 
talents,  that  religion  has  found  its  ablest  advocates,  or  Christianity  its 
lurightest  ornaments.  Suffer  therefore  your  minds  to  be  aroused  from  that 
state  of  ease  into  which  you  have  fallen — not  to  an  unqualified  activity  in 
the  Church,  but  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  renovating  power  of  truth. 
ITou  will  find  that  a  remembrance  of  God,  and  a  submission  to  the  regu- 
lating, sanctifjring  operations  of  his  Spirit,  will  not  interrupt  the  right 
order  of  your  domestic  concerns.  But  through  the  seasoning  virtue  and 
illominating  nature  of  that  influence  which  would  regulate  your  feelings 
and  direct  your  conduct,  you  would  take  your  portion  of  that  character 
which  our  Lord  gave  of  his  disciples,  when  lie  called  them  '^  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  and  ''  the  light  of  the  worid." 

What  if  your  opportunities  of  improvement  have  been  limited*-or  your 
eapacities,  in  your  own  estimation,  be  small —or  your  natural  energies 
already  begun  to  decline  ?  you  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost — you  have 
no  continuing  city  here ;  and  are  bound,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations, 
to  prepare  for  the  final  change ;  ^^  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  the  day 
mpjarotLchmg"  la  that  very  preparation  for  the  world  to  come,  from 
which  no  age  or  condition  in  life  can  exempt  you,  you  will  experience  a 
preparation  for  the  various  duties  that  devolve  upon  you  in  civil  or 
religious  society. 

Whatever  may  be  our  name  as  to  religious  profession — ^whatever  our 
stations  in  the  militant  church,  the  closing  address  of  the  apostle  on  a  very 
interesting  occasion  may  be  suitably  applied  :  **  I  commend  you  to  God, 
and  to  the  Word  of  his  Grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
yon  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified." 
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PART  V. 

RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  PAGAN 

NATIONS,  &c. 


SEC.  I.— RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  CEREMONIES  OP  THE  ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  ancient  records  in  Ejgypi,  the  priaii 
held  the  next  rank  to  kings,  and  from  among  them  were  chosen  the  gretl 
officers  of  state.  They  enjoyed  many  privileges,  and,  among  othen,  that 
of  having  their  lands  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes ;  of  which  us 
have  a  rcmarkahle  instance  in  Genesis,  chap.  Ixvii.,  verse  26,  where  us 
read  that  "  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  tliat  Phanok 
should  have  the  fifth  part,  except  the  land  of  the  prints  only,  wliicb 
became  not  Pharaoh's."  As  they  had  the  sole  management  of  the 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  they  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  pabBo 
seminaries  of  learning ;  and  to  their  care  was  committed  the  education  of 
the  youth,  especially  such  as  were  designed  for  high  employments.  Tbil 
the  progress  of  idolatry  was  very  rapid  after  the  Deluge  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  yet  the  Egyptians  pretend  that  they  were  the  first  wbo 
instituted  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  processions,  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
These  festivals  were  held  in  the  most  celebrated  cities,  where  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend,  unless  preyented  bj 
sickness ;  and  when  that  happened,  they  were  to  illuminate  their  windows 
with  torches.  They  sacrificed  many  different  sorts  of  beasts;  and  at 
every  sacrifice  the  people  drew  near,  one  by  one,  and  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  praying  that  God  would  inflict  upon  that 
creature  all  the  punishment  due  to  him  for  his  sins.  Then  the  priest 
stabbed  tlie  victim,  part  of  which  was  burned,  and  part  eaten ;  for  no 
person  was  thought  to  gain  any  benefit  from  the  sacrifice  who  did  not 
taste  less  or  more  of  it. 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  souls  of  men,  at  death,  went  into 
other  bodies  ;  such  as  had  been  virtuous  going  into  such  persons  as  were 
to  be  happy  in  the  world  ;  but  the  vicious,  into  the  bodies  of  such  as  were 
to  be  miserable,  and  sometimes  into  those  of  serpents.  In  that  state  of 
punishment  they  were  to  remain  a  certain  number  of  years,  till  they  had 
been  purified  from  their  guilt,  and  then  they  were  to  inhabit  more 
exalted  beings.  The  priest  had  the  keeping  of  all  the  sacred  books, 
whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  civil  polity;  and  therefore  to  the 
common  people  everything  was  delivered  in  a  mysterious,  emblematical 
manner.     Silence,  with  respect  to  their  sacred  rites,  was  pointed  out  by 
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a  figure  called  Harpocrates,  resembling  a  roan,  holding  his  finger  upon  his 
lips — intimating  that  mysteries  were  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  vulgar. 
Tliey  had  likewise,  at  the  gates  of  all  their  temples,  images  of  a  similar 
nature,  called  sphinxes  ;  and  everything  in  their  religion  was  symbolical. 
The  figure  of  a  hare  pointed  out  attention,  or  watchfulness,  because  that 
creature  has  been  always  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  in  the 
universe.  A  judge  was  painted  without  hands,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  thereby  intimating  that  a  magistrate  should  judge  with 
impartiality,  without  considering  the  characters  or  stations  of  the  persons 
who  are  brought  before  him. 

From  attending  in  a  careful  manner  to  the  perusal  of  the  Egyptian 
history,  it  would  seem,  that  while  idolatry  was  in  some  measure  cultivated 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  there  it  flourished  in  a  state  of  perfection. 
The  number  of  their  idols  was  endless ;  but  those  which  seem  to  have 
been  most  regarded  by  them  in  ancient  times  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  which 
we  have  much  reason  to  believe  were  the  sun  and  moon.  These,  how- 
ever, were  only  the  general  gods  of  Egypt,  and  such  as  were  worshipped 
by  the  king  and  his  courtiers ;  for  almost  every  district  had  its  particular 
deity.  Some  worshipped  dogs ;  others  oxen  ;  some  hawks ;  some  owls ; 
some  crocodiles  ;  some  cats  ;  and  others  ibis,  a  sort  of  an  Egyptian  stork. 
The  worship  of  these  animals  was  confined  to  certain  places,  and  it  often 
happened  that  those  who  adored  the  crocodile  were  ridiculed  by  such  as 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  cat.  To  support  the  honour  of  their  different 
idols,  bloody  wars  often  took  place ;  and  whole  provinces  were  depopu- 
lated to  decide  the  question,  whether  a  crocodile  or  a  cat  was  a  god  !  And 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  they  disputed  concerning  the  attri- 
butes of  their  idols,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  every  person  was 
goOty  of  a  capital  offbnce  who  injured  any  of  those  animals  whose  figures 
were  set  up  in  their  temples :  of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  which  he  relates. 

A  Roman  soldier,  during  the  time  of  Mark  Antony,  having  inadver- 
tently killed  a  cat  at  Alexandria,  the  populace  rose  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  dragged  him  from  his  house,*  and  murdered  him.  Nay,  sucli  was 
the  respect  tibe  Eg3rptians  had  for  these  animals,  that  during  an  extreme 
famine,  they  chose  rather  to  eat  one  another  than  to  hurt  them.  But  of 
all  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Apis,  or  buU,  had  the 
preference ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  from  his  figure  that  the  Jews  formed 
the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness.  The  most  magnificent  temples  were 
erected  for  him ;  he  was  adored  by  all  ranks  of  people  while  living,  and 
when  he  died,  for  he  was  a  living  bull,  all  Egypt  went  into  mourning  for 
him.  "We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Hagus,  the 
bull  Apis  died  of  ex^eme  old  age  ;  and  such  was  the  pompous  manner  in 
which  he  was  interred,  that  the  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  a  sum  equal 
to  that  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  next  thing  to  bo  done 
was  to  provide  a  successor  for  this  god,  and  all  Egypt  was  ransacked  on 
purpose.  He  was  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  marks  from  all  other 
animals  of  his  own  species ;  particularly  ho  was  to  have  on  his  forehead 
white  mark,  resembling  a  crescent ;  on  his  back  the  figure  of  axv  «^^ 
and  on  his  tongue  that  of  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  aw  ox  wc\«Hq«rvtk% 
description  wms  foand,  mourning  gave  place  to  }oy,  wv^  Tvo>i)t\Vf\%  ^^'^ 
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heard  of  in  Egypt  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new-disGOTcnd  gad, 
or  rather  boast-,  was  brought  to  Memphis  to  take  possession  of  his  digulr, 
and  there  placed  upon  a  throne,  with  a  great  number  of  ceremooNa 
Indeed  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  given  such  encouragement  to  super 
stition,  tliat  not  content  with  worshipping  the  vilest  of  all  reptiles,  tkfj 
actually  paid  divine  honours  to  vegetables. 

That  such  absurdities  should  have  taken  place  among  a  people  jn^J 
celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  is  what  we  are  hardly  able 
to  account  for ;  but  that  it  did  so,  we  have  the  greatest  authority  k» 
assert,  from  the  whole  evidcuce  of  antiquity.  To  read  of  animals  asd 
vile  insects  honoured  with  religious  worship — placed  in  the  most  ponpew 
temples,  erected  at  a  most  extravagant  expense — that  those  who  kilkd 
them  should  be  put  to  death — and  that  those  animals  were  embalmed 
after  death,  and  treated  with  divine  honours — is  what  a  sober  heatheii 
would  hardly  believe ;  and  yet  we  have  it  from  the  testimony  of  the  most 
sober  heathens. 

We  may  add  further,  that  to  hear  that  leeks  and  onions  were  wor- 
shipped as  deities — nay,  were  invoked  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  are  sodi 
surprising  instances  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  that  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  tlie 
times,  and  the  places  where  we  were  born.  Lucian,  a  profane  heathei 
author, who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  ChristlaB 
era,  seems  to  have  bad  very  just  notions  of  the  ridiculous  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptians  in  his  time.  His  words  are, — ^**  You  may  enter 
into  one  of  their  most  magnificent  temples,  adorned  vrith  gold  and  silver ; 
but  look  around  you  for  a  god,  and  you  behold  a  stork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat" 

It  is,  therefore,  proj^er  that  we  should  inquire  what  motives  could 
induce  these  people  to  «ict  in  such  a  manner ;  but  hero  we  are  led  into  a 
large  field  indeed.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  tradition  that,  at  a  eer- 
taiu  period,  men  rebelled  against  the  gods,  and  drove  them  out  of  heaven. 
Uj)on  this  disaster  taking  place,  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they 
concealed  themselves  under  the  form  of  diiferent  animals ;  and  this  was  tlw 
first  reason  assigned  for  tlie  worship  of  these  creatures.  But  there  was 
another  reason  assigned  for  the  worship  of  those  animals,  namely,  the 
benefits  which  men  often  received  from  them,  particularly  in  Egypt. 
.  Oxen,  by  their  labour,  helped  to  cultivate  the  ground;  sheep  clothed 
tlien»  with  their  wool ;  dogs,  among  many  other  services,  prevented  their 
houses  from  being  robbed ;  the  ibis,  a  bird,  somewhat  resembling  a  stork, 
was  of  great  service  in  destroying  the  winged  serpents  with  which  Egypt 
abounded  ;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  was  worshipped  because 
it  prevented  the  wild  Arabs  from  making  incursions ;  the  ichneumon,  a 
little  animal,  was  of  great  service  to  them  in  different  ways  :  he  watches 
the  crocodiled  absence  and  breaks  his  eggs,  and  when  ho  lies  down  to 
sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  he  always  does,  with  his  mouth 
oj)cn,  this  little  creature  jumps  out  of  the  mud,  and  leaping  down  his 
throat,  forces  his  way  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws,  then  he 
pierces  his  belly,  and  thus  triuni])hs  over  this  most  dreadful  animal. 

Tlie  first  Christian  fathers  ridiculed  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  painteil 

the  absurdity  of  it  in  the  most  lively  colours,  and  asked  the  lieathen 

m^sts  how  tliey  could  dishouowv  iV\e  ^t^?A.  CuvA  vA  >^ft;iN«».  wA  ^i^atU^  bv 
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offering  sacrifices  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  anim«ils  and  reptiles, 
each  as  snakes,  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  cats.  Indeed,  God,  in  bis 
righteous  judgment,  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  whilst  they 
professed  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  for  having  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image,  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 

The  fiinoral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  deserve  particular  notice,  for 
no  people,  of  whom  we  have  any  account  transmitted  to  us,  ever  paid  so 
mach  regard  to  the  bodies  of  their  departed  friends.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  what  still  remains  of  their  pyramids,  the  most 
stupendous  buildings  that  ever  were  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  princes.  This  ostentation,  like  most  other  customs,  originated  first 
in  the  courts  of  their  kings,  but  in  time  was  imitated,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  by  the  lower  ranks  of  people. 

When  any  of  their  relations  died,  the  whole  family  quitted  the  place  of 
their  abode,  and  during  sixty  or  seventy  days,  according  to  the  rank  or 
quality  of  the  deceased,  abstained  from  all  the  comforts  of  life,  excepting 
each  as  were  necessary  to  support  nature.  They  embalmed  the  liodieF, 
and  many  persons  were  employed  in  performing  this  ceremony.  The 
brains  were  drawn  through  the  nostrils  with  an  instrument,  and  the  intes- 
tines were  emptied  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  with  a 
sharp  stone,  after  which  the  cavities  were  filled  up  with  perfumes,  and  the 
finest  odoriferous  spices ;  but  the  person  who  made  the  incision  in  the  body 
for  this  purpose,  and  who  was  commonly  a  slave,  was  obliged  to  run  away 
immediately  after,  or  the  people  present  would  have  stoned  him  to  death  ; 
but  those  who  embalmed  the  body  were  treated  with  tlie  utmost  respect. 

The  interior  parts  of  the  body  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  spice?, 
which  they  purchased  from  the  Arabians,  and  after  a  certain  number  of 
days  had  expired,  it  was  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen,  glued  together  with 
gum,  and  then  spread  over  with  the  richest  perfumes.  The  body  being 
thus  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  tlie  relations,  and  placed  either  in 
a  sepulchre,  or  in  their  own  hou8es,  according  to  their  rank  and 
ability.  It  stood  in  a  wooden  chest,  erect ;  and  all  those  who  visited 
the  family  treated  it  with  some  marks  of  respect.  Tiiis  was  done, 
that  those  who  knew  them  while  alive  should  endeavour  to  imitate 
their  conduct  after  death.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Joseph,  in  Egypt,  and  the  regard  that  was 
paid  to  his  remains  long  after  his  decease.  The  Egyptians  would  not 
suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed  indiscriminately  upon  every  person,  let  his 
rank  be  ever  so  elevated,  for  characters  given  to  the  deceased  wore 
bestowed  by  the  judges,  who  represented  the  people  at  largo.  The 
judges  who  wero  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  deceased  met  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  lake,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Egypt ;  and  while 
they  crossed  the  lake,  he  who  sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  which 
gave, rise  to  the  fiiblo  among  the  Greeks,  that  Charon  conducted  the  souls 
of  deceased  persons  into  the  Elysian  fields,  or  the  infernal  regions.  When 
the  judges  met,  all  those  who  had  anything  to  object  against  the  deceased 
person  were  heard ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  wi(!kcd  ^tersou 
then  his  name  was  oondenmed  to  perpetual  infamy^  \\ot  qqv\^\\\^  ^ftwn 
rcluthns  erect  any  monument  to  perpetuate  \i\s  moTwoYv . 
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This  made  a  deep  impresrion  on  the  minda  of  the  people  ;iviiaUuag 
operatea  mcHre  8trongl3r  than  the  fear  of  ahame,  and  tiie  cedaidwaiBoa  d 
our  deceased  relations  being  oonmgned  to  infiunj  hereafter.  Kings  thon- 
selves  were  not  exempted  from  this  inquiry;  all  their  aotions  wen  <na> 
vassed  at  large  by  the  judges,  and  the  same  impartial  deoisioQ  took  pfaMM 
if  it  had  been  upon  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  subjects.  Of  tins  we  haft 
some  instances  in  Scripture,  where  we  read  that  wieked  kings  woe  not 
sufiered  to  be  iuttfired  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  aneestota.  Hiqvpj  Ar 
mankind,  if  this  were  more  attended  to  in  our  days;  then  wUnd 
princes  and  sovereigns  would  learn,  that  notwithstanding  their  devatsd 
rank  in  life,  yet  the  justice  of  their  country,  which  they  often  trample  on, 
will  scrutinize  with  severity  their  actions,  idiile  their  bodies  are  coBBgaed 
to  the  silent  tomb. 

If  no  objection  was  made  to  the  conduct  of  the  deceased,  then  a  lioMnl 
oration  was  delivered  in  memory  of  him,  reciting  his  most  worthy  aetioas ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  birth,  because  every  Egyptian  waa  ooMi- 
dered  as  noble.  No  praises  were  bestowed,  but  sncAi  aa  vahted  to 
temporal  merit ;  and  he  was  applauded  for  having  cultivated  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  discharged  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Then  all  the 
people  shouted  with  voices  of  applause,  and  the  body  was  hoaonraUj 
interred.  The  Egyptians,  however,  believed  much  in  the  doctrine  of  At 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  likewise  that  for  some  time  after  death  At 
souls  of  the  deceased  hovered  round  the  bodies;  which,  among  maaj 
others,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  deferred  the  intenvMBt  of  tteir 
relations  so  long. 


SEC.  II.. .RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  CARTHA- 
GINIANS AND  TYRIANS. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Tyrians,  Phcenicians,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites,  was  most  horrid  and 
barbarous ;  and  so  regular  were  they  in  practising  what  will  ever  dishononr 
human  nature,  that  Christians,  in  attending  to  their  duty,  may  take  an 
example  from  them.  Nothing  of  any  moment  was  undertaken  without 
consulting  the  gods,  which  they  did  by  a  variety  of  ridiculous  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Hercules  was  the  god  in  whom  they  placed  moot  confidenoe; 
at  least,  he  was  the  same  to  them  as  Mars  was  to  the  Romans,  so  that 
he  was  invoked  before  they  went  upon  any  expedition ;  and  whoi  thej 
obtained  a  victory,  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  to  Um. 
They  had  many  other  deities  whom  they  worshipped ;  but  the  chief  of 
these  was  Urania,  or  the  Moon,  whom  they  addressed  under  diftrent 
calamities ;  such  as  drought,  rain,  hail,  thunder^  or  any  dreadful  stonaSi 
The  Christian  fathers,  having  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
often  in  their  writings  ridicule  these  imaginary  deities,  particularly  8t 
Austin,  who  was  a  native  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  consequently  had  reason 
to  point  out  the  absurdities  of  their  idolatry.  Urania,  or  the  Moon,  is  tbs 
same  which  the  prophet  calls  the  queen  of  heaven,  Jer.  vii.  18 ;  and  thore 
we  find  the  inspired  writer  reproving  the  Jewish  women  for  ofiering  nf 
cakes  and  other  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  her. 
'  Saturn  waa  the  other  deity  wVvom  \.\vf^  C9ix\\\^^tly»a^tvdlcI^^    worship- 
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pad ;  and  he  was  the  same  with  what  is  called  Moloch  in  Scripture.  This 
idol  was  the  deity  to  whom  they  o£fered  up  human  sacrifices,  and  to  this 
we  owe  the  fahle  of  Saturn's  having  devoured  his  own  children.  Princes 
and  great  men,  under  particular  calamities,  used  to  offer  up  their  most 
beloved  children  to  this  idol.  Private  persons  imitated  the  conduct  of 
their  princes,  and  thus  in  time  the  practice  hecame  general ;  nay,  to  such 
&  height  did  they  carry  their  infatuation,  that  those  who  had  no  children 
of  their  own  purchased  those  of  the  poor,  that  they  might  not  he  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  such  a  sacrifice,  which  was  to  procure  them  the  com- 
pletion of  their  wishes.  This  horrid  custom  prevailed  long  among  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Tyrians,  and  the  Carthaginians ;  and  from  them  tho 
Israelites  borrowed  it,  although  expressly  contrary  to  the  order  of  God. 

The  original  practice  was  to  hum  these  innocent  children  in  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture ; 
•nd  sometimes  they  put  them  into  a  hollow  brass  statue  of  Saturn,  flaming 
hoi.  To  drown  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims,  musicians  were  ordered 
to  play  on  different  instruments — and  mothers — shocking  thought ! — made 
it  a  sort  of  merit  to  divest  themselves  of  natural  affections  while  they  beheld 
the  barbarous  spectacle.  If  it  happened  that  a  tear  dropped  from  the  eyes 
of  a  mother,  then  the  sacrifice  was  considered  as  of  no  effect ;  and  the 
parent  who  had  that  remaining  spark  of  tenderness  was  considered  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  religion.  This  savage  barbarity,  which  will  for  ever 
remain  a  disgrace  to  corrupted  nature,  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
even  mothers,  divesting  themselves  of  that  tenderness  peculiar  to  their  sex 
and  character,  would  often  embrace  their  children  and  then  cheerfully 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  In  latter  times  they  contented  themselves 
with  making  their  children  walk  between  two  slow  fires  to  the  statue  of 
the  idol ;  but  this  was  only  a  more  slow  and  excruciating  torture,  for  the 
innocent  victims  always  perished.  This  is  what  in  Scripture  is  called  the 
making  their  sons  and  daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch ;  and 
barbarous  as  it  was,  yet  those  very  Israelites  in  whose  favour  God  had 
wrought  so  many  wonders,  demeaned  themselves  so  low  as  to  comply 
with  it. 

It  appears  from  Tertullian,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Carthage,  that 
this  inhuman  practice  continued  to  take  place  long  after  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Romans.  That  celebrated  father  tells  us,  that 
children  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn  or  Moloch  down  to  the  proconsulship  of 
Tiberius,  who  hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  on  the  trees  which 
shaded  their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes, 
of  which  the  soldiers  were  witnesses  who  assisted  at  these  executions.  In 
all  times  of  pestilence,  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  vast  number  of  children  t6 
their  idols ;  and  thus,  by  endeavouring  to  atone  for  their  sins,  they  only 
increased  the  number.  Sometimes  they  cut  open  the  bowels  of  the  victim 
aad  then  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  but  the  most  common  practice  was  to  bum 
it  alive. 

Diodoros  relates  an  instance  of  this  more  than  savage  barbarity,  which 
is  sufficient  to  fill  any  mind  with  horror.     He  tells  us  that  when  Agt 
thodes  was  going  to  besiege  Carthage,  the  people  seeing  the  extretOLvt^  ^ 
which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  m\RloT\.\m^  \a  >Xi^  ^t^^^ 
their  god  8»tum^  because  that,  instead  of  offenng  \\\^  \A\iVKi  ^^^xft'ci^ 
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born,  be  bad  been  firaudulently  put  off  witb  tbe  cbildreo  of  slaves  and 
foreigners.  Tbat  a  sufficient  atonement  sbould  be  made  for  tbis  crime,  m 
tlie  in&tuated  people  considered  it,  two  hundred  children  of  tbe  best 
families  in  Cartbage  were  sacrificed,  and  no  less  tiian  tbree  bundled  of  the 
citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  tbemselves, — tbat  i%  tbey  went  into  the  fin 
without  compulsion. 

Such  was  tbe  religion  of  tbe  ancient  Carthaginians,  the  PhoBincians,  the 
Tyrians,  and  indeed  tbe  Philistines,  who  were,  as  we  have  already  «!>• 
senred,  a  remnant  of  tbe  Canaanites. 


SEC.  III.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  ASSYRIANa 

In  treating  of  tbe  religion  of  tbe  ancient  Assyrians,  we  must  be  partly 
directed  by  sacred  history,  but  more  particularly  by  what  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  pagan  writers.  It  is  in  general  allowed  tint 
Nimrod,  the  great-grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  founder  of  idolatry ; 
and  there  remains  no  manner  of  doubt  but  he  was  the  same  who  wna 
afterwards  worshipped  under  tbe  title  of  Belus,  which  in  the  Eastern 
language  means  ^^  strength."  He  is  in  Scripture  called  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord ;  and  different  opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  tbe 
singularity  of  tbis  very  extraordinary  cliaraeter,  but  the  whole  may  he 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Tlie  descendants  of  Noah  soon  forgot  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  God, 
and  plunged  tberaselvcs  into  the  grossest  idolatries ;  but  as  the  passioos 
of  men  are  often  made  subservient  towards  promoting  tbe  ends  of  Diviiie 
Providence,  and  as  tbe  worst  intentions  of  men  often  become  beneficial  ia 
tbe  end,  so  Nimrod,  by  bis  ambition,  laid  tbe  foundation  of  an  empire, 
whicli  existed  for  many  years  after  bis  death,  and  in  tbe  end  became  a 
scourge  to  those  people  of  whom  God  made  choice.  That  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  under  that  character  he  displayed  his 
political  abilities  in  two  respects.  The  country  in  which  he  lived  wm 
infested  with  wild  beasts,  and  therefore  he  acquired  popularity  by  deliver- 
ing the  people  from  the  ravages  made  by  those  furious  creatures ;  and 
secondly,  by  hunting,  he  trained  up  the  youth  in  all  sorts  of  martial 
exercises,  and  inured  them  to  all  sorts  of  hardships.  He  formed  them  to 
the  use  of  arms  and  discipline,  that  in  a  proper  time  he  might  make  them 
subservient  to  his  purposes,  in  extending  his  power  over  his  peaceful 
neighbours.  That  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon,  or  rather  at  the 
place  which  has  since  obtained  that  name,  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
Nineveh  was  the  grand  seat  of  his  empire.  This  city  was  built  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  known 
in  the  world.  It  was  above  sixty  miles  in  circumference ;  the  walls  were 
a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad,  that  chariots  could  pass  each  other 
uj)on  them.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  fifteen  hundred  towers,  and 
each  of  these  two  hundred  feet  high,  whicli  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  whsit  we  read  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  that  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding 
great  city,  of  three  days'  journey. 

"  Ilcr  luftv  towcis  (bono  like  mciidiau  beams, 
And  'A%  a  world  nv\1\\u\  \\«\%clf  jfUc  vccms/* 
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Fortified  wiihin  such  an  extensiTe  city,  and  regardless  of  the  duty  ho 
owed  to  the  Great  Parent  of  the  universe,  Nimrod  gave  himself  up  to  all 
mmnner  of  debauchery;  and  while  he  continued  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  proceeded  to  the  highest  degree  of  impiety, 
namely ,.to  set  up  idols  in  temples  which  he  had  built,  and  even  to  worship 
the  works  of  his  own  hands. 

From  what  we  shall  learn  in  the  course  of  this  work,  it  will  appear 
that  the  most  ancient  species  of  idolatry  was  that  of  worshipping  the  sun 
and  moon.  Tliis  idolatry  was  founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  gratitude, 
which,  instead  of  ascending  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  stopped  sliort  at  the 
Teil  which  both  covered  and  discovered  him.  Had  those  idolaters  con- 
sidered  things  in  a  proper  manner,  they  would  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  great  God  himself  and  such  of  his  works  as  point  out 
his  communicable  attributes. 

3Ien  have,  in  all  ages,  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  an  intercourse 
between  God  and  themselves ;  and  the  adoration  of  God  supposes  him  to 
be  attentive  to  men's  desires,  and,  consistent  with  his  perfections,  capable 
of  complying  with  tliem.  But  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  an 
obstacle  to  this  intercourse.  Therefore  foolish  and  inconsiderate  men 
endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  laying  their  hands  on  their 
mouths,  and  then  lifting  them  up  to  their  false  gods,  in  order  to  testify 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  unite  themselves  to  them«  notwithstanding 
their  being  so  far  separated.  Wo  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the 
book  of  Job,  which,  properly  attended  to,  will  throw  a  considerable  light 
on  ancient  pagan  idolatiy.  Job  was  a  native  of  the  confines  of  Assyria, 
and  being  one  of  those  who  believed  in  the  true  God,  says,  in  his  own 
▼indication,  ^^  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  sinned,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth 
haih  kissed  my  hand,"  &c. — Job  xxxi.  26,  27. 

This  was  a  solemn  oath,  and  the  ceremony  performed  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  person  who  stood  before  his  accusers,  or  before  the  judge's  tribunal, 
where  he  was  tried,  bowed  his  head  and  kissed  his  hand  three  times,  and 
looking  up  to  the  sun,  invoked  him  as  an  almighty  being,  to  take  the 
highest  vengeance  upon  him  if  he  uttered  a  falsehood. 

As  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  o^ 
worship  among  the  Assyrians,  so,  in  consistency  with  the  corruptiou  of 
human  nature,  they  adored  the  fire  as  their  substitute ;  and  that  sort  of 
adoration  ;i^as  common  among  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  as  will 
appear  firom  the  following  passage  in  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century. 

*'  Ur,  which  signifies  fire,  was  the  idol  they  worshipped ;  and  as  fire 
will,  in  general,  consume  everything  thrown, into  it,  so  the  Assyrians 
published  abroad  that  the  gods  of  other  nations  could  not  stand  before 
theirs.     Many  experiments  were  tried,  and  vast  numbers  of  idols  were 
brought  firom  foreign  parts ;  but  they  being  of  wood,  the  all-devourin>r 
god  Ur,  or  fire,  consumed  them.     At  last  an  Egyptian  priest  found  c: 
the  art  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  this  mighty  idol,  which  had  so  U 
been  the  terror  of  distant  nations.     He  caused  l\\e  &^t«  ^l  ^tl  W^  V 
made  of  porous  esTth,  and  the  belly  of  it  was  (i\\c<V  yi\V\\  ^i^X^t,     ^^ 
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side  of  the  belly,  holes  were  made,  but  filled  up  with  wax. 
done,  he  challoDged  the  god  Ur  to  oppose  his  god  Canopus,  which  «■ 
accepted  of  by  the  Chaldean  priests ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  wax  tvluck 
stopped  up  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  Canopus  begin  to  melt,  than  the  wits 
burst  out  and  drowned  the  fire. 

Adramelech  was  another  idol  belonging  to  the  As83rriaiis ;  hot  lui 
supposed  power  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  some  of  tho  more  distut 
provinces ;  for  we  read,  that  when  Salinanessar  took  captive  the  greatot 
part  of  the  ten  tribes,  he  sent  in  their  room  the  inhabitants  of  a  prorince 
called  Sepharvaim ;  and  these  people  were  most  horrid  and  baibtroM 
idolaters,  for  they  burnt  their  children  alive,  and  conunitted  such  otiier 
abominations  as  are  not  proper  to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  latter  times  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  before  it  was  joined  to  thit 
of  Babylon,  Nisrock  was  the  god  worshipped  in  Nineveh  ;  and  it  wis  in 
the  temple  of  this  idol  that  the  great  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  la 
two  sons  Adramelech  and  Shanezzar.  Both  the  ancients  and  the  modem 
agree,  that  this  idol  was  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  fowl ;  but  tbey 
differ  much  concerning  the  species ;  some  thinking  it  was  a  dove,  and 
others  an  eagle.  The  Jewish  rabbis  tell  us  that  it  was  made  of  a  plank 
of  Noah's  ark,  which  had  been  preserved  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Among  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  many  other  nations,  some  worshipped 
the  fire,  and  some  images ;  but  both  agreed  in  sacrificing  their  children  to 
their  idols.  In  time,  the  number  of  their  idols  increased,  till  at  last 
Efrahaddon  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Babylon,  soon  after  which  the 
city  and  temples  of  Nineveh  were  neglected,  and  their  magi,  or  wise  men, 
who  had  been  long  in  esteem  among  them,  followed  the  court. 

As  it  was  the  imiversal  practice  of  the  ancient  heathen 'nations  to 
worship  their  idols  in  groves,  before  temples  were  erected,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  inquire  what  gave  rise  to  that  notion  ?  It  is  a  principle 
acquired  by  experience  without  reading,  that  in  every  act  of  devotion  the 
mind  should  be  fixed  on  the  grand  object  of  worship.  Every  one  who  has 
walked  in  a  grove  will  acknowledge  that  there  was  more  than  a  common 
reverential  awe  upon  his  mind,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  small  nnmber 
of  objects  that  presented  themselves.  We  may  justly  call  them  the  haunts 
of  meditation ;  but  still,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  abominable  crimes 
were  committed  in  them  :  some  parts  near  their  altars  were  set  apart  for 
secret  lewdness,  and  even  for  such  unnatural  practices  as  ought  not  to  be 
related.  Strange,  that  men  cannot  use  things  properly  without  abusing 
them ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  those  E<astem  nations  burnt  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  relations,  although  they  offered  in  sacrifice  those  of  their 
living  ones.  They  buried  the  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  ;  and  this  they  di»i 
in  consequence  of  a  tradition  common  among  them,  that  the  first  man 
was  buried. 

Their  marriages  were  civil  contracts  between  the  parties,  and  polygamy, 
or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  universally  allowed.  In  their  temples,  dis- 
courses were  delivered  after  the  sacrifice  was  over,  consisting  chiefly  of 
explanations  of  some  of  their  mysteries,  and  exhortations  to  tlie  people  to 

obedient  to  their  sovereigns.     That  the  idolatry  of  the  Assyrians  had 
'  great,  wo  have  the  evvdcncc  ol  va^xvv  ol  \X\^  \!itQ^^\»^^xATsNi.v\arf»: 
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prophecies  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  It  is  true  they  repented  for  some 
ftiiDc,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah ;  hut  they  soon  relapsed  into  tlie  practice 
of  their  former  enormities  ;  and  God  has  now,  in  his  infinite  justice,  left 
nothing  of  them  besides  the  name.  So  true  are  the  words  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tore,  namely,  that  '^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people." 

Lei  the  following  conmderations,  therefore,  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
oor  readers: 

first,  that  the  least  deviation  from  the  truth  is  dangerous ;  for  such  is 
ihe  corruption  of  human  nature,  such  the  propensity  of  man  to  eyerything 
e^il,  that  he  seldom  knows  where  to  stop.  All  idolatry  was  originally 
simple,  but  its  professors  soon  added  to  it  rites  of  the  most  odious  and 
boirid  nature. 

Secondly,  let  every  person  learn  to  form  worthy  notions  of  the  Divine 
attributes ;  for  the  want  of  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  idolatry,  and  of 
false  religion  in  general.  Let  us  once  imagine  God  to  be  such  a  being  as 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  assuredly  offer  him  up  such  sacrifice  as  is 
anworthy. 

Lastly,  while  we  bless  God  for  the  purity  of  religion,  let  us  fear  to  offend 
him,  lest  he  should  deprive  us  of  the  many  privileges  we  enjoy. 

SEC.  IV.— RELIGIOl'S  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS. 

The  city  of  Babylon  owes  its  origin  to  the  vanity  and  madness  of  those 
people  who  built  a  tower  on  the  spot,  and  not  to  Nimrod,  as  many  ancient 
heathen  writers  would  have  us  to  believe ;  for  Nimrod  was  alive  at  the 
time  when  the  confusion  of  languages  took  place,  and  therefore,  we  cannot 
reasonably  imagine  he  would  boldly  set  himself  at  defiance  against  Heaven, 
after  he  had  seen  such  a  signal  instance  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Thus 
we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  what  was  left  of  the  tower  was  some 
years  after  enclosed  within  a  wall;  but  the  exact  time  of  its  being  enlarged, 
so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  city,  cannot  now  be  know^n.  In  time,  however, 
it  rose  to  grandeur ;  but  idolatry  increased  so  fast  in  it,  that  many  of  the 
prophets  denounced  the  most  dreadful  judgments  upon  it.  Like  tho 
As83nriaiis,  they  worshipped  the  fire  and  images;  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  chap.  iii.  Like  most  other 
uicient  nations,  the  Babylonians  had  strange  notions  concerning  the  first 
promulgation  of  their  religion.  Whether  they  worshipped  fire  or  images, 
yet  they  indiscriminately  gave  the  names  of  Bell  or  Bel  us  to  all  their 
deities.  This  idol  was  the  same  with  what  is  called  Baal  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  always  signifies ''  strength."  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  Nimrod,  but  more  probably  his  son  Ninus,  who,  according  to  ancient 
testimony  founded  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Babylon.  Berosius,  a  very 
ancient  writer,  tells  us,  that  the  god  Belns  having  but  the  chaos  of  dark- 
ness, divided  the  heaven  and  earth  from  each  other,  and  reduced  the  world 
into  proper  order ;  but  seeing  that  there  were.no  people  to  inhabit  it-  ^^ 
commanded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut  off  his  own  head  and  mix  the  earth 
the  blood,  from  whence  proceeded  men,  with  the  several  species  of  ani 
and  Belus  regulated  the  motions  of  the  sun,  mooH)  ^Tidi  ^\;nc%^  y^V^ 
rest  of  ihe  heuvenly  bodies. 
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This  idol,  Bell,  was  of  such  repute  among  the  people  of  Babylon,  that  a 
most  magnificent  temple  was  erected  for  him  on  the  ruins  of  the  fiunow 
tower  which  was  built  bj  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  order  to  perpetuate 
their  name  upon  the  earth.  This,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  world.  It  was  adorned  with  many 
curious  statues,  among  which  was  one  of  gold,  forty  feet  high  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  temple  amounted  to  eight  hundred  talents  of 
.  gold.  It  is  probable,  nor  indeed  has  it  ever  been  disputed  amongst  tlie 
learned,  that  this  famous  image  was  the  same  whicli  king  Nebuchadncsar 
set  up  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  commanded  aU  his  subjects  to 
worship  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  consider  any  of  the  books  called  Apocryphal, 
as  written  by  Divine  inspiration ;  and  yet  we  cannot  see  why  the  same 
degree  of  credit  should  not  be  paid  to  them  as  to  other  human  composi- 
tions, if  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported  is  rationaL  And  let 
us  now  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  whether  the  history  of  Bdl 
and  the  Dragon  has  not  a  more  rational  appearance  tlian  some  things 
related  by  the  best  heathen  authors.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  fcur 
the  Pagan  priests  to  make  their  votaries  believe  that  all  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  their  temples  were  eaten  up  by  their  idols,  although  the 
priests  sold  them  in  the  markets.  The  story  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon  is  as 
follows :  Cyrus  having  taken  Babylon,  like  most  of  the  ancient  conquerors, 
worshipped  Bell  or  Belus,  the  god  of  the  country ;  but  the  rites  and  oeie- 
monics  not  being  so  simple  as  those  in  Persia,  where  he  had  been  educated, 
he  began  to  entertain  some  doubts  concerning  them.  Daniel  being,  with- 
out dispute,  at  that  time  prime  minister  to  Cyrus,  and  the  king  being  a 
man  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  naturally  entered  into  conversation 
with  Daniel  concerning  tlic  religion  of  the  Jews.  In  this,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  surprising ;  for,  first,  the  Jews  were  a  people  difierent  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  religion,  from  all  others  in  the  world;  and 
secondly,  they  were  then  aboiit  to  return  from  captivity. 

The  great  fame  of  Daniel  had  undoubtedly  procured  him  admittance 
into  the  temple  of  Belus,  not  to  worship,  but  to  discover  the  knavery  of 
the  ])riests.  Zealous  to  promote  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  he  men- 
tioned to  the  king  the  circumstance  of  his  being  imposed  on  by  the  priests, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  to  detect  them,  namely,  by  causing  the  floor  of 
the  temple  to  be  sprinkled  with  ashes.  The  priests,  who  were  seventy  in 
number,  desired  the  king  to  seal  up  tlic  door,  which  was  done ;  but  they 
had  a  private  passage  under  the  table  or  altar,  through  which  they  with 
their  wives  and  children  passed,  and  ate  up  the  provisions  set  before  tho 
idol,  and  what  was  not  eaten  up  they  carried  away.  In  the  morning,  the 
king,  accompanied  by  Daniel,  went  to  the  temple,  where  he  found  the 
door  sealed,  but  on  going  in,  saw  the  marks  of  feet  on  tho  pavement. 
The  king  being  much  incensed,  ordered  the  priests  to  show  him  the  privy 
door,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  extorted  from  them  a  confession  of  their  giiilt, 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  massacred,  with  their  wives  and  children, — a 
practice  very  common  in  that  age,  and  in  other  periods  of  time,  of  which 
many  examples  will  be  given. 

Nor  is  the  account  of  the  Dragon  less  probable ;  for,  besides  Bell,  tlie 
Bahylouians  had  many  ot\\cr  \do\s  viWxw  \.W^  v;QwJ\v^\jed ;  and  what 
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Berves  most  to  support  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  is,  that  a  great  insurrec- 
tioii  took  place  in  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  king's  partiality  to  the  Jews. 
It  is  true,  Cyrus  was  prophesied  of  above  two  hundred  years  before  he 
was  bom,  as  a  great  prince,  who  was  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  captivity ; 
bat  the  means  to  be  used  by  him  were  not  pointed  out.  God,  in  his  ail- 
wise  government  of  the  world,  often  produces  great  events  from  causes 
which  we  look  upon  as  trifling.  But  here  we  meet  with  something 
striking  and  natural,  and  consistent  with  all  those  rules  by  which  the 
evidence  of  history  has  in  all  ages  been  regulated. 

Cyrus  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians ;  and 
although  as  a  political  prince  he  complied  with  their  outward  form  of 
worship,  yet  no  sooner  had  ho  discovered  the  tricks  practised  by  their 
priests,  than  he  let  loose  his  vengeance  upon  them,  and  granted  many 
privileges  to  the  Jews.  Tlie  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against 
any  part  of  this  narrative  is,  tliat  the  author  mistakes  some  names  and 
facts  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  wlien  wo  consider,  that  the  best 
historians  of  antiquity  have  done  so. 

The  Babylonians  had  a  most  horrid  practice  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  women ;  and  prostitution  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  even 
enjoined  as  an  article  of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mylitta,  a  goddess 
resembling  Venus,  was  a  common  brothel.  On  a  certain  festival,  once 
every  year,  all  the  young  women  in  the  city  were  obliged  to  attend  in  the 
temple,  and  submit  to  public  prostitution  ;  and  not  only  in  their  temples, 
but  likewise  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  highways.  Baruch  says,  chap.  vi. 
43.  ^^  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them,  sitting  in  the  ways,  bum 
bran  for  perfume ;  but  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that  passeth  by, 
lie  with  him,  she  reproachcth  her  fellow  that  she  was  not  thought  as 
worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  cord  broken." 

Another  idol  worsliipped  in  Babylon,  was  called  Merodach,  of  whom 
We  read,  *'  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in 
pieces,  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces."  Jer.  1. 2. 

It  b  not  certain  who  this  Merodach  was ;  but  probably  he  was  an 
ancient  king  of  Babylon,  who  having  performed  some  wonderful  exploit, 
was  afterwards  considered  as  a  deity,  as  was  common  among  other  heathen 
nations.  Several  of  their  kings  seem  to  have  been  named  after  him,  such 
as  Evil-Meradach,  and  Merodach- Baladan  ;  which  last  began  to  reign 
abont  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Succoth-Benoth  was  another  idol  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians ;  as  is 
evident  firom  what  we  read  in  2  Kings,  xvii.  29,  30.  '^  Howbeit,  every 
nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth- 
Benoth." 

The  Babylonians,  who  worshipped  this  idol,  were  a  colony  sent  to 
Samaria ;  and  the  image  represented  a  hen  and  chickens,  thereby  pointing 
out  fertility.  There  was  a  temple  erected  for  this  goddess,  where  aU.  the 
young  women  were  obliged  to  submit  to  prostitution  once  every  year ;  for 
the  trutlLof  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus. 

The  Babylonians  buried  their  dead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Asi 
rians,  namely,  by  laying  the  bodies  in  the  earth ;  and  dark  and  confa 
as  their  notions  were  in  many  respects,  yet  l\\ey  Y^QWeve^Vu  ^  VaXxott* 
of  rewards  and  punishments.     This  is  the  more  to  \jci  -^otAkwA  ^ 
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WO  consider  that  their  religion  was  little  more  than  a  BTstein  of  orioui; 
hut  then  let  us  reflect,  that  the  people  knew  no  hotter, — they  had  foigotta 
even  tracUtion  itself,  and  were  hecome  slaves  to  the  worst  of  all  passioni. 

Having  sud  thus  much  concerning  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Bahylo- 
nians,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  what  manner  that  magnifioeoi 
city  was  destroyed;  which  were  we  to  omit,  would  be  utterly  incomisteiit 
with  the  plan  we  have  laid  down.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  moit 
remarkable  events  upon  record,  and  serves  to  point  out  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Divine  Being.  Here  let  the  profligate  tremble,  and  ibe 
deist  hide  his  face!  That  the  children  of  Israel  should  be  taken  captiTei 
to  Babylon,  was  foretold  long  before  the  event  took  plaoe ;  but  the  mat 
prophets,  who  pointed  out  their  afflictions,  predicted,  at  the  same  tinWi 
the  fate  of  this  haughty  city.  Nay,  it  was  promised,  that  at  the  end  of 
seventy  years,  the  Jews  should  be  delivered,  and  that  Qod  would  briig 
everlasting  destruction  upon  Babylon. 

•We  mortals  are  too  apt  to  be  filled  with  pride,  when  we  conmder  the 
victories  obtained  by  conquerors,  who  although  instruments  in  the  hand* 
of  God,  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  his  Providence,  yet  are  considered  bj 
him  in  the  most  diminutive  point  of  view — or  rather,  as  most  illnstrioni 
robbers  and  murderers,  as  scourges  for  men's  impieties,  and  such  as  God 
will  in  his  vengeance  cut  off. 

It  had  been  prophesied  long  before,  that  this  great  city  shonld  be  takes 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Cyras,  and  that  it  wm 
to  bo  attacked  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  They  reckoned  their 
strength  to  consist  in  the  river  Euphrates,  and  yet  that  river  proved  their 
folly  by  being  the  means  of  their  destruction.  The  city  was  to  be  taken 
in  the  night,  during  a  great  festival.  Their  king  was  to  be  seised  in  an 
instant :  and  so  was  Belslmzzar,  when  Cyrus  took  their  city.  Lastly, 
their  king  was  to  have  no  burial :  and  Bclshazuir  s  carcase  was  thrown  to 
the  (logs.  See  Jer.  1.  51,  with  many  other  passages  in  the  prophetic 
writings. 

Cyrus  having  besieged  the  city  of  Babylon  upwards  of  two  years,  con- 
triv(;d  to  cut  a  vast  ditch,  or  canal,  to  draw  off  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  just  about  the  time  he  had  got  it  completed,  he  was  told  that  there  was 
to  be  a  solemn  feast  in  the  city,  and  he  availed  himself  of  that  circumstance. 
During  the  night,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  lost  in  all  manner  of 
debauchery,  and  the  king,  as  if  intending  to  mock  the  great  God,  sent  for 
the  sacred  vessels  which  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem :  but  mark  the 
justice  of  God !  at  a  time  when  men  forget  him.  During  the  feast,  a 
hand  appeared,  writing  the  following  words  on  the  wall : — "  lilene, 
Meno,  Tekcl  Upharsin."  Dan.  v.  25.  The  king  being  much  terrified,  sent 
for  the  magicians,  desiring  them  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
which  none  of  them  could  do,  for  they  were  written  in  those  characters 
which  are  now  called  Syriac.  The  king,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  was  desired  by  the  queen  to  send  for  Daniel ; 
and  this  queen,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Nitocris,  must  have  been  cither  the 
mother  or  grandmother  of  Helshazzar,  for  she  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  Daniel,  and  he  was  at  that  time  a  very  old  man.  Daniel  explained 
the  words  to  the  king,  but  he  was  too  much  lost  in  drunkenness  to  pay 
any  regard  to  them. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Cjrros  opened  the  sluices  of  his  canals ;  which  draw- 
iBg  off  the  water  of  the  river  at  two  different  parts,  his  army  marched  into 
the  city  without  opposition.  Belshazzar,  roused  from  the  stupidity  into 
which  his  wine  liad  thrown  him,  came  out  to  meet  his  enemies,  but  was 
floon  killed  with  all  those  who  attended  him,  and  all  who  were  found 
in  the  streets.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  after  it  had 
flourished  many  years ;  and  C3nru8  having  removed  tlie  seat  of  empire 
to  Shushan  in  Persia,  it  soon  became  a  desert,  and  the  place  where 
it  stood  is  not  now  exactly  known.  Alexander  the  Chreat  attempted 
to  rebuild  Babylon;  but  that  the  purpose  of  God  might  stand,  and 
that  the  prophecies  might  be  fulfilled,  the  ambitious  tyrant  was  taken 
off  by  death  before  he  could  complete  his  design.  It  was  prophesied  that 
Babylon  should  become  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts,  and  that  at  last 
it  should  be  turned  into  pools  of  water.  Let  us  now  see  how  this  was 
Hterally  fulfiUed. 

When  it  was  first  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Persian  kings  turned 
it  into  a  park  for  hunting,  and  there  they  kept  their  wild  beasts.  When 
the  Persian  empire  declined,  the  beasts  broke  loose ;  so  that  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  marched  eastward,  he  found  Babylon  a  perfect  desert. 
He  intended  to  have  restored  the  Euphrates  to  its  ancient  channel,  but 
that  only  served  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  place ;  for  the  design  not 
being  completed,  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  that  once  celebrated  city  became  a  lake  or  pool  of  water.  Theo- 
dorus,  who  lived^about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  tells  us,  that 
Babylon  was  the  receptacle  of  snakes,  serpents,  and  all  sorts  of  noxious 
animalsy  so  that  it  was  dangerous  to  visit  it.  Benjamin  of  Taledo,  a 
Jew,  who  visited  it  in  1112,  tells  us,  that  few  remains  of  it  were  left,  nor 
were  there  any  inhabitants  within  many  miles  of  it.  Rawolffe,  a  Ger- 
man, who  travelled  into  the  East  in  1572,  found  it  very  difficult  to 
discover  the  place  upon  which  it  stood,  nor  could  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants give  him  proper  directions.  Many  later  travellers  have  sought 
for  her  situation  in  vain,  particularly  Mr.  Hanway,  who  visited  tliat  part 
of  the  world  about  a  century  ago. 

That  great  and  good  man  tells  us,  that  he  spent  several  days  to  find  out 
the  situation  of  Babylon,  but  could  not,  although  he  had  every  assistance 
a  modem  traveller  could  procure.  Nay,  so  uncertain  was  ho  of  its  ancient 
situation,  that  the  more  he  inquired,  the  more  he  was  left  in  the  dark.  It 
was  once  a  nest  of  vile  idolaters^  and  afterwards  became  a  cage  for  unclean 
beasts ;  but  now  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  name.  Let  this  considera- 
tion strike  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  British  subject,  and  let  us  learn 
wisdom  and  piety  from  the  vices  of  those  who  have  lived  in  ages  before 
us.  Let  us  learn  to  carry  a  holy  jealousy  with  us  in  every  part  of  our 
conduct,  and  never  forget,  that  sin,  as  an  offence  against  God,  vvill,  at  all 
times,  bring  down  upon  us  the  Divine  vengeance.  If  we,  as  Britons, 
should  follow  the  Babylonians  in  their  sins,  we  may  expect  to  share  in 
their  punishment.  That  Almighty  power  which  turned  Babylon  into  a 
desert,  is  able  to  deprive  us  of  all  the  invaluable  blessings  we  so  much  ^ 
of,  and  too  much  abuse.  We  can  never  form  right  notions  of  J 
Providence,  without  attending  to  such  historicaV  eN«n\A  ^a  vc^  ^ 
corded ;  hut  if  properly  improved,  they  may  be  of  gteaX  aA.'swiXA^ 
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time,  and  infinitely  so  in  eternity.     As  inhabitants  of  the  same  kiD|| 
and  as  fellow-subjects,  let  us  never  forget,  that  national 
procured  by  national  sins. 

SKC.  v.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES   AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  MEDES  AND 

PERSIANS. 

The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media  were  so  nearly  connected  by 
a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  article.  Nay,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  be  kept  jcHoed, 
especially  as  they  were  many  ages  under  one  sovereignty. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the  Medes  had  no 
regular  form  of  government,  but  lived  in  clans  or  tribes,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  Britons.  At  last  Deyoces,  the  son  of  Phaortes,  a 
Mede  by  birth,,  projected  the  scheme  of  bringing  them  all  under  one 
monarchy.  He  was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  much  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen ;  he  had  beheld  with  concern  the  many  disorders  which  had 
taken  place  from  the  jarring  contentions  among  petty  tyrants,  and  he 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  such  favourable  circumstances.  His  reputa- 
tion was  so  great,  that  the  people  of  his  own  district  made  him  their 
judge ;  and  his  decrees  were  so  much  approved  of^  that  his  popularitf 
increased  every  day.  The  next  part  of  his  plan  was,  to  pretend  that  bo 
could  not  neglect  his  own  domestic  affairs  to  serve  the  public,  and  there- 
fore desired  to  retire  from  business.  Then  it  was  that  the  good  efiecti 
which  had  flowed  from  his  wise  administration  began  to  be  sensibly  felt ; 
for  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  Deyoces  had  resigned,  than  all  sorts  of 
licentiousness  took  place  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

These  disorders,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the  state,  occasioned  a 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  be  held,  and  Deyoces  having  sent  his  emissaries 
tlnther,  a  motion  was  made  that  a  king  should  be  chosen,  and  the  election 
foil  unanimously  on  him.  Deyoces  obtaining  the  end  of  his  ambition,  set 
himself  about  reforming  abuses,  and  polishing  the  minds  of  of  his  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  he  set  about  building  a  city  and  palace ;  for  before  that 
period  the  people  lived  in  huts  in  the  woods.  This  city  was  called 
Ecbatana,  and  it  was  most  magnificent  and  beautiful.  It  was  built  in  a 
circular  form,  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  was  a  most  delightfol 
prospect  over  a  plain  diversified  with  woods  and  rivers.  His  next  busi- 
ness was  that  of  composing  a  body  of  laws  for  his  people ;  and  from  what 
we  read  in  ancient  history,  they  were  well  calculated  towards  promoting 
order  among  men  who  had  not  till  then  been  under  a  regular  form  d 
government. 

Persia  had  been  long  under  the  government  of  its  own  kings,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  united  them,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  right  of  succession.  Shushan,  the  royal  city,  seems  to 
have  been  built  long  before  the  times  of  Cyrus ;  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
as  a  flourishing  place  about  the  time  that  great  prince  issued  his  order  for 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The  religion  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  taught  by  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  Noah,  who  planted  colonies  in  those  parts,  soon  after  tlie 
confusion  of  languages.     NoaU  V\t)h\  t«v\^Vvi  \\>a  .c\\\ldteu  the  knowledge  of 
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tile  tme  God ;  and  tliat  they  were  to  trust  in  Ins  mercy,  through  the 
mediation  of  a  Redeemer,  who  was  to  be  revealed  to  them  at  a  future 
period  of  time ;  for  the  necessity  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  men. 
This  was  the  origin  of  all  the  idolatry  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  at  first 
tiiey  worshipped  those  orbs  themselves ;  but  as  they  found  that  they  were 
aa  often  under  the  horizon  as  above  it,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  address 
them  in  their  absence.  To  remedy  this,  they  had  recourse  to  making 
images,  which,  after  their  consecration,  they  believed  endowed  with  divine 
power :  and  this  was  the  origin  of  image-worship.  This  religion  first 
began  among  the  Chaldeans ;  and  it  was  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  idolatry 
that  Abraham  left  that  country.  In  Persia  the  first  idolaters  were  called 
Sabians,  who  adored  the  rising  sun  with  the  profoundest  veneration.  To 
that  planet  they  consecrated  a  most  magnificent  cliariot,  to  be  drawn  by 
horses  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  magnitude,  on  every  solemn  festival. 
The  same  ceremony  was  practised  by  many  otiier  heathens,  who  undoubt- 
edly learned  it  from  the  Persians,  and  other  Eastern  nations. 

In  consequence  of  the  veneration  they  paid  to  the  sun,  they  wor- 
shipped the  fire,  and  invoked  it  in  all  their  sacrifices ;  in  their  marches 
they  earned  it  before  their  kings,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  permitted 
to  touch  it,  because  they  made  the  people  believe  that  it  came  down  from 
heaven.  But  their  adoration  was  not  confined  to  the  sun ;  they  wor- 
shipped the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds,  as  so  many  deities.  Human 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  them,  and  they  burnt  their  children  in  fiery 
furnaces,  appropriated  to  their  idols.  These  Medes  and  Persians  at  first 
worshipped  two  gods,  namely,  Arimanius,  the  god  of  evil,  and  Oromasdes, 
the  giver  of  all  good.  By  some  it  was  believed  that  the  good  god  was 
from  eternity,  and  the  evil  one  created ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  they 
would  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  the  good  god  would  overcome 
the  evil  one.  They  oonsidered  darkness  as  the  symbol  of  the  evil  god,  and 
light  as  the  image  of  the  good  one.  Tliey  held  Arimanius,  the  evil  god, 
in  such  detestation,  that  they  always  vnrote  his  name  backward.  Seme 
ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  very  odd  account  of  the  origin  of  this  god 
Arimanius,  which  may  serve  to  point  out  their  ignorance  of  divine  things. 
Oromasdes,  say  they,  considering  that  he  was  alone,  said  to  himself,  *Mf 
I  have  no  one  to  oppose  roe,  where,  then,  is  all  my  glory  ?  "  This  single 
reflection  of  his  created  Arimanius,  who,  by  his  everlasting  opposition  to 
the  divine  will,  contributed  against  inclination  to  the  glory  of  Oromasdes. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  Oromasdes  created  several  inferior  gods, 
or  genii :  such  as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  truth,  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  all  lawful  enjoyments.  On  the  other  hand,  Arimanius  created  as 
many  devils,  such  as  lies,  wickedness,  and  all  sorts  of  abominations.  The 
former  likewise  created  twenty-four  devils,  and  inclosed  them  in  an  egg  ; 
the  latter  broke  the  egg,  and  by  that  means  created  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  This  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil  bears  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  God  and  the  devil,  that  it  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  tAdition  concerning  the  fall  of  angels,  which  was 
undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancient  Persians ;  or  it  might  be  taken  fro 
the  account  which  Moses  has  transmitted  to  us,  concerning;  the  c>Tea.iA 
of  light  and  darkness. 

Tbe  religiim  of  the  Persians  underwent  a  -vancty  ol  ^ct^  t«wvis^ 
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reyolutions;,  for  the  Sabians^  bating  fidlen  into  diagnnxt^  thaj  wemflM> 
ceeded  by  another  sect,  caUed  the  Magi ;  who,  on  aoooont  oi  thor  pntea* 
«on8  to  saperior  knowledge  and  sanctity,  became  eztoemely  popnlar  amoag 
the  vulgar.  Nay,  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  tbem,  thai  no  king  obM 
take  possession  of  the  throne  till  he  had  been  first  instructed  in  theb  prah 
ciples ;  nor  could  tliey  determine  any  afiair  of  importance  till  it  hai 
received  their  approbation.  They  were  at  the  bead  both  of  rdipon  aai 
philosophy ;  and  the  education  of  all  the  youth  in  the  kingdom  was  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  founder  of  the  Magian  idigioD 
one  Zoroaster,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  the  world  290O»  and  it 
tinued  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the  country  for  many  years  after. 
Tliey  kept  up  continual  fires  in  their  temples,  and  standing  before  tbeie 
fires  with  mitres  on  their  heads,  they  daily  repeated  a  great  nuroborrf 
prayers.  The  name  of  their  chief  temple  was  Amanna,  or  Namaiwij 
which  signifies  the  sun ;  and  is  the  same  with  what  we  find  nnder  the  ntas 
of  Baal  in  Scripture.  Their  great  roputation  induced  people  to  Tiait  then 
from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  to  be  inatmcted  by  them  in  the  pria- 
ciples  of  philosophy  and  mythology ;  and  we  are  assmred,  that  the  grart. 
Pythagoras  studi^  many  years  under  them.  They  befieved,  with  Hm 
Egyptians,  and  many  other  heathen  nations,  that  the  soul  paned  from  am 
body  to  another ;  and  tliis  sentiment  daily  gaining  ground,  gave  wiy  kt 
the  propagation  of  others  of  a  more  pernicious  nature. 

The  chief  priest  of  the  Magi  was  called  Aiohimagus,  or  worAipptr  of 
fire ;  but,  in  latter  times,  the  kings  of  Persia  assimied  that  digmtj  to 
themselves :  but  there  was  an  inferiw  ord^  of  priests  caUed  Narfaacd%  who 
were  obliged  to  have  very  long  beards ;  their  caps  were  round,  fiidlingofer 
their  ears ;  and  they  had  a  girdle  with  four  tassels,  to  remind  them  ^foar 
established  maxims.  First,  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  secondly,  that 
tliey  were  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Magian  religion  ;  thirdly,  thti 
Zoroaster  was  God's  true  and  faithful  apostle  ;  •  and,  lastlj^,  that  they 
must  never  be  weary  of  well-doing,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  promoto . 
their  honour  in  time,  and  their  happiness  in  eternity. 

While  they  washed  themselves,  or  sat  at  meals,  they  observed  the  mosl 
strict  silence,  no  person  being  permitted  to  speak  a  word ;  and  this  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  some  of  the  sentiments  taught  by  Pythagoras  to  hit 
scholars,  that  they  were  to  be  silent  in  school,  and  always  to  adore  firsb 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Magi  fell  into  contempt,  both  in  Media  and 
Persia,  in  consequence  of  the  priests  of  that  order  having  usurped  the 
supreme  authority  upon  the  death  oi  Cambyses ;  and  the  slaugbter  whidi 
was  made  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  sunk  them  so  low,  that  Hxej 
never  rose  to  their  original  greatness ;  but  still  the  affection  whidi  the 
people  had  to  a  religion  which  had  prevailed  among  them  upwards  of  nx 
hundred  years,  was  not  to  be  easily  rooted  out,  and  therefore  an  impostor, 
under  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  undertook  to  revive  and  reform  it* 
t-  Having  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of  adoring  l^o  gods,  this  artful 
impostor  introduced  one  superior  to  both  ;  and  the  learned  Ehr.  Prideaox 
is  of  opinion,  that  he  took  this  hint  from  what  we  read  in  Isaiah,  ohi^.  xlv« 
7.  *^  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  I  form  the  light,  and  cresti 
darkness ;  I  make  peace,  amd-  create  «V\\r    \yl  ^^^td^  Zoroaster  held  thtt 
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there  waa  but  one  sapreme  God,  who  had  under  him  two  principles,  one 
good  and  the  otber  bad  ;  that  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  them 
whidi  shall  last  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  then  the  angel  of  darkness 
and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  be 
punished  in  everlasting  darkness ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  be  rewarded  with 
everlasting  happiness. 

This  Zoroaster  was  the  first  who  built  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
fire ;  for  before  his  time,  the  Magi  performed  Uieir  devotions  on  the  tops  ot 
summits  of  hills,  in  the  open  air,  by  which  they  were  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  often  extinguished  their  sacred  fires. 
This  second  Zoroaster  pretended  to  have  received  fire  firom  heaven,  which 
he  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  Xis-in  Media,  from  whence  the 
priests  gave  out,  it  was  sent  to  all  the  other  cities  and  temples  in  the 
Median  and  Persian  empire.  The  Magian  priests  kept  their  sacred  fire 
with  the  greatest  diligence,  watching  it  continually  without  ever  suffering 
it  to  go  out.  They  fed  it  with  wood  stripped  of  the  bark,  and  they  were 
prohibited  firom  blowing  it  with  their  breath,  or  with  bellows,  lest  it 
should  be  thereby  polluted ;  to  have  done  either  was  death  by  their 
iaw.  The  Magian  religion,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  seems  to  have  been, 
in  many  points,  copied  firom  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  this  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  Zoroaster  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
Jews  were  captives  in  Babylon,  and  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  theni.  The  Jews  had  the  real  fire  firom  heaven,  and  the 
Magi  pretended  to  have  the  same ;  firom  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  during 
the  time  the  Jews  were  in  captivity,  much  of  their  religion  was  known  to 
the  Persians,  and  some  of  their  latter  systems  founded  upon  it. 

The  Magian  priests  were  idl  of  one  tribe,  like  those  among  the  Jews ; 
and  none  but  the  sons  of  the  priests  could  be  ordained  of  their  order  :  nay, 
80  strict  were  they  in  keeping  the  priesthood  among  their  families,  that 
rather  than  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  they  trampled  on  one  of  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  nature,  by  committing  incest  with  their  sisters,  and, 
horrid  to  mention,  with  their  mothers. 

The  Magian  priests  were  divided  into  three  orders ;  the  arch-priests, 
their  deputies,  and  the  inferior  ones,  who,  for  the  most  part,  resided  in  the 
country.  The  second  Zoroaster  had  the  address  to  get  his  religion  estab- 
lished in  the  Persian  empire ;  and  there  it  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
Mahometans,  by  force  of  arms,  established  their  own  on  its  ruins. 

He  compiled  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  who  were  to  explain  it  to 
the  public  at  large,  who  attended  the  sacrifices.     This  book  was  called  the 
Zend,  a  word  which  signifies  a  kindler  of  fire,  because  it  was  for  the  use 
of  those  who  worshipped  the  fire ;  but  the  allegorical  meaning  was,  to 
kindle  the  fire  of  religion  in  their  hearts.     The  first  part  of  this  book 
contains  the  liturgy  of  the  Magians;  and  although  Mahometanism  is 
now  established  in  Persia,  yet  there  are  still  some  worshippers  of  fire 
among  them,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hanway,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  nature  of  their  service.   Wh 
Zoroaster  had  fimshed  tliis  book,  he  presented  it  to  Darius  Hystas 
bound  np  in  several  volumes,  making,  in  the  wlioVe^  tweVvQYratXL^xc^i 
oiparchmeat.     In  thia  hook  there  are  so  many  paasag^M^  toik&isi  ^>a^>  ^ 
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Old  TesUmeDty  tbat  some  lefurned  men  bate  mippoaed  the  antliorwHi 
Jew.  He  gave  almost  the  same  aocount  of  the  creation  of  the  woiU  u  m 
find  written  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  of  the  ancient  pairiarolit  « 
recorded  in  Scripture.  He  enjoins,  relating  to  clean  and  nnokan  beastB,  Ai 
same  as  was  done  by  Moses ;  and  in  the  same  manner  oorders  the  peq)le  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  priests.  The  rest  of  the  book  contains  the  life  of  the 
author ;  his  pretended  visions ;  the  methods  he  uses  in  order  to  estaUiak 
bis  religion;  and  concludes  with  exhortations  to  obedience.  Bnt,  notwith- 
standiog  such  striking  similarities  between  the  Zend  and  the  law  of  Moan^ 
yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Jewa  had  beea 
seventy  years  in  captivity,  and  many  of  them  being  men  of  learning,  m 
doubt  but  such  a  great  man  as  Daniel,  or  such  an  illostrious  queen  as 
Esther,  would  get  them  placed  at  the  b^  of  their  seminaries  of  kaniii^ 
Josephus  tells  us  that  the  great  feme  of  Daniel  in  reveling  and  inteiprai- 
ing  the  dreams  of  NebuchadneBar  diflfused  itself  thrdughont  the  wfaob 
empire*  The  Chaldeans  and  Permans  were  an  inquisitiTe  peofdeii  tbcj 
even  sent  students  to  India  and  E<gypt ;  and  finding  the  Jews  in  a  sfate  it 
captivily  among  them,  they  would  naturally  inquire  into  the  mjtMm  of 
their  religion. 

In  considering  every  system  of  ancient  idolatry,  new  reflectionB  present 
themselves  to  our  minds.  Thus,  in  Persia,  two  ancient  systems  of  idelstiy 
took  place,  and  at  last,  an  artful  impostor  established  another  on  its  nosa 
But  although  it  might  not  be  so  gross  as  some  of  those  that  went  beftn^ 
yet  still  it  was  idolatry,  which  may  serve  to  show  that  withont  IKtim 
revelation  no  man  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  troth.  Abfihsm 
would  have  been  an  idolater,  had  not  God  called  him  from  Ur  of  tht 
Chaldeans ;  and  when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  he  found  the  whole  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  How  wretched  then  must  the  condition  of  tbooe 
persons  be  who  reject  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour !  Well  might  it  be  oiid 
of  such  persons,  that  they  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil. 


SEC.  YI.— RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  SCYTHIANa 
SCANDINAVIANS,  AND  CELTS,  OR  DRUID& 

The  Scythians  inhabited  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  north  of  Eorope 
and  Asia.     In  early  times  their  religion  was  very  simple :  it  taught  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  God,  to  whom  were  attributed  infinite  power,  knolr- 
ledge,  and  wisdom ;  it  forbade  any  representation  of  this  being  under  a 
corporeal  form,  and  enjoined  the  celebration  of  his  worship  in  consecrated 
woods.      Under  him,  a  number  of  inferior  divinities  were  supposed  to 
govern  the  world,  and  preside  over  the  celestial  bodies.     The  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  formed  an  important  part  of  the  mythology  of  these  people* 
and  their  fundamental  maxims  were,  to  serve  the  Deity  with  sacrifice  aod 
prayer,  to  do  no  wrong  to  others,  and  to  be  brave  and  intrepid.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  religion  of  the  Scythians  degenerated,  a  mulUtade 
of  other  divinities  were  introduced'  amongst  them,  and  as  they  were  s 
warlike  people,  they  made  the  god  of  battles  their  favourite  deity ;  to 
him  tliey  consecrated  groves  of  oak,  which  were  held  so  sacred,  that  who- 
ever injured  them  was  puiusVie^  w\V^  ^«^V\\.    k  wscoA^aac  Tsiaed  upon  the 
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summit  of  an  immeose  wooden  altar,  was  the  emblem  of  thb  God,  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  horses,  and  every  hundredth  man  taken  in  battle ; 
the  first  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  a  portion  of  the  spoils  gained  in  war,  were 
the  offerings  made  to  the  other  divinities.  The  principal  Scythian  deities 
were, 

Tabite,  the  Vesta  of  later  times. 
Papius,  the  Jupiter. 

Apia,  or  the  Earth,  the  consort  of  Papius. 
Stripassa,  the  Venus. 
Oestasynes,  the  Apollo. 
Thamimasides,  the  Neptune. 
The  Scythians  venerated  fire,  as  the  principle  of  all  things ;  and  the 
wind  and  the  sword,  as  the  cause  of  life  and  death ;  a  being  called  Zamol- 
zis,  was  supposed  to  have  the  charge  of  conducting  departed  spirits  to 
their  respective  abodes,  and  sacrifices  were  made  to  him  by  the  friends  of 
deceased  persons,  on  their  behalf. 

The  Scandinavians  sacrificed  human  victims,  and  sometimes  offered  up 
even  their  kings,  to  appease  the  gods  in  times  of  pubHc  calamity. 

Their  chief  divinities  were  Odin  or  Wodin,  Frea  or  Friga,  ;ind  Thor. 
Odin  or  Wodin  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  deified  warlike  prince ; 
be  was  the  god  and  father  of  war,  and  was  thought  to  adopt  as  his 
children  all  who  died  in  battle ;  he  was  also  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
arts  and  sciences,  from  his  having  in  some  degree  civilised  the  countries 
which  he  subdued.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  to  him, 
and  was  called  Wodin'^s  day,  which  is  now  corrupted  into  our  Wednes- 
day. 

Frea  or  Friga,  the  consort  of  Odin,  was  the  most  amiable  of  all  the 
Scandinavian  goddesses.  She  was  also  called  Vanadis,  or  the  goddess  of 
Hope ;  and  under  the  name  of  Hertha  she  was  considered  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  earth.  Virgins  of  high  birth  devoted  themselves  to  her  service, 
and  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  was  named  after  her. 

Thor,  the  eldest  and  bravest  of  the  sons  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god 
of  the  aerial  regions ;  prayers  were  addressed  to  him  for  favourable  winds 
and  refreshing  showers,  and  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Scandinavians  performed  their  rites  in  groves ; 
but  they  afterwards  raised  temples  to  their  gods,  the  most  magnificent  of 
which  were  at  Upsal  and  Drontheim. 

The  inferior  deities  of  the  Scandinavians  were, 

Niorder,  who  presided  over  the  seas,  navigation,  hunting,  and  fishing, 

Isminsul,  or  the  column  of  the  universe. 

Surtar,  prince  of  the  genii  of  fire. 

Balder,  a  soii  of  Odin. 

Tnr,  the  dispenser  of  victory. 

Heimdal,  the  guardian  of  the  heavens. 

Hoder,  the  blind,  a  son  of  Odin. 

Vidar,  the  god  of  silence,  a  son  of  Odin. 

Braga,  the  god  of  poetry. 

Vati,  the  formidable  archer. 

UUetf  preadiDg  over  trials  by  duel. 
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Hela,  the  dreadful  goddess  of  death. 

Torseti,  decided  tho  differences  of  gods  and  men. 

The  Valkyries  were  goddesses  of  slaughter. 

Iduna,  the  queen  of  youth. 

Saga,  the  goddess  of  waterfalls. 

Vara,  the  witness  of  oaths. 

Lofen,  the  guardian  of  friendship. 

Sjmia,  tho  aycnger  of  broken  &ith. 
The  notions  the  Scandinavians  entertained  of  hell  were  very  letnaik- 
able  ;  it  was  called  Niff  hien,  and  consisted  of  nine  yast  r^ons  of  iee, 
situated  under  the  North  Pole,  the  entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  the 
dog  of  darkness,  similar  to  the  Grecian  Cerberus.  Loke,  the  eril  geniBBi 
who  was  the  cruel  enemy  of  gods  and  men,  with  bis  daughter  Hdi) 
the  goddess  of  death  ;  the  giantess  Angherbode,  the  messenger  of  eril;  the 
wolf  Fomis,  a  monster,  dreaded  by  the  gods,  as  destined  to  be  their  de- 
struction, and  the  equally  formidable  serpent,  resided  in  this  gloomy  abode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Gray,  in  his  ^*  Descent  of  Odin." 

The  Scandinavians  believed  that  what  formed  their  highest  enjoyments 
in  this  world,  would  likewise  constitute  their  happiness  in  the  next.  They 
imagined  that  the  souls  of  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  would  ptei 
their  days  in  hunting  shadowy  forms  of  wild  beasts,  or  in  combats  with 
warriors,  and  at  night  would  assemble  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  to  feast  and 
drink  mead  or  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had  shin 
in  their  mortal  life.  Tliis  view  of  happiness  in  a  fiiture  state  of  existeaop, 
has  prevailed  amongst  almost  all  nations. 

We  now  cotne  to  the  religion  of  our  forefiftthers,  the  Celts,  whidi  was 
also  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls.  The  Celtic  priests  were 
called  Druids.  All  the  Celtic  nations,  like  the  early  Scythians,  performed 
their  religious  ceremonies  in  sacred  groves,  and  they  regarded  the  oak 
and  the  mistletoe  growing  upon  it  with  peculiar  reverence  :  their  principal 
deities  were, 

TeUtlttes,  tho  god  of  war. 

Dis,  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  Pluto  of  after  times. 

Andate,  the  goddess  of  victory. 
The  god  of  war  was  the  divinity  of  the  greatest  importance ;  upon  his 
altars  human  victims  were  sacrificed ;  and  though  criminals  were  deemed 
tho  most  acceptable  offerings,  innocent  persons  were  frequently  immo- 
lated. 

Druid  is  derived  from  the  word  detUy  which  in  the  Celtic  language 
signifies  an  oak  ;  because  their  usual  abode  was  in  woods.  These  priests 
were  most  highly  revered ;  they  were  referred  to  in  all  civil  as  well  as 
religions  mattt^rs ;  and  so  great  was  their  influence  in  the  state,  that  even 
kings  could  not  ascend  the  throne  without  their  approbation.  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes, — druids,  bards,  sarronides,  and  vates  or  eubages; 
tho  first  were  the  supreme  chiefs,  and  so  highly  reverenced,  that  the 
inferior  orders  could  not  remain  in  their  presence  without  permission  to 
do  so.  The  bards,  whose  Celtic  name  signifies  a  singer,  celebrated  the 
actions  of  heroes  in  verse,  which  they  sang,  and  accompanied  upon  the 
harp. 

Tho  sarronides  had  t\\c  c\\aT^Ci  ol\Tv^\.t>\c;\I\iv^  ^wi^^^Wxc^tk^ 
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enjoined  to  inspire  with  virtuous  sentiments ;  and  the  vates  or  eubages  had 
the  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and  applied  themsclYCS  particuhurlj  to  the  study 
of  nature. 

The  Druids  enjoyed  great  privileges ;  they  were  exempted  from  serv- 
ing in  war  and  paying  taxes. 

Numbers  aspired  to  gain  admission  into  this  order  of  society,  for  it  was 
open  to  all  ranks ;  but  this  was  rather  difficult,  as  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  learn  the  verses  which  contained  the  maxims  of  their  religion 
and  political  government. 

It  was  unlawful  to  commit  the  druidical  doctrines  to   writing,   and 
therefore  they  were  taught,  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, entirely  by  the  poems  recited  by  the  Druids,  who  required  a  period  of 
fifteen  or  oven  twenty  years  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  on  that 
.  subject. 

lite  Druids  considered  the  mistletoe  as  a  special  gift  from  the  divinity 
to  the  oak,  and  the  gathering  of  this  plant  was  the  most  sacred  of  their 
Qpremonies. 


SEC.  VII.— RELIGIOUS  BELIEF,  CEREMONIES,  AND  CUSTOMS  OP   TUE 

ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  liavo  derived  many  of  their  deities  from  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  no  small  number  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Egyptians,  no  doubt,  at  an  earlier  period,  believed  in  one  Deity  as  supreme, 
the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  but  after  that  they  worshipped  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  under  various  forms,  as  well  as  living  creatures  and 
lifeless  things. 

In  the  firet  ages  of  the  world,  men  had  neither  temples  nor  statues  for 
their  gods,  but  worshipped  in  the  open  aur,  in  the  shady  grove,  or  on  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  mountains,  whoso  apparent  proximity  to  the  heavens 
seemed  to  render  them  peculiarly  appropriate  for  religious  purposes. 
Ignorantly  transferring  to  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  homage 
which  is  only  due  to  their  Author,  they  adored  the  sun  as  a  god,  who, 
riding  on  his  chariot  of  fire,  diffused  light  and  heat  through  the  world  ; 
the  moon,  as  a  mild  and  beneficent  divinity,  who  presided  over  night  and 
silence,  consoling  her  worshippers  for  the  departure  of  the  more  brilliant 
light  of  day. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Egyptians  the 
custom  of  building  temples,  which  were  erected,  some  in  valleys,  some 
in  woods,  and  others  by  the  brink  of  a  river,  or  fountsun,  according  to 
the  deity  who  was  destined  to  inhabit  them ;  for  the  ancients  ascribed 
the  management  of  every  particular  affair  to  some  particular  god,  and 
appropriated  to  each  a  peculiar  form  of  building,  according  to  his  or  her 
peculiar  character  and  attributes. 

But  when  temples  were  first  erected,  the  ancients  still  continued  to 
worship  their  gods,  without  any  statue  or  visible  representation  of  the 
divinity.  * 

It  is  supposed  that  the  worship  of  idols  was  introduced  amo 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  MYievA^  \a  ^<^  ^ 
B.  c. 
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Atfirsl  ihese  idols  were  formed  of  nide  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  until, 
when  the  art  of  graving,  or  earring,  was'  inyented,  these  xongb  msaei 
were  changed  into  figures  resembling  liying  creatares.  Afterward^ 
marble,  and  ivory,  or  precious  stones,  were  used  in  their  forma&ii;  sad 
lastly,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metals.  At  kngtb,  in  the  nSmi 
ages  of  Greece,  all  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  was  emplojred  ia  the  cnstioa 
of  these  exquisite  statues,  which  no  modem  woikmanship  has  yet  soi^ 
passed. 

Temples,  statues,  and  altars,  were  considered  sacred,  and  to  many  of 
them  was  granted  the  privilege  of  protecting  offenders. 

Chaos  was  considered  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods,  and  {hat  GobIsi^ 
or  heaven,  followed  him.  Yesta  Prisca,  or  Terra,  tbs  earth,  was  the  wifc 
of  Coelus^  and  ranked  as  the  first  .godden. 

The  Greeks  divided  their  deities  into  three  classes,  cdestia],  msrisfl^ 
and  infernal,  though  there  are  many  others  not  embraoed  in  this  danBU 
cation  :— 

JUPITER. 

Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  ia  CrI^ 
or  to  have  been  sent  there  in  infiincy  for  concealment.  He  was^the  sob 
of  Saturn,  the  god  of  Time,  and  of  Gybele,  other^nse  called  Bhea.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods,  and  ever3rthing  was  subsermnt  to 
his  will.  His  father,  Saturn,  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the  worid 
from  his  brother  Titan,  on  condition  of  destroying  all  Uie  sons  who  should 
be  bom  to  him.  Saturn,  therefore,  devoured  his  children  immediatelj 
after  birth.  This  may  be  considered  as  having  an  allq;orical  mesang; 
namely,  that  time  destroys  all  things. 

As  soon  as  he  was  a  year  old,  Jupiter  made  war  against  the  Titans,  a 
race  of  giants,  who  had  imprisoned  his  father,  Saturn,  and  having  con- 
quered them,  set  his  father  at  liberty.  But  Saturn  having  soon  after 
conspired  against  him,  was  deposed  by  Jupiter,  and  sent  into  banishment 
Being  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  world,  Jupiter  divided  his  empire  with 
his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 

For  himself  he  reserved  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  to  Neptune  he  gave 
dominion  over  the  sea,  and  to  Pluto  the  infernal  regions.  His  first  name 
was  Jovis,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  Pater,  father,  was  formed 
Jupiter.  But  the  appellations  given  to  him  were  numerous,  and  were 
derived  either  from  the  actions  which  he  performed,  or  finom  the  places 
where  he  was  worshipped. 

As  the  ancients,  inconsistently,  attribute  to  their  gods  all  the  passioni 
and  vices  which  disgrace  human  nature,  so  they  firequently  represent 
Jupiter  as  having  recourse  to  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  in  order  to 
nccomplish  the  basest  designs. 

Tlieir  poets  describe  him  as  a  majestic  personage,  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  gold  or  ivory,  under  a  rich  canopy,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  At  his  feet,  or  on  his  sceptre,  eiti 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings.  He  has  a  flowing  beard,  and  is  generally 
represented  with  golden  shoes,  and  an  embroidered  closJc.  The  Cretans 
depicted  him  without  ears,  to  signify  impartiality. 
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APOLLO. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  brother  of  the  goddess 
Diana.  He  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  his  mother  fled  to 
avoid  the  jealousy  of  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence. 
He  presided  over  the  Muses,  and  had  the  power  of  looking  into  futurity. 
His  oracles  were  in  general  repute  over  the  world. 

Apollo  had  various  other  surnames.  He  was  called  Delius,  from  the 
island  where  he  was  bom  ;  Cynthius,  from  a  mountain  in  that  island ; 
Delphinius,  from  the  city  of  Delphi,  in  Boeotia ;  Didymaus,  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  twins  ;  Nomius,  which  means  a  shepherd ;  Pcean,  from 
his  skill  in  shooting  arrows;  and  Phoebus,  from  the  swiftness  of  his 
motion. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  Apollo  the  sun  is  to  be  understood ; 
for  which  reason  he  was  called  Sol  by  the  Latins.  He  is  represented  as 
a  graceful  youth,  with  long  hair,  on  his  head  a  laurel  crown,  in  one  hand  . 
a  bow  and  arrows,  in  the  other  a  lyre.  His  head  is  generally  surrounded 
vdth  beams  of  light.  His  most  celebrated  oracle  was  at  Delphi,  and  he 
frequently  resided  with  the  Muses,  upon  Mount  Parnassus.  The  olive, 
the  laurel,  and  the  palm-tree  were  sacred  to  him  ;  as  were,  also,  the  griffin, 
the  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolf,  the  crow,  the  swan,  and  the  hawk. 

MARS. 

Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was 
educated  by  the  god  Priapus,  who  instructed  him  in  every  manly  exercise. 
His  temples  were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  from  the  warlike  Romans 
he  received  unbounded  honours.     His  priests  were  called  Salii. 

Mars  presided  over  gladiators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of  all 
warlike  exercises  and  manly  amusements.  He  married  Nerio,  which 
signifies  valour,  or  strength.  Tlie  Areopagus,  which  means  the  Hill  of 
Mars,  was  a  place  at  Athens,  in  which  Mars,  being  accused  of  murder, 
was  tried  before  twelve  gods,  and  acquitted  by  six  voices.  He  gained  the 
affections  of  Yeuus,  and  was  the  father  of  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

MEBCURT. 

Mercury  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mala,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 
He  was  bom  in  Arcadia,  upon  Mount  Cyllene,  and  in  his  infancy  was 
intrnsted  with  the  care  of  the  seasons.  Ho  was  the  messeuger  of  the 
gods,  and  more  especially  of  Jupiter.  He  was  the  patron  of  travellers 
and  shepherds.  He  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal 
regions,  and  not  only  presided  over  merchants  and  orators,  but  was  also 
the  god  of  thieves,  and  of  all  dishonest  persons.  - 

He  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  excelled  in  eloquence.  Hence  he 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  which  signifies  interpreting,  or  explain- 
ing. He  first  taught  the  arts  of  buying,  selling,  and  trafficking,  from 
whence  be  derived  his  name  of  Mercury,  and  is  accounted  the  god  of 
merchants  and  of  gain. 

He  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  with  a  c\iQeri\xV  coxiuVATiVGkS^*  ^ 
has  wMDg9&$ieaed  to  his  sandals  and  to  his  cap.    lu\ia&VwA>afc>D» 
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the  caduceus,  or  rod,  entwined  with  two  serpents.  A  touch  of  this  wild 
would  waken  those  who  were  asleep,  or  caose  sleep  in  those  who  woe 
awake. 

BACCHUS. 

Bacchus  was  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  son  of  Japiter  and  Semde. 
Somele  was  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  tk 
alphabet,  and  of  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and*  Venus.  She  wai 
destroyed  by  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Juno. 

It  is  probable  that  Bacchus  was  an  ancient  conqueror  and  lawgifer. 
Ho  was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  educated  at  Nysa  in  Arabia.  He  taught  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  the  art  of  converting  its  juice  into  wine,  and  tiie 
manner  of  making  honey.  He  was,  on  that  acooonti  honoured  as  a  god 
by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  Osiris. 

The  festivals  of  Bacchus  are  called  orgies,  bacchanalia,  or  dionyda. 

These  festivals  were  celebrated  with  riot  and  excess.  The  priestesBes, 
called  Bacchantes,  ran  wild  upon  the  mountains,  with  dialieveUed  bsir, 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  filling  the  air  with  shouts,  and  chanting  hymns 
in  his  praise.  The  Romans  called  these  feasts  Brumalia.  During  their 
celebration  the  people  ran  about  the  city  in  masks,  or  with  their  ba» 
daubed  with  the  dregs  of  wine. 

The  fir,  the  ivy,  the  fig,  and  the  pine,  were  consecrated  to  Baochiu, 
and  goats  were  sacrificed  to  him  on  account  of  the  propensity  of  that 
animal  to  destroy  the  vine.  He  is  represented  sometimes  as  an  effemiiiate 
youth,  and  sometimes  as  a  man  advanced  in  years.  He  is  crowned 
with  ivy  and  vine-leaves.  In  his  hand  he  hohls  a  thyrsus,  which  is  i 
javelin  with  an  iron  head,  encircled  with  ivy  or  vine-leaves.  He  ntsin  i 
chariot  drawn  by  tigers  and  lions,  and  sometimes  by  lynxes  and  panthen, 
while  his  guards  arc  a  band  of  riotous  satyrs,  demons,  and  nymphs. 

At  other  times  wc  see  him  riding  upon  the  shoulders  of  Pan,  or  of  bis 
foster-father  Silenus ;  and  again  he  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  celestial 
globe,  bespangled  with  stars.  Bacchus  married  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Miuos  king  of  Crete,  after  Theseus  had  forsaken  her  in  the  island  of 
Naxos,  and  gave  her  a  crown  of  seven  stars,  which  after  her  death  was 
made  a  constellation. 

VULCAN. 

Yulcan  was  the  son  of  Juno :  he  was  the  god  of  fire,  and  the  patron  of 
all  those  artists  who  worked  in  iron  or  other  metals.  He  was  educated  in 
heaven,  but  Jupiter  being  offended  with  him,  hurled  him  from  Olympus. 
Ho  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  was  a  cripple  ever  after.  He 
fixed  his  residence  there,  built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  foiges  to  work 
metals. 

He  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  and  the  arms  of  the  gods  and 
demi-gods.  The  golden  chambers,  in  which  the  gods  resided,  were  his 
workmanship ;  also  their  seats  and  their  council  table,  which  came  self- 
moved  from  the  sides  of  the  apartment. 

Vulcan  is  usually  represented  at  his  anvil,  with  all  his  tools  about  him, 
forging  a  thunderbolt,  with  a  hammer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.  His  fore- 
head is  blackened  with  smoke,  his  arms  are  nervous  and  muscular,  his 
beiwd  longy  and  his  hair  disYicvvAYed.    1\xq  Ib^[>\^  q1N>3\s»sdl  ^t^^vr^  ua  how 
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highly  the  anciento  esteemed  the  art  of  working  in  metals,  since  they  sup- 
posed it  to  he  an  occupation  fit  for  a  god. 

JUNO. 

Juno  was  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  of  Ops,  otherwise  called  Rhea.  She  was  horn  in 
the  isle  of  Samos,  and  resided  there  till  her  marriage  with  Jupiter :  her 
diildren  were  Yukan,  Mars,  and  Hehe. 

The  poets  represent  Juno  with  a  majesty  well  hefitting  the  empress  of 
the  flikies.  Her  aspect  comhines  all  that  we  can  imagine  of  the  lofty, 
graceful,  and  magnificent.  Her  jealousy  of  Jupiter  and  her  disputes  with 
him  occasioned  perpetual  confusion  in  heaven.  On  account  of  her  cruelty 
to  Hercules,  Jupiter  suspended  her  from  the  skies  by  a  golden  chain. 
Vulcan  having  come  to  her  assistance,  was  kicked  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter,  and  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall. 

MINERVA. 

Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  is  said  to  have  sprung,  com- 
pletely armed  and  full-grown,  firom  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  She  was 
immediately  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  became  Jupiter's 
faithful  counsellor :  she  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  goddesses. 

The  countenance  of  Minerva,  as  generally  represented,  was  more  expres- 
sive of  masculine  firmness,  than  of  grace  or  softness.  She  was  clothed  in 
complete  armour,  with  a  golden  helmet,  a  glittering  crest,  and  nodding 
plume :  she  had  a  golden  breastplate.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  lance, 
and  in  her  left  a  shield  on  which  was  painted  the  dying  head  of  Medusa, 
vrith  serpents  writhing  around  it. 

Her  eyes  were  of  celestial  blue :  a  crown  of  olive  was  entwined  round 
her  helmet :  her  chief  emblems  were  the  cock,  the  owl,  the  basilisk,  and 
the  distaff.  Her  worship  was  universally  established,  but  her  most  mag- 
nificent temples  were  in  the  Acropolis,  the  upper  city  or  citadel  of  Athens. 
One  was  called  the  Parthenon,  and  was  built  of  the  purest  white  marble. 
In  it  was  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of  gold  and  ivory.  It  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Phidias.  The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

VENUS. 

Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  the  mother  of  love,  and  the  queen  of 
laughter,  grace,  and  pleasure.  She  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  froth  of 
the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  Zephyrs  v^afted  her  to  the  shore, 
where  she  was  received  by  the  Seasons,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis.  As  she  walked,  flowers  bloomed  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  rosy 
Hours  dressed  her  in  divine  attire. 

The  rose,  the  myrtle,  and  the  apple  were  sacred  to  Venus ;  and  among 
birds,  the  dove,  the  swan,  and  the  sparrow.     She  was,  sometimes,  de- 
scribed as  traversing  the  heavens  in  an  ivory  chariot  drawn  by  doves.  She 
was  clothed  in  a  purple  mantle,  which  glittered  with  diamonds,  a* 
bound  round  the  waist  by  the  cestus.    Her  do^ea  Y«e;T^\ivni^«sift^ 
light  golden  chain.     Cuj)id  and  a  train  of  dovea  ^mXAas^^  v 
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chariot  on  silken  wings.    The  three  graces,  Agkia,  Thalia,  and  Enpho- 
syne,  were  her  attendants. 

At  another  time  she  was  borne  through  the  ocean  in  a  shell,  her  bad 
crowned  with  roses ;  while  cupids,  nereids,  and  dolphins  sported  annind 
her.  She  was  represented  as  perfectly  beautifiil  and  graoefol,  wiA  t 
countenance  expressive  of  gentleness  and  gaiety. 

Her  temples  were  numerous,  but  those  most  celebrated  were  at  Paphoi^ 
Cythera,  Idalia,  and  Cnidus.  Her  most  beantifiil  statae  is  entitled  tin 
Venus  de  Mcdicis,  and  is  still  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  who  vinttiia 
gallery  of  Florence.  Her  favourite  residence  was  supposed  to  be  Dm 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  her  chief  worshippers  were  at  Paphoa,  a  city  of  tini 
island. 

CUPID. 

Cupid,  the  son  of  Yenus,  and  god  of  love,  was  represented  as  a  beantifiil ' 
boy,  with  wings,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  generally  with  a  bandage  otr 
his  eyes.    He  had  wings,  to  show  his  caprice  and  desire  of  change.    Heii 
described  as  blind,  l>ecause  we  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  firalts  of  thoie 
we  love. 

DIANA. 

Diana  was  the  goddess  of  hunting.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  On  earth  she  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Diana,  but  in  heaven  she  was  called  Luna,  and  in 
Tartarus  she  was  invoked  as  Hecate. 

Diana  shunned  the  society  of  men  and  retired  to  the  woods,  acoomptiiied 
by  sixty  of  the  Oceanides,  daughters  of  Oceanus,  a  powerful  sea-god,  and 
by  twenty  other  nymphs,  all  of  whom,  like  herself,  had  determined  never 
to  many. 

Armed  with  a  golden  bow,  and  lighted  by  a  torch  which  was  kindled 
at  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter,  she  led  her  nymphs  tlirough  the  dark  forests 
and  woody  mountains,  in  pursuit  of  the  swift  stag.  At  the  twang  of  her 
bow  the  lofty  mountains  were  said  to  tremble,  and  the  forests  were  said 
to  resound  with  the  panting  of  the  wounded  deer. 

When  the  chase  was  over,  she  would  hasten  to  Delphi,  the  residence  of 
her  brother  Apollo,  and  hang  her  bow  and  quiver  upon  his  altar.  Then 
she  would  lead  forth  a  chorus  of  Muses  and  Graces,  and  join  them  insmg- 
ing  praises  to  her  mother  Latona. 

Diana  was  represented  as  very  tall  and  beautiful,  and  dressed  as  a 
huntress,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  hung  across  her  shoulders, 
her  feet  covered  with  buskins,  and  a  bright  silver  crescent  on  her  forehead. 
Sometimes  she  was  described  as  sitting  in  a  silver  chariot,  drawn  by  hinds. 
The  cold  and  bright  moon,  which  scatters  a  silver  light  over  the  hills  and 
forests,  is  the  type  of  this  goddess. 

As  Luna  this  goddess  enlightened  the  heavens  with  her  rays  on  earth, 
as  Diana  she  subdued  the  wild  beasts  with  her  arrows,  and  in  hell,  under 
the  name  of  Hecate,  she  kept  all  the  ghosts  and  shadowy  inhabitants 
under  subjection. 

CERES. 

Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests,  and  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Yesta. 
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The  inobt  celebrated  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres  were  held  at  Eleusis. 
They  were  called  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  were  conducted.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  these  solemn 
assemblies  were  called  the  initiated. 

When  a  new  member  was  about  to  be  admitted,  he  was  brought  to  the 
temple  by  night.  At  the  entry  his  hands  were  washed,  and  a  crown  of 
myrtle  was  put  upon  his  head.  He  was  then  instructed  in  the  laws  of 
Ceres.  After  this  the  priest  conducted  him  into  the  sanctuary,  and  sud- 
denly a  thick  darkness  overspread  every  object. 

Then  a  bright  light  flashed  through  the  temple,  and  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  seen  aU  decked  in  gold  and  jewels. 

The  new  member  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  secrecy  and  dismissed. 
By  these  means  the  initiated  were  struck  with  terror,  not  being  aware 
that  they  were  merely  contrivances  of  the  priests  to  impress  their  minds 
with  religious  awe.  It  is  probable  that  these  mysterious  associations  first 
gave  the  modems  the  idea  of  freemasonry. 

Ceres  is  represented  as  tall  and  majestic.  A  vnreath  of  com  is  bound 
round  her  golden  hair.  She  holds  a  sickle  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
left  a  lighted  torch.  There  were  many  festivals  in  bonour  of  Ceres,  and 
many  splendid  temples  erected  to  her.  The  husbandmen  offered  sacrifices 
to  her  in  the  spring,  and  oblations  of  wine,  honey,  and  milk. 

VESTA. 

Tliis  goddess  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Her  worship  was 
introduced,  into  Italy  by  ^neas,  a  famous  Trojan  prince.  The  Palladium 
of  Troy  was  preserved  in  her  temple,  and  upon  its  continuance  there  the 
safety  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend. 

In  the  temple  of  Vesta  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  burning,  and  seven 
priestesses  were  chosen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  this  fire  from  being 
extinguished.  These  priestesses  were  called  Vestal  virgins.  If,  owing  to 
any  accident  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Vestals,  the  sacred  fire  was 
permitted  to  go  out,  the  offender  was  severely  punished  by  the  high  priest. 
It  was  considered  a  bad  omen  foretelling  calamities  to  the  city  of  Rome  if 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  It  consequently  caused  univer8al«constemation, 
and  the  fire  was  instantly  rekindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  the  Vestalia,  which  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  all  the  ladies 
in  Rome  walked  barefooted  to  her  temple.  She  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  lamp,  in 
the  other  a  javelin,  or  the  sacred  palladium.  She  was  considered  as  the 
goddess  of  &re^  and  as  anhnating  the  human  body  with  that  vital  heat 
which  is  the  source  of  health  and  vigour. 

NEPTUNE. 

Neptune  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.     He  received  from  his  brother 
Jupiter  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.     Rivers,  fountains,  and  all  waters  were 
subject  to  him.     He  could  raise  earthquakes  at  his  pleasure,  and  with  a 
blow  of  his  trident  he  could  cause  islands  to  spring  from  the  bottom  o^  *^'* 
ocean.     He  was  the  god  of  ships,  and  of  all  maritime  afiairs. 
command  dreadful  storms  arose,  and  vessels  wexe  «w9\V^y;^  ^^ 
wavesL     Bat  with  a  word  he  could  still  tbc  tempest,  wcA.  ^«^  V^ 
tLe  waters. 
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Ncptane  was  represented  m  a  majesiio  god,  with  a  grim  and  uipf 
aspect.  He  had  black  hairand  blue  eyes,  and  woreabri^  blnenaitii. 
He  stood  upright  in  his  chariot  In  his  right  hand  ha  held  lus  trideit» 
with  his  left  he  supported  his  qneen  Amphitrite.  His  oharioi  WM| 
large  shell,  drawn  by  sea-horseSi  or  dolphins. 

The  worship  of  Neptnne  waa  TSiy  general  The  libyaiis  coMidawi 
him  the  most  powerfol  of  all  the  gods.  The  oelebrated  Isthmian  gum 
were  instituted  by  the  Greeks  in  Imiour  of  hinu  He  waa  the  lather  d 
Proteus  and  of  Triton. 

TRITON. 

Triton  was  another  sea-god.  He  was  the  son  of  Nq>tone  and  AmpU- 
trite,  and  was  trumpeter  to  his  fiither.  He  is  described  as  half  man  ni 
half  fish,  and  is  generally  representeil  in  the  act  <rf  blowing  a  dielL 

Ho  was  a  yery  powerful  marine  deity,  and  oonld  ruse  storms  at  so^ 
and  calm  them  at  his  pleasure. 

OCBANirS. 

This  was  an  anment  sea-god,  the  son  of  CcbIus  and  Yesta.  When 
Jupiter  became  king  of  heaTen,  he  took  away  the  onpire  of  Ooeanns  sat 
gave  it  to  Neptune.  He  married  Thetis,  which  word  ia  sometimfls  qsbI 
in  poetry  to  signify  the  sea.  He  had  tluree  thousand  children,  and  ma 
the  father  of  the  rivers. 

He  was  described  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  sftting  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  held  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  a  aea-montter 
stood  by  his  side.  The  ancients  prayed  to  him  with,  great,  wskmnkf 
before  setting  off  upon  any  voyage. 

NEREUS. 

Nerens  was  the  son  of  Oceanus.  He  married  Doris,  and  was  the  fiiilier 
of  fifty-six  sea-nymphs  called  Nereides.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  Egeaa 
Sea,  and  was  represented  as  an  old  man  with  aztire  hair. 

He  had  the  gift  of  foretelling  future  events.  He  was  often  drawn  with 
his  daughters,  the  Nereides,  dimcing  around  him  in  chorus. 

PLUTO. 

Pluto  was  the  king  of  hell,  and  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ope. 

None  of  the  goddesses  would  marry  him,  because  of  the  sadness  snd 
gloominess  of  the  infernal  regions  where  he  resided;  and  for  thb  reason  he 
was  determined  to  obtain  one  of  them  by  force.  He  carried  away  Proser- 
pine, whom  he  saw  gathering  flowers  with  her  companions  in  Sicily ; 
driving  up  to  her  in  bis  black  chariot  and  coal-black  horses,  and  forcing 
her  away  notwithstanding  all  her  tears. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  young  nymph  Cyone  tried  to  stop  the  snorting 
steeds,  for  Pluto  struck  the  ground  with  his  sceptre,  when,  instantly,  the 
earth  opened,  and  the  chariot  and  horses  descended  through  the  rift  with 
Pluto  and  Proserpine ;  the  latter  then  became  the  queen  of  helL 

Black  victims,  and  particularly  black  bulls,  were  sacrificed  to  this 
gloomy  god ;  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  might  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  mdanchdy 
cyprcss-trce  was  sacrificed  to  him,  aiid  «JbBo  Uv;^  T^asc^nsana^  aad  the  white 
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daffodil,   because  Proserpine  was   gathering  these  flowers  when  Pluto 
carried  her  away. 

He  is  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  sulphur,  with  a  crown  of 
cypress.  The  three-headed  dog  Cerberus  keeps  watch  at  his  feet.  His 
queen  Proserpine  sits  on  his  left  hand.  He  holds  a  key,  to  signify  that 
when  the  dead  are  received  into  his  kingdom,  the  gates  are  locked,  and 
tfaey  can  never  return  to  life  again. 

PLUTUS. 

This  was  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  the  son  of  Jason  and  Ceres.  He 
is  represented  as  blind  and  injudicious,  to  show  us  that  wealth  is  frequently 
given  to  wicked  men,  whilst  good  men  remain  in  poverty.  He  is  described 
as  being  lame,  to  show  us  that  great  riches  are  acquired  slowly.  He 
was  said  to  be  timid  and  fearful,  to  represent  the  care  with  which  men 
watch  over  their  treasures. 

SOMNUS. 

Somnus  was  the  god  of  Sleep,  and  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  His 
palace  was  a  dark  cave,  where  the  sun  never  penetrated.  Poppies  grew 
at  the  entrance,  and  Somnus  himself  was  supposed  to  be  always 
asleep  upon  a  bed  of  feathers,  with  black  curtains.  In  his  palace  there 
were  two  gates  through  which  dreams  passed  and  repassed.  Morpheus 
was  his  chief  minister. 

CHAOS. 

The  most  anci^t  of  all  the  Grecian  deities  was  Chaos.  The  word 
chaos  means  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  In  this  condition  the 
poets  suppose  the  world  to  have  existed,  before  an  almighty  voice  called 
the  conftised  elements  into  order.  Chaos  was  the  consort  of  Darkness, 
and  of  them  was  bom  Terra,  that  is,  the  earth.  Thus  the  obscure  fiction 
of  the  poets  agrees  with  the  inspired  account  given  us  by  Moses  :— - 

^'  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.     And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Terra,  the  earth,  married  Coelus,  or  heaven.  Their  children  were  Titan 
and  Saturn.  Titan  was  the  eldest  son,  but  he  gave  up  his  dominion  to 
his  brother  Saturn,  who  thus  became  the  king  of  heaven  and  earth.  Saturn 
married  his  sister  Ops,  otherwise  called  Rhea. 

SATURN. 

The  reign  of  Saturn  was  called  the  golden  age.  The  earth  produced 
subsistence  for  its  inhabitants  without  culture ;  war  Was  unknown ;  all 
things  were  in  common,  and  Astrea,  the  goddess  of  Justice,  ruled  over  the 
actions  of  men. 

But  Saturn  had  received  his  kingdom  from  Titan  upon  one  condition. 
He  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  devour  all  his  male  children.     His 
wife  Ops  hid  one  of  these  children,  and  brought  him  up  unknown  to 
Saturn.     This  child  was  Jupiter.     Titan,  therefore,  made   war  v^ 
Saturn.     He  was  assisted  by  his  half-brothers,  the  gigantic  Titans. 

Eadi  of  these  Titans  had  fifty  heads  and  a  Vwuidxe^  Wtl^. 
deprived  Satam  of  hia  kingdom  and  liberty.     3\i^\\^x  VXvqcl  «t< 
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assembled  the  modem  gods  on  Mount  Oljmpna.  The  lltnns  eolbdel 
their  forces  on  OthrTs^  an  opposite  mountain,  and  the  war  of  the  gods 
began. 

This  war  Usted  for  ten  jean,  when  Jupiter  called  the  Cjrdope  to  Ui 
assistance,  together  with  some  mighty  giants  who.  owed  to  him  ikm 
deliverance  from  confinement.  These  joined  him  in  battle :  and  mbv 
Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  sea  roee,  the  earth  gmiHi^ 
and  the  mighty  forests  trembled. 

The  thunderbolts  were  hurled  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Jnpiter.  Ik 
lightnings  flashed,  and  the  woods  blaied.  The  giante  in  return  tfanv 
massy  oaks  at  the  heavens,  piled  the  mountwns  npwi  each  other,  wai 
hurled  them  at  the  Thunderer.  Jupiter  was  victorious,  and  released  ha 
parents  from  captivity. 

But  Saturn  was  afterwards  deposed  by  Jopiter,  and  took.  leAigB  ii 
Italy.  He  was  highly  honoured  there,  and  became  kingof  Latima,  a 
part  of  Italy  which  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  tan^t  Ui 
subjects  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts.  He  had  a  temple  on  tb 
Capitoline  hill,  and  his  festivals  at  Rome  were  called  Saturnalia. 

Saturn  was  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  with  age  and  infinnStf. 
He  held  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  child  which  he  «ai 
about  to  devour.  By  his  side  was  a  serpent  biting  its  own  tail,  wfaioh  il 
an  emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  jrear. 

JANUS. 

When  Sajbum  arrived  in  Italy,  he  was  hospitably  reoeiisad  thereby  JaiMt 
king  of  that  country.  Janus  was  the  son  of  Ccelns  and  Hecate.  He 
was  drawn  with  two  faces,  to  intimate  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and  tbe 
future.  He  first  built  temples  and  altars,  and  instituted  rdigious  ritei. 
His  temple  was  very  celebrated  in  Rome. 

It  was  built  by  Romulus,  and  Numa  ordained  that  it  should  be  opeasd 
in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  this  temple  was  only  shut  twice.  In  rdigimn 
ceremonies  the  name  of  Janus  was  invoked  first,  because  he  presided  ov«r 
gates  and  avenues, « and  it  was  supposed  that  no  prayers  could  reach 
heaven  but  through  his  means. 

When  Saturn  was  expelled  from  his  throne,  the  ancient  gods  w«ra 
nearly  forgotten :  they  seemed  to  retreat  behind  mysteriona  clonds  sod 
mist.  Jupiter  became  the  first  of  the  gods,  and  the  lather  and  king  of 
heaven.     Homer  thus  describes  his  absolute  power : 

He  wbcme  all- conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 

The  eternal  thunderer,  sat  enthroned  in  gold  : 

High  heaven  the  footstool  for  hia  feet  he  makes,  « 

And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 

He  spake,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  browa  ; 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls  and  gives  the  nod, 

The  stamp  of  Fkte,  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 

High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 

And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Tlie  deities  above  numerated  are  but  a  small  part  of  those  which  the 
Grecians  and  Romans  worshipped.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  of  their 
temples. 
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TEMPLES. 

Temples  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  were  erected  in 
places  of  the  greatest  eminence,  whence  a  view  of  the  town  walls  might 
be  obtained.  Temples  to  Mercury  stood  in  the  market-place.  Those  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  placed  near  the  Theatre.  Temples  to  Hercules 
were  built  near  the  Gymnasium,  the  amphitheatre,  or  the  circus,  while 
those  of  Venus,  Yulcan,  and  Mars,  were  without  the  city  walls.  Doric 
piUarB  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules ;  Ionic  to  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Diana ;  and  Corinthian  to  Yesta. 

The  number  of  temples  erected  to  Jupiter  was  very  great,  for  his  wor- 
flbip  was  universal.  He  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans,  the  Belus  of 
Babylon,  and  the  Osiris  of  Egypt. 

Ibe  temple  of  Jupiter  Oljrmpius  at  Athens  was  a  model  of  art.   It  was 
from  the  spoils  which  the  Eleans  took  at  the  sacking  of  Pisa.     It 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  roof  there  huug  a  gilded 
triotory. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  ancient  temples  were  dedicated  to  several 
gods.  The  following  is  an  inscription  on  one  of  them :  ''  To  Jupiter,  the 
Bon,  Great  Serapis,  and  the  gods  who  cohabit  in  the  same  temple."  And 
in  another  Ceres,  Baochns,  and  Phoebus.  Besides  these,  I  might  mention 
Juno  and  Minerva ;  Apollo,  Palatinus,  Latona,  and  Diana ;  Hercules  and 
the  Muses ;  Venus  and  Cupid ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  Grecian  temples  was  that  of  Jupiter 
PanbeUenios,  standing  on  Mount  Panhdlenios,  far  from  any  habitation. 
A  forest  of  pine  and  juniper  surrounded  the  mount.  The  temple  was  of 
stone  stacooed  over,  and  had  thirty-six  principal  pillars. 

Perhaps  no  temple  exceeded  that  of  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens.  The  pillars  were  truly  magnificent,  and  the  pedi- 
ments were  decorated  with  the  finest  sculpture.  Battles  with  men, 
horses,  and  centaurs,  contending  together,  were  represented  thereoo,  in  a 
manner  that  called  forth  the  admiration  of  every  spectator. 

In  the  Parthenon  stood  the  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  of  ivory  and 
gold,  executed  by  the  celebrated  Phidias.  Minerva  was  represented  with 
garments  reaching  to  her  feet,  holding  a  spear  in  her  hand,  while  a  helmet 
defended  her  head,  and  a  Medusa's  head  adorned  her  breast. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  standing  on  Mount  Kotylion  in 
Arcadia,  was  a  magnificent  structure.  It  was  built  by  Iktinos,  who 
erected  the  Parthenon  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Phidias.  It  could 
not  be  regarded  without  wonder  and  admiration. 

Apollo  had  a  temple  at  Antioch,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of 
enchanted  place.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  statue  within  it  sang,  and 
others  affirm  that  it  played  on  the  lyre. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  not  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  as 
some  others,  though  it  was  a  superb  structure ;  the  cost  of  it  amounting  to 
not  less  than  three  hundred  talents,  or  forty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  temple  of  Corinth  was  of  the  Doric  order,  with  fluted  pillar? 
noble  pile,  though  not  of  such  costly  workmanship  as  many  other  tei 
erected  when  architecture  had  attained  a  greater  degrae  ol  ^^od^^vsa 

The  theakv  of  Baocbua  was  not  wanting  m  graudeux  -,  SxL*^e^  ^ 
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now  foim  but  a  very  famt  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient  build- 
ings of  this  kind. 

The  temple  of  Cerea  and  Proserpine,  at  EIIeQsifl,  was  of  the  Dbrie 
order,  and  so  large  that  it  could  contain  thirty  thousand  persons.  Tbcn 
was  also  a  fine  temple  at  Sunium. 

Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  at  Rome,  adorned  with  eoi^i 
horns,  on  account  of  the  ofiering  of  a  very  fine  cow  to  the  goddMi  hj 
Autro  Goratius,  a  Sabine.  But  the  principal  temple  of  Diiuia  was  it 
Ephesus :  this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  woiU. 
For  as  much  as  two  hundred  years,  all  Asia  may  be  said  to  have  cootn- 
butcd  to  its  erection. 

Near  Crotona  stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  famous  for  the  jwi 
concourse  of  people  who  came  to  it  from  all  countries.  I  will  tell  yoi  t 
strange  story  respecting  this  temple.  In  it  there  stood  a  column  of 
massy  gold,  and  Hannibal  was  determined  to  apply  this  to  his  own  use.  It 
the  night,  however,  Juno  appeared  before  him,  and  so  frightened  Yarn 
with  the  threat  of  putting  out  his  remaining  eye,  for  he  had  but  one^  that 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  taking  possession  of  the  golden  column. 

There  were  three  temples  a  little  northward  of  the  Parthenon,  that  to 
the  east  was  Neptune  Erectheus,  that  to  the  west  Minerva  Poliaa,  pro- 
tectress of  Athens,  and  the  remaining  one  was  called  Pandrosoa,  or  the 
Pandrosium.  Before  the  temple  of  Neptune  Erectheus  stood  an  attar  of 
Jupiter.  Cakes  without  wine  were  here  offered,  but  no  living  thmg  waa 
sacrificed  thereon. 

In  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  stood  the  most  ancient  of  all  tiw 
statues  of  the  goddess,  which  many  believed  to  have  &llen  down  fron 
heaven.  It  was  said  to  be  guarded  by  a  large  serpent,  which  hid  a 
regular  allowance  of  honied  cakes  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  The  reptile  waa 
looked  upon  as  divine,  and  lived  to  be  very  old.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  strange  tales  with  which  mythology  abounds. 

The  Temple  of  Janus,  at  Home,  was  built  by  Numa,  with  two  braaen 
gates,  one  on  each  side.  These  gates  were  to  be  kept  open  in  time  of  war, 
and  closed  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Temple  of  Victory  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Propylea— a 
building  at  Athens,  with  a  roof  of  white  marble,  which  adorned  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  The  idol  in  this  temple  was  called  Victory, 
without  wings.  She  held  a  pomegranate  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  helmet 
in  her  left. 

Tho  Pantheon  was  built  at  Rome  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustas ; 
it  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  This  temple,  also,  was  destroyed,  or 
nearly  so,  being  burned  by  lightning  ;  but  Adrian  repaired  it.  After  this 
it  was  used  as  a  Christian  temple,  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
temple  of  Belus  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  tho  most  ancient  of 
any  in  tho  pagan  world.  It  was  originally  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and 
when  at  the  confusion  of  tongues  this  was  destroyed,  the  ruins  w&e  set 
apart  for  a  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  a  huge  structure  of  eight  towers,  one 
rising  above  another,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 

The  height  of  it  might  be,  perhaps,  twice  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral in  London. 

Tiie  temple  of  Thcaeua  waa  v wy  ^^Wy  \  \i\x\»  vo^dj^d  there  were  many 
temples  raised  to  him. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 

The  act  of  oonseeratiiig,  cr  making  sacred  their  temples,  idols,  and 
groyes,  was  considered  one  of  much  importance  hy  Pagan  nations.  Among 
the  Chreeks  and  Romans  it  was  performed  in  an  economical  or  layish 
manner,  according  to  circumstances.  Common  images,  such  as  that  of 
If  eicnry  which  stood  in  the  market-place,  w&ce  not  consecrated  in  so 
eosilj  a  manner  as  images  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  which  stood  in  magni* 
fioient  temples. 

Three  things  were  necessary  to  convert  an  image  into  a  deity  :  orna- 
ments, consecration,  and  oration*  Without  these  a  statue  was  not  wor- 
'ahipped  or  regarded  as  holy,  hut  with  them  the  pagans  reverenced  highly 
iheir  stocks  and  their  stones. 

There  was  little,  if  any  difference,  in  the  consecration  of  altars  and 
images.  In  the  most  common  consecrations,  an  offering  of  sodden  peas 
-or  beans  was  made  :  a  woman  dressed  in  a  garment  of  various  colours 
bore  tills  on  her  head  in  a  pot. 

This  offering  was  presented  with  certain  forms  to  the  deity,  personified 
by  the  image,  or  to  whom  the  altar  was  erected,  as  a  grateful  remem- 
brance retamed  by  the  people  of  their  ancient  diet. 

Wh^  however,  consecrations  to  superior  statues  took  place  among 
worshippers  who  could  better  afford  to  manifest  their  high  reverence  for 
'iheir  gods^  they  were  more  expensively  conducted.  Sometimes  a  new 
▼easel  with  two  ears  was  used  in  the  ceremony ;  on  each  of  the  ears  was 
boond  a  chaplet  of  white  wool,  the  vessel  being  covered.  The  libation 
poured  out  before  this  was  of  water,  honey,  and  all  kinds  of  fruity 
attended  with  many  rites. 

Another  mode  of  consecration,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  was,  to  put 
M  crown  on  the  images,  and  to  anoint  them  with  oil.  Prayers  and  obla- 
tions were  then  off(^ed,  and  a  denunciation  uttered  against  all  such  as 
riionld  injure  or  profane  them.  The  name  of  the  deity,  and  the  cause  of  the 
dedication,  were  frequentiy  inscribed  on  the  base  ou  which  the  image  stood. 

The  unction,  or  anointing  with  oil,  was  one  of  the  principal  rites  of 
the  act  of  consecration,  firom  a  very  remote  period.  Many  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  pagan  world  were,  at  first,  learned  firom  the  Egyptians;  and 
those  practised  by  the  Jews,  during  the  time  they  were  in  captivity  in 
Egjrpt,  were  no  doubt  imitated. 

Not  only  did  Moses  consecrate  by  the  Divine  command  the  priests 
of  the  congregation,  by  pouring  oQ  on  their  heads,  but  all  the  Jewish 
■kings  and  prophets  were  consecrated  in  the  same  manner. 

Nor  was  the  right  of  anointing  among  the  Jews  confined  to  persons,  for 
we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ  that  Jacob  anointed  the  stone  that  he  set  up  at 
BetheL  ^  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning  and  took  the  stone  that 
be  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the 
top  of  it;  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel."  Gen.  xxviii.  18, 19. 

The  more  we  read  the  Old  Testament,  the  plainer  we  see  the  resem- 
blance between  many  of  the  Pagan  customs  and  the  religious  obse* 
of  the  Jews.     This  striking  difference,  however,  must  not  be  ov 
that  the  Jews  worshipped  the  true  and  living  OiA,  ^YlA'^  ^ 
bowed  down  to  the  hlae  and  the  dead  idol. 
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Great  sacrifices  were  sometimes  made  at  P^gaa  oonseciaiioafl^  aii 
sumptuous  entertainments  given.  This  was  the  case  also  among  the  Isn 
when  Sok>mon''s  temple  was  dedicated.  The  king  offered  burnt  offisriigs 
and  meat  offerings,  and  held  a  greBi  feast.  When  Moses  conaecvated  Ui 
tabemade,  the  Jewish  princes  offwed  oUations :  and  when  Aann  nnri 
against  God,  in  making  a  golden  calf  for  the  diildien  of  Isael  to  woiiUp^ 
he  made  a  proclamation  and  a  feast  was  made.  The  peo|^  nss  wf 
betimes  to  offer  their  burnt  offerings,  and  their  peace  offBringBi  to  9^  ml 
to  drink,  and  to  play. 


Priests  were  considered  mediators  between  gods  and  men.  They  effM 
the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  people  to  thm  deities,  and,  on  die  ediff 
hand,  they  were  employed  by  the  gods  to  interpret  their  diTine  will  to 
man.  Thus  the  office  of  priest  was  hdd  very  samd,  and  in  aome  paitotf 
Greece  their  dignity  was  equal  to  that  of  kings.  Some  teni|deB  was 
senred  by  priestesses,  who  were  chosen  from  the  most  ndUe  families. 

Among  different  nations  there  were  diffSorent  modes  of  appointing  totht 
priesthood,  and  sometimes  eren  among  the  same  people.  Inheritaei 
was  the  customary  tenure  by  which  tlie  holy  office  was  hM,  but  it  vai 
also,  in  other  cases,  acquired  by  lot,  by  the  appointment  of  the  priacsb  tf 
by  the  election  of  the  people. 

Every  one  appointed  to  be  a  priest  was  required  to  be  free  from  mf 
bodily  disease  or  ailment,  and  to  possess  a  pure  and  upright  mind;  for  it 
was  not  thought  right  that  one  who  was  imperfect  or  import  dionU  id» 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  ministering  in  holy  things. 

To  every  god  a  different  order  of  priests  was  consecrated.  Then  wm 
likewise  a  high  priest  who  superintended  the  rest,  and  executed  the  mort 
sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.  When  the  priests  officiated  in  the  tempH 
the  garments  which  they  wore  were  made  of  fine  flax  or  linen.  The/ 
commonly  descended  to  the  ankles,  and  were  of  a  white  colour.  Tbef 
wore  crowns,  and  their  feet  were  bare. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds.  1st,  They  were  vows  or  free-will 
offerings :  these  were  such  things  as  were  promised  to  the  gods  b^on^ 
and  paid  after,  a  victory.  2dly,  They  were  propitiatory  offerings  to  avoi 
the  wrath  of  some  angry  god.  3dly,  Petitionary  sacrifices  for  success  ii 
any  enterprise.  4thly,  Such  as  were  imposed  by  an  orade.  5thly,  Sacrir 
fices  in  honour  of  the  gods  from  respect  and  veneration  in  their  worshippefs, 
or  the  sacrifices  offered  by  those  who  had  escaped  from  some  great  danger. 
The  most  ancient  sacrifices  were  very  simple ;  they  consisted  of  herbs  and 
plants,  burnt  with  their  leaves  and  fruit,  or  of  com  and  salt. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  others,  different  animals  were  sacrificed  by 
different  persons,  by  a  shepherd  a  sheep,  by  a  neatherd  an  ox,  by  a  fidier- 
man  a  fish.  To  an  infernal  deity  a  black  victim,  but  white  to  a  celestial 
power.  Particular  animals  were  consecrated  to  particular  deities.  A 
stag  to  Diana,  a  horse  to  the  Sun,  a  dog  to  Hecate,  to  Yenns  a  dove.  The 
Boeotians  used  to  sacrifice  large  eels ;  and  when  a  stranger  asked  them  ths 
reason  of  this  practice  they  replied,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  any 
answer  to  a  stranger. 
Men  were  sometimes  sacn^oe^W^  Tvc^Vf  vol  <3(t«AQa«    In  AroadiSi 
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young  damsels  were  beaten  to  death  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  In  Sparta, 
children  were  whipped  in  honour  of  Diana.  Every  one  sacrificed  ac- 
aosding  to  his  means.  A  rich  man  sometimes  offered  a  hecatomb,  or  a 
bondred  oxen  at  once,  a  poor  man  might  offer  a  cake;  both  were  equally 
ftcceptable.  Every  person  was  purified  by  water,  before  attending  a 
ncrifice. 

Those  who  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  deities  were  dressed  in  black  ;  to 
the  celestial  in  purple ;  and  to  Ceres  in  white.  Various  ceremonies  were 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice.  The  offerings  to  the  inferoal 
gods,  who  were  supposed  to  hate  the  light,  were  frequently  made  at  mid- 
night. The  victim  was  killed  by  the  priest,  or  sometimes  by  the  most 
honourable  person  present.  Prayers  were  offered  up  while  the  sacrifice 
Was  burning,  and  if  the  deity  was  a  gay  and  aerial  power,  harmonious 
music  was  played  to  propitiate  his  favour. 

Sometimes  they  danced  round  the  altars,  while  they  sang  the  sacred 
hymns.  Of  all  musical  instruments  the  flute  was  chiefly  used.  After 
the  sacrifice  there  was  generally  a  feast,  where  the  worshippers  drank  to 
ej^ceatiy  and  continued  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  god. 


OATHS. 

In  the  golden  age,  say  some,  when  men  were  true  and  just,  oaths  were 
minecessary ;  but  when  men  degenerated  from  their  first  simplicity,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of 
each  other ;  hence  the  origin  of  oaths.  They  were  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  very  sacred  and  binding.  Oaths  were  supposed  more  pecu- 
liarly to  belong  to  Jupiter.  The  Greeks,  however,  swore  by  various  other 
deities:  the  women  swore  by  the  goddesses.  Sometimes  the  Greeks 
swore  by  all  the  gods,  sometimes  by  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  or 
hy  the  rivers,  fountains,  floods,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

In  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  the  gods  by 
whom  they  swore.  In  some  places,  &lse  swearers  suffered  death ;  in  others, 
only  a  pecuniary  fine.  Perjured  persons  were  supposed  to  be  haunted 
hy  the  Furies.     The  crime  of  perjury,  however,  was  common  in  Greece. 

The  following  laws  respeeting  sacrifices  were  observed. 
--^  Let  sacrifices  be  performed  with  fruits  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be  a  law 
among  the  Athenians,  for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable,  always  to  pay  due 
homage  in  public  towards  their  gods  and  native  heroes,  according  to  the 
usual  customs  of  their  country;  and  with  all  possible  sincerity  to  offer  in 
private  first-fruits  with  anniversary  cakes. 

*' Cattle  designed  for  sacrifice  should  be  culled."  This  lawprovided  that 
the  best  of  the  cattle  should  be  offered  to  the  gods.  *^It  is  ordered  that  the 
sacrificer  carry  part  of  his  oblation  home  to  his  family.  All  the  remains 
of  the  sacrifice  are  the  priests'  fees. 

'    **  AU  slaves  and  foreigners  are  permitted  to  .come  to  the  public  temples, 
either  out  of  curiosity  of  seeing  or  devotion. 

^  They  who  survive  the  report  of  being  dead,  are  prohibited  entrance 
into  the  Furies'  temple. 

^^  Let  DO  violence  be  offered  to  any  one  who  fles  to  the  teraf 
cour.   This  is  a  vary  ancient  law. 
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^^  While  the  celehiation  of  the  new  moony  or  other  ftatiTal,  oentiiMiat 
Athens,  it  is  ordered  that  no  one  be  defiuned  or  affironted  in  privrti « 
pubHc,  and  that  no  hosiiieeB  be  oazried  on  irtiich  is  not  pertinent  tottii 
feast 

**  No  foreigner  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  holy  myslerien. 
Death  shall  be  his  penalty  who  divnlgee  the  mysteriee. 
No  one  shall  be  armted  or  apprehended  during  the  eelefanlion  if  tb 
mysteries* 
.««No  impure  person  shall  be  elected  into  the  prieetfaood** 


FsamrALa. 

Festivals  were  Tory  nnmerons  and  Tory  splendid,  and  ibeir  tMn&m 
was  attended  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  festivity.  AA^ 
gathering  in  the  firaits  of  the  earth,  the  people  of  the  diffnent  natei 
assembl^  to  ofier  np  sacrifices,  and  to  indn^^e  in  that  mirth  whidi  is  tti 
natural  consequence  of  plenty. 

Those  festivals  institoted  in  honour  of  the  godii,  wars  intended  as  s 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered  by  tibem.  When  a  gnat 
victory  had  been  obtained,  or  a  signal  danger  averted,  or  when  snoeeailMd 
attended  any  important  undertaking,  it  seemed  roascmable  that  the  parti- 
cular deity,  supposed  to  have  centered  the  &vour,  should  be  honooted  by 
a  festival  being  instituted  in  his  praise. 

The  superstitious  opinions  of  the  €hredans  led  them  to  believe^  tU 
offerings  and  festivals  were  acceptable  to  their  deities,  and  that  by  flmo 
means  their  &vour  was  secured.  No  wonder  then  that  in  times  of  danger, 
of  fiunine,  and  of  difficulty,  they  endeavoured  by  festivals  to  pn^ntiale 
thorn. 

The  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  at  Athens  with 
peculiar  splendour.  At  some  of  them,  the  worshippers  wore  the  skios  of 
fawns,  carried  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with  ivy 
and  vine  leaves.  Some  rode  upon  asses,  dressed  as  Pan  or  Silenus,  or  the 
Satyrs.  Others  ran  about  the  hills,  dancing  and  shouting.  His  festivals 
were  nearly  innumerable.  The  most  celebrated  festivals  in  Ghreeoe  were 
those  in  honour  of  Ceres.  They  lasted  nine  days,  and  much  mysteiy  and 
solemnity  was  observed  by  the  worshippers. 

No  people  among  the  Grecians  outdid  the  Athenians,  either  in  the 
number  of  their  gods  or  their  festivals.  On  their  high  and  holy  days 
labour  was  altogether  suspended,  shops  were  shut,  and  courts  of  justice 
closed ;  solemnity  and  splendour  were  mingled  with  revelry  and  mirth ; 
and  the  very  excesses  into  which  the  people  ran  were  in  many  oases  con- 
sidered rather  as  commendable  than  worthy  of  reproach. 

Festivals  were  called  Feriso,  or  days  of  rest.  Feriao  Stativm  wece 
immoveable  feasts ;  Feriae  Conceptivad  were  moveable ;  Ferise  ImperativsB 
were  extraordinary  holidays ;  and  Feriee  Nundinsd  were  days  for  feirs  and 
markets. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  of  Saturn,  were  the  most 
celebrated. 

At  an  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  on  a  day  sacred  to  Jupiter,  it  was 
customary  to  place  certain  cakes  on  a  table  of  brass,  and  to  drive  oxen 
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found  the  table,  when  such  of  them  as  tasted  the  cakes  were  slaughtered. 
Three  families  were  employed  in  this  festival ;  one  fomily  drove  the  oxen, 
another  knocked  down  such  of  them  as  were  condemned,  and  the  third 
daughtered  and  cut  them  up. 

The  origin  of  this  strange  custom  was  as  follows : — A  hungry  ox,  at  a 
feast  of  Jupiter,  ate  a  consecrated  cake,  when  the  incensed  priest  killed 
him.  To  kill  an  ox  under  such  circumstances  was  a  great  offence,  and  the 
priest  fled  for  safety.  The  Athenians  tried  the  bleeding  ox  instead  of  the 
priest,  and  brought  him  in  not  guilty.  This  is  one  version  of  the  story ; 
but  another  is,  tliat  the  priest  and  people  present,  when  the  deed  was 
committed,  were  accused  and  acquitted,  while  the  ox  was  condemned. 

There  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  made  by  the  MesBenians,  when 
any  of  them  killed  a  hundred  enemies. 

At  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  Juno,  a  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  relics  distributed  among  the  citizens. 

There  was  an  annual  festival  throughout  Greece  in  honour  of  the  god-* 
dess  Venus,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Adonis,  whom  she  loved.  The 
first  day  all  was  mourning  and  lamentation,  but  on  the  second,  rejoicing 
and  mirth,  because  it  was  supposed  that  Proserpine  had  restored  Adonis 
to  life. 

A  festival  h^ld  in  the  isle  of  Delos  was  instituted  by  Theseus  in  honour 
of  Venus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  crowned  with  garlands,  music 
was  performed,  and  horse-races  appointed.  At  this  festival  a  singular 
dance,  caOed  the  Crane,  was  introduced,  in  which  the  dancers  imitated  the 
various  turnings  and  vnndings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which 
Theseus,  who  invented  the  dance,  had  escaped. 

At  Thebes,  Apollo  had  a  festival,  in  which  he  was  represented  with 
grey  hairs.  The  custom  was  to  sacrifice  a  bull ;  but  it  so  happened  on 
one  oocarion  that  no  bull  could  be  had ; — a  working  ox  was  therefore 
taken  from  his  labour,  and  sacrificed  in  his  place.  After  that  time  labour- 
ing oxen  were  frequently  killed,  though  before  then  it  was  considered 
profanity  to  destroy  them. 

A  feast  in  honour  of  Bacchus  was  held  by  night,  in  which  women 
pretended  to  search  for  the  god;  not  finding  him,  they  agreed  that  he 
must  have  hidden  himself  among  the  Muses.  An  entertainment  then 
followed ;  a  great  quantity  of  ivy  was  used  at  the  festival,  that  plant 
being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  fiimily  of  Minya  was  excluded  from  this 
feast  on  pain  of  death,  because  on  one*  occasion  the  daughters  of  Minya^ 
in  a  furious  fit  of  devotion,  slew  Hippasus,  the  son  of  Leucippe,  and 
served  him  up  at  the  table. 

At  a  feast  of  Bacchus,  kept  by  the  Eleans,  it  was  thought  that  the  god 
himself  personally  attended ;  the  reason  for  such  supposition  was  as  fol- 
lows : — In  a  certain  chapel  three  priests  placed  three  empty  vesseb  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  the  doors  were  then  shut,  and  sealed  with  the 
signets  of  the  people.  The  next  day  the  people  returned,  to  see  that 
their  signets  were  unbroken;  after  which,  on  opening  the  doors,  the 
Tcssels  were  found  filled  with  wine. 

At  another  festival  of  Bacchus,  the  worshippers  ate  raw  fl< 
entrails  of  goats,  to  imitate  the  god.    They  also  counterfeited  mi 
indeed  they  did  in  other  bacchanalian  revelxica. — Bui  ^oxn  \sa:h« 
enough  of  Bacchus* 
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*  At  two  of  the  feetivals  of  Minerva,  the  Great  Panathea,  and  tiieLeMr 
Panathea,  ten  presidents  elected  out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  took  ilk 
management  of  the  games,  which  consbted  of  raoes  with  tordifli  by 
horsemen  and  footmen,  wrestling,  musical  contentions,  and  other  dii^ji^ 
and  trials  of  skill  and  manhood,  when  prizes  were  distributed. 

Racing  with  torches  furnished  much  amusement  to  tha  Greciias.  At 
a  feast  in  honour  of  Yulcan,  the  race  was  thus  conducted : — Tbxoe  jou^ 
men  contended ;  one  of  tiiem  started  off  with  i^'  lighted  torch,  and  if  it 
were  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the  goal,  one  of  the  others  took  ^ 
'and  ran  on.  In  like  manner  the  third  took  it,  if  it  again  went  out.  He 
who  took  it  lighted  to  the  goal  was  the  riotor.  No  one  was  aDowsd  to 
run  slowly ;  if  he  did  so,  the  people  struck  him  with  the  palms  of  tkdr 
hands. 

It  was  a  custom  at  one  of  the  festivals  of  Diana  for  certain  men  to  liog 
one  of  Homer's  poems.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  peiaona  preseit 
at  the  ceremony  were  ten  virgins,  dressed  in  yellow  vestments,  ocat 
secrated  to  Diana.  These  virgins  were  called  Bears,  for  the  followiiig 
reason  :— 

At  a  certain  place  in  Atttca  a  tame  bear  used  to  eat  and  play  with  the 
young  people,  till  a  young  maiden  made  too  free  with  it,  when  it  tore  hor 
in  pieces.  The  maiden's  friends  killed  the  bear,  when  i^  pestilence  fol- 
lowed. The  oracle  advised  the  people  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana, 
who  was  angry  on  account  of  the  bear,  by  consecrating  virgins  to  her. 
The  Athenians,  in  obedience  to  this  divine  command,  enacted  a  law,  whicih 
required  every  virgin  prior  to  marriage  to  go  through  this  ceremony. 

At  another  festival  of  Diana,  free-born  boys  were  publicly  whipped  at 
the  goddess's  altar ;  but  in  after-times,  boys  of  meaner  birth  underwent 
the  cruel  ceremony.  The  parents  of  the  sufferers  were  present,  to  exhort 
their  children  to  endure  with  fortitude  and  patience.  Though  sometimes 
boys  were  lashed  to  death,  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  one  of  them  to  utter  s 
groan. 

Some  say  that  this  custom  was  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  to  accustom 
the  youths  of  Sparta  to  think  lightly  of  pain. 

The  following  particulars  of  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  feast 
of  Diana,  will  show  you  what  a  love  of  patriotism  and  disdain  of  death 
existed  among  the  Grecian  people.  Diana,  having  the  name  of  *^  The 
Huntress,"  had  a  cake  presented  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  deer  at  this  festi- 
val, which  had  its  origin  in  the  following  manner  :— 

The  Thessalonians  having  reduced  the  Phocensians  to  extremity, 
Diaphantus  proposed,  rather  than  submit  to  their  enemies,  to  heap  up  a 
vast  pile  of  combustible  matter,  and  to  place  upon  it  their  wives  and 
children,  together  with  all  their  substance,  that  in  case  the  Thessalonians 
got  the  better,  the  pile  might  be  set  on  fire,  and  nothing  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

This  daring  resolution,  however,  could  not  be  well  executed  without 
the  consent  of  the  wives.  A  public  assembly  of  them  took  place,  and 
the  proposal  was  made ;  when  instead,  as  you  may  imagine,  of  opposing 
the  design,  the  women  highly  appkuded  it,  and  decreed  a  crown  to  Dia- 
phantus for  his  noble  design.  The  boys  also  gave  their  full  consent  to  the 
resolution. 
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The  conseqaence  of  this  was,  that  the  Phocensians,  knowing  how  mnch 
they  had  at  stake,  fought  with  such  fuiy,  that  their  enemies  were  entirely 
muted.  It  was  in  commenioration  of  the  victory  obtained,  that  this 
festival  of  Diana  was  established.  The  attendance  of  the  people  was 
Tery  numerons,  and  great  solemnity  was  observed. 

A  festival  was  held  in  Achaia  to  Diana,  wherein  they  made  an  ascent 
to  the  altar,  in  the  shape  of  steps,  formed  of  soft  earth,  and  placed  pieces 
of  green  wood  aroimd  it,  with  dry  wood  upon  it ;  on  the  second  day  they 
offered  up  in  sacrifice,  birds,  bears,  and  lions,  with  wolves  and  bucks,  as 
well  as  garden-fruits. 

At  a  festival  in  Crete,  held,  I  think,  in  honour  of  Mercury,  the  servants 
oat  down  to  table,  while  their  masters  stood  round,  and  waited  upon 
them.    This  custom  was  also  kept  up  at  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

Among  the  many  commemorations  and  solemnities  observed  among 
ihe  Grecians,  there  was  one  so  m3r8teriou8ly  solemn,  and  so  famed 
for  its  secrecy,  as  to  receive  the  name  of  ''The  Mysteries."  It  was 
held  by  some  every  foUrth  year,  but  by  the  Athenians  every  fifth,  at 
Elensis,  a  town  of  Attica.     Adrian,  the  emperor,  translated  it  to  Rome. 

Habitually  severe  as  the  Grecians  were  in  all  things  belonging  to  their 
religions  ceremonies,  they  were  particularly  so  in  the  mysteries.  A 
greater  offence  could  scarcely  be  committed,  than  that  of  divulging  any  of 
the  rites  practised  therein.  The  offender  was  held  imworthy  of  clemency ; 
a  divine  judgment  was  supposed  to  hang  over  him ;  he  was  treated  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  put  to  death. 

This  solemnity  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Ceres  and  her  daughter 
ProeeErpine ;  and  such  was  the  secrecy  enjoined,  that  if  any  one  not 
initiated^  either  by  design  or  error,  attended,  his  life  became  forfeited.  I 
have  already  told  you  a  little  about  this  sixange  festival,  but  will  now 
speak  more  at  large. 

Superstition  came  with  its  terrors  and  its  rewards,  to  render  the 
mysteries  more  solemn  and  impressive ;  for  those  who  neglected  the 
ceremony  were  looked  on  as  having  committed  a  heinous  offence, 
for  which  they  would  be  punished  after  death ;  while  those  who  were 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  would,  as  the  fiEivourites  of  the  goddesses,  spend 
happier  lives  than  others,  and  at  death  be  allotted  a  more  honourable  place 
in  the  Elysian  shades. 

When  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death,  one  part  of  the  accusations 
bronght  against  him  was  a  neglect  of  the  mysteries. 

In  the  more  primitive  times,  the  Athenians  would  not  allow  any  one 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  to  partake  of  this  celebra- 
tion. Every  one,  also,  who  had  committed  a  crime  was  rejected ;  but  in 
after  years,  the  rigidness  of  these  rules  was  somewhat  relaxed. 

It  is  said  that  Hercules,  happening  to  go  near  where  the  mysteries 
were  being  commemorated  at  Eleusis,  desired  to  be  initiated ; — what  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  laws  forbade  a  stranger^s  admission,  yet  Hercules,  who 
bad  rendered  such  public  services  to  his  country,  was*  not  a  person  to  bo 
refosed*  An  expedient  was  found.  Another  ceremony,  called  '^  '^^^ 
Lesser  Mjrsteries,"  was  instituted,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted. 

In  later  times  the  lesser  festival  was  used  as  a  prepatall^r 
greater,  and  Aose  who  attended  it  purified  ibemsciUeS)  o^^ra^ 
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and  prayers,  and  wearing  oowna  and  garlands  of  flow0r%  having 
foot  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  Jnpiter. 

It  was  not  till  about  a  jrear  after,  thai,  having  aacrifioed'a  sowts 
Ceres,  they  were  allowed  to  attend  the  greater  myatariea.  Being  cnmmk 
with  myrtle,  they  were  admitted  into  the  mystioal  temple^  an  edifioarf 
vast  dimensions* 

They  were  directed  to  wash  thdr  hands  in  luAj  vnter,  aad  sJmnnMisi 
to  present  themselves  with  pure  minds,  without  whidi  the  ontwal 
cleansing  was  of  no  avaiL  After  which  the  hcAj  mysteries  wen  icsiti 
them,  and  they  were  questioned  by  the  priest. 

And  now  came  around  them  fearful  thiiigs  thai  awed  their  v«y  snk 
Strange  and  amazing  objects  wete  helbra  their  eyes,  while  the  wsBirf 
the  office  seemed  to  totter.  At  one  moment,  light  and  radiant  fire  bliai 
brightly,  and  the  next,  darkness  and  honor  surrounded  them.  Thundv- 
ings  and  lightnings  followed ;  terrible  apparitions  were  visible^  aad  loei 
noises  and  frightful  bellowings  were  heard. 

The  garments  they  wore  on  these  oeessions  wefe  ever  after  held  SMnd; 
they  rensted  charms,  incantations,  and  ether  evik|  aad  wan  never  Mil 
off  till  they  were  worn  to  rags. 

This  strange  festival  continued  nine  days,  during  whidi  time  no  mm 
could  be  airested,  and  no  petition  presented,  without  ineoxring  a  penllj 
of  a  thousand  drachms.  It  was  not  lawful  foot  those  who  partiDok  of  tiw 
rites  to  eat- beans,  mullets,  or  weades,  or  to  rit  upona  vrell;  i|or  wiss 
woman  permitted  to  ride  in  a  chariot  to  Eleusis,  under  a  fine  of  rii 
thousand  drachms. 

The  first  day  the  worshippers  assembled;  the  second  they  pmified 
themselves  by  washing  in  the  sea ;  the  third  day  they  offeied  aaciifieai; 
the  fourth  day  they  made  a  solemn  procesrion  to  Ceres.;  the  fifth  day,  at 
night,  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with  torches ;  the  sixth  day  they 
carried  the  statue  of  lacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  in  procession,  with  a  torcli 
in  his  hand,  from  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis  ;  the  seventh  day  they  filled  two 
earthen  vessels  with  wine,  one  easterly  and  one  westerly  —  mystioal 
sentences  were  spoken,  and  then  the  earthen  vessels  were  ^rown  dowD} 
and  the  wine,  as  a  libation,  spilt  upon  the  ground. 

GRECIAN   MARRIAGES. 

Tlie  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  without  laws  and  government,  no 
bounds  were  prescribed  to  their  passions ;  their  love,  like  the  rest  of  their 
desires,  was  unconfined,  and  promiscuous  mixtures,  because  forbidden  by 
no  human  authority,  were  publicly  allowed.  The  first  that  restrained  this 
liberty  was  Cccrops,  who,  having  raised  himself  to  be  king  over  the  people 
afterwards  called  Athenians,  among  many  other  useful  institutions  intro- 
duced that  of  marriaco. 

Marriage^  was  very  honourable  in  several  of  the  Qrecian  common- 
wealths, being  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  as  the  abstaining 
frx>ni  it  was  discountenanced,  and  in  some  places  punished;  for  tiie  strength 
of  states  consisting  in  their  number  of  people,  those  that  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  their  increase  were  thought  very  cold  in  their  affections  to  their 
coimtry.    The  Lacedssmonians  are  very  remarkable  for  their  severity 
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Against  those  that  deferred  marrying,  as  well  as  those  who  wholly  ab- 
stained from  it :  no  man  among  them  could  live  without  a  wife  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  their  lawgiver,  without  incurring  several  penidties;  as 
first,  the  magistrates  commanded  such  once  every  winter  to  run  round  the 
public  forum  naked,  and  to  increase  their  shame  they  sang  a  certain  song, 
the  words  whereof  aggravated  their  crime,  and  exposed  them  to  ridicule. 
Another  of  their  punishments  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  exercises 
wherein,  according  to  the  Spartan  custom,  young  virgins  contended  naked. 
A  third  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  a  certain  solemnity  wherein  the  women 
dragged  them  round  an  altar,  beating  them  all  the  time  with  their  fists. 
Lastly,  they  were  deprived  of  that  respect  and  observance  which  the 
younger  sort  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  eld^v;  and  therefore,  saith  Plu- 
tarch, no  man  found  fiault  with  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  a  great 
captain,  and  one  that  had  commanded  armies,  who  coming  into  the 
place  of  assembly,  a  young  man,  instead  of  rising  and  making  room,  told 
him,  "Sir,  you  must  not  expect  that  honour  firom  me  being  young,  which 
cannot  be  returned  to  me  by  a  child  of  yours  when  I  am  old."  To  these 
we  may  add  the  Athenian  law  whereby  all  that  were  commanders,  orators, 
or  entrusted  with  any  public  affair,  were  to  be  married,  and  have  children, 
and  estates  in  land;  for  these  were  looked  on  as  so  many  pledges  for  their 
.  good  behaviour,  without  which  they  thought  it  dangerous  to  commit  to 
them  the  management  of  public  trusts. 

The  t^ne  of  marriage  was  not  the  same  in  all  places,  the  Spartans  were 
not  permitted  to  marry  till  arrived  at  their  full  strength. 

The  Lacediemonians  were  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred, 
whether  in  the  direct  degree  of  ascent,  or  descent;  but  a  collateral  relation 
hindered  them  not,  for  nephews  piarried  their  aunts,  and  uncles  their 
nieces,  and  it  was  not  considered  unlawful  in  several  places  for  brothers  to 
marry  their  half  asters;  and  sometimes  their  relation  by  the  father,  some- 
times by  the  mother,  was  within  the  law.  The  Lacedeemonian  lawgiver 
allowed  marriages  between  those  that  h&d  only  the  same  mother  and 
different  fathers.  The  Athenians  were  forbidden  to  marry  sisters  by  the 
same  mother,  but  not  those  by  the  same  father.  Most  of  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  those  that  made  any  figure,  required  their  citizens 
should  match  with  none  but  citizens,  for  they  looked  upon  the  fireedom  of 
their  cities  as  too  great  a  privilege  to  be  granted  upon  easy  terms  to 
foreigners  or  their  children.  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian  laws  sentencing 
the  children  of  such  matches  to  perpetual  slavery.  This  was  not  all;  for 
they  had  a  law,  that  if  a  foreigner  married  a  firee  woman  of  Athens,  it 
should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  call  him  to  account  before  the  magis- 
trates, where,  if  he  was*  convicted,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  all  his 
goods  were  confiscated,  and  one-third  part  of  them  given  to  his  accuser. 
The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  such  citizens  as  gave  foreign-  women 
in  marriage  to  men  of  Athens,  pretending  they  were  their  own  daughters, 
save  that  the  sentence  of  slavery  was  changed  into  ignominy,  whereby 
they  were  deprived  of  their  voices  in  all  public  assemblies,  and  most  other 
privileges  belonging  to  them  as  citizens.  Lastly,  if  any  man  of  Athens 
married  a  woman  that  was  not  free  of  that  city,  he  was  fined  ^  -1 

drachms.     But  these  laws  were  not  constant  and  perpetual, 
the  necessity  of  the  timea  bo  far  prevailed,  tlnal  t\iQ  ^Ato 
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women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  firee4ioni  cillwi,  TIm  o1d]««r,«liA 
prohibited  the  men  of  Athene  fiNan  nuuiying  stnuigen,  hmag  ben  MM 
time  dtensed,  was  reriTod  bjr  Perides,  and  afterwardi  at  the*  twif aaiw  rf 
the  same  person  abrogated  hj  a  deerse  of  iho  pecypk^  bat  i^iin  fSBPSsl 
in  the  arohonship  of  Eadides,  at  the  motion  of  Aristophon,  irlica  hwm 
enacted,  that  no  person  shonld  be  bee  deniiwMi  of  Athens  vnksi  kA 
their  parents  were  free. 

Virgins  were  not  allowed  to  many  without  the  eouentof  HiflbpaMia 
The  mother's  consent  was  necessary  as  well  as  the  fiitfact^a^  nor  wenaa 
permitted  to  marry  without  oonsnhing  their  parents  ;  for  even  the  ant 
early  and  ignorant  ages  were  too  wdl  aoqoaiiited  inth  die  right  wU 
parents  have  by  nature  over  their  ohildren,  to  think  these  had  poiii«'l| 
dispose  of  tiiemselves  without  their  parentis  conssnt. 

When  virgins  had  no  fiithers,  their  brothess  disposed  of  than;  mka 
they  had  neither  parents  nor  brethren,  or  if  their  bralhren  woe  lol 
arrived  to  years  of  disoretion,  they  were  disposed  of  by  their  grand&dNO^ 
those  esp^ially  by  the  £Bither*s  side;  when  these  fiuled  they  wws  oob- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  guardians. 

They  had  several  forms  of  betrothing ;  such  as,  ^I  grre  you  Urn  Hf 
daughter  to  make  you  &ther  of  children  lawfully  begotten."  The  domy 
was  sometimes  mentioned,  as  we  find  in  Xenophon,  where  Cyanm 
betroths  his  daughter  to  Cyrus ;  sayinj^  **  I  give  yon  Cyrus,  this  womiB^ 
who  is  my  daughter,  with  all  Media  lor  her  dowry." 

The  ceremony  in  promismg  fidelity  was  kissbg  each  other,  or  gm^ 
their  right  hands,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  women  were  married  without  portions  finom  thohr 
relations,  being  purchased  by  their  husbands,  whose  presents  to  the 
woman's  relations  were  called  her  dowry.  Thus  we  find  Shechem  bar- 
gaining with  Jacob  and  his  sons  for  Dinah:  ^*Let  me  find  grace  in  yooi 
eyes,"  saith  he,  '^  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give :  ask  me  never 
so  much  dowry  and  gifts,  andT  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto 
me,  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife."  Several  instances  may  be  produced 
to  the  same  purpose,  were  not  this  custom  too  well  known  to  need  further 
confirmation ;  only  thus  much  must  be  observed,  that  when  civility  and 
good  manners  came  to  be  established  in  any  place,  it  was  usually  laid 
aside,  for  Aristotle  makes  it  one  argument  to  prove  that  the  anrient 
Grecians  were  an  uncivilised  people,  because  they  used  to  buy  thdr  vrivee. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  do  we  find  them  beginning  to  lay  aade  their  Imv- 
barous  manners,  than  this  practice  VTas  left  ofi^,  and  that  of  women  bringing 
portions  to  their  husbands  began ;  some  make  the  most  essential  difierenee 
between  wife  and  concubine  to  consist  in  this,  tliat  vrives  had  dowriee, 
whereas  concubines  were  usually  without. 

Men  who  were  content  to  marry  wives  who  had  no  fortune,  commonly 
gave  them  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  the  receipt  of  their  dowrj 
was  owned.  The  rest  of  their  distinction  was  chiefly  founded  upon  thii, 
for  she  that  had  a  dowry  thought  it  a  just  title  to  a  greater  ficeedom  with 
her  husband,  and  more  respect  from  him  than  such  as  owed  their  main^ 
tenance  to  him. 

When  there  were  any  orphan  virgins  without  inheritance,  ho  that  was 
next  in  blood  was  obliged  to  marry  her  himseU^  or  settle  a  portion  <«  her 
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aceording  io  his  quality ;  if  he  was  one  of  the  first  rank,  five  hundred 
drachms— if  of  the  second  rank,  three  hundred — if  of  the  third  rank,  one 
Inuidred  and  fifty;  but  if  she  had  many  relations  equally  allied,  all  of  them 
•ontribnted  their  proportions  to  make  up  the  sum.  If  there  were  more  than 
one  virgin,  their  nearest  kinsman  was  only  obliged  to  marry,  or  give  a  por- 
tion to  one  of  them ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  this;,  any  person  was  allowed 
to  indict  him  before  the  archon,  who  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to  his 
duty,  and  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  Marriage. 

When  virgins  had  no  relations  to  provide  for  them,  and  were  descended 
from  men  that  had  been  serviceable  to  their  country,  it  was  common  for 
the  state  to  take  care  of  them.) 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  marry.  This  ceremony  was  performed  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian 
city;  the  custom  being  instituted  to  appease  the  goddess,  who  had 
been  incensed  against  some  of  the  Athenians  for  killing  a  bear.  Another 
custom  there  was  for  virgins,  when  they  became  marriageable,  to  present 
certain  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to  Diana,  to  gain  leave  to  depart 
out  of  her  train  (virgins  being  looked  upon  as  under  the  goddess's  peculiar 
care),  and  change  their  state  of  life. 

Hie  Lacedemonians  had  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Venus  Juno,  to  which 
all  mothers  sacrificed  when  their  daughters  were  married.  The  most 
ancient  Athenians  paid  the  same  honour  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  particular  concern  in  marriages ;  the  latter  of  these 
being  rendered  fruitful  by  the  benign  influences  of  the  former,  and  there- 
fore a  fit  emblem  of  marriage. 


ROHAN  HARBIAGES* 

A  legal  marriage  among  the  Romans  was  made  in  three  different 
wajTS,  cdled  Usus,  Confarreatio,  and  Coemptio. 

IJsus,  usage  or  prescription,  was  when  a  woman,  with  the  consent  of 
her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  without  being 
abeent  three  nights,  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  pre- 
scription. If  absent  for  three  nights,  she  was  said  to  have  interrupted  the 
prescription,  and  thus  prevented  a  marriage. 

Confarreatio  was  when  a  man  and  woman  were  joined  in  marriage  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Flamen  Dialis,  in  presence  of  at  least  ten 
witnesses,  by  a  sot  form  of  words,  and  by  tasting  a  cake  made  of  salt, 
water,  and  flour,  called  Far,  which  was  offered  with  a  sheep  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods. 

Tbis  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only  be  dissolved 
by  another  kind  of  sacrifice,  called  Diffarreatio.  By  it  a  woman  was  said 
to  come  into  the  possession  or  power  of  her  husband  by  the  sacred  laws. 
She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  substance  and  sacred  rites ;  those  of 
the  Penates  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lares.  If  he  died  intestate,  and  with- 
out children,  she  inherited  his  whole  fortune  as  a  daughter.  If  he  left 
children,  she  had  an  equal  share  with  them.     If  she  committed  ^    H 

the  husband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and  ] 
at  pleaanre.  The  puBiabment  of  women  pubUcly  coxv^^xKnn 
iiwes  also  left  to  tbeir  relations. 
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The  oliildren  of  this  kind  of  maRuge  wwe  cdkd  PMrimi  0i  MMaii 
and  often  employed  for  partionkr  pdrpotes  in  nerad  ■olemnifiw  CMn 
prieets  were  choeen  only  from  among  them,  as  the  Flaafla  of  Ji^iita^ 
and  the  Veetal  Yirgins.  Aoeording  to  Featoai  thoaa  wwe  ao  caOed  lAw 
parents  were  both  ali^e.  If  only  the  fkther  was  aUve,  Pkteinu;  if  «lr 
the  mother,  MatrimL  Henoe  Minorfn  la  eaDed  Fatrini  TiigQ,  bisaM 
she  had  no  mother;  and  n  man  who  had  ehildioi  whik  hia  own  irthr 
was  aliTe,  Pater  paArimis. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  timea  Ml  mnch  into  disnae.  Hnoi 
Cioero  mentions  only  two  kinds  of  marriagai  Usoa  and  Coemptiou 

Ooemptio  was  a  kind  of  mntnal  pnrehaaSy  when  a  man  and  wmm 
were  married,  by  delivering  to  one  another  n  amall  piece  of  monsy,  wd 
repeating  certain  words.  The  man  asked  the  woman,  if  she  was  wilag 
to  be  the  mistress  of  his  fiunily.  She  answered  that  ahe  waa.  In  Ihi 
same  manner,  the  woman  asked  the  man,  and  he  made  a  similar 

The  efiects  of  this  rite  were  the  same  as  of  the  former.  The 
was  to  the  hnsband  in  the  place  of  a  danghter,  and  he  to  her  aa  a  foihar. 
She  assumed  his  name  together  with  her  own.  She  rerigned  to  hia  al 
her  goods,  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  master*  Tlia  goodi 
which  a  woman  brought  to  her  hnsband,  bendea  her  portion,  wiere  calM 
Paraphemn.  In  the  first  days  of  the  repnblio,  dowries  wera  vary  annlL 
Sometimes  the  wife  reserred  to  hezself  a  part  of  the  dowry,  and  n  abn^ 
who  was  not  subject  to  the  power  of  her  huAand.  Some  think  that 
Ooemptio  was  used  as  an  acoeasary  rite  to  Confomatio^  and  retained  when 
the  primary  rite  was  dropped. 

The  rite  of  purchase  in  marriage  waa  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  bat 
prevailed  also  among  other  nations ;  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  nix.  J8. 
*  Some  say  that  a  yoke  used  anciently  to  be  put  on  a  man  and  woman 
about  to  be  married,  whence  they  were  called  conjuges ;  but  others  think 
this  expression  merely  metaphorical. 

A  matrimonial  union  betwixt  slaves  was  called  Contubemium ;  the 
slaves  themselves  Contubemales ;  or  when  a  free-man  Hved  with  a 
woman  not  married,  Concubinatus,  in  which  case  the  woman  was  called 
Concubina. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons.  There  could  be  no  just  or  legil 
marriage,  for  better  for  worse,  unless  between  Roman  citinens,  without  t 
particular  permission  for  that  purpose  obtained  first  from  the  people  or 
senate,  and  afterwards  from  the  emperors.  Anciently,  a  Roman  citiaen 
was  not  allowed  even  to  marry  a  freed- woman.  Antony  is  reproached  by 
Cicero  for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  danghter  of  a  freed-man,  as  he 
afterwards  was  detested  at  Rome  for  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  foreigner, 
before  he  divorced  Octavia ;  but  this  was  not  esteemed  a  legal  marriage. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  greater  freedom  was  allowed.  Only 
senators  and  their  sons  and  grandsons  were  forbidden  to  marry  a  fr-eed- 
woman,  an  actress,  or  the  daughter  of  an  actor.  But  it  was  not  till 
Caracalla  had  granted  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  empire,  that  Romans  were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with 
foreigners. 

The  Romans  sometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  the  same  country  ;  and  what  ia  still  more  surprishig,  the 
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states  of  Italy  were  not  allowed  to  speak  the  Latin  language  in  public, 
mat  their  criers  to  use  it  in  auctions  without  permission. 

The  children  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  a 
Ibreigner,  were  accounted  spurious,  and  their  condition  little  better  than 
that  of  slaves.  They  were  called  HybridsB,  the  general  name  of  animals 
qf  a  mixed  breed,  or  produced  by  animals  of  a  different  species,  mongrels ; 
as  a  mule,  firom  a  horse  and  an  ass — a  dog,  from  a  hound  and  a  cur :  hence 
i4>plied  to  those  sprung  from  parents  of  different  nations,  and  to  words 
compounded  from  different  languages.  The  children  of  a  lawful  marriage 
were  called  Legitimi ;  all  others  lUegitimi.  Of  the  latter  there  were  four 
kinds :  Naturales,  Spurii,  Adulterini  et  Incestuosi.  There  were  certain 
degrees  oi  consanguinity,  within  which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as 
between  a  brother  and  sister,  an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connexion 
was  called  Incestus ;  or  with  a  Vestal  Virgin.  These  degrees  were  moro 
or  less  extended,  or  contracted  at  different  times. 

Polygamy,  or  a  plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among  the  Romans. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men,  and  twelve 
for  girls. 

A  custom  prevailed  of  espousing  infants,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the 
law  against  bachelors  :  but  Augustus  ordained  that  no  nuptial  engagement 
should  be  valid  which  was  made  more  than  two  years  before  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage — that  is,  below  ten.  This,  however,  was  not  always 
observed. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
ilieir  parents  or  guardians. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  friends,  usually  at  the  house  of  the  woman's 
fiither  or  nearest  relation,  to  settle  the  articles  of  the  marriage  contract, 
which  was  written  on  tables,  and  sealed.  This  contract  was  called 
Spoosalia^  espousals ;  the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  Sponsus, 
and  the  woman,  Sponsa.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  stipu- 
lation. Then  likewise  the  dowry  was  promised  to  be  paid  down  on  the 
marriage  day,  or  afterwards,  usually  at  three  separate  payments.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  commonly  a  feast :  and  the  man  gave  the  woman 
a  ring,  by  way  of  pledge,  which  she  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next 
the  least,  because  it  was  believed  a  nerve  reached  from  thence  to  the  heart. 

Then  also  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.  Certain  days  were 
reckoned  unfortunate,  as  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days 
which  followed  them,  particularly  the  whole  month  of  May,  and  those 
days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  calendar  with  black ;  also 
certain  festivals,  as  that  of  the  Salii,  Parentalia,  &c.  But  widows  might 
marry  on  those  days.  The  most  fortunate  time  was  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June. 

If  after  the  espousals  either  of  the  parties  wished  to  retract,  it  was 
called  Repudium. 

On  the  wedding-day  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe,  bor- 
dered with  a  purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons,  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  tunica  recta,  bound  with  a  girdle  made  of  wool  tied  in  a  knot, 
which  the  husband  untied.     Her  face  was  covered  with  a  r**  ^  ^- 

coloured  veil,  to  denote  her  modesty.  Her  hair  was  divided  ^ 
with  the  poiat  of  a  spe&r^  and  crowned  witYi  {Lowers.  ^^ 
the  same  colour  with  her  veil. 
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No  nuurriage  WM  oekbrated  without  oonsoUii^  Ae  nupioM^iiid  oiB^ 
tag  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Juik^  tl^  goddess  of  asaniy. 
Andeiitly  ahog  was  saor^loed.  The  gall  of  the  victim  was  always  tsbt 
out»  and  thrown  away,  to  rigniff  Ae  removal  of  all  bitterness  fras 
marriage.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  peHbrmed  at  the  hoiiss  of  tti 
bride's  &ther  or  nearest  relation.  In  the  OTening  the  bride  was  oondaetel 
to  her  husband's  house.  She  wastaken  apparently  by  force  from  the  sm 
of  her  mother  or  nearest  relation,  in  memory  of  the  Tioknoe  need  to  te 
Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whose  parents  were  aUve^  attended  her; 
two  of  them  supporting  her  by  the  arm,  abd  the  third  beuing  a  flambmi 
of  pine  or  thorn  before.  There  were  five  other  torches  carried  before  bar. 
Mud-seryants  followed  with  a  dista£^  a  spindle  and  wool^  intimating  tisi 
she  was  to  labour  at  spinning  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  ciM^  andiooM 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  later  times.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  wMm 
worn  an3rthing  but  the  manufacture  of  Ids  wifo,  sister,  dai^tef^  asi 
nieces— at  least  for  his  domestic  robes.  A  boy  named  CSamiQas  canisdia 
a  covered  vase,  called  oumerum,  the  bride^s  utensils^  and  plajrUmqi  lor 
children.  A  great  number  of  reJalaons  and  friends  attended  .the  nttf6A 
procession.    The  boys  repeated  jests  and^railleries  as  she  passed  alongi 

The  door  and  dooi^posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were  adorasd  iridi 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapestry. 

A  new-married  woman  was  called  Oaia,  from  Oaia  OboiH%  tiie  wifi  rf 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  ezoeEsnt  qnnstar  asl 
housewife.  Her  distaff  and  qpindle  were  kept  in  the  tsmpb  of  8aiif;«i  or 
Hercules. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-posts  ai  her  husband  with  woollen  flllels^  asl 
anointed  them  with  the  fat  of  swine  or  wolves,  to  avert  foaoinatioB,  sr 
enchantments ;  whence  she  was  called  Uxor. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threshold,  or  gently  stepped  over  it.  It  was 
thought  ominous  to  touch  it  with  her  feet,  because  the  threshold  was 
sacred  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  Virgins. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  ke3rs  of  the  house  were  delivered  to  her,  to  dosote 
her  being  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  family.  A  sheep's  skin 
was  spread  below  her,  intimating  that  she  was  to  work  at  the  spinning  of 
wool.  Both  she  and  her  husband  touched  fire  and  water,  because  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced  from  these  two  elements :  with  the 
water  they  bathed  their  feet.  The  husband  on  this  occarion  gave  a  fesst 
to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  to  those  of  the  bride  and  her  attendanta 
Musicians  attended,  who  sang  the  nuptial  song. 

After  supper  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her  bedchamber  by  matrom^ 
who  had  been  married  only  to  one  husband,  and  laid  in  the  nuptial  couch, 
which  was  magnificently  adorned,  and  placed  in  the  hall,  opposite  to  the 
door,  and  covered  with  flowers ;  and  sometimes  in  the  gsrdra.  If  it  had 
ever  been  used  for  that  purpose  before,  the  place  of  it  was  changed.  There 
were  images  of  certain  diyinities  around.  Nuptial  songs  were  song  by 
young  women  before  the  door  till  midnight :  hence  called  Epithalamiai 
The  husband  scattered  nuts  among  the  boys,  intimating  that  he  dropped 
boyish  amusements.  Hence  ^^Nuces  relinquere,"  to  leave  trifles,  and 
mind  serious  business ;  or,  from  boys  playing  with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the 
Saturnalia^  which  at  other  times  waa  {orbidden.    Young  women,  when 
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ihey  mairied,  oonseorated  their  play-things  and  dolls,  or  babies,  to  Venus. 
The  guests  were  dismissed  with  small  presents. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  husband,  called 
Bepotia,  when  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations ; 
and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family,  by  performing  sacred  rites. 
A  woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name,  as  Julia,  Tullia, 
Octavia,  Paulla,  Valeria,  &c.,  joined  to  that  of  her  husband :  as  Catonis 
Marcia,  Julia  Pompeii,  Terentia  Ciceronis,  Livia  Augusti,  &c. 

Divorce,  or  a  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  was  by  the  law  of  Romulus 
permitted  to  the  husband,  but  not  to  the  wife,  as  by  the  Jewish  law 
(Dent.  xxiv.  1)  ;  not,  however,  without  a  just  cause.  A  groundless  or 
imjost  divorce  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  effects ;  of  which  one-half  fell 
to  the  wife,  and  the  other  was  consecrated  to  Ceres. 

A  man  might  divorce  his  wife,  if  she  had  violated  the  conjugal  faith, 
used  poison  to  destroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  upon  him  suppositious 
diildxeB ;  if  she  had  counterfeited  his  private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine 
without  his  knowledge.  In  these  cases,  the  husband  judged  together  with 
his  wife's  relations.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  boon  copied  into  the 
twelve  tables. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  husbands  the  liberty  of  divorce,  there  was 
no  instance  of  its  being  exercised  for  about  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  Sp.  Carrelius  Ruga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  although 
fond  of  her,  because  she  had  no  children,  on  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
been  forced  to  take  by  the  censors,  in  common  with  the  other  citizens,  that 
he  would  marry  to  have  children. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent,  not  only  for  important 
reasons,  but  often  oh  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  Ceesar,  when  he 
divorced  Pompeia,  the  niece  of  Sylla,  because  Clodius  had  got  admission 
to  his  house  in  the  garb  of  a  music  girl,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  aujrthing  that  was 
said  against  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a  wife  who  had  once  been 
suspected. 

If  a  wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  forfeited  her  dowry ;  but  if  the 
divorce  was  made  without  any  fault  of  hers,  the  dowry  was  restored  to 
her.  When  the  separation  was  voluntary  on  both  sides,  she  sometimes 
also  retained  the  nuptial  presents  of  her  husband. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  the  same  liberty  of  divorce  was  exer* 
cised  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that  right  was  granted 
to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians. 
This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  it  appears  they  did 
not  enjoy  it,  even  in  the  time  of  Plautus ;  only  if  a  man  was '  absent  for 
a  certain  time,  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  marry  another. 
Afterwards,  some  women  deserted  their  husbands  so  frequently,  and  with 
so  little  shame,  that  Seneca  says,  they  reckoned  their  years  not  from  the 
number  of  consuls,  but  of  husbands.  But  a  freed-woman,  if  married  to 
her  patron,  was  not  permitted  to  divorce  iiim. 

Augustus  is  said  to  have  restricted  this  licence  of  Bona  Gratia  d*' 
as  they  were  called.    They  still,  however,  prevailed,  although  f 
who  made  them  were  by  no  means  respectable. 

A  divoive  Bttcienily  was  made  with  different  cetemcmv^  t 
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the  maoner  in  which  the  nuurriage  had  been  oekbrated.  A  tnairiige  eoa- 
tracted  by  Conforreatio  was  disMlyed  hjr  a  eaerifloe  called  DHbmtMi 
which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Phitaidi,  when  a  sepan&n  imk 
place  betwixt  the  flamen  of  Jnpiter  and  his  wife. 

A  marriage  contracted  by  Coemptio  was  dissolyed  hj  a  kind  of  nksHi 
called  Remancipatio.  In  this  manner  Cato  is  sopposed  to  have  ▼ofanteilf 
given  away  his  wife  Maroia  to  Hortensins,  and  nbeiins  Ncfo  his  wife 
Livia  to  Augustus,  even  when  big  with  child* 

In  later  times  a  diyoree  was  made  with  fewer  ceremomea ;  in  presewe 
of  seven  witnesses'  the  marriage  contract  was  torn,  the  keys  wen  iskea 
horn  the  wife,  then  certain  words  were  pronomioed  by  a  fteed-man,  or  by 
the  husband  himself.  If  the  husband  was  absent,  he  sent  his  wife  a  Ul 
of  divorce,  on  which  similar  words  were  inscribed*  Thia  was  csflad 
Matrimonii  Renunciatio. 

If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  feult  of  the  wife,  her  whole  portioB 
was  restored  to  her ;  sometimes  all  at  onee,  but  usually  by  three  difBonirt 
payments. 

There  waib  sometimes  an  action  to  determine  by  whose  fenli  the  divone 
was  made.  Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  registeni  as  mairiigei^ 
births,  and  funerals. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  thdr  husbands  ai  least  toi 
months ;  and  if  they  married  within  that  time,  they  were  held  nilimr^ 
but  men  were  under  no  such  restriction. 

M.  Antonius,  the  philosopher,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Fknstiiia,  liwd 
with  a  concubine,  that  he  might  not  bring  in  a  step-mother  on  bti 
children. 

Second  marriages  in  women  were  not  esteemed  honourable ;  and  thoie 
who  bad  been  married  but  to  one  husband,  or  who  remained  in  widow- 
hood, were  held  in  particular  respect.  Hence  Univira  is  often  found  ia 
ancient  inscriptions,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  Such  as  married  a  second 
time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  sacred  rites  of  Female 
Fortune. 

GRECIAN   FUNERALS. 

Among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  obse* 
quies  of  the  dead.  Tliey  were  well  aware  of  the  impression  that  was  thus 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  living.  The  dead  were  ever  held  sacred  and 
inviolable,  even  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  to  defraud  them  of 
any  due  respect  was  a  greater  and  more  unpardonable  sacrilege  than  to 
spoil  the  temple  of  the  gods ;  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  were  preserred 
with  a  religious  care  and  reverence,  and  all  their  remuna  honoured  with 
worship  and  adoration  :  hatred  and  envy  themselves  were  put  to  silence ; 
for  it  was  thought  a  sign  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  dispodtion  to  speak  evil 
of  the  dead,  and  prosecute  revenge  beyond  the  grave.  No  provocation 
was  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  so  foul  an  action,  the  highest  affronts 
from  themselves  whilst  alive,  or,  afterwards  firom  their  children,  were 
esteemed  weak  pretences  for  disturbing  their  peace.  Offenders  of  this 
kind  were  not  only  branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  but^  by  Solon's 
laws,  incurred  a  severe  penalty. 

But  of  all  the  honouis  paid  to  like  ^<^^<^\\kft  ^as^  ^  thdr  f^meral  rites 
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was  the  greatest  and  most  necessary ;  for  these  were  looked  npon  as  a 
debt  80  sacred,  that  snch  as  neglected  to  discharge  it  were  thought 
•ocnrsed.  And  no  wonder  that  they  were  thus  solicitous  about  the 
interment  of  tlie  dead,  nnce  they  were  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion 
iliai  their  souls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elysian  shades,  but  were 
fwoed  to  wander,  desolate,  and  without  company,  till  their  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  earth ;  and  if  they  had  never  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
human  burial,  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  ghosts  was  no  less  than  a  hundred  years. 

As  soon  as  any  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his  eyes.  The  design 
of  this  custom  seems  to  haye  been  not  only  to  prevent  that  horror,  which 
the  eyes  of  dead  men  when  uncovered  are  apt  to  strike  into  the  living, 
but  idso  for  the  satisfaction  of  dying  persons,  who  are  usually  desirous  to 
die  in  a  decent  posture.  For  the  same  reason  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
person  was  closed.  This  done,  his  face  was  covered.  Almost  all  the 
offices  about  the  dead  were  performed  by  their  nearest  relations ;  nor 
could  a  greater  misfortune  befal  any  person,  than  to  want  these  last 
respects.  All  the  charges  expended  on  funerals,  and  the  whole  care  and 
management  of  them,  belonged  also  to  relations,  saving  that  persons  of 
eztracnrdinary  worth  were  frequently  honoured  with  public  funerals,  the 
expenses  whereof  were  defrayed  out  of  the  exchequer. 

Before  the  body  was  cold,  they  composed  all  the  members,  stretching 
them  out  to  their  due  length.  After  this  the  dead  body  was  washed. 
This  done,  the  body  was  anointed.  After  the  body  was  washed  and 
anointed,  they  wrapped  it  in  a  garment,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  common  pallium  or  cloak  they  wore  at  other  times,  as  we  find 
the  Romans  made  use  of  the  toga.  Then  the  body  was  adorned  with  a 
rich  and  splendid  garment,  the  whole  body  was  covered  with  this 
garment. 

When  persons  of  worth  and  character  died  in  foreign  countries,  their 
remains  being  brought  home  in  urns,  were  honoured  with  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  other  funerals. 

Some  time  before  interment  a  piece  of  money  was  put  into  the  corpse's 
mouth,  which  was  thought  to  be  Charon's  faro  for  wafting  the  departed 
soul  over  the  Infernal  River.  Besides  this,  the  corpse's  mouth  was  furnished 
with  a  cetisan  cake,  composed  of  flour,  honey,  &c.  This  was  designed  to 
appease  the  friry  of  Cerberus  the  Infernal  doorkeeper,  and  to  procur  him 
a  safe  and  quiet  entrance. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  during  this  time  the  hair  of  the 
deceased  person  was  hung  upon  the  door,  to  signify  the  family  was  in 
mourning ;  and,  till  the  house  was  delivered  of  the  corpse,  there  stood 
before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water.  The  design  of  this  was,  that  such  as 
had  been  concerned  about  the  corpse  might  purify  themselves  by  washing. 
For  not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  thought 
themselves  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  dead  body. 

The  air  proceeding  fi*om  the  dead  body  was  thought  to  pollute  all 
things  into  which  it  entered :  whence  all  uncovered  vessels  whi<^^  «*^«il 
in  the  same  room  Mrith  the  corpse  were  accounted^  unclean  by 
Hence  it  was  customary  to  have  the  whole  bouse  "^^xm^^  sa^ 
fuDcnl  solemmtieB  were  over. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  obeenred  is  their  carryicjg  the  ooipee  Cortb.  TW 
time  of  burial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited.  The  andent  faonili  ioik 
place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  death ;  nor  was  it  unumial  to  poribnt 
the  solemnities,  especially  of  poor  persons,  on  the  day  after  their  daitk 
Seryius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  time  of  burning  bodies  waa  the  eighth  dij 
after  death — the  tune  of  burying  the  ninth ;  but  this  moat  only  k 
understood  of  the  funerals  of  great  persons,  which  ooold  not  be  Mj 
solemnised  without  extraordinary  preparations.  In  some  instaaossitmi 
usual  to  keep  the  bodies  seventeen  da3rs  and  seyenteen  nighta. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  day,  for  night  waa  looked  oa  ai 
a  very  improper  time,  because  then  furies  and  evil  spirits^  which  ooold  noi 
endure  the  light,  ventured  abroad. 

Young  men  only,  that  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  bmied  ia 
the  morning  twilight ;  for  so  dreadful  a  calamity  waa  this  aooooated, 
that  they  thought  it  indecent,  and  almost  impious,  to  reveal  it  in  the  &oi 
of  the  sun.  The  Athenians  went  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Gredaos ;  foi 
their  laws  enjoined  them  to  celebrate  their  funerak  before  suniiae. 

The  body  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a  bier;  iyistead  of  which  tlie 
Lacedsemonians  commonly  used  their  bucklers :  whence  that  remarkable 
command  of  one  of  their  matrons  to  her  son,  —  *'  Either  bring  thit* 
(pointing  to  ^lis  buckler)  ^^  back,  or  be  brought  upon  it."  But  the  nost 
ancient  Grecians  seem  to  have  conveyed  their  dead  bodies  to  their  fimenh 
without  any  support. 

The  persons  present  at  funerals  were  the  dead  man's  fiienda  and  rela- 
tions, who  thought  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  pay  this  last  respect 
to  their  deceased  friend.  Besides  these,  others  were  frequently  invited  to 
increase  the  solemnity,  where  the  laws  restrained  them  not  from  it ;  whick 
they  did  at  some  places,  either  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  often  liap- 
pened  at  such  promiscuous  meetings,  or  to  mitigate  the  excessive  cliarges 
of  funerals. 

The  habit  of  these  persons  was  not  always  the  same  ;  for  though  thej 
sometimes  put  on  mourning,  and  in  common  funerals  as  frequentlj 
retained  their  ordinary  apparel,  yet  the  exequies  of  great  men  were  com- 
monly celebrated  with  expressions  of  joy  for  their  reception  into  hesvcn. 
When  the  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  they  took  their  li»t 
farewell,  saluting  it  in  a  certain  form  of  words. 

The  procession  was  commonly  made  on  horseback,  or  in  coaches ;  hot 
at  the  funerals  of  persons  to  whom  a  more  than  ordinary  reverence  was 
thought  due,  all  went  on  foot.  The  relations  went  next  the  corpse :  tbe 
rest  walked  some  distance  off.  Sometimes  the  men  went  before  it,  with 
their  heads  uncovered — the  women  following  it ;  but  tl^e  ordinary  way 
was  for  the  body  to  go  first,  and  the  rest  to  follow ;  whereby  the  survivors 
were  put  in  mind  of  their  mortality,  and  bid  to  remember  they  were  all 
following  in  the  way  the  dead  person  was  gone  before.  At  the  funerali^ 
of  soldiers  their  fellow-soldiers  attended  with  their  spears  pointed  towanU 
the  ground,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  their  bucklers  turned  downwards. 
This  was  not  done  so  much  because  the  gods  were  carved  upon  their 
bucklers,  whose  faces  would  have  been  polluted  by  the  sight  of  a  dead 

Kiy,  as  that  they  might  recede  from  their  common  custom,  the  method 

nourning  being  to  act  quite  cotittary  \.o  ^\AX^^^Q&>^^^Sikiia.tJuaies; 
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mnd  therefore  not  only  their  hucklers,  hut  their  Bpears,  and  the  rest  of  their 
weapons,  were  inverted. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  used  to  express  their  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  friends,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  various  and  uncertain  ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  rule  amongst  them  to  recede  as  much  as 
posdble  in  habit,  and  all  their  behaviour,  from  their  ordinary  customs ; 
by  which  change  they  thought  it  would  appear  that  some  extraordinary 
calamity  had  befallen  them.  Hence  it  was  that  mourners  in  some  cities 
demeaned  themselves  in  the  very  same  manner  with  persons  who  in  other 
places  designed  to  ex[H'e88  joy ;  for  the  customs  of  one  city  being  contrary 
to  those  of  another,  it  sometimes  happened  that  what  in  one  place  passed 
for  an  expression  of  mirth,  was  in  others  a  token  of  sorrow.  The  most 
ordinary  wa3rs  of  expressing  sorrow  were  these  that  follow  : — 

They  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertainments,  and  banished  from 
their  houses  all  musical  instruments,  and  whatever  was  proper  to  excite 
pleasure,  or  bore  an  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  They  frequented  no  public 
solemnities,  nor  appeared  in  places  of  concourse,  but  sequestered  them- 
selves from  company,  and  refrained  even  from  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Wine  was  too  great  a  friend  to  cheerfulness  to  gain 
admission  into  so  melancholy  society ;  the  light  itself  was  odious ;  and 
nothing  courted  but  dark  shades  and  lonesome  retirements,  which  they 
thought  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  misfortunes. 

They  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their  jewels, 
gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  precious  in  their  apparel.  Their  mourning 
garments  were  always  black,  and  differed  not  from  their  ordinary  apparel 
in  colour  only,  but  likewise  in  value,  as  being  of  cheap  and  coarse  stuff. 

They  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  shaved  their  hair.  They  had  several 
ways  of  disposing  of  their  hair ;  at  times  it  was  thrown  on  the  dead  body. 
It  was  likewise  frequent  to  cast  it  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  consumed 
with  the  body  of  their  friend.  Some  restrain  this  practice  to  sons,  or  very 
near  relations ;  but  it  appears,  by  many  instances,  to  have  been  common 
to  all  that  thought  themselves  obliged  to  express  their  respect  or  love  to 
the  dead,  insomuch  that,  upon  the  death  of  great  men,  whole  cities  and 
countries  were  commonly  shaved.  It  was  used  partly  to  render  the  ghost 
of  the  deceased  person  propitious,  which  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  they 
threw  hair  into  the  fire  to  bum  with  him,  or  laid  it  on  his  body,  that  they 
might  appear  disfigured,  and  careless  of  their  beauty.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that  in  solemn  and  public  mournings  it  was  common  to  extend 
this  practice  to  their  beasts,  that  all  things  might  appear  as  deformed  and 
ugly  as  might  be.  The  Persians  shaved  themselves,  their  horses  and 
their  mules ;  but  Alexander,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  actions,  so  herein  went 
beyond  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  at  the  death  of  Hephsestion,  he  not  only 
cut  off  the  manes  of  his  horses  and  mules,  but  took  down  the  battlements 
from  the  city  walls,  that  even  towns  might  seem  mourners,  and  instead  of 
their  former  beauteous  appearance,  look  bald  at  the  fimeral. 

It  was  frequent  for  persons  overwhelmed  with  grie!^  and  unable  to  bear 
np  under  it,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and  roll  in  the  dust ;  and 
the  more  dirty  the  ground  was,  the  better  it  served  to  defile  them 
express  their  sorrow  and  dejection. 

Thejr  covered  their  heads  with  ashes.     TVie^  custoooA  N«ec 
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praotised  in  tbe  Etrtem  oountrieB,  wlienoe  we  fiad  to  fciqoit  wwtl—  rf 
peniteots  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  putting  on  WMjEciolh  nd  cAml 

When  auy  occasion  reqiured  their  attendanoe  abroad,  tiMir  hcadi  wm 
muffled  up; 

They  went  softly,  to  exprem  thdr  faintness  and  loii  of  atrsogfli  sad 
spirits.  Thus  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  being  torified  by  the  jodgmeat  Bm 
denounced  against  him,  fiuted,  and  lay  in  sackdoth,  ud  went  sofflyj  sad 
Hesekiah,  kmg  of  Judah,  bong  tdd  hj,  the  prophet  thai  he  was  aeivts 
recover  of  a  distemper  he  thai  lay  under,  amongst  othor  eKpnSMBi  d 
soRow  hath  this : — ^^  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  yeaia  in  thtt  hitiwiwsi  ot 
my  soul." 

They  beat  their  breasts  and  thighs,  and  tore  their  flesh,  maldagfiuievt 
in  their  faces  with  their  nails;  which  actiona,  though  pnotised  somstMaw 
by  msD,  were  more  frequent  anumg  women,  wfaeae  passions  aia^MH 
violent  and  ungoTemable. 

^  Wqbi«b  with  nafli  tlidr  VitMlt  tad  htm  taur. 
And  tkoB  their  honndkM,  hmdataaog  pki  dti^km* 

The  Laeedsamonians  bore  the  death  of  their  prirate  rshtions  wHhgnsI 
constancy  and  moderation ;  but  when  their  kings  died,  they  had  a  ba^ 
barous  custom  of  meeting  in  Tast  numbers,  where  men,  women,  sal 
slayes,  all  mixed  together,  and  tore  the  flesh  fiom  their  foreheads  with  pirn 
and  needles.  The  design  of  this  was  not  only  to  testify  their  sorrow,  hot  she 
to  gratify  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  who  were  thought  to  feed  upon  and  ts 
deUght  in  notUng  so  much  as  blood.  Nor  was  fiiis  the  efleol  of  eifaa* 
Tagant  passion,  or  practised  only  by  persons  of  weaker  msduistaartisgi 
in  the  extremity  of  their  sorrow,  but  firequently  done  by  msii  of  all  q/m^ 
lities,  and  that  in  the  most  grave  and  solemn  manner. 

When  public  magistrates,  or  persons  of  note  died,  or  any  public  calamity 
happened,  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted,  the  schools  of  exercise, 
baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourse,  were  shut  up,  and  the 
whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  sorrow.  Thus  we  find  the  Athenians  bewail- 
ing their  loss  of  Socrates,  not  long  after  they  had  sentenced  him  to  death. 

They  had  mourners  and  musicians  to  increase  the  solemnity ;  wfaidi 
custom  seems  to  have  been  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

What  the  design  of  their  musical  instruments  was,  is  not  agreed :  some 
will  have  them  intended  to  afiright  the  ghosts  and  furies  from  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  person ;  others  would  have  them  to  signify  the  soul's  departore 
into  heayen,  where  they  &ncied  the  motion  of  the  spheres  made  a  dirine 
and  eternal  harmony ;  others  say  they  were  dedgned  to  divert  the  sorrow 
of  the  dead  man's  surviving  relations:  but  the  most  probable  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  they  were  intended  to  excite  sorrow,  which  was  the 
reason  that  the  l3nra  was  never  used  at  such  solemnities. 

Interring  and  burning  were  practised  by  the  Ghredans ;  yet  which  of 
these  customs  has  the  best  claim  to  antiquity  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
dispute ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  however  the  later  Grecians  were 
better  affected  to  the  way  of  burning,  yet  the  custom  of  the  most  primitive 
ages  was  to  inter  their  dead.  The  philosophers  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  about  it ;  those  who  thought  human  bodies  were  compounded  of 
water,  earth,  or  the  four  elements,  inclined  to  have  them  committed  to  the 
earih  ;  but  Heraclitus,  witli  hia  io\\ow«ta)\m%i^\SL^  %sft  \a  ^  tfan  first 
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principle  of  all  things,  affected  burning ;  for  every  one  ihonght  it  the  most 
reasonable  method,  and  most  agreeable  to  nature,  so  to  dispose  of  bodies, 
as  they  might  soonest  be  reduced  to  their  first  principles. 

Eustathius  assigns  two  reasons  why  burning  came  to  be  of  so  general 
lue  in  (Greece :  the  first  is,  because  bodies  were  thought  to  be  unclean 
after  the  soul's  departure,  and  therefore  were  purified  by  fire ;  the  second 
reason  is,  that  the  soul,  being  separated  from  the  gross  and  inactive 
matt^,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  lieavenly  mansions ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  common  opinion,  that  fire  was  an  admirable 
exx>edient  to  refine  the  celestial  part  of  man  by  separating  from  it  all  gross 
and  corruptible  matter,  with  the  impure  qualities  which  attend  it. 

The  pUes  whereon  they  burned  dead  bodies  seem  not  to  have  been 
ereeted  in  any  constant  form,  or  to  have  consisted  of  the  same  materials, 
these  being  varied  as  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances  required. 
The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  was  rarely  burned 
without  company ;  for  besides  the  various  animals  they  threw  upon  the 
pile,  we  seldom  find  a  man  of  quality  consumed  without  a  number  of 
slaves,  or  captives;  besides  these,  all  sorts  of  precious  ointments  and 
perfumes  were  poured  into  the  flames. 

Soldiers  had  usually  their  arms  burned  withthem.  It  seems,  likewise, 
to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  garments  they  had  worn  in  the  time  of 
their  lives  to  be  thrown  into  the  pile.  Some  were  so  solicitous  about  this, 
that  they  gave  orders  in  their  last  wills  to  have  it  done ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians were,  as  in  all  other  observances  which  related  any  way  to  religion, 
so  in  this,  the  most  profuse  of  all  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  some  of 
their  lawgivers  were  forced  to  restrain  them  by  severe  penalties  from 
defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead.  The  pile  was  lighted 
by  some  of  the  dead  person  s  nearest  relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers 
and  vows  to  the  winds  to  assist  the  flames,  that  the  body  might  quickly 
be  reduced  to  ashes. 

At  the  funerals  of  generals  and  great  officers,  the  soldiers,  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  made  a  solemn  procession  three  times  round  the  pile,  to 
express  their  respect  to  the  dead.  During  the  time  the  pile  was  burning, 
the  dead  person's  friends  stood  by  it,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,  and 
calling  upon  the  deceased.  When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  and  the 
flames  had  ceased,  they  extinguished  the  remains  of  the  fire  with  wine, 
which  being  done,  they  collected  the  bones  and  ashes.  The  bones  were 
sometimes  washed  with  wine,  and  (^which  commonly  followed  washing) 
anointed  with  oiL  The  bones  and  ashes  thus  collected  were  deposited  in 
nms.  The  matter  they  consisted  of  was  different-— either  wood,  stone, 
earth,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  When 
persons  of  eminent  virtue  died,  their  urns  were  frequently  adorned  with 
flowers  and  garlands ;  but  the  general  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  cover 
them  with  cloths  till  they  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  that  the  light  might 
not  approach  them. 

Concerning  interment  it  may  be  observed  that  their  bodies  lay  in  their 
coffins  with  faces  upwards ;  it  being  thought  more  proper,  and 
more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  deceased,  to  have  their  fac 
heaven,  the  abode  of  the  celestial  gods,  and  ioun\aAXi  ol  ^\^ 
dark  mmmoBB  of  the  infernal  deities. 
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The  primitWe  Oiedans  woe  buried  in  places  pnpMsd  lor  fliai  pspoi 
in  ihdr  own  honaes;  the  Thebens  had  onoa  a  law  that  no  pom  aharil 
build  a  hoQBe  without  proTiding  a  tepomlUxj  for  his  dead.  It  aeem  fti 
haye  been  yery  frequent^  even  in  later  ages,  to  buy  within  their  dtia^ 
the  most  public  and  fr^uented  plaoea  whereof  aeem  to  havs  been  hai 
stored  witb  monumente ;  but  this  was  a  finvonr  not  ori&iaiily  gnateli 
except  to  men  of  great  worthy  and  pnblio  benefiraton ;  to  awdi  as  U 
raised  themselyes  above  the  oommon  levd,  and  wen  taMMOgiim  of  virtoits 
succeeding  ages,  or  had  deserved  hj  some  eminent  servioe  to  have  An 
memories  honoured  by  posterity. 

Temples  were  sometimes  made  repontories  for  the  dead,  wbereof  As 
primitive  ages  afibrd  us  many  instances ;  insomudiy  that  aeine  have  bees 
of  opinion  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead  vyere  the  first  eanse  of  fteiitisg 
temples.  But  the  general  custom,  in  later  ages  especiaUy,  vnis  to  liaiy 
their  dead  without  3ieir  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  highvrays^  wbich  sbwi 
to  be  done  either  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  noisome  smeUs  wkn* 
vnth  graves  might  infect  their  dties,  or  to  prevent  the  danger  tbdr  hoom 
were  exposed  to,  when  funeral  piles  were  set  on  fire. 

Every  fomily  was  wont  to  have  their  proper  bnrying.plaoeb  to  bs 
deprived  whereof  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  caJamities  that  eoakL 
befal  them. 

Tlie  common  graves  of  primitive  Ckeece  were  nothing  bnt  caveins  dog 
in  the  earth,  but  those  of  later  ages  were  more  cnrionsly  wrought;  they 
were  commonly  paved  with  stone,  had  arches  built  over  them,  and  wen 
adorned  with  no  less  art  and  care  than  the  honses  of  the  living,  insoiaueh 
that  mourners  commonly  retired  into  the  vaults  of  the  dead,  and  then 
lamented  over  their  relations  for  many  days  and  nights  together.  Kiop 
and  great  men  were  anciently  buried  in  mountains  or  at  the  feet  of  them ; 
whence  likewise  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a  mount  upon  the  graves 
of  great  persons. 

The  ornaments  wherewith  sepulchres  weiie  beautified  were  numerous. 
Pillars  of  stone  were  very  ancient ;  they  frequently  contained  inscriptions 
declaring  the  family,  virtues,  and  whatever  was  remarkable  in  the 
deceased,  which  were  commonly  described  in  verses ;  nor  was  it  unusual 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  deceased,  writing  instead  of  them  some  moral 
aphorism,  or  short  exhortation  to  the  living. 

Isocrates'  tomb  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  a  syren— -Archimedes' 
with  a  sphere  and  cylinder;  whereby  the  charming  eloquence  of  the 
former  and  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  latter  were  mgnified.  Nor 
was  it  unusual  to  fix  upon  graves  the  instruments  which  the  deceased  had 
used.  The  graves  of  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  their  vreapons ;  those 
of  mariners  by  their  oars ;  and,  in  short,  the  tools  of  every  art  and  pro- 
fession accompanied  their  masters,  and  remained  as  monuments  to  preserve 
their  memoiy. 

It  was  also  customary  to  pray  for  their  friends,  and  men  of  piety  and 
virtue,  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  upon  them  ;  for  their  enemies,  and 
all  wicked  men,  that  it  might  press  heavy  upon  them  ;  for  they  thought 
the  ghosts  that  still  haunted  their  shrouds,  and  were  in  love  with  their 
former  habitations,  had  a  very  acute  sense  of  all  the  accidents  which  befel 
their  bodies. 
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Monumeiits  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  deaid,  which,  with  all  things 
b^onging  to  the  dead,  were  had  in  so  great  esteem^  that  to  deface  or  any 
yray  violate  them  was  a  crime  no  less  than  sacrilege,  and  thought  to  entail 
eertun  ruin  upon  all  persons  guilty  of  it. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Cenotaphis  had  the  same  religious 
legaxd  which  was  paid  to  the  sepulclu-es  where  the  remains  of  the  dec^used 
wne  reposited ;  for  the  resolution  hereof  it  may  be  observed,  that  such  of 
them  as  were  only  erected  for  the  honour  of  the  dead,  were  not  held  so 
sacred  as  to  call  for  any  judgment  upon  such  as  profaned  them  ;  but  the 
rest,  wherein  ghosts  were  thought  to  reside,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same 
condition  with  sepulchres,  the  want  whereof  they  were  designed  to  supply. 

Funeral  orations  were  delivered,  games  instituted,  and  lustrations, 
entertainments,  and  consecrations,  peiformed  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
dead. 

ROMAN    FUNERALS. 

The  Romans,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  fiineral  rites,  because  they  believed,  like  the  Grecians,  that  the  souls  of 
the  unburied  were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or  at  least 
wandered  a  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx  before  they  were  allowed 
to  cross  it ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  bodies  of  their  friends  could  not  be 
found,  they  erected  to  them  an  empty  tomb,  at  which  they  performed  the 
usual  solemnities ;  and  if  they  happened  to  see  a  dead  body,  they  always 
threw  some  earth  upon  it,  and  whoever  neglected  to  do  so  was  obliged  to 
expiate  his  crime  by  sacrificing  a  hog  to  Ceres.  Hence  no  kind  of  death 
was  so  much  dreaded  as  shipwreck. 

When  persons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  relation  present 
endeavoured  to  catch  their  last  breath  with  their  mouth,  for  they  believed 
that  the  soul,  or  living  principle,  then  went  out  at  the  mouth.  They  now 
also  pulled  off  their  rings,  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  again  before 
they  were  placed  on  the  fbneral  pile. 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
placing  sick  persons  at  the  gate,  to  see  if  any  that  passed  had  ever  been  ill 
of  the  same  disease,  and  what  had  cured  them. 

The  corpse  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anointed  with  per- 
fumes by  daves  called  Pollinctores,  belonging  to  those  who  took  care  of 
funerals,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  the 
things  requisite  for  funerals  were  sold. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  of  those  who  died,  for  each  of  whom 
a  certain  coin  was  paid. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial,  and  other  expenses,  was  called 
Arbitrium. 

The  body  was  then  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased  had 
worn  when  alive ;  ordinary  citizens  in  a  white  toga,  magistrates  in  their 
pnetexta,  &c.,  and  laid  on  a  couch  in  the  vestibule,  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  last  departure.  Then  a  lamentation  was  made. 
The  couch  was  sometimes  decked  with  leaves  and  flowers.  If  the  deceased 
had  received  a  crown  for  his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  h' 
small  coin  was  put  in  his  mouth,  which  bo  m\^Vi  \^\nq  \a 
ferrynum  of  bellj  for  hia  freight.     Hence  a  peTOOu  ^Vio  '^iV 
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the  oilier  funeral  oUfttions  was  sud— Abiiflse  ad  Aflhenmiani  warn  nilm\ 
for  witboat  them  it  was  thought  that  eoula  oould  not  prndiaae  a  bdg^i 

or  place  of  rest. 

A  branch  of  cypress  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deosMod,  atlsHtil 
he  was  a  person  of  conseqnenoei  to  prevent  tha  Pontifeat  MazinnB  tai 
entering,  and  thereby  being  poUnted ;  for  it  was  nnlawfiil  Ibr  Umnotsrif 
to  touch  a  dead  body,  but  even  to  look  at  it.  The  eyproM  wm  SMniti 
Pluto,  beoanse  when  onoe  out  it  never  grows  again. 

The  Romans,  at  first,  usually  intemd  their  dead,  which  is  the  nut 
ancient  and  most  natural  method*  They  early  adopted  the  CDStoB  ot 
burning  from  the  Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numai  sal 
of  the  twelve  tables;  but  it  did  not  beoome  general  till  towards  the  end  rf 
4he  republic* 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  the  patrician  branohof  the  Oens  Cornelia  that  vnl 
burnt;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ordered,  lest  any  one  should  dig  i^ 
his  body,  and  dissipate  his  remains,  as  he  £d  those  of  Marios,  ^iijr 
ascribes  the  first  institution  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their  hansg 
discovered  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  distant  warn  wen  dng  up  by 
the  enemy. 

Under  the  emperors  it  became  almost  universal,  hot  was  alUtnsrh 
gradually  dropped  upon  the  introduotbn  of  CSuristianitj ;  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth  were  not  bornt,  bat  buried  in  a  plise 
called  Suggrundarium*  So  likewise  persons  struck  with  lightning  wan 
buried  in  the  spot  where  they  fell,  called  ^dental^  beoanse  it  wis  ooa* 
secrated  by  sacrificing  sheep.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  vndl,  and  ns 
one  was  allowed  to  tread  upon  it.  To  remove  its  bounds  iras  esieesMd 
sacrilege. 

'  Of  funerals  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds— public  and  private.  The  puUie 
funeral  was  called  Indictivum,  because  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a  herald. 
Of  this  kind  the  most  remarkable  were,  Funus  Censorinm ;  PubHcnm, 
when  a  person  was  buried  at  the  public  expense ;  and  Collativum,  by  a 
public  contribution.  Augustus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public 
funerals,  as  at  first  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

A  private  funeral  was  called  Taciturn.  The  funeral  of  those  who  died 
in  infancy,  or  under  age,  was  called  Acerbum.  Infants  and  young  men 
were  buried  sooner  than  grown  persons,  and  with  less  pomp. 

When  a  public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpse  was  kept  usually  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  with  a  keeper  set  to  watch  it,  and  sometimes  boys  to 
drive  away  the  flies.  When  the  funeral  was  private,  the  body  was  not 
kept  so  long. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  the  dead 
body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremost,  on  a  couch,  covered  with  rich 
cloth,  with  gold  and  purple,  supported  commonly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  or  of  his  heirs— sometimes  of  his  freed- 
men.  Julius  Coesar  was  borne  by  the  magistrates,  Augustus  by  the 
senators,  and  Gcrmanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions.     80  Drusas, 

father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions  to  the 

''r  quarters ;  and  then  by  the  chief  men  in  the  different  cities  on  the 

0  Rome ;  and  Paulus  iEvaVivua\>>f  VXi^  Ok3\«l\si^^^\>\M(MSsafiaK^hQ 
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happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died.      Poor  citizens  and  slayes  were 
earned  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a  plain  bier  or  coffin. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried  to  tlie  pile 
bj  their  mothers. 

All  funerals  nsed  anciently  to  be  solemnised  in  the  night  time,  with 
toiohes,  that  they  might  not  Ml  in  the  way  of  ma^strates  and  priests, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  violated  by  seeing  a  corpse,  so  that  they  could 
not  peHbrm  sacred  rites  till  they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
But  in  after  ages  public  funerals  were  celebrated  in  the  day  time,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as  it  is  thought  with  torches  also.  Private  or 
oondinary  funerak  were  always  at  night.  Torches  were  used  both  at 
funerals  and  marriages. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  procession  was  regulated,  and  every  one's  place 
aangned  him,  by  a  person  called  Designator — an  undertaker,  or  master 
of  ceremonies,  attended  by  lictors,  dressed  in  black.  First  went  musicians 
of  various  kinds — pipers,  trumpeters ;  then  mourning  women,  hired  to 
hunent  and  to  sing  the  funeral  song,  or  the  praises  of  the  deceased  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  Boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  employed  for  this  last 
purpose.  The  flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion  were  larger  and 
longer  than  ordinary,  and  of  a  grave  dismal  sound.  By  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a  funeral  was  restricted 
to  ten. 

Next  came  players  and  buflbons,  who  danced  and  sung.  One  of  them, 
called  Archimimus,  supported  the  character  of  the  deceased,  imitating  his 
words  and  actions  while  alive.  These  players  sometimes  introduced  apt 
sayings  firom  dramatic  writers.  Then  followed  the  fireedmen  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  cap  on  their  head.  Some  masters  at  their  death  freed  all 
their  slaves,  from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procession  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  freedmen. 

Before  the  corpse  were  carried-  images  of  the  deceased  and  of  his 
ancestors,  on  long  poles  or  frames,  but  not  of  such  as  had  been  condemned 
for  any  heinous  crime,  whose  images  were  broken.  The  Triumviri 
ordained  that  the  image  of  Caesar,  after  his  deification,  should  not  be 
carried  before  the  frmeral  of  any  of  his.  relations.  Sometimes  there  were  a 
great  many  difierent  couches  carried  before  the  corpse,  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  images  were  placed.  After  the  funeral,  these  images  were  again 
set  up  in  the  hall^  where  they  were  kept.  If  the  deceased  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  war,  the  crowns  and  rewards  wiiich  he  had  received  for 
his  valour  were  displayed,  together  with  the  spoils  and  standards  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemy.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned  commanders  were 
carried  images  or  representations  of  the  countries  they  had  subdued,  and 
the  cities  they  had  taken.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  above  2000  crowns 
are  said  to  have  been  carried,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  dififerent  cities 
on  account  of  his  victory. 

The  lictors  attended  with  their  fasces  inverted.  Sometimes  also  the 
officers  and  troops,  with  the  spears  pointing  to  the  ground. 

Behind  the  corpse  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  mourning ;  his 
sons  with  their  head  veiled,  and  his  daughters  with  their  he&f^  ^°^  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  c\]A\Am  o\.  ^ 

magj^mtea  without  iheir  badges,  and  the  no\yi!ii\iy  m^^ 
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ments.  The  nearest  relations  eometimes  tore  their  ganneaiiy  and  emnd 
their  hair  with  dust,  or  pulled  it  out  The  women  in  partieiilar,  ufao 
attended  the  funeral,  heat  their  breasts  and  tore  their  cheeks^  although  tUi 
was  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  citiaen  the  oorpae  was  cairied  thnngh 
the  forum,  where  the  procession  stopped,  and  a  loneral  ontioB  vai 
delivered  in  praise  of  the  deceased  from  the  rostra  by  his  son,  or  hjtoM 
near  relation  or  friend — sometimes  by  a  magistrate;,  aocoiding  to  flia 
appointment  of  the  senate. 

This  custom  is  said  to'  have  been  first  introduced  by  Poplicolt,  m 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus.  It  was  an. incentive  to  gUny  mi  viitae, 
but  hurtful  to  the  authenticity  of  historical  records. 

The  honour  of  a  funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  senate  abo  to 
women,  for  their  readiness  in  resigning  thdr  golden  ornaments  to  make 
up  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls  as  a  ransom  for  leaving  ths 
city  ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  make  the  golden  enp  which  was  sent 
to  Delphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo  in  consequence  of  the  vow  of  CamiDoi 
after  the  taking  of  Yeii. 

'  But  Cicero  says,  that  Popilia  was  the  first  to  whom  this  honour  wh 
paid,  by  her  son  Catulus,  several  ages  after ;  and,  according  to  Plutirdi, 
Cadsar  introduced  the  custom  of  praising  young  matrons  upon  the  death 
of  his  wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both  young  and  old,  married  sad 
unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations.  While  the  tojoml 
oration  was  delivering,  the  corpse  was  placed  before  the  rostra.  The 
corpse  of  Csdsar  was  placed  in  a  gilt  pavilion  like  a  small  temple,  with  the 
robe  in  which  he  had  been  slain  suspended  on  a  pole  or  trophy,  and  his 
image  exposed  on  a  moveable  machine,  with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds 
he  had  received  ;  for  the  body  itself  was  not  seen — ^but  Die  says  the  con- 
trary. Under  Augustus  it  became  customary  to  deliver  more  than  one 
funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  same  person,  and  in  different  places.  From 
the  forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of  burning  or  burial,  which 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ordered  to  be  without  the  city,  according  to 
the  custom  of  other  nations ;  the  Jews,  the  Athenians,  and  others. 

The  ancients  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own  houses ; 
whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of 
household  gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  spectres  in  the  dark. 

Augustus,  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  says 
that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  establish  an  opinion  of 
their  immortality.  Several  of  these  still  exist,  called  mummies,  from  mum, 
the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  manner  of  embalming  is  described  hj 
Herodotus.  The  Persians  also  anointed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax, 
to  mako  them  keep  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  both  from  a 
sacred  and  civil  consideration  ;  that  the  priests  might  not  be  contaminated 
by  seeing  or  touching  a  dead  body,  and  that  houses  might  not  be  endangered 
by  the  frequency  of  funeral  fires,  or  the  air  infected  by  the  stench. 

The  flamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a  dead  body,  nor  to  go 

where  there  was  a  grave.    So  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews ;  and  if  the 

intifex  maximus  had  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration,  a  veil  was  laid  over 

9  corpse  to  keep  it  from  \i\&  6\g\\t« 
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The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public ;  the  private  in  fields 
or  gardens,  nsoally  near  the  high  way,  to  be  conspicuous,  and  to  remind 
those  who  passed  by  of  mortality.  The  public  places  of  burial  for  great 
men  were  commonly  in  the  Campus  Martins  or  Campus  Esquilinus ;  for 
poor  people,  without  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  places  called  Puticulse. 

As  the  Tast  number  of  bones  deposited  in  that  common  burying-ground 
rendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  senate  and  people,  gave  part  of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built 
there  a  maguificent  house,  with  extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one 
of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome. 

There  was  in  the  comer  of  the  burying-ground  a  stone  pillar,  on  which 
was  marked  its  extent  towards  the  road,  and  backwards  to  the  fields,  also 
who  were  buried  in  it.  If  a  burjing-ground  was  intended  for  a  person 
and  his  heir,  it  was  called  Sepulchrum.  If  only  for  himself  and  family, 
Familiare.  Froed-men  were  sometimes  comprehended,  and  relations, 
when  undeserving,  excluded.  The  right  of  burying  was  sometimes  pur- 
chased by  those  who  had  no  burying-ground  of  their  own. 

The  Vestal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city ;  and  some  illustrious  men, 
as  Poplicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fabricius ;  which  right  their  posterity 
retiuned,  but  did  not  use.  To  show,  however,  that  they  possessed  it, 
when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when  about  to  be 
burned,  into  the  forum,  and  setting  down  the  couch,  put  a  burning  torch 
under  it,  which  they  imipediately  removed,  and  carried  the  corpse  to 
another  place.  The  right  of  making  a  sepulchre  for  himself  within  the 
Poraaerium  was  decreed  to  Julius  C»sar  as  a  singular  privilege. 

When  a  person  was  burned  and  buried  in  the  same  place,  it  was  called 
Bustum.    A  place  where  one  only  was  burnt,  Ustrina. 

The  funeral  pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides, 
of  wood  which  might  easily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  unpolished, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  but  not  always  so ;  also  stuffed 
with  paper  and  pitch,  and  made  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  deceased,  with  cypress  trees  set  around,  to  prevent  the  noisome  smell, 
and  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  any  house. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpse  with  the  couch.  The  eyes 
of  the  deceased  were  opened.  The  nearest  relations  kissed  the  body  with 
tears,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  a  lighted  torch,  turning  away 
their  face,  to  show  that  they  did  it  with  reluctance.  They  prayed  for  a 
wind  to  assist  the  flames,  and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought 
fortunate. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  incense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c., 
which  Cicero  calls  Sumptuosare-spersio,  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables  ; 
also  cups  of  oil,  and  dishes,  vrith  titles  marking  what  they  contained ; 
likewise  the  clothes  and  ornaments,  not  only  of  the  deceased,  but  their 
own.  Everything,  in  short,  that  was  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
deceased  while  alive. 

If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile  his  arms, 
rewards,  and  spoils ;  and  if  a  general,  the  soldiers  sometimes  threw  in 
their  own  arms. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illustrious  commander^  or  ^ro^tot^Nksa  ^s\^vk^ 
made  a  circuit  three  times  round  the  pile,  ftoia  t\^\.  Xa  VlX.^^^J^'^^ 
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ensigns  uiTerted,  and  striking  tbeir  weapons  on  one  anoiher  to  the  aoond 
of  the  tmnipet,  all  present  accompanying  them,  as  at  the  fdnenl  of  ^fUi 
and  of  Augustus ;  which  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  die 
Greeks :  used  also  hy  the  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  performed  um- 
ally  at  the  tomb. 

As  the  manes  were  supposed  to  be  delighted  with  blood,  Twam 
animals,  especially  such  as  the  deceased  had  been  fond  of,  were  slanghtcnd 
at  the  pile,  and  thrown  into  it.  In  ancient  times,  also  men,  captirei,  or 
slaves.  Afterwards,  instead  of  them,  gladiators,  called  Bostoarii,  mn 
made  to  fight.  So  among  the  Qauls,  slaves  and  clients  were  bnmed  on 
the  piles  of  their  masters ;  and  among  the  Indians  and  Tluradans,  wiTei 
on  the  piles  of  their  husbands.  As  one  man  had  several  wives,  there  vu 
sometimes  a  contest  among  them  about  the  preference,  which  tbej 
determined  by  lot.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who  came  to  life 
again  on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  set  on  fire,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  preserved;  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before  the  pile  was 
kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  filled  the  condi  on  which 
the  corpse  was  laid  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  tnd 
burned  them. 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the 
embers  soaked  veith  wine.  The  bones  were  gathered  by  the  nearest 
relations  in  loose  robes,  and  sometimes  barefooted.  We  read  also  of  the 
nearest  female  relations  gathering  the  bones  in  their  bosom. 

The  ashes  and  bones  of  the  deceased  are  thought  to  have  been  JUstm- 
guished  by  their  particular  position.  Some  suppose  the  body  to  have 
been  wrapped  in  a  species  of  incombustible  cloth,  made  of  what  the  (Sreeke 
call  asbestos.  But  Pliny  restricts  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  only 
it  was  then  known.  The  bones  and  ashes,  besprinkled  with  the  richest 
perfumes,  were  put  into  a  vessel  called  an  urn,  made  of  earth,  brass, 
marble,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  every  one. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  small  glass  vial  full  of  tears,  called  by  the  modems  a 
Lachrymatory,  was  put  in  the  urn.  The  urn  was  solemnly  deposited 
in  the  sepulchre. 

When  the  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  put  into  a  coffin,  with  all  its 
ornaments,  usually  made  of  stone,  as  those  of  Numa  and  Hannibal ;  some- 
times of  Assian  stone,  from  Assos,  a  town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  which 
consumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth.  Hence  called  Sarco- 
pliagus,  which  word  is  also  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb. 

The  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back  ;  in  what  direction  among 
the  Romans  is  uncertain  ;  but  among  the  Athenians,  looking  to  the  west. 
Tliose  who  died  in  prison  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the  street. 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  were  laid  in  the  tomb,  those  present 
were  three  times  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a  branch 
of  olive  or  laurel,  to  purify  them,  then  they  were  dismissed  by  the  Pnefica, 
or  some  other  person,  pronouncing  the  solemn  word  *'  Ilicet,"  You  may 
depart.  At  their  departure,  they  used  to  take  a  Last  farewell,  by  repeating 
several  times  "  Vale,"  expressing  a  wish  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on 
the  person  buried.  This  desire  is  found  marked  on  several  ancient  monu- 
ments. Sometimes  the  bonca  y? «c  hqV.  ^c^q^sX^^  \w  V^a  eAsth.  till  three 
days  after  the  body  was  burned. 
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The  friends,  when  they  returned  homo,  as  a  further  purification,  after 
being  sprinkled  with  water,  stepped  over  a  fire,  which  was  called  Suffitio. 
The  house  itself  also  was  purified,  and  swept  with  a  certain  kind  of  broom 
or  besom,  which  purgation  was  called  Exveme,  and  he  who  performed  it 
Everriator. 

There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the  family,  when 
they  buried  a  thumb,  or  some  part  cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was 
burned,  or  a  bone  brought  home  from  the  funeral  pile ;  on  which  occasion 
a  soldier  might  be  absent  from  duty. 

A  place  was  held  religious  where  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
bnried,  but  not  where  it  was  burned.  For  nine  days  after  the  funeral, 
while  the  family  was  in  mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  solemnities 
at  the  tomb,  it  was  unlawful  to  summon  the  heir,  or  any  near  relation  of 
the  deceased,  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  molest  them. 
On  the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  with  which  the  solemnities 
were  concluded. 

Oblations,  or  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  were  afterwards  made  at  various 
times,  both  occasionally  and  at  stated  periods,  consisting  of  liquors, 
victims,  and  garlands ;  an  atonement  was  made  to  their  ghosts. 

The  sepulchre  was  then  bespread  with  flowers,  and  covered  with 
crowns  and  fillets.  Before  it  there  was  a  little  altar,  on  which  libations 
were  made,  and  incense  burned.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
tomb,  which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps. 

A  kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  said  by  several  authors  to  have  been 
found  in  ancient  tombs,  which,  however,  went  out  on  the  admission  of  air. 
But  this  by  others  is  reckoned  a  fiction.  A  feast  was  generally  added, 
both  for  the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the  tomb, 
commonly  beans,  lettuces,  bread,  and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed the  ghosts  would  come  and  eat.  What  remained  was  burned ;  for 
it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away  anything  thus  consecrated,  or  what  was 
thrown  into  the  funeral  pile. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a  feast  for  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  but  also  a  distribution  of  raw  meat  among  the  people,  with 
shows  of  gladiators,  and  games,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several 
days ;  sometimes  celebrated  also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  in  honour  of  his 
father,  several  years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  his  people, 
according  to  his  father's  testament. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed  by  Numa, 
as  well  as  funeral  rites  and  offerings  to  appease  the  manes. 

There  was  no  limited  time  for  men  to  mourn,  because  none  was  thought 
most  honourable.  Women  mourned  for  a  husband  or  parent  ten  months, 
or  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Romulus,  but  not  longer. 

In  a  public  mourning  for  any  signal  calamity,  the  death  of  a  prince,  or 
the  like,  there  was  a  total  cessation  from  business,  either  spontaneously  or 
by  public  appointment.  When  the  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops 
were  shut.  In  excessive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  struck  with 
stones,  and  their  altars  overturned. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  liud  aside  on  &q  ^ 

public  gaanes;  for  certain  sacred  rites,  as  tiioee  ol  C»^x«^ 
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several  other  causes  enumerated  by  Festus.   Immoderate  grief  was  wp- 
poscd  to  be  offensive  to  the  manes. 

The  Romans  in  mourning  kept  themselves  at  home,  avoiding  eTcry 
entertainment  and  amusement ;  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard.  Tbej 
dressed  in  black — which  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians — and  sometimes  in  skins,  laying  aside  every  kind  of  ornament; 
not  even  lighting  a  fire,  which  was  esteemed  an  ornament  to  the  honse. 

The  women  laid  aside  their  gold  and  purple.  Under  the  republic  thej 
dressed  in  black  like  the  men ;  but  under  the  emperors,  when  partj- 
coloured  cloths  came  in  fashion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning. 

In  a  public  mourning,  the  senators  laid  aside  their  latus  davus  and 
rings ;  the  magistrates  the  badges  of  their  office ;  and  the  consuls  did  not 
mt  on  their  usual  seats  in  the  senate,  which  were  elevated  above  the  rest, 
but  on  a  common  bench. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  for  themselves  during  their  lifetiine. 
Thus,  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  between  the 
via  Flamina  and  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  wood  and  walks  around. 
If  they  did  not  live  to  finish  them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs,  who  were 
often  ordered  by  the  testament  to  build  a  tomb,  and  sometimes  did  it  at 
their  own  expense.  Pliny  complains  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  friends  in 
this  respect. 

The  Romans  erected  tombs,  either  for  themselves  alone,  with  their 
vrives,  or  for  themselves,  their  family,  and  posterity ;  likewise  for  their 
friends,  who  were  buried  elsewhere,  or  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found. 
When  a  person  falsely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he  did 
not  enter  his  house  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from  the  roof.  Tlic 
tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  the  ground  inclosed  with 
a  wall,  or  an  iron  rail,  and  planted  around  with  trees,  as  among  the  Greeks. 

Wlien  several  persons  had  a  right  to  the  same  burj^ng-ground,  it  was 
sometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each  part  assigned  to  its  proper  owner. 

But  common  sepulchres  were  usually  built  below  ground,  and  called 
IlypogaM,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the 
name  of  catacombs.  There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls  in  which  the 
urns  were  placed  ;  these,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  niches  in  a  pigeon- 
house,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  sculpture,  and  with 
statues  and  columns. 

But  what  deserves  particular  attention  is  the  inscription  or  epitaph, 
expressed  sometimes  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  verse,  usually  beginning 
with  these  letters,—  "  D.  M.  S. — Dis  manibus  sacrum."  Then  the  name 
of  the  person  followed,  his  character,  and  the  principal  circumstances  of 
his  life. 

AVhen  the  body  was  simply  interred  without  a  tomb,  an  inscription  was 
sometimes  put  on  the  stone  coffin,  as  on  that  of  Numa. 

There  was  an  action  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Tlie  punish- 
ment was  a  fine,  the  loss  of  a  hand,  working  in  the  mines,  and  banishment 
or  death. 

A  tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  xionverting  it  to  improper  pur- 
"    or  by  burying  in  it  those  who  were  not  entitled.     Tombs  oft.  n 
IS  lurking-places  for  t\\e  peT^ccu\.Q<VC\vt\fe\:\a.\«. 


't^'^AAti'tle    IJtlf^y^ 


Tbc  lioily  waa  violated  hy  handling  or  mutilating  it,  wiiicli  was  boric- 
times  done  fur  magical  purposes  ;  by  stripping  it  of  anything  valuable,  as 
goldf  arms ;  or  by  tnnsporting  it  to  anotber  ploco,  without  K'avc  obtiuncd 
from  tbePontifexiMaxiinua,froin  tbo  enip<^ror,  or  the  magistrate  of  the  place. 

Some  GOnsecnted  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends.  Tliis  was  a 
»ery  ancient  cuatom,  and  perhaps  ia  the  origin  of  idolatry. 

^18  bigfaert  honours  were  decreed  to  illustrioua  peraoos  after  death. 
Thi  BoBwns '  worshipped  their  founder,  Romulus,  as  a  god,  under  the 
nonw  of  Qiiiriniis.  Hence,  aflerw&rds,  the  solemn  coniwcration  of  tho 
cm{»rors,  by  a  derareA  of  tho  senate,  who  were  thus  said  to  be  ranked  in 
thodlunlm'  of  the  goia ;  also  some  empresKs.  Temples  and  priests  wera 
nasigned^to  thorn.  They  were  invoked  with  prayers.  Blen  swore  by 
th^rHBDMoi  gcnius,and  offered  victims  on  their  altars. 

T(m  ivol  body  was  burned,  and  the  romaiiw  buried  in  the  usual  manner. 
Bu(^  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  was  made  to  the  life,  which,  after  a 
variil^  of  lidiciilitits  ceremonies  pud  to  it  for  seven  days  in  the  palace, 
wo^Hj^tlTtMl  on  a  coueli  in  solemn  procesnon  on  the  ehouldcra  of  young  men 
of  taag^tiaa  and  patrieiiin  rank ;  first  to  the  forum,  where  tho  dirge  was 
suB^K  ^  choir  of  boys  and  girla  of  the  most  noblo  desoent ;  then  to  the 
Cn  1^^  Mart L g 3,  v4^  it  was  burned  with  a  vast  quantity  of  tho  richest 
odotm  Bind  perftimea,  on  a  lofty  and  magnificent  pile,  from  tho  top  of 
which  u  eaglo,  let  loose,  was  supposed  to  convey  tbc  prince's  soul  to  heaven. 

SEC,  Vrn.— BEI.IfilOLS  OERK.MONIES  AN'D  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ClIISPSE. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  distinct  aecoiint  of  tho  religion  of  China, 
and  to  class  its  numerous  superstitions  under  appmpriato  heads.  It  is 
Di&uli  ta  giTo  indeed  pretended,  by  some  writers  on  tiio  subject,  that  tho 
■nueoDntof^a  ancient  religious  system  of  tlie  Cliineso  lias  continued 
ntitJoDorChiu.  unchanged  amidst  all  the  comipttons  whioh  have  been 
grafjUL,upon  it  during  many  successive  ages ;  that  tills  system  is  fonnd  to 
agrj^'to  ita  most  essential  parts,  with  that  of  the  Israelites,  before  the 
givii^oC  tho  law  by  Moses,  and  that  it  maybe  traced  back,  by  means  of 
rcgtiiu  traditions,  even  to  the  renewal  of  tlic  human  race,  by  the  grand- 
Buns  of  Noah.  It  ia  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  intelligent  traveller  of 
Eo^aadt  that  the  primitive  religion  of  China  no  longer  exists,  or  exists  only 
ianVtoat  eormptel  state;  that  there  is  at  present  no  national,  nor  scarcely 
any  pCMft  religion  in  the  empire  j  and  that  the  articles  of  faitli  arc  as 
"  *'.»fl  the  mtda  of  worahip.  All  that  we  can  attempt,  therefore, 
^ese  discordant  opinions,  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a  short 
~t,jgCthe  prinoipal  religious  sj'stems  which  have  been  introduced 
k'rt  dJArent  periods,  as  far  aa  can  bo  ascertained  from  their 
ricd  records ;  and  next,  of  their  present  religions  observances,  as 
far  as  these  have  been  described  by  later  travellcrB  in  that  country,  AH 
accodnti  of  the  mligious  opinions  and  ocremonics  of  the  Chinese,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Confucius,  are  mixed  with  fable,  and  full  of  uncertainty. 
Indeed,  as  their  best  existing  historical  documents  must  be  rcfrarded  as 
his  productions,  and  are  at  least  ascribed  chiefly  to  his  pen  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  none  of  the  allusions  to  religious  pimclvMB, 'w\\\On  «.t«  IaN^ 
found  in  the  easiest  period  of  theit  hiatOTy,  ean  tc  wiTOvietfti  «*  ■«* 
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upon  any  authority  more  ancient  tHan  his.  But,  as  the  Cluneie  afim 
the  greater  portion  of  their  canonical  hook,  Shoo-king,  to  haTe  heen  ccai- 
posed  long  hefore  the  age  of  Confucius,  and  to  have  raly  been  rertond  bj 
his  lahoursy  we  may  proceed  upon  this  ide%  and  consider  the  toBii 
expressed  in  this  work  as  the  ancient  Religion  of  China. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  their  primitiTO  creed  seems  to  hate  cob- 
tuned  the  general  doctrines  of  theism,  with  regard  to  the  Snprane  Beisg, 
whom  they  worshipped  under  Tarious  numea,  audi  as  TSea  «r 
^^^^^  Kien,  heaven^  Shang-tien,  tupnnm  kaavm^  Shaiig>-tee,  M^rav 
Lardf  and  Hoan-shuig-tee,  §atMrmffn  and  t^wmme  XsrdL  IVi 
Sapreme  Being  they  regarded  as  possessed  c^  all  natural  and  moial  pff- 
fections,  as  execdnng  a  minute  and  judiiaal  proYidenoe  over  maoUsd,  si 
rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice,  even  in  this  lift^  aa  sen^g  islwHws 
to  warn  and  reform  the  ofien£r,  and  as  ready  to  relent  and  pardon  \m 
upon  his  repentance.  The  first  wcffship  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Shnf- 
tee  consisted  in  prayere,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  or  gifts^  offisved  vpos 
some  natural  eminence,  or  artificial  mount,  or  merely  m  the  open  fiddi, 
upen  an  altar  called  ton,  composed  of  a  round  heap  of  earthy  or  of  afsia- 
tity  of  stones  thrown  iogMier  in  a  round  form.  At  a  Teiy  earily  poiod, 
however,  of  their  history,  we  find  them  assodaiing  with  the  Bhang-tee,  or 
Supreme  Bemg,  a  multitude  of  tutdaiy  spirits  as  objecta  of  wenfaipi 
under  the  name  of  l^in,  or  Kooey-diin.  bk  sncoeedii^  periods  aioee  • 
multitude  of  superstitions ;  and  the  wind,  tho  rain,  the  thunder,  diseseeik 
&c.,  were  all,  in  like  manner,  pereonified,  and  addressed  as  dirinitioi, 
whHe  warriors,  emperors,  and  illustrious  men  became  demi-goda.  Ihe 
people  forgot  the  simple  worship  of  the  Shang-tee,  and  embraced  cTCfj 
new  invention  of  idolatry  with  the  utmost  avi^ty. 

The  most  ancient  of  tho  religious  sects  which  have  at  different  periods 
engrafted  their  superstitions  upon  the  primitive  theolo^cal  system  of 
China,  is  that  of  the  Tao-tse,  or  sons  of  immortals,  which  was 
TaoHfto**  founded  by  a  philosopher  named  Lao-kiun,  or  Lao-tse,  who  wis 
bom  in  the  province  of  Honan,  about  600  years  before  Christ, 
and  concerning  whose  birth  a  multitude  of  strange  stories  are  circulated 
among  his  countrymen.  His  followers,  named  Tao-tse,  therefore,  place 
the  supreme  duty  and  felicity  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
recommending  tlie  suppression  of  all  violent  desires  and  passions,  the 
utmost  moderation  in  every  pursuit  or  enjo3rment,  and  an  utter  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future.  ' 

This  sect  became  particularly  powerful  under  the  dynasty  of  Song ;  and 

one  of  the  emperors  of  that  race  carried  his  superstitious  reverence  lor  a 

celebrated  teacher  among  them  to  such  a  length,  as  to  command 

of  X«*8cc^.  ^'"^  *^  ^  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Shang-tee,  which  had 

hitherto  been  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being.     The  ssges 

of  the  nation  were  so  greatly  shocked  by  this  act  of  impiety,  that  they 

predicted  the  ruin  of  that  dynasty  as  fast  approaching ;  and  the  wiser 

part   of  the  learned  men  frequently  presented  strong  remonstrances  to 

different  emperors  against  the  patronage  which  was  b^towed  upon  these 

deceivers ;  but  the  sect  of  the  Tao-tse  continued  to  increase  in  power  and 

■^umbers,  under  the  protection  of  princes,  the  countenance' of  the  great, 

i  iho  credulity  of  the  people  ;  xiTvd\iK<a  \«r«»(sr«^\\A  ^^xXjodosc^^  voAveiifle 
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even  to  this  day,  in  spite  even  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  celebrated  Con- 
fucius to  introduce  more  enlightened  doctrines. 

Confucius,  or  Kong-foo-tse,  was  bom  550  years  before  Christ,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  chief  of  their  wise  men,  and  as  the  author 
^  -  .  of  their  whole  civil  constitution.  He  endeavoured  to  restore 
'  the  ancient  system,  and  to  improve  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, by  exhorting  them  to  obey  the  commands  of  Heaven,  to  love  their 
neighbours,  and  to  restrain  their  passions.  Some  of  his  philosophical 
fnrinciples  are,  that  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  anything  be  produced ; 
that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  that  the  cause 
or  principle  of  things  must  have  had  a  co-existence  with  the  things  them- 
selves ;  that  this  cause,  therefore,  must  also  be  eternal,  infinite,  and  inde- 
Bimctible ;  and  that  the  central  point  of  influence,  from  which  this  cause 
chiefly  acts,  is  the  blue  firmament  (tien),  whence  its  emanations  are  spread 
over  the  universe  ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  ascribe  to  the  Deity  any 
peraonal  existence,  or  represent  the  first  cause  under  any  distinct  image  : 
while  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements  are  considered  also  as  composing 
the  firmament,  or  tien,  as  the  immediate  agents  of  the  Deity,  and  as  the 
productive  powers  in  creation.  The  universe,  in  short,  according  to  this 
philosopher,  is  one  animated  system,  made  up  of  one  material  substance, 
and  of  one  spiritual  being,  of  which  every  living  thing  is  an  emanation, 
and  to  which,  when  separated  by  death  from  its  particular  material  part, 
every  living  thing  again  returns ;  hence  the  term  death  is  never  used  by 
fais  followers ;  but  they  say  of  a  person,  at  his  decease,  that  he  has 
returned  to  his  family.  Thus  he  taught  that  the  human  body  is  composed 
of  two  |»inciples, — the  one  light,  invisible,  and  ascending, — the  other 
gross,  palpable,  and  descending ;  that  the  separation  of  these  two  principles 
causes  the  death  of  human  beings ;  and  that,  at  this  period,  the  light  and 
spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  air,  while  the  gross  and  corporeal  matter 
fOnka  into  the  earth.  He  taught,  further,  that  the  spirits  of  those  who 
had  performed  their  duty  in  life  were  permitted  to  visit  their  ancient 
habitations,  and  such  places  as  might  be  appointed  for  receiving  the 
homage  of  their  descendants ;  that  they  have  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits  upon  their  posterity ;  that  it  was  thus  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  man  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  that  whosoever  neglected  this  duty  would  be  punished  after  death 
by  his  spirit  being  rendered  incapable  of  visiting  the  hall  of  his 
ancestors,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  his  descendants.  Besides  the 
performance  of  these  sacred  rites  to  the  memory  of  ancestors,  the  prin- 
cipal religious  worship  which  he  required  was,  that  the  prince,  in  the 
name  of  his  people,  should  present  offerings  to  the  tien,  particularly  at 
the  two  equinoxep,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  propitious  seed-time  and 
a  plentiful  harvest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Deity  is  always  best 
satisfied  when  men  perform  the  moral  duties  of  life,  which  he  comprised 
diiefly  in  these  two,  viz. — ^filial  piety  towards  parents,  and  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  With  these  tenets  was  naturally 
connected  a  belief  of  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of  tutelary  spirits  presiding 
over  fiunilies,  towns,  mountains,  and  other  places ;  and  while  the  system 
of  Confucius  was  little  better  than  atheism  in  tYiemm^  ol  VX\^  ^^^3»«^ 
it  becmme  a  source  ofgroes  idolatry  among  tiie  peopVe^'^^i^^  tiiov^^^tfjN* « 
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prehend  tbe  more  refined  notions,  but,  needing  some  vimble  object  npon 
which  to  fix  their  attention,  represented  the  tutelary  spirits  bj  images, 
and  worshipped  them  by  sacrifices.  Confucius  himself  was  much  addicted 
to  a  species  of  divination  or  fortune-telling,  and  says  ezpready  in  one  of 
his  works,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  future  events  before  they 
happen,  and  that  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  lots.   His  tenets,  in  ifaoit, 
instead  of  overcoming  the  old  errors,  gave  rise  to  new  superstitions ;  and 
the  chief  difference  between  the  proper  followers  of  Confucius  and  thow 
of  Lao-tse  is  this,  that  the  former  inculcate  the  duty  of  liTing  aoMmg 
men,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  them ;  while  the  latter  avoid  every  kind 
of  society  and  occupation,  and  lead  a  frugal,  retired  life,  as  their  only  felicity. 
During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ming-tee,  of  the  Han  dynasty,  a  new 
superstition  was  introduced  into  China,  whose  influence  is,  perhaps,  adll 
more  extensive  and  pernicious  in  that  country  than  any  of  those 
'  by  which  it  was  preceded.     One  of  the  Tao-tse  doctors  hid 
promised  to  a  brother  of  the  emperor's  that  he  would  open  to  him  a  com- 
munication with  the  spirits ;  and  this  superstitions  prince  having  heard 
of  a  spirit  in  Tien-tso,  or  Hindostan,  named  Fo,  or  Foe,  previuled  vpon 
the  emperor,  by  his  importunities,  to  send  an  embassy  for  tjiis  foreign 
divinity.     When  the  officer  who  was  entrusted  vrith  this  mission  arrived 
at  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  found  only  two  Sha-men,  or  priests  of 
Fo,  whom  he  carried  to  China,  with  some  of  their  canonical  books,  and 
several  images  of  the  idol  painted  on  linen.     The  followers  of  Fo  describe 
him  as  the  son  of  a  prince  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  India,  near  tbe  line ; 
and  affirm,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  he  stood  upright,  walked  seven 
steps  without  assistance,  and,  pointing  to  the  heavens  with  one  hand,  and 
to  the  earth  with  the  other,  cried  aloud,  ''  In  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
•  there  is  none  but  myself  who  deserves  to  bo  honoured."     At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  married  three  wives,  by  one  of  whom  he  had  a  soti,  named 
by  the  Chinese  Mohcoo-lo ;  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  abandoned  his 
house  and  family,  with  all  the  cares  of  life,  and  committed  himself  to  the 
care  of  four  philosophers,  >vith  whom  he  retired  to  a  vast  desert.     Being 
filled  with  the  divinity  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  metamorphosed  into 
the  Fo,  or  Pagod,  as  the  Indians  term  it,  and  immediately  thought  of 
establishing  his  doctrines  by  miracles,  which  attracted  numerous  disciples, 
and  spread  his  fame  over  every  part  of  India. 

AVhen  he  had  attained  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  perceived  from  his 
infirmities  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could  not  exempt  him  from  mortality, 
he  is  said  to  have  called  his  disciples  together,  and  to  have 
declared  to  them  that  hitherto  he  had  spoken  to  them  by 
figurative  expressions,  but  that  now  he  would  discover  his  real  sentiments, 
and  unveil  the  whole  mystery  of  his  wisdom ;  namely,  that  there  is  no 
other  principle  of  things  but  a  vacuum,  or  nothing  ;  that  from  this  nothing 
all  things  at  first  sprung  ;  that  to  nothing  they  shall  again  return ;  and 
that  thus  end  all  our  hopes  and  fears  at  once.  After  his  decease  a  mul- 
titude of  fables  were  propagated  concerning  him  by  his  followers ;  such  as, 
that  ho  was  still  alive,  and  had  been  born  8000  times,  appearing  succes- 
sively under  the  figure  of  an  ape,  a  lion,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,  &c.  His 
last  words  excited  much  dissension  among  his  disciples;  some  of  them 
resolving  to  adhere  to  lusori^naX  \.eivciU\  Q\\\«t^  ^Q\i\I\Ti^VAa  concluding 
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ailieistical  view  of  tbiDgs ;  and  a  third  class  attempting  to  reconcile  both 
sjrstems  together,  hy  making  a  distinction  between  the  external  and 
internal  doctrine.  The  internal  doctrine,  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  idol 
nre  exhorted  to  aspire,  is  a  system  of  the  most  absurd  atheism  ;  of  which 
some  of  the  principal  tenets  are,  that  nothing  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  things ;  that  all  beings  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  figure  and 
qualities;  that  the  supreme  happiness  of  man  consists  in  'acquiring  a 
resemblance  to  this  principle  of  nothing,  in  accustoming  himself  to  do 
nothing,  to  will  nothing,  to  feel  nothing,  to  desire  nothing ;  that  the  sum 
of  virtue  and  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  indolence  and  immobility — ^in 
the  cessation  of  bodily  motion,  the  suspension  of  all  mental  faculties,  the 
obliteration  of  all  feelings  and  desires  ;  that  when  men  have  attained  this 
divine  insensibility,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  vice,  rewards 
or  pnnishments, — ^providence  or  immortality,  no  changes,  transmigrations, 
or  fnturities  to  fear,  but  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  become  perfectly  like 
ihe  god  Fo.  The  external  doctrine  has  the  greatest  number  of  followers. 
It  teaches  a  great  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  a  state  of  rewards 
for  the  good,  and  of  punishment  for  the  wicked,  after  death,  in  places 
suited  to  the  spirits  of  each.  It  acknowledges  the  transmigration  of  the 
800I  through  different  bodies,  till  it  is  at  length  completely  purified  and 
prepared  to  be  united  to  the  Deity.  It  affirms  that  the  god  Fo  came 
upon  this  earth  to  expiate  men's  sins,  and  to  secure  them  a  happy 
regeneration  in  the  life  to  come.  Its  practical  injunctions  are  simply 
tliese  :  — To  pray  to  the  god  Fo,  and  to  provide  his  priests  with  temples 
and  other  necessaries,  that  by  their  penances  and  supplications  they  may 
procure  for  his  worshippers  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  and  to  observe 
five  precepts,  viz. — to  kill  no  living  creature — to  take  nothing  that 
belongs  to  another — to  commit  no  act  of  impurity — to  utter  no  falsehood 
— and  to  drink  no  wine.  The  practice  of  these  duties  is  enforced  by 
threatenings  of  future  punishment,  especially  of  transmigration  into  the 
bodies  of  dogs,  horses,  rats,  serpents,  &c.  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine 
a  multitude  of  idols  have  sprung  up  wherever  the  religion  of  Fo  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  temples  have  been  erected  to  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
of  every  description,  according  as  the  god  was  imagined  to  have  occupied 
any  of  their  bodies  in  the  course  of  bis  transmigration. 

Fo  is  supposed  to  have  lived  500  years  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras  ; 
and  from  his  followers  the  Grecian  sage  is  conjectured  to  have  learned  the 
p  .  p  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  when  he  travelled  in  India. 
The  worship  of  Fo  was  introduced  into  China  A.  D.  69,  and 
is  understood  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian 
Buddha^  from  the  evident  coincidences  between  the  history  and  worship  of 
the  two  divinities.  The  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos  was  the  son  of  Ma-ya^ 
and  one  of  his  names  is  Amita.  The  Fo  of  China  was  the  son  of  Moy-a, 
and  one  of  his  names  is  Om-e-to,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Japan,  Amida. 
The  Menshin,  or  guardian  spirit  of  the  door  in  China,  is  the  same  as  the 
Ganesa  of  Hindostan ;  and  in  both  countries,  his  figure,  or  at  least  the 
character  expressing  his  name,  is  painted  on  the  door  of  almost  every 
house.  The  Lui-shin,  or  spirit  of  thunder  of  the  Chinese,  repre^" 
under  the  figure  of  a  man  with  the  beak  and  talona  ot  vcv  ea.\^^\a^ 
Icn^  io  the  VisbDU  of  the  Hindoos,  wbo  \b  getvenWY  ^^x^^  ' 
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upon  an  eagle,  or  at  least  attended  bj  that  bird  ;  and  it  is  noticed  m  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  the  same  reason  is  assigned  bj  the  CSiineae  for 
giving  an  eagle''8  face  to  this  idol  which  Pliny  adduces  for  the  oonsecn- 
tion  of  that  bird  to  Jupiter,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  iostanoe  known  of  an 
eagle  having  been  killed  by  lightning.  So,  Hai-vang,  king  of  the  sea, 
represented  in  China  as  reposing  on  the  waves  with  a  fish  in  his  hand, 
corresponds  with  the  Hindoo  Yarana  riding  on  a  fish ;  and  the  Indian 
Ganga,  or  goddess  of  the  Ganges,  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  Shing- 
moo,  or  holy  mother,  of  the  Chinese. 

Between  the  followers  of  Lao-tse  and  of  Fo,  which  have  always  been 
the  two  prevailing  sects  in  China,  the  greatest  rivalship  and  enmity  liave 

Contests     constantly  subsisted,  which  frequently  extended  to  persecution 
between  the  and  bloodshed.     Whenever  the  court  or  principal  eunncb 
above  sects,    appeared  to  favour  the  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  the  more 
powerful  sect  at  the  time  commenced  hostilities  against  its  opponent 
These  contests,  however,  were  confined  to  the  priests  of  the  two  refigions ; 
and  the  people  either  remained  neutral,  or  took  no  active  part  in  the 
quaiTcl,  which  was  seldom  terminated  but  by  the  levelling  of  monasteries 
to  the  ground,  and  the  slaughter  of  some  thousands  of  priests  on  both 
sides.     Since  the  accession  of  the  Tartar  djmasty,  no  particular  preference 
or  distinction  has  been  shown  to  either  of  them ;  and  indeed,  except  that 
the  priests  of  Lama  are  paid  and  supported  by  the  Tartar  goycmment,  as 
a  pa^  of  the  imperial  establishment,  and  that  the  principal  Tartar  officers 
are  attached  to  their  tenets  (separated  from  the  absurdities  grafted  upon 
them  by  the  Tao-tse),  the  government  gives  no  particular  support  to  any 
religious  sect  whatever. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  1070,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Song,  several 
learned  men  applied  themselves  to  interpret  the  sacred  books  called  King ; 
Tlic  system  *°^  ^^°  ^^  thcui,  named  Shao-kang-tse,  distinguished  by  his 
of  Sliao-kang-  Superior  erudition,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  system.     He 
tse,  or  sect  of  taught  first  of  all,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  will 
t  ic    itciuti.     QQ^Q  ^^y  j^j^  end,  when  it  will  be  again  produced,  and  again 
destroyed,  in  endless  succession.     He  fixed  its  duration  at  129,600  years, 
which  he  divided  into  twelve  periods,  each  containing  10,800  years.     In 
the  first  of  these,  the  heavens  were  gradually  created  by  the  motion  which 
the  Tay-kee  impressed  upon  matter,  which  had  hitherto  remained  immov- 
able ;  in  the   second,  the  earth   was  produced  in  the  same   deliberate 
manner ;  in  the  third,  men  and  the  other  living  creatures  began  to  come 
into  existence ;  and  so  on  to  the  eleventh  period,  when  all  things  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  the  world  shall  return  into  the  state  of  chaos,  from  which 
it  shall  not  again  be  evolved  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  period.     About 
the  year  1400,  the  emperor  Yong-lo,  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  commanded 
several  learned  men  to  combine  the  principles  of  Shao-kang-tse  into  a 
system,  by  interpreting  the    books  of  Confucius  and  Meng-tse,  called 
King.     In  this  work  they  gave  the  name  of  Tay-kee  (or  great  height)  to 
the  cause  of  all  things,  although  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius  or  Meng-tse ;  but,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  former  philosopher,  they  profess  to  derive  those  tenets, 
that  Tay-kee  is  separated  from  the  imperfections  of  nature,  is  an  existing 
being,  and  tho  same  with  the  Vviiaxeiv,  W\^i  ^^x\.\\^  ^wl  the  five  elements  ; 
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hat  when  he  moves,  he  produc^  Yang,  that  is,  subtle  and  active  matter, 
nich  as  the  heavens,  fire,  daj — that  which  is  perfect  and  of  the  male  sex ; 
ihat  when  he  rests,  he  produces  Yin,  that  is,  gross  and  motionless  matter, 
inch  as  the  earth,  the  moon,  darkness — tliat  which  is  imperfect  and  of  the 
female  aez;  that  by  the  union  of  these  are  produced  eight  elements,  which, 
i>7  their  various  combinations,  form  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  nature 
)f  all  bodies,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  universe,  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of 
^e  earth,  &c.  From  these  and  similar  mysticisms,  the  partisans  of  Tay- 
kee  went  on  in  their  speculations,  till  they  ended  in  atheism,  by  excluding 
from  the  world  every  supernatural  cause,  and  admitting  only  an  inanimate 
virtue  or  energy  in  union  with  matter.  In  their  system  of  morals  they 
adopted  more  rational  principles;  directed  the  wise  man  to  make  the 
public  good  the  great  object  of  his  actions,  and  to  extinguish  his  passions, 
that  he  may  follow  the  light  of  reason ;  and  explained  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  princes  and  subjects,  of  parents  and  children,  of  husband  and 
wife. 

None  of  these  different  systems  can  be  said  to  bo  the  prevailing  creed 
in  China ;  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  can  be  found  existing  pure  and 
p,^^^^  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  have 
religion  of  the  no  decided  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject,  and  are  either 
Chinese.  complete  atheists,  or,  if  they  acknowledge  a  Suprenae  Being, 
utterly  ignorant  in  what  view  he  ought  to  be  regarded ;  while  they  all 
combine  with  their  peculiar  sentiments  the  multifarious  superstitions  of 
the  more  popular  sects.  Of  all  these  tolerated  and  established  religious 
persuasions  the  emperor  is  the  supreme  head ;  without  whose  permission 
not  one  of  them  can  enjoy  a  single  privilege  or  point  of  pre-eminence ; 
and  who  can  diminish  or  increase,  at  his  pleasure,  the  number  of  their 
respective  temples  and  priests. 

The  existing  worship  of  China,  then,  is  a  confused  mixture  of  supeMi- 
tions,  of  which  individuals  receive  and  observe  just  as  much  as  they  please ; 
and  those  parts  of  it  which  the  government  seems  to  uphold  may  be 
viewed  rather  as  political  than  religious  institutions.  The  emperors  reserve 
to  themselves  the  privilege  of  adoring  the  Tien,  but  they  equally  sacrifice 
to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  and  attach  themselves 
more  or  less  to  the  notions  of  the  Tao-tso  or  of  Fo.  While  the  reigning 
Tartar  family  acknowledge  more  particularly  the  faith  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
they  nevertheless  perform  the  established  sacred  rites  of  their  predecessors, 
and  rep^ur  to  the  festivals  which  the  calendar  prescribes.  And  while  the 
Literati  study  the  doctrine  of  the  King,  they  are  as  superstitious  as 
unbelieving,  and  are  found  with  others  in  the  temples  praying  to  the 
idols.* 

There  are  two  sorts  of  ceremonies  instituted  by  the  Chinese  in  com- 
memoration of  Confucius ;  one  of  which  consists  entirely  in  prostrating 
Honours     themsclves  and  striking  the  ground  nine  times  with   their 
paid  to  Con-  foreheads  before  a  certain  cartridge^  or  little  picture,  which  is 
fudus.  placed  on  a  table  encircled  with  lighted  wax  candles  and 

divers  incense  pots,  on  which  the  name  of  this  celebrated  philosopher 
stands  conspicuous  in  capitals.  In  former  times  they  paid  this  testimony 
of  their  respect  to  the  statue  of  Confucius  ;  but  their  emperors  perceiving 

^  *  New  Kdiuburgh  Encyc.  ;  art.  Chioa. 
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that  the  people  ran  blindly  into  idolatry,  and  beinjr  unvnlling  that  Con- 
facius  should  be  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  their  idols,  cauaed  thb 
cartridge  to  be  substituted,  in  all  their  schools,  in  the  room  of  the  statues 
of  the  philosopher.  The  mandarins  perform  this  ceremony  when  they 
take  possession  of  their  respectiye  po^ts,  and  the  bachelois  of  arts  wbea 
they  take  their  degrees.  The  goyemors  of  all  their  ciiiea,  and  all  the 
Literati,  are  obliged  once  in  fifteen  days  to  pay  these  public  bonoiin  to 
Confucius  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  regard  to  the  worship  piud  to  Confucius,  the  sect  of  the  laterrti 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Fo,  &c.,  in  which  the  Bonzes  only  are  the 

Honoura  of  P^^'^^^s  ^^^  sacrificators ;  but  among  the  Literati,  it  is  the 
tbe  sect  of  the  peculiar  province  of  the  mandarins,  viceroys,  and  even  tiie 
Literati.  emperor  himself,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Oonfaeiss 

and  their  ancestors.  What  may  be  properly  called  the  religions  veonibip 
of  Confucius,  consists  in  some  peculiar  t^imonies  of  their  VMieration,  and 
some  oblations  made  before  a  tablet  or  a  pyramid,  which  is  gilt  all  over, 
and  deposited  in  a  ceremonial  manner  on  an  altar.  On  thia^ tablet  is 
written  the  following  inscription  in  characters  of  gold :  ^Here  w  tks  ikrmii 
of  the  soul  of  our  mast  holy  and  most  iUuttrious  prime  minister  Canfuem, 
The  sacrifice  docs  not  consist  barely  in  devoting  to  his  service  bread,  wine, 
wax-tapers,  and  perfumes ;  for  they  present  him  frequently  vnth  a  sheep 
and  a  piece  of  taffety,  which  they  set  on  fire  in  commemoration  of  him. 
All  these  ceremonies  are  solemnised  in  an  edifice  consecrated  to  Confucius, 
not  as  an  academy  set  apart  for  the  examination  of  young  students,  ta 
their  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  no  business  of  that  nature 
being  there  transacted;  on  the  contrary,  censers,  candlesticks,  and  tables 
arc  placed  in  the  form  of  altars,  and,  in  short,  all  other  implements  and 
materials  proper  for  the  decoration  of  a  temple.  The  model  of  these 
chapels  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  temples  of  their  idols, 
and  the  name  which  they  give  them  in  the  Chinese  language  signifies  a 
temple. 

Their  most  solemn  sacrifice,  iu  commemoration  of  their  ancestors,  is 
celebrated  on  the   fourteenth  day  of  August.     "  This  ceremony,"  says 

Sa  fi  to  •^i^t^^G'^  Moralez,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  *'  was  per- 
thcir  auccators.  formed  in  a  temple,  over  the  door  of  which  were  written 
these  two  words,  Kia  Ch4u^  the  temple  of  the  forefathers^  &c. 
The  pavement  was  all  of  porcelain  clay  ;  the  temple  was  wainscoted  all 
round,  and  adorned  with  pillars,  &c.  There  were  three  porticoes,  front- 
ing different  ways,  and  beyond  tlieni  was  a  kind  of  a  yard.  There  were 
two  steps,  likewise,  to  go  up  to  the  temple.  Six  tables  had  been  prepared 
for  the  sacrifice,  on  which  were  set  meats  ready  dressed,  and  raw  flesh, 
with  fruits,  flowers,  and  perfumes,  which  were  burned  in  divers  little 
chafing-dishes. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  temple  were  the  inscriptions  of  their  ancestors 
artfully  disposed,  and  e^h  in  its  proper  niche.  The  images  of  their  grand- 
fathers were  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  walls.  In  the  yard,  several  carpets 
were  spread  on  the  ground,  upon  which  lay  large  heaps  of  papers,  cut  in 
the  shape  of  the  coin  of  their  country,  which  they  imagined  would  in  the 
other  world  bo  converted  into  real  money,  and,  passing  current  there,  serve 
to  redeem  the  souls  of  their  relations.     In  shorty  in  one  comer  of  the  yard 
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tbey  had  erected  a  large  tree,  the  hottom  of  which  was  surrounded  with 
brushwood,  or  chips,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  humed  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrifice,  in  order  that  the  souls  of  their  dead  might  be 
accommodated  with  sufficient  light. 

^  The  ficenttati,  who  assisted  at  this  sacrifice,  were  dressed  like  doctors 
on  a  solemn  festival.  One  of  them  officiated  as  priest,  two  others  as 
deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and  a  third  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Several 
other  doctors  performed  divers  other  ministerial  offices,  as  that  of  acolytes, 
&c.  Those  who  had  not  taken  their  doctor's  degree  appeared  in  their 
best  clothes,  all  regularly  ranged  and  divided  into  divers  choirs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  temple  on  each  side  of  the  doors.  The  sacrifice  began 
alter  the  following  manner : — As  soon  as  the  priest  was  seated,  with  his 
two  assistants  on  each  side  of  him,  upon  a  carpet  that  covered  the  entire 
middle  of  the  yard,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ordered  that, all  the  con- 
gregation should  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  prostrate  themselves  to 
tbe  ground ;  then  he  ordered  them  to  rise  again,  which  was  accordingly 
done  with  great  decency  and  order.  The  priest  and  his  attendants  with 
great  gravity  approached  the  place  of  the  inscriptions  and  images  of  their 
dead,  and  perfumed  them  with  frankincense.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies then  ordered  to  he  offered  up  the  tcine  of  hleenng  and  true  happi- 
ne$$.  At  the  same  time,  the  attendants  gave  the  wine  to  the  priest,  who 
took  up  the  chalice  vrith  both  his  hands,  elevated  it,  then  set  it  down 
again,  and  emptied  it.  The  priest  and  his  assistants  then  turned  their 
faces  towards  the  congregation.  He  who  officiated  as  deacon  pronounced, 
with  an  audible  voice,  all  the  benefits  and  indulgences  which  those  who 
were  present  might  expect  as  the  result  of  their  attendance.  Know  ye^ 
sajB  he,  thai  all  you  who  have  aeeiited  at  this  solemn  sacrifice  may  be  wry 
fceU  assured  of  receiving  some  particular  favours  from  your  deceased  ances- 
tors^ m  return  for  these  grai^^d  oblations^  which  you  have  in  this  public 
manner  now  made  unto  them.  You  shall  be  honoured  and  respected  by  all 
meny  live  to  a  good  old  age^  and  enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  this  life  can 
afford.  After  this  declaration,  they  set  nre  to  their  whole  store  of  paper- 
money,  and  so  the  sacrifice  concluded."  These  ceremonies,  it  must  be 
allowed,  bear  some  affinity  to  several  made  use  of  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics; but  we  shall,  in  this  instance,  merely  notice,  that  the  Chinese,  before 
they  go  into  the  temple  to  sacrifice  to  their  ancestors,  utter  three  dreadful 
groans,  as  if  they  were  just  expiring. 

The  whole  formulary  of  this  worship  is  set  down  in  the  Chinese  ritual, 
with  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  ought  to  be  made  to  their 
deceased  ancestors.  Nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  can  be  more 
efficacious,  and  have  a  more  prevailing  power,  than  these  acts  of  devotion. 
The  merits  of  the  dead,  according  to  them,  are  so  great,  that  they  may 
with  justice  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  Heaven  itself.  They 
imagine,  that  their  souls  sit  for  ever  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
Divine  Majesty. 

In  a  word,  it  is  on  the  due  performance  of  this  religious  worship  that 
the  Chinese  ground  all  their  expectations  of  future  happiness.     They 
flatter  themselves,  that  by  virtue  of  these  testimonies  of  their  venerat*'^** 
for  tbeir  ancestors,  they,  their  descendants,  shall  be  '^^qoorsm^  q1  Vqxcq 
•able  \^e8BingB, 
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Temples  are  also  built  in  all  the  cities  of  China,  in  commemoiaiion  o( 

the  first  five  emperors,  also  of  some  other,  illustrious  men,  and  their  pablie 

benefactors.     AVhen  their  emperors  die,  thej  are  immediately 

«°>P  ^  deified,  and  honoured  as  gods ;  for  it  is  pretended,  that  after 
their  decease  they  obtain  the  power  of  aiding  and  assisting  all  those  who 
make  their  supplications  to  them.  Altliough  they  do  not  admit  thai 
whilst  living  they  possess  that  power,  yet  have  they  their  picture  or  tablet 
in  their  temples,  on  which  is  written,  in  large  characters,  Mojf  tk$  Emperor 
of  China  live  many  thoutandi  of  yean.  They  sacrifice  and  bow  the  knee 
before  this  inscription. 

They  imagine  the  genius  called  Chin-hcan  to  be  the  guardian  deity  of 
tlicir  provinces,  cities,  and  courts  of  judicature ;  and  temples  are  effected 
to  his  honour  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  mandsrins, 
when  they  take  possession  of  any  importent  post,  are  obliged  in 
the  first  place  to  do  homage  to  the  Chin-hoan  of  that  peculiar  city  or 
province  which  is  committed  to  their  care,  and  to  take  a  formal  oath,  tktt 
they  vrill  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  consult  him 
about  the  most  effectual  means  to  perform  their  duty  with  success.  This 
homage  must  be  repeated  twice  a  year,  under  the  penalty  of  being  dis- 
carded in  case  of  their  neglect.  These  Chin-hoans  are  much  the  same  is 
guardian  angels  ;  but  the  Chinese  acknowledge  a  divinity  in  them  inferior 
to  that  of  the  first  principle,  although  they  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that 
formerly  they  were  men  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Chinese  pay  divine  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
ascribe  to  a  certain  Causay  not  only  the  government  of  the  lowest  part  of 

-^  . .  the  heavens,  but  likewise  the  power  of  life  and  death.  There  arc 
three  ministering  spirits,  who  are  subservient  to  him,  viz.,  Tan-^ 
quam^  Tsuiquam^  and  Teiquam,  The  first  sends  down  his  rain  to  refresh 
the  earth ;  the  second  is  their  Neptune,  or  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  last 
presides  over*  births,  is  the  director  of  all  their  rural  concerns^  and  their 
god  of  war.  The  goddess  Quonin  presides  over  all  their  household  affairs, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth.  They  represent  her  with  an  infant  on  each 
side  of  her  ;  one  of  them  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  having 
his  hands  closed  one  within  another.  Chang-ko  is  the  goddess  whom  the 
bachelors  of  the  sect  of  the  Literati  particularly  worship,  as  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  did  Minerva.  The  idol  or  deity  which  presides  over  mirth 
and  voluptuousness  is  called  Ninifo^  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  Xtn,  and 
worshipped  as  such  by  the  devotees,  though  he  presides  equally  over 
criminal  as  well  as  innocent  diversions.  They  have  also  a  spirit,  which  is 
the  grand  tutelar  genius  of  China,  that  presides  over  immortality,  and 
which  in  all  probability  is  uo  other  than  their  god  of  war,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  or  Kito,  whom  the  Chinese  soldiery  honour  as  their 
patron.  Finally,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Liu-cing,  whose  peculiar 
province,  however,  we  are  at  a  h)ss  to  determine ;  and  Iloaguam,  who 
presides  over  the  eyes. 

Puzza,  who  is  always  represented  sitting  on  a  flower  of  the  lotos,  or 

rather,  according  to  Kircher,  upon  a  tumsol,  is  called  by  him  the  Isis,  or 

Cybele  of  the  Chinese.     **  She  has  sixteen  hands,  every  one  of 

which  is  mysteriously  armed  with  knives,  swords,  halberts,  books, 

fruit,  plants,  wheels,  goblets,  v\aU"  &c.    TVvi  C\i\lovvDL^  ia  the  traditional 
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lufltorj  of  tins  deity,  as  given  by  the  Cliinese  Bonzes.  Three  nymphs  in 
the  days  of  yore  came  down  from  heaven  to  wash  themselves  in  a  river. 
They  had  scarcely  got  into  the  water  before  the  herb  called  Vencari 
appeared  on  one  of  their  garments,  with  its  coral  fruit  upon  it,  and  they 
could  not  imagine  whence  it  could  have  proceeded.  The  nymph  was 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  tasting  such  charming  fruit,  but  became 
pregnant  by  indulging  her  curiosity,  and  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  whom  she 
took  care  of  till  he  was  of  age,  then  left  him  to  piursue  the  dictates  of  his 
own  inclinations,  and  returned  to  heaven.  He  afterwards  became  a  great 
man,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  conqueror.  '^  The  learned  amongst  the  Chinese 
aacribe  to  Puzza  such  a  number  of  arms,"  says  Kircher,  ^^  in  all  probability 
to  insinuate  that  she  is  the  mother  of  all  the  gods  ;  and  she  is  seated  on  a 
flowOT  of  the  lotos,  surrounded  with  water,  to  denote,  that  as  this  herb  is 
always  in  the  water  and  swimming  on  its  surface,  so,  by  the  assistance  of 
this  element,  nature  contributes  towards  the  production  and  fruitfulncss  of 
all  things.** 

The  god,  idol,  or  genius,  known  by  the  name  of  Quante-^ong  was  the 
founder  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  inventor  of  several  of  their  arts,  and 

their  great  lawgiver.     He  introduced  the  custom  of  wearing 

decent  apparel  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  before  went  almost 
naked ;  he  brought  them  under  some  regulation  and  form  of  government, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  reside  in  towns,  &c.  Such  useful  and  extraor- 
dinary inventions  entitled  him  to  a  stature  larger  tlian  the  generality  of 
mankind ;  and  they  have  represented  him  accordingly  as  a  prodigiously 
strong  giant. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  their  dragons,  which  have  a  considerable  share 
in  the  superstitious  worship  of  the  Chinese.    The  arms  and  ensigns  of  the 

empire  are  composed  of  dragons.  The  Chinese  make  represen- 
Dj^j^  °    tations  of  them  upon  their  apparel,  books  and  linen,  and  in 

their  pictures.  Fohi,  the  inventor  of  sixty-four  several  sym- 
bols, first  established  this  superstitious  regard  for  dragons.  He  thought 
it  requisite,  with  a  view  only  of  giving  a  sanction  to  these  symbols,  by 
which  he  attempted  to  render  his  system  efficacious,  to  call  in  the  marvel- 
lous to  his  aid  and  assistance.  Fohi  accordingly  assured  the  populace, 
that  he  had  seen  these  symbols  upon  the  back  of  a  dragon,  that  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  him  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake.  '^  This  emperor,"  says  Father 
Martini,  ^^  rather  made  choice  of  the  dragon  than  any  other  creature 
whatsoever,  because  it  is  looked  upon  amongst  the  Chinese  as  the  most 
propitious  omen.  The  emperor  s  dragons  were  represented  with  five  talons 
to  each  foot.  If  any  other  person  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  this  animal 
as  a  83rmbo1,  he  was  charged  on  pain  of  death  to  represent  it  with  no  more 
than  four."  Whether  Fohi  was  the  first  that  inspired  them  with  this 
superstitious  regard  for  the  dragon,  or  whether  he  found  the  superstition 
previously  established,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  it  is  of  a  very  ancient 
standing  amongst  the  Chinese,  although  not  by  any  means  to  be  justified. 
The  Chinese  not  only  imagine  that  the  dragon  is  the  source  and  fountain 
from  whence  flows  all  the  good  that  ever  befals  them ;  but  that  it  is  he 
who  bestows  rain  and  fair  weather  upon  them  in  their  seasons ;  i^ 
who  tliunders  in  the  clouds,  and  rides  in  the  wVi\t\miid^.  '^Vv^siws.^ 
ofteanhiBg  with  indefatigablo  industry  and  vaat  ex^rks^c^  W\QN«a 
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enormous  beasi,  when  they  dig  their  sepulchieBy  is  owing  to  the  ooiNyit 
that  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  their  families  entirely  depends  upon  it. 

The  Bonzes  are  the  priests  of  the  Fohists ;  and  it  is  one  of  their  estab- 
lished tenets,  that  good  and  evil  are  not  blended  nor  huddled  together  in 
the  other  world,  but  that,  after  death,  rewards  are  prepind 

"^'^'  '  and  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and  punishments  for  the  wicked. 
Tlie  other  tenets  of  the  Bonzes  are, — make  chwity  your  habitual  pradioe; 
treat  us  with  reverence  and  respect ;  maintain  and  support  us  as  well  ti 
you  are  able  ;  erect  monasteries  and  temples  for  us,  tbi^  our  prayers  and 
voluntary  penances  may  deliver  you  from  those  punishments  which  your 
sins  have  deserved ;  bum  all  the  gilt  paper  and  silk  clothes  yon  can  pro- 
cure, for  in  the  other  world  they  will  be  converted  into  real  gold  and 
silver,  and  apparel,  and  will  be  faithfully  delivered  to  your  deoesced 
parents  for  their  sole  use  and  property.  Unless  you  comply  with 
these  injunctions,  you  will  be  cruelly  tormented  after  death,  and  be  subject 
to  an  endless  train  of  disagreeable  transmigrations.  You  shall  be  trios- 
formed  into  rats,  mice,  asses,  and  mules* 

Some  of  the  Chinese  monks  are  dressed  in  black,  and  have  their  chi4)eb 
like  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  other  Bonzes.     There  are  others,  likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  yellow 
from  head  to  foot,  and  furnished,  as  the  former,  with  a  large  chaplet 
These  two  colours  distinguish  the  two  different  orders  of  monks,  who  are 
sectaries  of  Lanzu.     These  monks,  like  those  of  the  Catholic  chuidi, 
always  go  abroad,  two  and  two  together.    The  Bouses,  according  to 
Father  le  Comte,  are  no  better  than  a  gang  of  dissolute,  idle  fellows, 
whom  indolence,  hunger,  and  ease,  prompt  to  herd  together,  and  live  upon 
the  charitable  contributions  of  well-disposed  persons.     All  their  aims  are 
to  excite  the  populace  to  commiserate  their  abject  condition.     Tlie  same 
f atlier  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  their  several  tricks  and  impostures. 
When  tlicy  find  the  common  arts  of  address  fail  them,  they  have  imme- 
diate rccourso  to  public  acts  of  penance,  which  are  always  looked  upon  as 
highly  meritorious  by  the  unthinking  populace,  and  effectually  move  their 
pity  and  compassion.  Of  this  gang  are  those  who  drag  heavy  chains  after 
them  thirty  feet  long,  and  go  from  door  to  door,  often  repeating,  in  a 
drawling,  C2»nting  tono,  ^^  It  is  by  these  austere  penances  that  we  make 
atonement  for  your  sins."     And  those,  likewise,  who  plant  themselves  in 
the  most  public  places  of  resort,  and  in  the  highways,  to  receive  the 
cliarity  of  those  who  pass  by  them,  knocking  their  heads  against  large 
flint  stones,  till  their  imposture  proves  successful.     Others  set  some  par- 
ticular drugs  on  fire  upon  their  heads,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
upon  them,  and  excite  their  compassion.     Those  likewise  may  very  justly 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  mendicant  devotees,  whose  heads  have 
been  wilfully  deformed  and  moulded,  on  purpose,  into  a  conical  form. 
They  appear  in  the  streets  and  highways  with  a  large  chaplet  about  their 
necks,  and  are  reckoned  by  the  vulgar  as  extraordinary  saints.   There  are 
other  monks,  however,  of  the  Mendicant  order,  who  beg  in  public,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  any  such  self-violence. 

Another  way  of  raising  contributions  for  the  Chinese  monks  is,  by  pre- 
vaihng  on  those  who  pass  by  to  write  their  names  in  a  kind  of  memoran- 
dum-book, which  one  of  them  offers  to  their  benefactors  for  that  purpose. 
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Amoogst  ihb  order  may  likewise  be  reckoned  those  yagabonds  who  amuse 
the  public  with  their  legerdemain.  There  are  some  of  them  who,  with 
undaunted  courage,  will  got  on  the  backs  of  tigers  tamed  for  that  purpose, 
and  ride  firom  town  to  town,  and  place  to  place,  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  those  savage  beasts,  though  they  are  neither  bridled 
nor  fettered.  These  impostors  have  always  a  large  retinue  of  mendicants, 
who  act  the  part  of  the  devotees  and  penitents,  and  who  bestow  on  each 
other  severe  blows  on  the  head,  by  way  of  devotion. 

Among  this  mendicant  crew  there  are  some  who  live  like  hermits, 
retired  in  rocks  and  caverns ;  for  whom  the  devotees  make  large  voluntary 
cMitributions,  and  consult  them,  as  they  would  an  oracle.  As  the  Chinese 
encourage  and  support  several  distinct  orders  of  these  pious  drones,  so  there 
are  various  kinds  of  discipline  observed  amongst  them.  Some  arc  collected 
into  a  society,  live  in  cloisters,  and  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  being  obliged  to 
abstain  firom  flesh,  fish,  wine,  and  women.  They  are  maintained  out  of 
the  annual  revenue  established  by  the  government  for  the  support  of  all 
convents  in  general,  and  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people. 
Some  of  these  monks  are,  however,  sufficiently  diligent  and  ingenious  to 
maintain  themselves  by  their  own  manual  operations ;  the  other  monks 
are  extracted  firom  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace,  who  in  their  infancy 
were  sold  for  slaves,  and  who  in  all  probability  constitute,  out  of  their 
despicable  body,  the  major  part  of  the  before-mentioned  vagabonds.  One 
peculiar  employment  of  the  Bonzes,  who  are  Fohists,  is  to  attend  and 
assist  at  all  funeral  solemnities ;  whilst  those  of  the  sect  of  Lanzu  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  exorcists,  pretend  to  find  out  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  to  foretel  all  future  events. 

There  are  four  several  orders  of  this  sect  of  Lanzu,  who  are  distinguished 
by  four  several  colours,  viz. — black,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  They  have  one 
principal,  or  general,  who  has  several  provincials,  subordinate  to,  and 
dependent  on  him  ;  and  they  live  upon  the  established  revenue,  and  the 
charity  of  the  devotees.  When  they  beg  about  the  streets  they  repeat 
some  peculiar  prayers,  which  the  devotees  pay  for  the  advantage  of,  viz., 
an  absolute  remission  of  all  their  sins.  These  priests  or  monks  are  assist- 
ants likewise  at  all  funeral  solemnities.  They  are  enjoined  not  to  marry 
during  the  time  they  keep  their  solemn  vow ;  but  by  way  of  recompense, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  abandoning  it,  whenever  they  think  it 
convenient. 

A  monk  who  is  found  guilty  of  fornication  during  the  time  of  his  vow, 
is  punished  most  severely.  They  bore  a  hole  in  his  neck  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  thrust  a  chain  through  the  wound,  of  about  sixty  feet  long ;  and  in 
that  deplorable  condition,  and  naked  as  he  was  bom,  lead  him  all  over 
the  dty,  till  he  has  collected  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the  solo 
service  of  the  convent  to  which  he  belongs.  Another  monk  who  follows 
him  lashes  him  severely,  whenever  he  offers  to  lay  hold  of  the  chain  to 
mitigate  his  pain. 

Independently  of  the  Bonzes,  there  are  some  nuns  who  make  a  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity.     These  female   devotees  have   their  heads  closely 
shaved,  but  their  number  is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  that 
monks.     The  latter  (at  least  such  among  them  ;ws  ac^  o\  W\^  ^ff^ 
are  obliged  to  let  their  beards  and  hair  grow.    TViq  laor^L^  ol  >dK 
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Lanzu,  or  Fo,  and  both  of  them,  in  all  probability,  assaine  the  power  of 
calling  down  tho  rain  at  pleasure,  and  are  obliged  to  perform  it  when 
required.  Dapper,  in  his  extracts  relating  to  China,  tells  us,  that  a  Bom 
who  undertakes  that  it  shall  rain,  is  threatened  liard  to  be  bastinadoed,  if 
he  fail  of  producing  rain  within  six  days. 

The  feast  of  the  Lanterns  is  the  most  remarkable  of  tho  Chinese  festivak 
Tliis  is  celebrated  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  ;  every  one  sets  out 
some  lantern  or  another,  but  of  various  prices,  according  as  their 
Feast  of   circumstances  will  best  admit ;  some  of  them  are  valued  at  ten 
thousand  crowns,  on  account  of  the  decorations  about  them,  and 
arc  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  a  kind  of  halls,  or 
spacious  apartments,  in  which  they  can  make  sumptuous  enicrtainmenta, 
take  their  rest,  receive  visits,  act  plays,  and  have  balls  and  assemblies. 
These  lanterns  arc  illuminated  with  an  infinite  number  of  wax  candles,  and 
surrounded  with  bonfires.  Tlie  Chinese  ascribe  the  rise  of  this  festival  to  an 
unhappy  misfortune  which  happened  in  the  family  of  a  certain  mandaria, 
whose  daughter,  as  she  was  walking  one  evening  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
fell  in  and  was  drowned.     The  disconsolate  father  ran  to  her  assistaaoe, 
attended  by  all  his  domestics.     In  order  to  find  her,  he  put  out  to  sea, 
with  a  vast  number  of  lanterns  along  with  him.     All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  followed  him  with  lighted  flambeaux.     Tho  whole  night  was 
spent  in  search  after  her,  but,  alas !  to  no  manner  of  purpose.     IRie  only 
consolation  the  mandarin  had,  was  to  find  himself  beloved,  and  that  his 
neighbours  were  officious  to  assist  him.     The  year  foDowibg,  on  tiie  same 
day  of  the  month,  bonfires  were  made  upon  the  river  side,  &c.    This 
ceremony  was  annually  observed ;  and  at  that  time  every  one  lighted  up 
lanterns,  till  by  degrees  it  grew  into  an  established  custom.     Others 
a'^cribc  tho  origin  of  this  Chinese  festival  to  an  extravagant  project  of  one 
of  their  emperors,  who  fonncrly  proposed  to  shut  himself  up  with  his  con- 
cul)inc9  in  a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  erected  on  purpose,  and  illumi- 
nated with  pompous  lanterns,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Chinese  history,  of  beholding  a  new  sky,  as  a  canopy  over  his 
head,  for  ever  illuminated,  always  calm  and  serene,  which  might  make 
him  forget  in  time  the  various  revolutions  of  the  old  world.    These  irregu- 
larities caused  an  insurrection  amongst  his  subjects,  who  demolished  his 
costly  and  magnificent  palace  ;  and  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
remembrance  of  his  shameful  conduct,  hung  out  the  lanterns  all  over  the 
town.     This  custom  was  annually  repeated,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
an  established  solemn  festival. 

Tiic  festival  of  agriculture,  the  establishment  of  which  is  ascribed  to  an 
emperor  who  flourished  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the 
nativity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  is  celebrated,  likewise,  with 
A'lTcuUur •  considerable  solemnity.  In  every  town  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  middle  of  Aquarius,  "  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates,  being  crowned  with  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  musi- 
cians, and  a  crowd  of  people  provided  with  lighted  flambeaux,  streamers 
and  colours,  marches  in  procession  out  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city. 
Several  persons  follow  him,  who  carry  on  levers  various  images  composed 
of  wood  and  pasteboard,  set  off"  and  embellished  with  silk  and  gold, 
rcj)rt»scnting  the   ancient    h\stoT\e^  tVv».t   viVa.!^    ici    a^culture.      The 
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trects  arc  hong  with  tapestry,  and  beautified  with  triumphal  arches, 
rhe  magbtrate  then  advances  to  the  east,  as  if  ho  were  going  to  meet  the 
lew  season,  when  a  kind  of  pageant  appears,  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  made 
>f  burnt  clay,  of  sucli  an  enormous  size,  that  forty  men  are  scarcely  able 
)o  carry  it ;  and  on  the  back  of  it  sits  a  beautiful  boy  alive,  who  represents 
the  genius  of  husbandry,  in  a  careless  dress,  with  one  leg  bare,  and  the 
other  covered  with  a  kind  of  buskin.  This  youth  never  ceases  from  lash- 
ing the  cow.  Two  peasants,  loaded  with  all  the  various  implements  made 
use  of  in  tillage,  march  immediately  after  him.  All  these  ceremonies  are 
emblematical.  The  incessant  lashes  which  the  youth  gives  the  cow, 
denote  the  constant  application  which  is  required  for  all  rural  labours ; 
his  haying  one  leg  bare,  the  other  buskined,  is  the  symbol  of  their  hurry 
and  diligence,  which  scarcely  affords  them  time  to  dress  themselves  before 
they  go  to  work.  As  soon  as  this  magistrate  is  arrived  with  his  pompous 
retinue  of  attendants  at  the  emperor  s  palace,  all  the  flowers,  and  other 
embellishments  with  which  the  monstrous  cow  is  dressed,  are  taken  off; 
after  that,  her  belly  is  opened,  from  whence  several  little  cows,  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  are  taken  out,  which  the  emperor  distributes 
amongst  his  ministers  of  state,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  care  which 
is  requisite  in  all  affairs  relating  to  husba\)dry,  and  to  admonish  his  sub- 
jects never  to  let  any  piece  of  ground  lie  fallow,  and  to  avoid  idleness, 
which  IS  the  inlet  to  all  misfortunes.  On  this  day  they  are  encouraged  to 
the  practice  of  industry,  by  the  royal  example  of  the  emperor  himself, 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  made  the  bread,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  for  the  service  of  their  sacrifices,  out  of  that  part  of  the 
harvest  which  he  had  gathered  in  with  his  own  hands. 

The  Chinese  celebrate  likewise  their  New-year's  Day  with  considerable 
pomp,  and  sumptuous  preparations.  At  that  time  tliere  is  a  perfect 
,  -^  cessation  from  all  manner  of  business  ;  the  posts  arc  stopped, 
-yew  8  y.  ^^^  ^^  their  courts  of  judicature  throughout  the  empire  are 
shut  up.  The  Chinese  call  these  vacations  the  shutting  up  their  seeds ^ 
because  at  that  time  they  lock  up  the  seals  which  belong  to  each  parti- 
cular court  in  a  strong-box  kept  for  that  purpose.  Everj'body  then  makes 
roerry,.and  partakes  of  the  general  joy.  As  the  Chinese  are  superstitious 
to  the  last  degree  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  particular  days,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  a  formal  choice  of  one  day  for  shutting  up  their  seals,  and 
another  for  opening  them  again.  The  mathematical  court,  the  members 
of  which  are  the  proper  intendants  of  their  lots,  and  choice  of  days,  settle 
and  determine  the  affair  of  their  seals,  some  considerable  time  before  their 
new  year  commences.  The  choice  and  determination  made  by  this  court 
arc  communicated  in  due  time  to  all  the  provinces  ;  so  that  this  peculiar 
ceremony  of  shutting  up  and  opening  the  seals  is  performed  on  the  very 
same  day  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  Chinese,  on  this  grand 
festival  of  their  new  year,  take  particular  care  to  bring  out  their  gods,  and 
plant  them  as  commodiously  as  may  be,  over  their  respective  doors. 
These  idols  are  called  their  Ported  Gods  ;  and  though  this  custom  be 
observed  indeed  for  the  most  part  on  all  their  festivals,  yet  it  is  more 
particularly  practised  at  this  season  than  at  any  other. 

The  pjrramidical  towers  have  always,  according  to  the  relations  of 
Father  Kircher,  Le  Comte,  Dapper,  and  several  other  historians,  some 
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pagod  adjacent  to  them;  for  wliich  reason  there  is  a  oommunicatioii 
between  the  celebrated  porcehiin  tower  and  the  edifice  which 

*^  "*  the  Chinese  have  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Temple  of 
Remembrance.  There  is  such  a  Yariety  of  these  temples,  that  they  an 
almost  innumerable.  The  Bonzes,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  stsmm 
reside  in  them,  and  live  either  on  the  settled  revenues  of  them,  or  on  nidi 
other  emoluments  as  their  art  and  industry  can  procure.  They  are  like- 
wiso  appointed  for  the  accommodation  of  travdlers ;  and  as  sndi,  bear  a 
very  near  affinity  to  the  Turkish  caravansaries.  The  inner  part  of  (he 
temple  is  embellished  with  several  images  and  idols ;  some  of  which  are 
their  real  deities  or  genii ;  and  others  only  symbols  or  hieroglyphics,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  The  walls  of  these  pagods  are  genefallj 
made  hollow,  and  full  of  little  niches,  for  the  more  convenient  sitaation  of 
their  idols,  which  arc  mostly  represented  in  basso  rilievo.  The  pagod  is 
illuminated  with  a  vast  variety  of  lamps,  which  bum  night  and  day  m 
honour  of  the  dead.  In  the  centre  stands  an  altar,  and  on  the  table 
belonging  to  it  an  idol  of  gigantic  size,  to  which  the  temple  is  peeoliarlj 
devoted.  This  monstrous  idol  has  several  others  of  a  more  moderate  nze, 
who  stand  round  him,  in  the  quality  of  guards.  In  general,  a  hoUow 
bamboo,  which  is  both  long  and  thick,  and  encloses  several  lesser  ones,  on 
w^hich  are  written  divers  predictions  in  Chinese  characters^  is  placed  before 
the  principal  idol.  Censers,  in  which  incense  is  for  ever  burning,  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  At  the  firont  of  it  is  a  wooden  bowl, 
for  no  other  use  but  to  receive  their  oblations.  The  altar  is  painted  all 
over  with  a  beautiful  red,  which  colour  is  appropriated  to  those  things 
only  which  are  sacred. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  pagods  that  the  emperor  himself  offers  up  his  sacrifices 
with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence.  No  procession  that  is  ever 
made  in  Europe  is  more  grand  and  solemn  than  this  public 
the  *EmiHjror  *^^  ^^  ^^^®  emperor  s  devotion.  Four-and- twenty  trumpeters, 
dressed  with  large  golden  rings,  or  hoops;  four-and-twenty 
drummers ;  four-and-twenty  officers,  with  varnished  or  gilt  staves ;  one 
hundred  soldiers,  with  rich  and  magnificent  halberts ;  a  hundred  mace- 
bearers,  and  two  principal  officers,  march  before  him.  This  kind  of  van- 
guard is  followed  by  four  hundred  lantern-bearers,  four  hundred  link-men, 
two  hundred  lance-bearers,  adorned  with  large  locks  of  silk ;  four-and- 
twenty  standards,  on  which  are  painted  tha  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  fifty- 
six  other  signs,  which  represent  the  celestial  constellations.  After  them 
two  hundred  large  gilt  fans  are  carried,  embellished  with  the  figures  of 
dragons,  and  other  liNnng  creatures ;  four-and-twenty  large  magnificent 
umbrellas ;  and  after  them  his  imperial  majesty's  buffi^t,  supported  by  his 
gentlemen-officers — the  whole  furniture  of  which  is  solid  gold. 

At  the  close  of  this  pompous  march  the  emperor  himself  appears  on 
horseback,  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  appare),  surrounded  with  ten 
white  sumpter-horses,  whose  trappings  are  all  embellished  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  attended  by  a  hundred  guards,  and  several  pages  of 
honour.  An  umbrella  is  held  over  the  head  of  the  emperor,  which 
secures  him  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  is  embellished  with 
all  the  costly  curiosities  that  the  most  lively  imagination  can  possibly 
devise.     Several  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins  of  the  first  order,  and 
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oliber  penons  of  the  highest  quality  and  distinction,  dressed  in  their  robes 
of  state,  follow  his  imperial  mi^esty.  After  them  march  fiye  hundred 
young  noblemen,  attended  by  a  thousand  footmen;  thirty-six  porters, 
bearing  on  their  dioulders  an  open  chair,  like  a  triumphal  car ;  a  hundred 
aad  twenty  oihec  porters,  bearing  a  covered  chair ;  four  chariots,  some 
drawn  by  elephants,  and  others  by  horses.  Each  chair  and  chariot  is 
attended  by  fifty  servants,  all  richly  dressed ;  and  all  the  elephants,  as 
well  as  the  horses,  are  caparisoned  with  the  most  magnificent  housings. 

The  whole  procession  is  closed  by  two  thousand  mandarins,  and  two 
^ousand  military  officers.  As  there  is  no  variation  in  this  pompous 
solemnity,  and  as  every  one  is  fully  apprised  that  the  ceremony  will  always 
be  celebrated  in  the  same  pompous  manner,  the  emperor  is  at  no  extrava- 
gant expense  to  support  the  grandeur  of  it;  so  that  whenever  he  is 
disposed  to  perform  hxa  public  sacrifices,  his  subjects  in  general  are  always 
ready  to  attend  him. 

Independently  of  the  juggling  empjrics  who  impose  almanacks,  calen- 
dars, and  other  little  books  upon  the  devotees  and  good  old  women,  as 
.  .  infallible  guides  for  their  future  conduct,  there  are  others  who 
treat  of  divination  by  numbers,  circles,  and  figures,  by  palm- 
istry, dreams,  and  physiognomy.  Some  of  these  vagabonds  pretend  to 
insect  the  female  sex  how  to  have  children  soon,  and  with  success. 
Others  profess  to  sell  the  wind,  as  it  is  practised  in  the  north  of  Sweden, 
&c.  These  last^mentioned  quacks  hunt  alwajB  in  couples.  One  of  them, 
with  a  very  grave  and  demure  countenance,  carries  on  his  right  shoulder  a 
bag,  in  which  his  airy  commodity  is  inclosed,  out  of  which  he  delivers,  at 
the  price  agreed  on,  such  a  quantity  as  the  credulous  purchaser  imagines 
he  i^all  have  occaaon  for.  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  hammer,  with 
which  he  strikes  the  ground  in  a  formal  manner,  in  order,  as  he  pretends, 
to  make  the  genius  or  spirit  of  the  wind  ascend,  who,  if  you  give  credit 
to  their  assertions,  rides  conspicuously  in  the  air  in  a  human  shape,  borne 
on  the  wings  of  some  bird  of  note. 

The  ceremony,  as  it  is  instituted  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  ritual, 
for  the  conjuration  or  raising  up  of  spirits,  consists  in  pouring  a  certain 
.  quantity  of  wine  on  the  figure  of  a  man  composed  of  straw, 

of  ^riti.  ^^^  nothing  can  be  more  whimsical  than  the  manner  iu  which 
they  consult  their  domestic  idols.  They  take  two  little  sticks, 
on  one  side  flat  and  on  the  other  round,  and  tie  ^em  fast  together  with 
thread ;  and  having  made  their  humble  supplications  to  the  idol,  with  all 
imaginable  fervency  and  devotion,  they  throw  the  sticks  down  before  it 
with  a  full  assurance  that  their  petitions  will  be  graciously  heard  and 
answered.  If  they  accidentally  fall  on  the  flat  side,  they  can  expostulate 
with  their  god :  however,  they  proceed  to  cast  the  lots  a  second  time ; 
and  if  on  this  repetition  they  prove  as  unsuccessful  as  before,  they  resent 
theur  ill-treatment,  and  proceed  firom  words  to  blows.  Notwithstanding 
an  this,  ihey  are  seldom  discouraged,  but  cast  their  lots  over  and  over 
again,  till  at  last  they  prove  propitious.  Sometimes  they  throw  these  little 
slides  into  a  pot,  and  after  they  have  drawn  them  out,  consult  some  book 
of  conjuration,  to  know  whether  their  lots  be  fortunate  or  unfo 

There  are  other  divinations  of  the  Chinese,  which  oonsoai 
inquiry  into  the  motion  of  tortoises,  the  flight  asiduoSa^  oi  vi 
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birds,  the  Tarions  crieB  or  tcraiids  of  betsta,  their  aooidMrtal  leiiooaakn  m 
a  morning,  &c.  SeToral  who  profen  ihemtelTM  adepts  in  theae  aapv- 
slitioua  practioea  rende  in  adlitary  dena  and  glooiny  oaTema.  TkN 
people,  howoTer,  do  not  make  prognoatioationa  their  aole  atodj  nl 
emplojrment,  for  they  are  very  aeridnooa  in  tbrir  aeaieh  yfter  the  pUow- 
pher'a  atone,  in  the  oompoaition  ot  phntrea,  and  other  aecrcia  eynl^ 
pemioioua. 

The  Chinese,  when  they  are  detennined  to  many,  haTe  not  the  Ebvif 

to  oonanlt  their  own  indinaiiona.     They  axe  obliged  to  dedaere  ti«r 

intention  to  their  relational  or  to  aome  old  women,  whonikait 

Marriage.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ezpreaaion  may  be  allowed)  to  be  mat*- 

makera,  and  who  are  well  paid  for  their  deeeitfiil  oAoea.  Hie  weUof* 
day  haymg  arriTed,  the  bride  is  earned  in  a  ciiuur  of  atate,  pceeedad  % 
several  mnsiciana,  and  followed  by  the  bridegroom  and  aeraril  ralaiMBfc 
The  bride  brings  no  other  portion  than  her  wedding-gaiment%  with  aosM 
other  cbthes,  and  a  few  hooadiold.  gooda.  The  bridegroom  attendshtf 
to  his  own  door.  He  opens  the  ohanr  of  atatOi  in  whUi  befbie  aba  wis 
closely  shut  np,and  oonduoting  her  into  •  private  apartmenti  reeomnMinih 
her  to  the  eare  of  aeveral  ladm  invited  to  the  wedding,  iriio  apend  As 
whole  day  together  in  feaating,  and  other  innooent  amnaemenia^  whilst  tiis 
bridegroom  follows  the  same  example  amongst  his  mab  frienda  and* 
acquaintanoe. 

Genial  infimna  ns,  that  the  yonng  ladiea  reeeive  their  povtiona  firom 
their  fatnre  hnsbanda,  one  part  of  whidi  ia  paid  down,  on  the  eaeciitkw 
of  the  marriage  artides,  and  the  other  a  Ihtle  befeva  the  irapliala  aie 
aolemnised.  The  bridegroom,  moreover,.in  addition  to  thia  dowiy,  makaa 
several  valuable  preaenta  of  silks,  frmta,  wine,  fto.,  to  the  relationa  ct  hia 
mistress.  The  intended  bride  and  bridegroom  never  see  each  other  till 
their  nuptials,  which  are  always  carried  on  by  match-makers,  and  are  folly 
concluded  on  both  sides,  so  that  nothing  remains  to  complete  them  but  the 
wedding  ceremony.  When  that  is  over,  the  bridegroom,  after  several 
particular  ceremonies,  presents  a  wild  duck  to  hia  fother-in-law,  whose 
servants  carry  it  directly  to  the  bride,  as  a  further  pledge  and  testimony 
of  the  bridegroom's  love  and  affection.  After  this,  both  parties  are 
introduced  into  each  other's  company  for  the  first  time :  a  long  tluck  veil, 
however,  even  then  conceals  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  bride  firom  the 
eyes  of  the  bridegroom.  ^'  They  salute  each  other,  and  on  their  knees, 
with  reverence,  adore  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  spirits.  After  this, 
the  bride^s  father  gives  an  elegant  entertainment  at  his  own  house  ;  the 
bride  then  unveils  her  face,  salutes  her  husband,  who  examines  all  bar 
features  with  the  utmost  attention.  She  waits  with  fear  and  impatience 
to  know  the  result  of  his  accurate  survey,  and  endeavours  to  read  in  his 
eyes  the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  her.  He  salutes  her  in  his  turn  ;  and 
after  the  bride  has  kneeled  down  four  times  before  him,  and  he  twioe 
before  his  bride,  they  both  sit  down  together  at  table.  Meanwhile,  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom  gives  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  hia  frienda 
and  relations,  in  another  room;  and  the  bride's  mother,  in  the  same 
manner,  entertains  her  female  relations,  and  the  wives  of  her  hnaband^a 
friends,  in  her  own  apartment.  After  these  repasts  are  over,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  conducted  into  their  bedchamber,  withont  the  fSonner 
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80  mulsh  as  haviDg  seen  her  husband's  father  or  his  mother.  But  the  day 
followmg  she  pays  them  a  visit,  in  a  very  formal  and  ceremonious  manner, 
when  another  public  entertainment  is  prepared,  at  which  she  takes  upon 
henelf  the  office  of  entertaining  the  guests.  She  waits  upon  her  mother- 
hiT-law  at  table,. and  eats  her  leavings,  as  a  testimony  that  she  is  no 
sinuiger,  bnt  one  of  the  fiunily ;  for  it  is  a  constant  custom  amongst  them 
never  to  oScTy  even  to  the  servants  of  strangers,  the  fragments  which  are 
teken  from  their  own  table. 

^  The  solemnization  of  their  nuptials  is  always  preceded  by  three  d&yn* 
mourning,  during  which  they  abstain  from  all  manner  of  gay  amusements. 
The  reason  on  which  this  custom  is  grounded  is,  that  the  Chinese  look 
vpon  the  marriage  of  their  children  as  an  image  or  representation  of  their 
own  death,  because  at  such  time  they  become  their  successors,  as  it  were, 
beforehand.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  father  never  congratulate 
him  on  this  occasion ;  and  in  case  they  make  him  any  presents,  they  never 
take  the  least  notice  of  the  intended  nuptiaLs." 

The  Chinese  in  their  mourning  lay  aside  yellow  and  blue,  which  in 
their  opinion  are  gay  colours,  and  dress  themselves  only  in  white,  a  colour 
_  destined  by  them  to  express  their  sorrow  from  the  earliest 

*^  times.  No  one,  from  the  prince  to  the  meanest  mechanic,  ever 
deviates  from  this  establidied  custom.  In  general  they  wear  girdles  made 
of  hemp.  Their  mourning  for  all  their  relations  is  of  longer  or  shorter 
dmation,  according  to  proximity  of  blood. 

As  soon  as  ever  a  person  has  expired,  some  relation  or  friend  immedi- 
ately takes  his  coat,  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  turning  his  face 
towards  the  north,  calls  as  loudly  as  possible  upon  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
three  times  successively.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
and  the  mid  region  of  the  air.  After  which,  he  folds  the  coat  up,  and 
tome  his  face  towards  the  south ;  then  he  unfolds  the  coat  again,  and 
spreads  it  over  the  deceased,  there  to  remain  three  days  untouched,  in 
expectation  that  his  soul  will  resume  its  former  state.  The  same  ceremony 
is  observed  out  of  their  cities,  for  a  person  who  has  unfortunately  been 
kiUed. 

When  a  Chinese  dies,  an  altar  is  immediately  erected  in  some  particular 
room  in  the  house,  which  in  general  is  hung  with  mourning.  An  image 
or  representation  of  the  deceased  is  kid  upon  the  altar,  with  all  the 
decmrations  before  mentioned,  and  the  corpse  behind  it  in  a  coffin.  All 
who  approach  it,  to  testify  their  concern,  or  pay  their  compliments  of 
condolence,  bow  the  knee  four  times  before  the  image,  and  prostrate 
themselves  to  the  very  ground  :  but  before  these  genuflexions,  they  make 
their  oblations  of  perfumes.  The  children  of  the  deceased,  if  there  be  any 
who  survive  him,  stand  dressed  in  mourning  close  by  the  coffin  ;  and  his 
wives  and  relations  weep  aloud,  with  the  female  mourners  who  are  hired, 
behind  a  curtain  which  conceals  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  ritual,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  is  laid  in 
the  cofBn,  there  must  be  as  much  com,  rice,  silver,  and  gold  put  into  his 
mouth  as  his  circumstances  will  admit  of.  They  put,  likewise,  a  quantity 
of  naib,  and  several  scissors  tied  up  in  purses,  and  laid  at  each  comer  of 
the  coffin,  that  he  may  cut  them  as  occasion  shall  re<yux«. 

The  dmjron  which  the  funeral  is  to  be  fio\emm»e^s3\V>ck^  Tf^a^cA 
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friends  meet  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  mouniiiig,  who, 
together  with  the  priests,  form  the  funeral  prooesoon,  which  is  attended 
with  the  images  or  pictures  of  men,  women,  elephants,  tigers,  &o.,  all 
destined  to  he  humed  for  the  henefit  of  the  pvty  deceased.  The  priests, 
and  those  who  are  hired  to  read  prayers  or  make  a  fdneial  panegyric  o?er 
the  graye,  hring  up  the  rear.  Several  persons  march  in  the  front,  with 
hrazen  censers  of  a  considerable  siie  on  tiirir  shoulders.  The  children  of 
the  deceased  march  directly  after  the  corpse,  on  foot,  leaning  upon  sticks, 
which  is  an  expression  —  at  least,  an  external  one — of  sorrow  snd 

concern. 

After  the  children  come  the  wives  and  the  more  distant  relations  of  tiM 
deceased,  in  a  close  litter.  A  great  variety  of  ceremonies  attend  tUi 
procesfflon ;  but  we  shall  only  take  notice,  that  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
sound  of  tymbals,  drums,  flutes,  and  other  insfarumoital  music.  As  aoon 
as  the  coffin  has  advanced  about  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  a  conmdersUe 
quantity  of  red  sand  is  thrown  upon  it. 

Each  family  has  a  sepulchre  belonging  to  it,  which  is  erected  on  sqbm 
little  hill,  or  place  adjacent,  embellish^  with  figures  and  other  daooratioBi, 
like  those  at  the  procesrion.  Epitaphs  and  otiier  inscriptions  are  also  in 
use  among  them. 


SEC.  IX.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONI]^  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THB  JAPANBBK. 

Thb  most  prevalent  religious  sects  in  Japan  are  those  ci  SkUa  sod 
Budido.  That  of  Sinto,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  though  its  adherents 
are  now  least  numerous,  \b  conceived  to  have  mginated  frcsi 
ntVji^oiM  3ii[)yioiii|u;i  emigrants,  and  to  htfve  been  originally  very  simple 
and  pure  in  its  tenets.  Its  followers  acknowledge  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  inhabits  the  highest  heavens,  and  who  is  far  too  great  to  require 
their  worship ;  but  they  admit  a  multitude  of  inferior  divinities,  who 
exercise  dominion  over  the  earth,  water,  air,  &c.,  and  have  great  power  in 
promoting  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  human  race.  They  have  some 
conception  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  believe  that  a  happy  abode 
immediately  \inder  heaven  is  assigned  to  the  spirits  of  the  virtuous,  while 
those  of  the  wicked  shall  be  doomed  to  wander  to  and  frx>  under  the  firma- 
ment. Their  practical  precepts  are  directed  to  inculcate  a  virtuous  life, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign.  They  abstain  from  animal 
food,  and  are  reluctant  to  shed  innocent  blood,  or  even  to  touch  a  dead 
body.  Their  churches  contain  no  visible  idols,  nor  any  representation  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  but  sometimes  a  small  image  is  kept  in  a  box,  to 
represent  some  inferior  deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  temple  is  frequently  placed  a  large  mirror,  made  of  well- 
pohshed  cast  metal,  which  is  designed  to  represent  to  the  worriiippers,  that 
in  like  manner  as  their  personal  blemishes  are  therein  displayed,  so  are 
their  secret  evil  thoughts  exposed  to  the  all-searching  eyes  of  the  immortal 
gods.  The  worshippers  approach  these  temples  with  great  devotion  of 
mauner,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cloudiness  d  person 
and  appareL  Advancing  reverently  to  the  mirror,  they  bow  themselves 
to  the  ground,  prefer  their  prayers,  present  their  offerings,  and  then 
repair  to  their  amusomcnta.     The  Kubo  ^rofoaaes  himself  to  belong 
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to  ibis  sect,  and  is  bound  to  make  a  visit  annually  in  person,  or  by  an 
ambassador,  to  one  of  their  temples,  to  perform  his  devotion  and  present 

gifte. 

Budsdo's  doctrine  was  brought  originally  from  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  is  considered  the  same  with  that  of  Buddha  in  Hindostan.     Passing 

^^  firom  China  into  Japan,  it  became  blended  with  that  of  Sinto,  and 
Budado.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  monstrous  mixture  of  superstition.  Its  peculiar 
tenets  are,  that  the  souls  of  men  and  of  beasts  are  equally  im- 
mortal, and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  condemned  to  undergo  punish- 
ment and  purification,  by  passing  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
animals.  There  are  many  other  sects,  very  opposite  in  their  tenets  and 
observances ;  but  they  are  said  to  live  together  in  great  harmony,  or 
rather  to  share  in  all  their  mutual  superstitions.  The  Dairi,  or  eccle- 
siastical savereign,  seems  to  be  the  general  head  of  all  these  different  sects, 
and  appoints  the  principal  priests  throughout  the  country.  Every  sect 
has  its  respective  church  and  peculiar  idols,  which  are  commonly  remark- 
able for  their  uncouth  and  hideous  form.  Thunberg  mentions  one  colossal 
wooden  image  which  measures  ten  3rards  across  the  shoulders,  and  affords 
room  for  six  men  to  sit  upon  its  wrist.  The  inferior  divinities  are  innu- 
merable, as  almost  eyery  trade  has  its  tutelar  god;  and  in  one  temple  not 
less  than  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  are  said  to 
be  ranged  around  the  supreme  deity.  The  temples  are  commonly  built  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  on  the  most  elevated  and  suitable  spots,  to  which 
are  frequently  attached  beautiful  avenues  of  cypress  trees,  with  handsome 
gates.  The  idols  are  usually  exhibited  upon  an  altar,  surrounded  with 
flowers,  ineense,  and  other  decorations.  They  are  filled  with  the  lower  or 
aecula^  priests,  who  attend  to  keep  them  clean,  to  light  the  lamps  and 
fires,  to  present  the  flowers  and  incense,  and  to  admit  worshippers  at  all 
times  of  the  day.  Even  strangers  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  sometimes  to 
lodge  in  the  temples.  To  some  of  the  more  noted  churches  it  is  common  to 
perform  pilgrimages,  especially  to  the  temples  of  Tsie,  the  most  ancient  in 
the  empire,  and  almost  completely  decayed  with  age,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  its  ruins.  Its  sole  ornaments  are  a  mirror,  denot- 
ing that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  slips  of  white 
paper  hung  round  the  walls,  to  signify  that  nothing  but  what  is  pure 
riiould  approach  his  presence.  To  this  place  the  emperor  must  send  an 
ambassador  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  and  every  individual  must 
make  a  visit  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Such  a  pilgrimage, 
besides  its  merit,  is  rewarded  with  an  indulgence  or  remission  of  sins  for 
a  whole  year.  There  are  also  in  Japan  orders  of  monks  or  nuns ;  one  of 
which  consists  of  blind  persons,  a  kind  of  beggars  dispersed  over  the 
empire;  and  another,  called  monks  of  the  mountain,  are  a  species  of 
fortune-tellers  and  quack-doctors,  who  are  bound  to  live  on  roots  and 
herbs,  to  practise  constant  ablutions,  and  to  traverse  deserts  and  moun- 
tains once  in  a  year.  There  are  likewise  several  philosophical  sects  in  the 
country,  who  disclaim  all  external  worship ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  adopts  the  tenets  of  the  Chinese  Confucius,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  principles  the  ancient  school  of  Epicurus.  Its  followers  acl 
ledge  a  kind  of  anima  mundi^  but  limit  the  e^nateneeot  toaxl  V^^^^^ 
Jife;  and  inculcate  the  general  practice  of  vVtt\ic>WV.  ti>\Qv«^% 
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applftad,  the  commitrion  of  miicide.     AUnoii  inmiodiaieljr  alUr  tlie  &- 
coTery  of  Japan  bj  the  Portngaeie,  the  Christaan  nligioii  was  iatrodwed 
into  the  country  by  the  Jesuit  miBsionaries  in  the  year  1649,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress,  that  sereial  pnnoes  of  the  empire  wen  soon  mked 
among  its  conyerts;  and  about  the  year  1582,  a  pubBe  embassy  was  seat 
from  the  Japanese  court  with  letters  and  Talsable  preeents  to  the  Bunaa 
pontiff.    But  the  Portuguese,  who  had  settled  in  great  numben  in  J^mb, 
intoxicated  by  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  the  sooeesa  of  ihnr 
religion,  becune  so  obnoxious  to  the  natives  by  thrir  aTaricioos  and 
domineering  conduct,  that  the  representations  of  the  heathen  prieita 
became  at  kngth  sufficiently  powerful  to  procure  a  prohibition  frm  tk 
emperor  against  the  new  religion,  which  threatened  to  oTertnm  all  Ae 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  A  fiolmit  persecution  was  eommeneed 
against  the  Christians,  of  whom  twenty  thoniAmd  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  in  the  year  1590.     Still  did  the  number  of  proselytes  con- 
tinue to  increase ;  and  in  the  years  1591  and  1592,  twelve  thousand  wen 
converted  and  baptized.     One  of  the  emperors,  named  Kubo  Side  Jon, 
with  his  whole  court  and  army,  embraced  the  Christian  name ;  and  had 
the  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  country  acted  with  ordinary  pmdenee  aad 
gentleness,  their  cause  must  have  triumphed ;  but  the  insdenoe  of  some 
of  their  prelates,  to  some  princes  of  the  blood,  became  so  insupportable,  that 
a  new  persecution  arose  in  the  year  1596,  which  was  carried  on  without 
intermission  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and  ended  in  the  year  1838  with 
the  total  extermination  of  the  Christians,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  country.   The  Japanese  government,  oonsidering  the 
unwarrantable  conduct  of  these  settlers  to  be  inseparable  from  thmr 
principles  as  Christians,  have  persevered  in  the  enforcement  ^i  the  most 
efficacious  measures  to  prevent  their  re-introduction  into  the  country ;  and 
in  order  to  detect  any  concealed  adiierents  to  these  proscribed  sentiments, 
all  persons  are  required  to  prove  their  freedom  frt)m  such  heresy,  by 
publicly  trampling,  at  the  festival  of  the  new  year,  upon  the  images  of  tlra 
Catholic  saints. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  two  prevalent  religious  sects 
in  Japan,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  more  particalarly  some  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets  and  practices. 

If  the  Japanese  have  any  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 

state,  they  perfectly  extinguish  it,  both  by  their  conduct  and  their  sjrstem. 

Their  most  refined  conceptions  amount  to  no  more  than  this, 

Puniilmcnts.  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^'  ^^^  ^^  Separation  frt>m  the  body,  vrings  her 
way  towards  Takamans-ferra, — ^that  is,  high  and  sub-celestial 
fields,  which  lie,  in  their  opinion,  beneath  the  three-and-thirtieth  heaven. 
The  souls  of  the  virtuous  are  admitted  in  a  moment  into  those  realms 
of  bliss ;  but  those  of  the  vicious  are  refused  admittance,  and  obliged 
to  wander  about  in  a  disconsolate  manner  for  a  long  time,  to  make 
atonement  for  their  sins.  As  to  their  notion  of  hell,  KsBmpfer  assures  us, 
that  the  Sintoists  acknowledge  no  other  than  the  torment  of  wandering 
like  vagabonds  around  those  sub-celestial  fields,  nor  any  other  devil  than 
the  detestable  fox,  whom  they  conjure  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  for 
a  great  number  of  the  Japanese  look  upon  that  animal  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  ^tobi^.    TVi^  <^\ovLfi  name  which  their 
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priests  give  to  iiutt  creatare  is  much  the  same  with  our  denomination  of 
the  foal  fiend. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  morals  of  the  Sintoists.  They  who  are  of 
sect  maintain,  that  in  order  to  draw  down  the  benediction  of  the 
M  nl'tr  ^^  npon  their  souls  in  the  life  to  come,  but  more  particularly 
in  this,  they  must  take  indefatigable  pains  to  keep  their  souls 
unspotted  and  undefiled,  religiously  abstain  from  eyerything  that  may 
possibly  pollute  them  or  their  bodies — strictly  observe  all  festivals  and 
other  days  set  apart  for  the  service  and  worship  of  the  gods,  and  make 
▼olnntary  pilgrimages  to  the  province  of  Isie.  This  part  of  their  empire 
18  looked  upon  by  their  devotees  as  their  Holy  Land,  because  lianagi- 
MikottOf  and  his  wife  Isanami^  who  are  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  these 
islanders,  sojourned  there  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Tensio-dainn^ 
who  was  the  first  of  the  race  of  their  terrestrial  gods,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  Isanagi,  sojourned  likewise  in  this  very  province.  They  who  carry 
iheir  devotion  to  the  highest  pitch  add  penance  and  humiliation  to  these 
four  precepts  of  Sintoism. 

Purity  of  soul,  according  to  these  Sintoists,  consists  in  a  strict  obedience 
to  the  diictates  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  reason ;  in  an  utter  abhorrence 
.  of  what  those  dictates  respectively  prohibit ;  in  the  exact  observ- 
of  £kralf  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  loLYffi  of  the  realm,  and  the  commands  of  their  prince  ; 
and  in  the  abstinence  from  every  action  that  is  inconsistent  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  But  Sintoism,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
Teoommends  to  its  admirers  an  external  purity,  to  which  its  devotees  are 
inviolably  attached, — as  devotees,  indeed,  in  all  religions  generally  are. 
This  external  purity  consists  in  not  defiling  themselves  with  blood,  in 
abstaining  from  all  manner  of  flesh,  and  taking  particular  care  not  to 
toQch  the  dead. 

The  observance  of  solemn  festivals,  and  of  those  days,  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  is  the  third  article  of  Sintoism.  At  those 
times  the  devotees  are  obliged  to  visit  their  pagods,  unless 
of  PV»ii?il^  they  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  impurity,  or  their  minds  be 
ruffled  and  discomposed  by  any  inordinate  passions.  But 
before  they  presume  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  their  gods,  even  before 
they  depart  from  their  houses,  in  order  to  go  to  the  temple,  thoy  first 
purify  and  wash  themselves,  then  dress  vrith  propriety  and  neatness; 
and,  above  all,  take  particular  care  to  put  on  their  kamisino,  which  is  a 
ceremonial  habit,  and  undoubtedly  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  their  religious  worship.  They  go  to  the  temple  with  an  air  of  gravity 
and  sedateness ;  and  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  outward  court,  there  is  a 
large  conservatory  of  water,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  wash  their  hands 
before  they  proceed  any  further.  After  this  ablution,  they  approach  the 
temple  with  downcast  eyes  and  an  air  of  contrition ;  then  they  present 
themselves  before  a  window,  in  which  stands  a  large  looking-glass,  which 
is  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  who  sees  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
at  one  view,  as  in  a  glass.  He  knows  all  the  secrets,  all  the  thoughts,  of 
his  adorers.  This  is  the  illustration  which  the  Japanese  give  of  this  look- 
ing-glass. The  Sintoists  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  bow  down  the*' 
before  this  window ;  and  after  having  remained  a  few  momeuti 
hnmhle  postiuv,  ^liey  hit  up  their  heads,  and  aa  iSiie^  «Si^  V2qssc 
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turn  iheir  eyes  with  oonaiderable  hmniliij  towards  thesnerad^innnv 
After  this,  they  pat  some  pieces  of  nlrer  through  a  lattice  into JBe  temple, 
or  the  chiffity-box,  which  stands  dose  bj  the  ktter.  This  is  an  oUatioQ 
to  the  godsy  or  rather  an  alms  to  thdr  priest.  After  they  hsTe  made  thn 
firee-¥^  offering,  they  ring  a  beU  three  times,  as  a  testimony  of  their  lom 
and  affection  for  the  gods,  who,  as  they  imagine,  take  gieat  delight  in  sod 
agreeable  sounds. 

The  Sintoists  look  on  pilgrimage  as  the  fomrtii  importBiit  arliolB  of  tiwir 
religion.  Kaompfer  takes  notice  el  three  kinds  <tf  it,  amongst  iriiiditiiet 
Pilgrimage  "*»^®  *»  ^^  ^  Tsie,  is,  properiy  speakmg;  the  only  one  peei- 
to  Um  or  liar  to  ^toism.  That  of  Isie  is  called  Sem^  wUbfa  signiin 
Tsie. .  t]ie  devotion  of  ascending  w  going  np  to  the  tem]^  TIm  teB]ib 
of  Isie  bears  the  name  of  Dai^iMgu  ;  that  is  to  say,  ike  TmtipU  ^At^im 
God,  The  fabric  is  composed  of  wood,  and  coTered  with  straw.  Thej 
take  peculiar  care  to  preserve  it  in  its  native  simjdioity,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  abject  state  and  condition  of  their  ancestors,  ■mmps  partieih 
larly  those  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  empire.  There  is  nothiig 
remarkable  in  this  temple,  excepting  a  large  braaen  looking-glasa^  corionly 
pohshed,  and  several  pieces  of  w^ite  paper,  cut  alter  the  Chinese  Mnon, 
which  hang  upon  the  walls.  This  white  paper  is  a  symbol  of  thai  poverty 
of  spirit  which  the  Deity  requires  of  all  tiiose  who  pay  their  adomtioiis  to 
him,  as  also  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  The  temple  is  soROiinded  with 
a  hundred  littie  chapels,  erected  in  honour  of  some  of  the  inSsriear  deities; 
these  are  only  small  edifices,  in  the  form  of  temples ;  for  they  are  so  kw, 
that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  upright  in  any  of  them ;  every  ehapei, 
however,  has  its  peculiar  priest.  Near  to  this  temple  of  Dai^imfffif  and 
the  chapels  which  surround  it,  is  established  a  religious  order,  the  memhen 
of  which  assume  the  title  and  quality  of  the  ministers  and  messengers  of 
the  gods,  who9e  proper  proviuce  it  is  to  accommodate  with  convenient 
lodgings  all  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  that  sacred  place. 

The  true  Sintoists  are  obliged  once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  lives, 
to  perform  the  Sanga.  The  priests,  at  such  terms,  present  every  devout 
pilgrim  with  an  Ofaray^  which  is  a  kind  of  certificate,  or  an  absolution, 
entitling  him  to  appear  before  the  gods.  Those  who  through  age, 
weakness,  or  their  necessary  avocations,  cannot  personally  perform  tiie 
Sanga,  must  at  least  be  provided  with  one  of  these  Ofarays  of  Isie. 

The  Sanga  may  be  performed  by  deputation ;  and  the  grandees  of 
Japan,  and  the  tributary  kings  of  the  monarchy,  perform  it  all  by  proxy. 
The  emperor  discharges  himself  of  this  duty  by  sending  ambassadon 
annually  to  the  paged  of  Isie.  As  to  those  who  undertake  this  pilgrim- 
age themselves,  if  their  circumstances  be  but  indifferent,  they  go  on 
foot,  and  the  poorer  sort  beg  the  whole  of  the  way  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistence. The  majority  of  them  carry  a  staff  in  their  hand,  and  wear  at 
their  girdles  a  small  bucket,  which  serves  them  not  only  to  drink  out  o( 
but  to  store  up  the  charitable  presents  which  are  firom  time  to  time 
bestowed  upon  them.  They  wear  likewise  hats  made  of  reeds,  the  brims 
of  which  being  very  broad,  serve  them  to  write  their  names  upon,  and 
the  particular  places  of  their  nativity,  or  usual  residence,  that  in  case  of 
death,  or  any  other  unforeseen  mbfortune,  they  may  be  known  and 
chaUeoged  by  their  friends  and  Telatlona.    The  devotees,  on  their  rotum 
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from  this  pilgrimage,  wear  oTcr  their  common  dress  a  little  white  Test- 
menty  without  sleeyes,  on  which  their  names  are  emhroidered  both  before 
snd  behind. 

•  As  soon  as  these  pilgrims  set  out  for  the  Sanga,  their  friends  who  staj 
mi  home  hang  up  a  cord  at  their  doors,  and  twist  white  paper  all  round 
about  it,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  keep  those  people  from  the  house  who 
are  actually  in  Ima — that  is,  in  the  highest  degree  of  pollution.  Should 
wsBj  person  in  this  Inm  unliappilj  enter  the  house,  he  would  thereby 
expose  tbe  poor  pilgrim  to  a  thousand  dreadful  calamities  and  perplexing 
dreams.  Signals  of  the  same  nature  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  seyeral 
of  their  pagods :  mdi  prudent  precautions,  however,  are  not  sufficient  of 
ihemselves  to  crown  the  pilgrim's  dcYotion  with  success ;  for  he  is  required, 
during  his  whole  journey,  to  live  as  free  as  possible  from  all  manner  of 
impurity. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  arrives  at  Isie,  he  makes  a  visit  directly  to  the 
priest,  to  whom  he  is  either  recommended,  or  of  whom  he  has  himself 
made  choice  for  his  ghostly  father,  and  with  him  he  lodges  all  the  time 
he  resides  at  Ime ;  and  if  he  have  not  money  of  his  own  sufficient  to  repay 
lum  for  his  trouble,  he  pays  him  out  of  the  charitable  collections  he  makes 
ti  the  place.  The  most  zealous  devotees  begin  their  pious  course  with 
Tisiiing  the  two  temples  near  that  of  Tongu,  or  Ten-sio-dai-sin,  and  take 
the  little  chapels  which  surround  them  in  their  way.  After  tliis  visita- 
tion they  repair  to  a  cave,  which  they  call  the  country,  or  region  of  the 
heaTens,  bemuse  Ten-sio-dai-sin,  having  also  retired  into  it,  deprived  the 
son  and  the  stars  of  all  thdr  radiant  lustre,  and  spread  darkness  over  the 
fiioe  of  the  whole  earth,  to  demonstrate  that  he  alone  was  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  source  of  light.  Not  far  from  this  cave  a  chapel  is  situate, 
in  which  is  to  be  seen  a  Caint,  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  cow.  The  term 
Cand  signifies  a  representation,  or  rather  an  emblem  of  the  sun.  The 
pilgrim  performs  his  devotions  in  this  chapel,  after  he  has  said  his  prayers 
in  the  cave  of  Ten-sio-dai-sin.  His  devotions  conclude  with  his  charitable 
contributions  to  the  priests  of  these  sacred  places.  After  this  he  is  con- 
ducted to  the  temple  of  Ten-sio-dai-sin,  to  whom  the  pilgrim  opens  all  the 
secrets  of  his  heart.  Although  his  preceding  acts  are  indeed  very  meri- 
torious, yet  they  are  but  the  introduction  to  the  true  devotion  which  is 
due  to  Ten-sio-dai-sin,  who  seems  to  be  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  disfigured  by  the  fictions  which  the  priests  have  extracted  from  their 
legends.  At  last,  when  the  devotee  is  ready  to  return,  the  priest  makes 
him  a  present  of  an  Ofaray,  which  has  been  already  cursorily  mentioned. 
This  O&ray  is  a  little  wooden  box,  not  perfectly  square,  being  somewhat 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  This  box  is  full  of  little  sticks,  amongst  which 
some  of  tliem  are  wrapped  up  in  white  paper— a  sjrmbol,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  of  the  purity  of  the  heart.  On  one  side  of  the  box  the 
words  Dai-Sinffu  are  written,  in  large  characters ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
name  of  the  officiating  priest,  with  the  additional  title  or  epithet  of  Taiju^ 
^-that  is,  the  Meaenger  of  the  Gods,  The  pilgrim  having  received  this 
little  treasore,  with  dl  the  testimonies  of  the  profoundest  veneration  and 
respect,  hangs  it  generally  on  the  fore  flap  of  his  hat,  so  that  the  O^ 
falls  just  before  his  forehead :  on  the  hind  flap  he  fasteua  «cglqO\«i 
box,  or  a  htHe  straw,  aa  it  were,  by  way  of  \MAaxice.    t\\«  "^tnsi 
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give,  and  the  deyoteei  who  raoeive  thk  Ofiusj,  Moribe  iemii  CKteoriif- 
nary  Tirtues  to  ii»  but  iRnih  quite  diffinvntTiewB.  AllitaiapgnuiteilfHf 
litiesy  indeed,  are  loet  within  the  oompaaB  of  a  year;  bat»  howtftr, ilii 
still  preserved  in  high  esteem,  and  fixed  by  aome  upon  a  tablet  in  tUr 
best  parlour,  and  by  others  over  the  street-door,  undnr  a  pent-houas  nnii 
on  purpose.  The  O&rays  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  are  aoadestd^ 
found  in  the  streets  and  highways,  are  always  ooocealed  within  the  traak 
of  some  hollow  tree.  The  priests  earry  on  an  advantagsooa  tnffio  witt 
these  O&rays,  especially  on  New-yeax^s  Day,  that  bdng  one  of  their 
most  solemn  festivals,  at  which  time  they  understand  well  how  to  mib 
their  market  to  advantage,  and  to  soothe  the  good  hnmonr  in  whioh  tl» 
common  people  generally  are  at  that  remarkaUe  season.* 

According  to  the  advocates  of  the  religion  of  Bodado,  its  finmds^ 
Budhu^  or  as  Ksdmpfer  calls  him,  Siaka,  was  the  son  <tf  one  of  the  kiap 

of  Ceylon.    When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  not 
Budliu!^^  only  abandoned  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  worid,bnt  afao 

his  wife  and  only  son,  to  become  the  disdple  of  a  odebntri 
anchoret.  Under  this  great  master  he  made  a  very  cooddeiaUe  prograi 
in  the  state  of  contemplation ;  and  the  more  efiectually  to  wean  Us 
thoughts  from  all  external  objects,  he  habituated  himself  to  sit  in  sodi  a 
posture  as,  according  to  the  disciples  of  Biaka,  engages  the  mind  so  intea- 
tively,  that  a  man  thereby  descends,  as  it  were,  into  himseiU^  and  is  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  ideas.  Siaka's  posture  was  as  follows : — ^He  Mt 
with  his  legs  across  directly  under  him,  and  his  hands  laid  one  ofsr 
another,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tip  of  his  thumbs  met  close  togsllHr. 
It  was  in  this  situation  that. the  divine  truths  were  revealed  to  this  eaAa- 
siast ;  that  ho  penetrated  into  the  most  hidden  mysteries  of  religion,  and 
discovered  the  existence  both  of  heaven  and  of  hell ;  that  he  entertained 
an  adequate  idea  of  tho  state  of  souls  after  their  separation  firom  the  bodies 
which  they  animated,  and  all  their  various  transmigrations  ;  that  he  wis 
fully  apprised  of  their  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life ;  together 
with  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods,  and  their  divine  providence.  Sec,  On 
this  revelation  he  grounded  his  system,  and  in  process  of  time  G<mfirmed 
his  disciples  in  the  steadfast  belief  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Siaka  is,  that  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts  are  equally 
immortal,  and  of  one  and  the  same  substance ;  all  the  difierenoe  consisting 

in  the  bodies  which  they  respectively  animate.  As  soon  as  the 
of  Skka  ^  soul   is  Separated  from  the  body,  it  enters  immediately  into  a 

state  of  happiness  or  misery,  there  to  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
according  to  its  deportment  whilst  united  to  the  body.  This  state  of  bliss 
is  called  by  a  name  which  signifies,  the  seat  of  everlasting  happiness ;  and 
although  there  be  different  degrees  of  pleasure  in  this  para^Use,  and  idl  are 
rewarded  in  proportion  only  to  their  respective  merits,  yet  every  inhabit- 
ant is  so  fully  contented,  that  he  esteems  himself  more  happy  than  his 
neighbour,  and  his  utmost  ambition  extends  no  farther  than  to  enjoy  to 
all  eternity  that  share  of  happiness  which  he  already  possesses.  Amidas 
is  the  sovereign  lord  and  absolute  ruler  of  this  paradise ;  he  is  the  pro- 
tector of  all  human  souls,  the  father  and  god  of  all  those  who  are  inade 
partakers  of  the  delights  of  this  paradise :  he,  in  shoict,  is  the  mediator 
and  saviour  of  mankind.     It  is  througli  his  intercession  that  sonb  obtain 
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a  remkaon  of  their  rins^  and  are  accounted  worthy  of  eternal  life.  To  live 
uprightly,  and  to  obserre  strictly  all  the  commandments  of  Siaka,  are  the 
two  fundamental  points  which  are  capable  of  rendering  them  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  Amidas. 

As  there  are  degrees  of  pleasure  in  paradise,  so  there  are  degrees,  like- 
wise, of  pain  in  hell.  Jemma  is  the  judge  of  the  wicked,  and  the  grim 
monarch  of  this  place  of  torments.  Ho  beholds  in  a  large 
HeU^  looking-glass  all  the  most  secret  transactions  of  mankind ;  he  is, 
nevertheless,  almost  inexorable :  but  if  the  priests  make  inter- 
to  Amidas  for  the  sinner,  and  the  relations  of  the  deceased  contri- 
bute by  their  liberal  oblations  towards  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  the 
prieats,  Amidas  solicits  this  stem  judge  in  such  prevailing  terms,  that  he 
not  only  mitigates  the  pains  of  the  transgressor,  but  frequently  discbarges 
him,  and  sends  him  into  the  world  again,  before  the  term  allotted  for  his 
dhastisement  be  fully  expired. 

After  the  souls  of  men  have  made  an  atonement  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
by  undergoing  those  torments  which  Jemma  thinks  fit  to  inflict  upon 
them,  they  return  into  this  world,  and  animate  the  bodies  of  such  unclean 
beasts  as  are  most  suitable  to  the  vicious  inclinations  that  led  them  astray 
in  their  former  state :  as  for  instance,  one  takes  up  her  residence  in  a 
toad,  another  in  a  serpent,  &c.  From  these  impure  animals  they  trans- 
migrate into  others  not  so  odious  and  contemptible,  and  so  insensibly 
return  in  process  of  time  to  human  bodies ;  in  which,  if  they  behave  after 
the  same  profligate  manner  as  they  did  before,  they  expose  themselves 
after  death  to  new  and  inexpressible  torments. 

After  the  death  of  Siaka,  two  of  his  favourite  disciples  made  a  collection 
of  his  maxims,  and  all  hb  manuscripts,  which  were  written  with  his  own 
.  .i^  .  hand  on  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree.  The  whole  was  contained 
*  in  one  volume,  which  the  Japanese,  by  way  of  eminence,  call 
Xto— that  is.  The  Book,  They  call  it  likewise  Toke-kio — ^that  is,  The 
Book  of  Fine  FUntere.  The  two  compilers  of  Siaka's  manuscripts  were 
honoured  with  deification.  They  are  generally  placed  in  the  temples  of 
thdr  master ;  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left. 

The  gods  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  their  temples  amount 
to  many  thousands.  Within  these  temples  there  are  generally  no  idols ; 
^.  but  their  squares  and  highways  are  always  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  some  idol,  which  is  erected  there  either  with  a  view  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  devotion  in  the  souls  of  travellers,  or  with  an  intent 
only  to  support  and  protect  the  place.  Idols  are  erected  likewise  near 
their  bridges,  and  surround  their  temples,  chapels,  and  convents.  The 
people  purchase  either  the  pictures  or  images  of  these  idols.  The  former 
are  in  general  drawn  on  a  sheet,  or  half  a  sheet  of  paper.  They  are 
pasted  like  bills  or  advertisements,  upon  the  gates  of  their  cities,  and  other 
public  buildings,  or  on  posts  at  the  comers  of  their  bridges  and  streets. 
The  people,  however,  are  not  obliged,  as  they  pass  by,  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, nor  to  bow  the  knee  before  them.  They  have  generally,  likewise, 
an  image  of  their  domestic  and  tutelar  gods  before  the  doors  of  tf^-^- 
houses.  Giwon  is  the  particular  idol  which  is  most  commonly  rcpre 
by  these  images.  They  call  him,  likewise,  God-m-ten-oo  ;  >\v^\\\«siik 
ficatioD  of  which  is,  The  Prince  of  the  Hea'ccM  uUK  the  kcoA  «1 
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The  Japanese  ascribe  to  him  the  power  of  proieotiiig  them  from  all 
of  distempers ;  parttcidaily  the  small-pozy  and  freni  other  cisnrifas  ind- 
dental  to  mankind.  Others,  still  more  saperstitionSi  or-Mther  man 
whimsical  and  extraTagant,  imagine  that  they  shall  alwaja  be  healtbj 
and  happjT,  ]»ovided  the  doors  of  thdr  apartments  be  decorated  with  tlie 
monstrous  figure  of  a  sayage  of  Jesso,  who  is  haiiy  all  over,  and  aimei 
with  a  cntlaM,  which  he  holds  in  both  hands,  and  with  whicli,  aooofdisg 
to  their  notion,  he  denies  admittance  to  aU  caaoalties  and  distempen 
whatsoever.  Sometimes  the  door  is  seonred  hy  the  moostnms  head  of 
some  devil,  or  the  tremendous  figure  of  a  dragon*  Sometimes  thejr  eoo-  - 
tent  themselves  with  adorning  the  door,  in  the  manner  of  a  festoon,  intb 
the  boughs  of  some  particular  trees,  or  with  the  plant  caUed  Kver-noii 
In  short,  they  frequentiy  place  thdr  Ofarays  over  the  doors  of  tiieir 
apartments  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  throughout  the  whole  a  gmt 
conformity  exists  between  the  amulets  of  the  ancients  and  the  taKwws 
of  the  Arabians. 

Amidas,  whom  travellers  sometimes  call  Omyto,  is  the  god  and  guar- 
dian of  souls,  who  preserves  them,  and  saves  them  firom  those  paniahmenli 
A  dai  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  iniquities  they  have  deserved.  He  is 
represented  upon  an  altar,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  with  seren 
heads,  which  are  hieroglyphics  of  seven  thousand  ages,  each  bead  repre- 
senting one  thousand.  Amidas  is  represented  with  a  dog^s  head,  instead 
of  a  human  face ;  he  holds  in  his  hands  a  gold  ring,  or  ciide,  whidi  he 
bites.  This  may  be  said  to  bear  a  very  near  aflSnity^  to  the  Egyptian 
circle,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  time.  At  least  it  demen* 
strates  that  this  god  is  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  revolution  of  ages,  or  rather 
of  eternity  itself.  Amidas  is  generally  represented  as  dresaed  in  a  very 
rich  robe,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and  as  he  is  con- 
sidered the  protector  of  their  soala,  and  their  saviour,  is  revered  after  a 
very  singular  manner,  by  some  particular  devotees,  who  voluntarily  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  honour  to  this  idol,  and  drown  themselves  in  his 
presence.  This  ceremony  consists  principally  in  embarking  in  a  pretty 
little  boat,  which  is  in  general  gilt,  and  sidomed  with  several  silkeo 
streamers ;  the  devotee  having  previously  tied  a  considerable  number  of 
stones  to  his  neck,  waist,  and  legs.  The  destined  victim,  however,  first 
takes  a  dance,  and  frisks  about  to  the  sound  of  gongums,  and  other  instm- 
mental  music  ;  after  which  he  throws  himself  headlong  into  the  river.  On 
this  solemn  occasion  he  is  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  his  firiends  and 
relations,  and  several  Bonzes.  This  voluntary  catastrophe  is  preceded  bjr 
an  intimate  converse  for  two  days  between  him  and  his  god. 

That  Amidas  is  in  their  opinion  the  Supreme  Being,  is  undeniably 
evident  from  the  description  which  his  disciples  give  of  him ;  for  they  say 
he  is  an  invisible,  incorporeal,  and  immutable  substance,  distinct  from  all 
the  elements;  that  he  existed  before  Nature,  and  is  the  fountain  and 
foundation  of  all  good,  without  beginning  or  end ;  in  short,  that  he  created 
the  universe,  and  is  infinite  and  immense.  They  likewise  add,  that  he 
governs  the  universe  without  the  least  trouble  or  care ;  by  which  they 
must  either  mean  an  absolute  order,  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  estab- 
lished from  the  beginning,  by  virtue  of  which  all  things  are  disposed  in 
sucli  a  manner  that  Nature  uidis^ii^dbVA^  qW}^  \t»  \  ^t  «Un\>ly^  that  the 
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pkx>yideiice  of  .God  f^verns  eyerythiDg  he  has  created,  according  to  his 
own  good  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  least  trouble.  However  that 
■imy  be,  if  they  acknowledge  that  Amidas  governs  the  universe,  they 
own,  by  consequence,  his  providence.  Besides  the  temples  and  altars 
wbidi  are  erected  to  bis  honour  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Japan,  a 
great  number  of  convents  are  consecrated  to  him,  in  which  several  monks 
and  nuns  reside,  who  are  for  ever  destined  to  a  single  state  on  pain  of 
death. 

Canon,  called  by  some  travellers  the  son  of  Amidas,  presides  over  the 
waters  and  the  fish.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This 
^^  idol,  according  to  the  representation  of  him,  has  four  arms,  like 
his  father ;  is  swallowed  up  by  a  fish  as  far  as  his  middle,  and  is 
Clowned  with  flowers.  He  has  a  scep^  in  one  hand,  a  flower  in  another, 
and  a  ring  in  the  third ;  the  fourth  is  closed,  and  the  arm  extended. 
Opposite  him  is  the  figure  of  an  humble  devotee,  one  half  of  whose  body 
lies  concealed  within  a  shell.  Four  other  figures  are  placed  at  a  little 
distance  on  an  altar,  each  of  them  with  their  hands  closed  like  humble 
•npplicants^  from  which,  as  from  so  many  fountains,  flow  streams  of 
water. 

Toranga  is  another  idol  of  the  Japanese.     This  hero  of  Japan  was 
formerly  a  huntsman.     He  took  possession  of  the  empire  soon  after  its 
_  first  establishment,  and  by  his  extraordinary  merit,  in  process  of 

time,  was  revered  as  one  of  their  Camis,  and  consequently  was 
ranged  among  the  gods.  He  delivered  Japan  from  a  tyrant,  who,  with 
eight  kings  of  the  country,  his  confederates  and  allies,  laid  the  empire 
watte ;  upon  which  account  it  was  thought  proper  to  represent  him  with 
eight  arms,  and  in  each  hand  some  weapon  of  defence.  Toranga  defeated 
them  with  a  hatchet  only,  and,  during  the  combat,  trod  under  foot  a 
monstrous  and  formidable  serpent,  which  in  all  probability  is  looked  upon 
as  a  hieroglyphic  at  Japan,  as  well  as  it  is  with  us.  His  Mia,  which  is 
situated  in  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Yacata,  is  remarkable  for  the  four 
oxen  which  are  gilt  all  over,  and  fixed,  by  way  of  decoration,  on  the  four 
comers  of  the  roof,  which  projects  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  in  the  erection  of  all  their  Mias.  The  wall  of  this  Mia  is,  more- 
over, embellished  with  the  figures  of  severfil  ancient  Camis,  or  demi-gods 
of  Japan,  and  the  whole  structure  is  raised  after  the  same  model  with  the 
rest.  A  number  of  vagrants  and  beggars  assemble  before  tlie  doors  of  this 
temple,  and,  as  they  sing  the  praises  of  their  heroes,  beg  the  charity  and 
benevolence  of  the  public. 

Apes  and  monkeys  are  said  to  be  worshipped  and  to  have  their  pagods 
in  Japan.     Their  veneration  for  dogs  is  of  modem  date.     The  emperor 

Apes*  ^^®  ^*  ^^  *^®  throne  when  Ka^mpfer  resided  in  Japan  was  so 
Monkejt,  extravagantly  fond  of  them,  that  since  his  reign  a  greater  number 
aod  Dcft.  of  them  have  been  kept  in  that  kingdom  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  whole  world.  Every  street  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  fixed  and 
determined  number  of  them.  They  are  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants ; 
and  in  case  of  sickness,  they  are  obliged  to  nurse  and  attend  them.  When 
they  die,  they  are  obliged  to  inter  them  in  a  decent  manner,  in  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the  interment  of  tVv«  ^^^or^V^.  \X» 
is  looked  upon  aa  a  capital  crime,  not  only  to  kVIl  t\\^ia,\i\vV.  ^n«i\\»  ^»as«^ 
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and  treat  tlieiniU;  and  no  one  but  the  legal  proprietor  is  allowed  m  moA 
as  to  conect  any  of  them.  All  this  lererenoe  and  lespeot  k  owii^  to  t 
celestial  constellation,  which  th  e  Japanese  call  the  dog»  under  the  infliuoee 
of  which  the  aforesaid  emperor  of  Japan  was  bom. 

Jemma-o,  the  judge,  or,  more  properly  qieaking,  the  grim  tyrant  of  fts 

infernal  regions,  has  a  paged  oonsecrated  to  him  some  small  distanflslNm 

Miaco,  situate  in  a  very  defightfol  grotto;  in  'whkk  k  ihi 

enmaro.  ^^^^^^  ^  convent,  to  wluch  the  nobility,  idiose  oivBUMtMM 
are  but  narrow,  and  their  families  Isige,  send  their  yoonger  dddna 
whom  they  cannot  with  any  conTenienoe  support  in  a  mannur  sdtaMe  to 
their  character  and  grandeur.  In  the  same  pkoe  stands  likewise  a  psgirf 
of  that  infernal  judge,  who  is  styled  the  king  of  the  devils.  Two  kigi 
devils  are  placed  on  each  side  of  him;  and  as  for  himself,  Us  figure  ii  si 
monstrous  and  formidable  as  is  suitable  to  his  fiinotion  and  Ins  j^ooHf 
habitation.  One  of  these  devils  acts  as  a  secretary,  and  registflBS  in  ahook 
kept  for  that  particular  purpose  all  the  ofiences  and  tianmiiiSMUHS  rf 
mankind :  the  province  of  the  other  is  to  read  them  &Cinctty  over,  «r 
rather  to  dictate  what  the  secretary  is  to  enter.  The  walls  sze  embelBriisi 
with  firightfol  pictures  €i  all  the  inexpressible  tortures  whid&  the  wieksd 
undergo  in  the  regions  of  helL  .  Tins  paged  is  prodigiooriy  cwwded  hj 
the  people,  who  resort  to  it  from  all  parts,  with  oblations  and  monsy  i* 
their  hands,  to  redeem  thmr  souls  from  the  torments  of  so  IbnnidsUe  a 
judge. 

Dai-both,  or  Dai-but,  is  one  of  the  prinmpal  duties  of  the  empira.  The 
etymological  signification  of  his  name  is,  the  Qreat  God,  or  Cheat  Deity. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  he  maybe  the  same  as  Amidss, 
or  Dai-but  ^  ^^  Supreme  Being,  considered  under  some  of  his  particular 
attributes ;  or  he  may  be  Budlm,  perhaps,  frt>m  whom  the 
Budsdoiats  derive  their  denomination.  This  idol  is  set  up  in  a  veiy 
remarkable  pagod  at  Miaco.  The  following  is  the  most  authentic  account 
of  the  celebrated  temple  consecrated  to  the  idol  Dai-both: — On  entering 
the  temple  itself,  a  kind  of  a  gate  is  passed  through,  on  each  nde  of  whi(£ 
are  erected  two  monstrous  figures,  with  several  arms,  full  of  arrows, 
swords,  and  other  offensive  weapons.  These  two  monsters  stand  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  seem  prepared  to  combat  each  other.  .  From  this 
gate  the  way  leads  to  a  large  quadrangle,  with  galleries  on  each  side  of 
it,  which  are  supported  by  pillars  of  freestone.  Having  crossed  this 
square,  another  gate  presents  itself,  embellished  with  two  laige  lions  made 
of  stone,  which  leads  directly  into  the  pagod,  in  the  centra  of  which  the 
idol  Dai-both  is  seated,  after  the  Oriental  foshion,  on  an  altar  table,  which 
has  a  slight  elevation  from  the  ground.  This  idol  is  of  a  monstrous  height^ 
his  head'  touching  the  very  roof  of  his  temple. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  Japanese  have  numerous  other  gods,  which 
preside  over  their  fortune,  &c. : — Daikoku^  to  whom  they  aro  indebted  for 
all  the  riches  they  enjoy.  Tostitokuy  who  presides  over  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  mankind.  FoMm,  who  presides  over  all  their  diversions.  Suna^ 
who  is  the  god  and  patron  of  their  huntsmen,  &c. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Sintoism,  to  visit,  as  often  as 

Pe8ti\-al8.  P^^^K  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  the  souls  of 

those  saints  who  in  their  lives  wero  conspicuous  for  their  merit. 
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This  act   of  devotion,   indeed,  is  alwayB  commendable,  bnt  must  bo 
neglected  on  no  account  at  such  times  as  are  set  apart  for  divine  service. 

^The  festivals  of  the  Sintos  are  all  fixed  and  immovable;  some  are 
monthly,  others  annoaL  There  are  three  in  every  month  ;  that  is,  at  the 
increase,  full,  and  decrease  of  the  moon.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
a  day  rather  devoted  to  conversation,  and  other  innocent  amusements 
ttBongst  firiends,  than  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  last  is  set  apart 
Ekewise  for  nearly  the  same  purposes.  But  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
m^  properly  speaking,  a  solemn  festival,  and  spent  in  acts  of  devotion. 
Tlie  Sintos  have,  moreover,  five  annual  festivals,  which  are  also  immov- 
able ;  that  is  to  say.  New-year  s  Day,  the  third  day  of  the  third  montli,  the 
fiflh  of  the  fifth,  the  seventh  of  the  seventh,  and  the  ninth  of  the  ninth 
month.  The  reason  of  this  exceedingly  curious  choice  of  unequal  num- 
bers is,  that  they  fall  upon  unfortunate  days,  and  that  the  usual  rejoicings 
on  snch  festivals  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sintos,  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
and  avert  those  evils  and  misfortunes  which  would  otherwise  infallibly 
fidl  out  on  those  unlucky  days.  It  is  an  established  notion  of  the 
Bintoists,  that  the  gods  take  delight  in  the  various  recreations  which  con- 
•ftaatly  attend  their  festivals,  and  that  the  innocent  amusements  of  those 
wbo  honour  them  by  such  public  demonstrations  of  their  joy  can  never 
oAsna  them. 

Pilgrimages  are  performed  by  great  numbers,  who  are  generally  dressed 
in  white,  and  seldom  march  more  than  four  or  five  in  a  body ;  one  of 
p^^  whom  is,  as  it  were,  their  commanding  ofiiccr,  and  carries  in 

^noMget.  ^  imiid  n  sia^y  or  kind  of  halberd,  adorned  with  little  bundles 
of  white  paper,  fastened  to  one  another,  which  may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety be  called  their  fasces.  Their  discipline,  or  order  of  marching,  is 
this  : — ^Two  of  the  leaders  of  the  van  move  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace, 
and  every  now  and  then,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  formality,  make  a 
hah.  lliese  two  conjointly  carry  a  kind  of  hand-barrow,  on  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  bell,  or  something  like  one,  of  a  light  metal,  or  a  large 
kettle— ^r,  in  short,  some  other  instrument  alluding  to  the  history  of  their 
gods,  adorned  with  the  boughs  of  fir-trees,  and  slips  of  white  paper,  cut 
in  various  forms.  The  superior  or  commanding  officer  dances  before  the 
hand-barrow,  and  at  the  same  time  sings,  in  a  very  melancholy  tone,  some 
composition  or  another  suitable  to  the  present  subject.  Meanwhile 
another  of  these  devout  soldiers  files  off  and  gets  forward,  in  order  to  beg 
from  door  to  door  through  the  next  town,  or  to  collect  upon  the  road  the 
charitable  contributions  of  those  well-disposed  persons  who  accidentally 
pass  by  him. 

Another  set  of  pilgrims  oblige  themselves  to  visit  the  three-and-thirty 
principal  pagods,  which  are  peculiarly  consecrated  te  their  god  Quanwon 
or  Canon*  These  devotees  all  sing,  as  they  proceed  from  house  te  house, 
some  psahn  or  hymn,  in  honour  te  their  god,  &c.  They  are  dressed  in 
white,  and  wear  about  their  necks  a  list  or  catalogue  of  the  several  temples 
of  Canon,  which  they  are  still  te  visit.  This  course  of  life — this  method 
of  travelling  the  kingdom  over,  in  the  name  of  some  deity  or  other — is  so 
commodious  and  agreeable,  that  thousands  become  pilgrims,  in  order  te  live 
free  from  the  solicitudes  and  anxieties  of  life. 

There  are  others  who  commence  pilgrims  "wVftv  mocf^  cc^^\\.  ^tAt^y'^'^^ 
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tion  than  the  rest,  and  voluntarily  submit  to  such  Austerities  and  acU  rf 
self-denial  as  are  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  the 
external  and  visible  marks  of  true  holiness.  They  travel  naked,  even  m 
frost  and  snow,  with  no  other  covering  but  a  twist  of  straw  girt  round 
their  loins.  This  penance  is  complied  with,  in  order  either  to  perfom 
their  solemn  vows  made  in  times  of  distress,  or  with  the  pleasing  prospect 
of  drawing  down  some  singular  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  them ;  and  they 
are  such  great  strangers  to  the  occupation  of  begging,  that  they  will  not 
accept  of  the  least  charitable  contribution,  even  when  offered  to  them. 

There  is  another  set  of  people  who  dedicate  themselves  entirely  to 
Amidas,  whose  very  title  plainly  shows  the  devotion  to  which  alone  thej 
are  inviolably  attached ;  that  is,  to  repeat  as  often  as  poeuble  the  Na- 
manda,  or  prayers,  which  the  Japanese  likewise  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  Namhutz.     They  are  a  sort  of  religious  body,  or  confraternity;  aad 
botli  citizens  and  gentlemen  enter  themselves  as  members  of  their  society; 
but  the  majority  of  them,  indeed,  consist  of  vulgar  people,  who  aasemhle 
in  the  streets  and  places  of  the  most  public  resort.    There  they  either  sing 
or  repeat  the  Namanda  to  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  which  they  make 
use  of  to  gather  round  about  them  a  crowd  of  passengers,  and  especiillj 
of  such  credulous  devotees  as  are  of  opinion  that  prayers  are  always 
effectual,  let  the  person  who  pronounces  them  be  ever  so  impious  or  hypo- 
critical.    As  these  prayers,  according  to  the  exalted   idea  which  the 
Japanese  entertain  of  them,  are  highly  conducive  to  the  consolation  and 
relief  of  their  friends  and  relations  who  are  doing  penance  in  another 
world,  every  one  contributes  some  charitable  bene&ction,  to  extenuate  the 
torments  of  their  deceased  friends.     The  members  of  this  society  are  veij 
punctual  in  the  relief  of  each  other  under  any  misfortunes  whatsoever ;  and 
this  mutual  testimony  of  their  love  and  friendship  is  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  their  order.     They  bury  the  dead  themselves,  and  contribute  out 
of  their  own  private  stock,  or  the  alms  which  they  collect,  towards  the 
interment  of  those  who  are  unable,  through  their  necessitous  circum- 
stances, to  bear  the  expense.    When  any  devotee  of  wealth  and  reputation 
presents  himself  to  be  a  member,  they  ask  him,  in  the  first  place,  if  he  be 
willing  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  towards  the  interment  of  any 
deceased  brother.     If  he  refuse  to  enter  upon  this  engagement,  he  is 
peremptorily  denied  admittance. 

The  Japanese  say  their  prayers  upon  a  rosary  or  a  chaplet.  Each  sect 
has  one  peculiar  to  itself;  that  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Seodosin  consists 
of  two  circles,  one  over  the  other.  The  first,  or  uppermost, 
consists  of  forty  beads,  and  the  lowest  of  thirty.  The  sects 
of  Ikosia  and  Sensju  have  eacli  their  respective  chaplets.  The  latter  is 
made  use  of  by  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  and  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  latter  Fiakmanben.  Tliese  are  their  most  remarkablo 
chaplets,  by  the  assistance  of  which  these  islanders  count  their  prayers, 
which  are  much  longer  than  tliose  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  lliey  are 
obliged  to  repeat  them  a  hundred  and  eight  times  over,  because  the  Bonxes 
assure  them  that  there  are  as  many  different  sins,  which  render  a  man 
polluted  and  unclean ;  and  against  each  of  their  attacks  a  faithful  and  true 
member  of  the  Japanese  church  ought  always  to  be  provided  with  a  proper 
prayer  for  his  spiritual  defence.     Every  morning,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
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rise,  they  are  obliged  to  make  some  ejaculatory  prayer,  lifting  np  the 
fingers  of  their  right  hand.  The  Japanese  imagine,  that  by  this  devout 
precaution  they  shall  frustrate  the  wicked  devices  of  the  devil. 

The  emperor  of  Japan  was  formerly  the  Dairi  himself,  who,  tliough  of 
race  divine,  is  not  honoured  with  tlie  illustrious  title  of  Mikotto,  which  is 
only  ascribed  to  those  gods  and  demi-gods,  who  were  his 
ancestors.  IIow(^vcr,  his  title  of  Ten-sin  is  very  august  and 
glorious,  the  signification  of  it  being  no  less  than  the  son  of  Heaven.  In 
their  common  discourse,  indeed,  he  is  only  called  the  Dairi :  his  person  is 
looked  on  as  sacred ;  and  he  is  never  permitted  to  touch  the  ground  with 
his  sacred  feet.  It  is  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  walk  ;  and  for  that 
reason,  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  his  guards  carry  him  upon  their 
shoolders.  He  is  never  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  nor  tho 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  so  sacred  is  his  person,  that  no  one  must  presume  to 
touch  his  beard,  hair,  or  nails,  unless  they  take  the  favourable  opportunity, 
whilst  ho  is  asleep,  to  rob  him  of  those  excrescences,  which,  if  neglectful, 
would  appear  slovenly  and  indecent.  Formerly  this  prince  was  obliged 
to  expose  himself  every  morning  to  public  view,  for  several  hours  together ; 
at  which  time  he  appeared  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  crown  upon  his 
head ;  his  eyes,  hands,  and  feet  were  all  kept  fixed,  and  his  whole  body 
seemed  as  immoveable  as  a  statue.  On  this  grot(*sque  exhibition  the  tran- 
quillity, in  short,  of  the  whole  kingdom  entirely  depended.  But  this 
ceremony  is  now  done  away  ;  the  Dairi  has  at  present  no  business  upon  his 
liands  but  to  consult  his  ease  and  his  divenfions.  Every  dish  that  is  served 
up  at  his  table,  and  every  ]>late  laid  upon  it,  must  be  perfectly  new.  By 
the  established  rules  of  their  ceremonial,  every  im{)lemcnt,  of  what  naturo 
or  kind  soever,  that  is  once  made  use  of  at  his  table,  must  never  bo 
brought  before  him  any  more  ;  they  must  be  wholly  destroyed  and  broken 
to  pieces;  for  which  reason  his  furniture  is  very  cheap  and  very  ordinary. 
Should  they  be  preserved,  the  consequence,  it  seems,  might  prove  fatal  to 
other  people  ;  for  the  superstitious  Japanese  are  of  opinion,  that  if  a  lay- 
man should,  through  inadvertency,  eat  off  a  i)late  that  had  been  served  at 
the  table  of  his  holiness,  he  would  immediately  be  tormented  with  a  sore 
mouth,  and  an  inflammation  in  his  tlintat.  U])on  the  same  principle, 
should  a  layman  presume  to  ])ut  on  any  vestment  whatever  belonging  to 
the  Dairi,  without  express  orders  from  the  emperor,  his  body  woidd  infal- 
libly be  bloated  like  one  thiit  has  been  poisoned. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  throne  of  tlio  Diiiri  becomes  vacant,  a  successor  is 
elected  without  the  least  regard  either  to  age  or  sex  ;  but  proximity  of 

blood  is  observed  with  the  utmost  exactness,  insomuch  that  some- 
of  D*i "'"  *""^^  ^^  infant  is  estjiblishcd  on  the  throne,  and  sometimes, 

likewise,  the  widow,  and  relict  of  the  deceased  nifmarch.  In 
case  there  be  several  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  the  riglit  of  primo- 
geniture appears  dubious,  and  ilifficult  to  be  decided,  then  each  reigns 
alternately  so  many  years,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  titles  to  this 
impotent  royalty :  for  so  it  may  properly  bo  called ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  religious  adoration,  or  something  nearly  allied  to  it,  which  is  paid 
to  this  prince,  yet  his  dignity  is  without  authority,  and  it  must  never  be 
exerted  witlnmt  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  l\c  \a  2^  V^^V^-*  ^\A  vo^s^.- 
liblc  with  respect  to  the  peojdc ;  but  his  mTa\\\V>\Y\\y  tcaac^  vA\^\tfiN^t>^ 
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is  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  the  secular  monarch.  Sometimes  the  Dm 
abdicates  his  cro¥m  to  promote  his  children ;  and  in  that  case,  if  he  faan 
a  numerous  issue,  he  has  the  pleasure  to  see  some  part  of  their  rdgi 
before  he  dies. 

The  Dairi,  in  general,  wears  a  black  tunic  under  a  scarlet  robe^  with  a 

large  veil  over  it,  made  something  like  our  crape,  the  firinges  of  which  &0 

over  his  hands ;  and  upon  liis  head  he  has  a  cap,  embellished  witb 

^^'  divers  tufts  or  tassels.  All  his  court  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  laity  by  their  dress.  Their  various  habits  likewise  denote  their 
respective  quality  and  functions.  It  would  be  tedious  to  expatiate  on  this 
variety  of  their  attire,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connsting  prin- 
cipally in  the  fashion  of  their  cap,  which  is  the  mark  of  their  distindioiL 
Some  wear  it  with  a  crape  band,  cither  twisted  or  hanging  loosely  down ; 
others  with  a  piece  of  silk,  which  falls  over  their  eyes.  They  likewise 
wear  a  scarf  over  their  shoulders,  which  may  properly  be  called  their 
ceremonial.  When  they  pay  their  respects,  their  congee  must  be  made 
only  so  low,  as  that  the  bottom  of  the  scarf  may  just  sweep  the  ground; 
and  for  that  reason,  as  there  are  degrees  of  quality  amongst  them,  the 
scarf  is  cither  longer  or  shorter,  in  proportion  thereto ;  and  conscqnentlj 
their  salutations  arc  cither  more  or  less  submissive. 

When  the  Dairi  was  supremo  head  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  no  fixed 
place  of  residence ;  but  at  present,  both  ho  and  his  court  are  settled  at 
Miaco.     The  emperor  allows  him  a  very  strong  life-guard, 
of  the  DM.    ^'idor  the  specious  pretence  of  paying  him  those  honours  which 
are  due  to  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  of  securing  his  sacred 
person  from  any  public  or  private  insults.     It  was  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  twelfth  century,  tliat  the  Dairi  was  dispossessed  of  his  sovereignty. 
Before  that  time,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  was  concentrated  in 
one  and  the  same  monarch  ;  and  fur  a  considerable  time  after  this  revolu- 
tion, the  secular  prince  was  so  modest,  as  to  be  contented  with  the  title  of 
general  or  viceroy  of  the  crown,  and  willing  to  submit  some  part  of  the 
civil  authority  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  till  tlic  reign  of  Taiko, 
who,  in  the  year  1585,  made  himself  absolute  monarch,  and  left  the  other 
the  empty  title  only  of  a  prince,  without  any  authority  to  support  his 
power. 

It  is  tlie  Dairi's  province  to  canonixo  their  saints,  by  which  must  be 
understood  the  deification  or  exaltation  of  their  illustrious  nobility,  to 
the  rank  of  heroes  and  demi-gods  after  their  decease.  The  Dairi 
liimself,  who  is  vice-god  upon  earth,  is  by  his  dignity  entitled  to  canon- 
ization. He  imagines  himself,  even  in  his  present  state  of  humanity,  so 
pure  and  holy  that  the  G('(;es  (for  so  they  call  the  laymen)  are  unworthy 
to  appear  in  his  presence.  It  is  a  received  opinion  amongst  them,  that 
all  the  gods  condescend  to  pay  him  a  formal  visit  once  a  year,  that 
is,  in  their  tenth  month  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  month  icithoui 
a  Gad;  and  as  they  are  all  assembled  at  the  court  of  their  earthly 
vicegerent,  nobody  pays  them  any  divine  adoration  during  their  residence 
here  below. 

The  gods,  who  visit  the  Dairi,  are  obliged  to  watch  round  his  sacred 
person  night  and  day,  during  the  whole  visitation  month.  Father 
Floes  assures  us.   that  three  huudxi^d  and  ^ty-six  idols  lodge  in  the 
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Duri*0  palace,  and  that  a  select  number  stand  guard  around  his  bed 
alternately  every  night  It  is  added,  that  if  he  happen  to  have  a 
lestless  night,  the  idol  upon  duty  is  immediately  bastinadoed^  and 
banished  the  court  for  a  hundred  days.  In  short,  the  Dairi  is  held  in 
such  high  yeneration  in  Japan,  that  tho  water  in  which  that  prince 
washes  his  feet,  is  looked  upon  as  very  sacred.  It  is  stored  up  with  the 
utmost  precaution,  and  no  one  must  presume  to  make  use  of  it  for 
any  proEeine  purposes  whatsoever. 

The  Budsdoists  have  a  very  large  number  of  pagods,  commodiously 
and  agreeably  situated,  and  in  them  are  several  altars,  images,  and 
^^,  statues,  as  tall  as  men,  all  gilt ;  but  the  whole  is  rather  neat  than 
'^^''^'  magnificent.  As  the  religion  of  Budsdo  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  each  division  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  worship,  with  proper 
pagods  and  priests;  and  both  are  dependent  on  oue  superior  church; 
in  which  particular  there  is  but  a  trivial  difference  between  them  and 
ns.  Near  these  pagods  arc  situated  tho  convents,  which  are  plentifully 
jstored  with  monks,  whose  profession  or  trade  it  is  to  make  atonement  for 
tho  sins  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  There  are  some  monks  amongst 
these  sects  who  are  allowed  to^marry,  and  even  to  educate  their  male 
issue  in  the  convent  where  they  are  bom. 

There  are  various  orders  of  hermits,  nuns,  8cc,  in  Japan.  Our  limits 
will  permit  us  to  notice  such  only  as  are  most  distinguished.  Among 
the  former  aro  the  Jammabos,  or  soldiers  of  the  mountains.  By 
their  institution  they  are  taught  to  fight  manfully,  on  all  occa- 
rions,  in  defence  of  their  gods,  and  the  established  religion.  Tho  solemn 
vow  wliich  they  make,  is  to  renounce  all  temporal  advantages  for  tho 
prospect  of  eternal  happiness,  and  it  is  with  this  godly  view  that  they  un- 
dergo the  severest  mortifications,  im|)osc  upon  themselves  the  most  arduous 
undertakings,  ascend  the  most  craggy  mountains,  and  wash  themselves 
frequently  in  the  coldest  water  in  the  depth  of  the  severest  winter.  Tlie 
moro  affluent  of  these  Jammabos  have  their  respective  habitations; 
but  the  poorer  sort  rove  about  from  place  to  place,  and  beg  for  their 
daily  sustenance. 

The  monks  of  these  orders  dress  like  laymen  ;  but  their  usual  dress  is 
embellished  with  some  decorations  that  arc  rather  uncommon.  They 
wear  a  sabre  in  their  girdles,  a  little  staff  in  their  hands,  with  a  brass 
head,  and  four  rings  of  the  same  metal ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
charity  and  compassion  of  those  who  pass  by  them,  they  also  carry  a 
shell,  which  in  fashion  and  sound  resembles  a  horn.  They  frequently 
wave  their  staves  as  they  are  muttering  some  particular  expressions 
in  their  prayers. 

They  wear  about  their  necks  a  scarf,  or  rather  a  silk  band,  adorned 
with  fringes,  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications.  The  form  and  beauty  of  their  fringes  likewise  distinguish 
their  quality,  and  their  cap  is  made  according  to  a  very  singular  fashion. 
They  carry  a  wallet  upon  their  backs,  with  a  book  in  it,  a  little  money, 
and  a  coat.  They  wear  sandals  on  their  feet,  composed  either  of  straw, 
or  the  stalks  of  the  flower  lotos.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  plant 
that  is  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  for  tho  Japanese  eivictVAKTi  ^^  ^msga  S^ 
<^  tbo  Brand  the  bamboo.    They  imagine,  tViai  \Xw»r  ^wdNaV^:^' 
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8iip<*ruatural  influence  over  their  future  fortunes.  The  bamboo  ii 
deposited  ill  the  armories  of  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  his  subjects  look 
upon  that  and  fire,  aa  emblems  of  his  sacred  majesty. 

These  hermits,  who  originally  professed  Sintoism  in  its  utmost  beauty 
and  extent,  have  entirely  de<^c*nenited  from  their  first  institution.    Tbeir 
laws  were  severe,  and  their  establishment  simple;  but  they  have  gradually 
forsiiken  and  neglected  the  austerity  of  the  former,  and  the  plainnew  of 
the  latter.     They  have  blended  the  worship  of  stningo  gods  with  their 
Sintoism,  and  all  the  superstitions  and  ceremonies  of    the  Indies  are 
added  to  their  theology.     By  their  laws  they  arc  obliged  to  eUmb  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  most  craggy  mountains ;   this  })enance,  however, 
is  never  performed  at  present,  but  with  apparent  indifference  and  inat- 
tention.    As  their  habitations  are  generally  adjacent  to  some  Mia,  tlicy 
in  a  very  earnest  and  noisy  manner  beg  the  charity  and  benevolence  of 
all  those  who  pass  by,  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Cami,  to  whow 
service  their  temple  is  peculiarly  devoted  ;   at  the  same  time,   giving 
tliem  a  long  and  tedious   detail  of    his  life,  character,   and   miracles, 
attended  with  a  preposterous  agitation  of  their  staves,  on  which  a  large 
number  of  co])per  rings  are  fastened ;   in  the  inharmonious  sound  of 
a  kind  of   sea-horn,  of  which    they  make  use   instead  of   a  trumpet. 
Their  children  likewise  join  in  the  chorus,  and  arc  as  noisy  and  impor- 
tunate as  their  parents. 

The  Bikunis  is  an  order  of  mendicant  nuns  in  Japan,  who  take  on 
themselves  the  habit  cither  from  the  compulsion  of  their  parents,  or  to 
gratify  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  These  female  devotees  are 
'  ""^'  in  general  i)erfect  beauties.  The  poorer  classes,  having  several 
daughters,  endeavour  to  promote  those  who  are  young  and  handsome 
to  this  mendicant  ])rofL*ssion ;  and  some  of  them  solicit  it  for  them- 
selves, from  a  secret  j)crsuasi()n  lliat  the  btrongest  motive  to  love  and 
compas:;ion  is  beauty.  The  Janiuiabos  make  no  .>cniplo  of  solectim' 
tlicir  wives  out  of  this  society  of  Bikunis,  or  cnterini:  their  dautrliters  as 
fcli^nuus  members  among  tlicm.  This  order  of  youn^  ladies  may  witli 
propriety  be  styled  th(^  nuns  uf  Venus,  for  there  are  several  of  them,  who 
after  they  have  been  so  complaisant  to  the  public,  as  to  devote  their 
charms  for  some  time  to  its  service,  dedicate  the  remanider  of  their  youth 
and  beauty  to  this  sociable  retreat ;  in  short,  tlicy  have  no  one  mark  of 
sanctity  about  them,  but  their  tonsure;  being  obliged  by  the  rules  of 
their  order  to  be  shaved. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  auKmg  the 
Japanese  : — The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  go  out  of  town  by  two  diflereut 
^.     .  ways,  with  their  respective  retinues,and  meet  by  appointment  at 

"illoiik"'^  ^^^*^  ^^^**'  *^^^  tJt-Ttaiu  hill.  In  the  retinue  of  the  former,  indepen- 
dently of  his  friends  and  relations,  are  many  carriages  loaded  with 
provisicms.  Having  arrived  at  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of  which  they  ascend 
by  a  flight  of  stairs  made  on  puri)Ose,  they  there  enter  a  tent,  and  seat 
themselves,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  like  plenipo- 
tentiaries assembled  at  the  congress  of  jieace.  T\u)  parents  of  both  parties 
jdaee  themselves  behind  the  bride,  and  a  baud  of  musicians  range  them- 
selves behind  the  bridegroom,  but  all  without  the  precincts  of  the  tent.  Both 
their  retinues  etiiy  below  at  lUc  i\i\A  vil  IW  \v\W.    The  bcide^rooui  and 
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i  the  bride,  each  with  a  flambeau,  then  preftent  themselyeA  under  the  teut, 
before  the  god  of  marriage,  who  is  placed  upon  an  altar  there,  having  the 
head  of  a  dog,  which  is  a  lively  emblem  of  the  mutual  fidelity  requisite 
in  a  state  of  wedlock.  The  string  in" his  hands  is  another  symbol  of  the 
ibrce  and  obligation  of  its  bands.  Near  tlic  god,  and  between  the  two 
parties,  stands  a  bonze,  whose  office  is  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
There  are  several  lighted  lamps  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tent,  at  one 
of  which  the  bride  lights  the  flambeau  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  pro- 
nooncing  at  the  same  time  a  form  of  words,  wliich  arc  dictated  to  licr  by 
the  bonze ;  after  this  the  bridegroom  lights  his  taper  or  flambeau,  by  that  of 
his  intended  bride.  Tliis  part  of  the  ceremony  is  accompanied  with  loud 
aoclamations  of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of  all  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions then  present  of  the  newly-married  couple.  At  the  same  time  the 
bonze  dismisses  them  with  his  benediction,  and  tlu'ir  rt^tinue  make  a 
hiTge  bonfire  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  which  are  thrown  all  the  toys  and 
play-things  with  which  the  young  bride  amused  herself  in  her  virgin  state. 
Others  produce  a  distaff  and  some  flax  before  her,  to  intimate,  that 
henceforward  she  must  apply  herself  to  the  prudent  management  of  her 
hxnWy  afiairs.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  two 
oxen  to  the  god  of  marriage.  After  this  the  newly  married  couple 
return  with  their  retinues,  and  the  bride  is  conducted  to  her  husband's 
honse,  where  she  finds  every  room  in  the  most  exact  order,  and  em- 
bellished in  the  gayest  manner.  The  pavement  and  the  thn>shold  are 
strewed  with  flowers  and  greens,  whilst  flags  and  streamers  on  the  house- 
tops seem  to  promise  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  delight,  which 
may  continue  unfeigned,  in  all  probability,  the  time  of  the  nuptials, 
which  are  celebrated  eight  days  successively. 

The  Japanese  bum  their  dead.  If  the  deceased  be  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, all  his  friends  and  Relations,  dressed  in  mourning,  repair  to  the 
Punenl  so-  place  appointed  for  burning  the  corpse,  about  an  hour  before 
lemnitie*.  the  funeral  procession.  They  arc  preceded  by  several  companies 
of  bonzes.  The  deceased,  seated  in  a  cofiin,  is  carried  by  four  men  ;  his 
head  is  somewhat  inclined  forwards,  and  his  hands  closed,  as  if  in  a 
praying  posture.  The  spot  where  the  body  is  burned  is  surrounded  with 
four  walls,  covered  with  white  cloth,  the  four  gates  only  excepted, 
through  which  they  are  to  enter.  These  gates  front  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  They  dig  a  deep  grave  in  the  middle,  which  is 
filled  with  wood,  and  on  each  side  a  table  is  placed,  covered  with  all 
manner  of  provisions.  On  one  of  them  stands  a  little  chafing-dish,  like 
a  censer,  full  of  live  coals  and  sweet  wood.  As  soon  as  the  corpse  is 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  they  fasten  a  long  cord  to  the  cofiin, 
which  is  made  like  a  little  bed  for  the  deceased  to  lie  on.  After  they 
have  carried  the  little  bed  in  form  thrice  round  the  grave,  they  lay  it  on 
the  funeral  pile,  whilst  the  bonzes  and  relations  of  the  deceased  call 
incessantly  on  the  name  of  his  tutelary  idol.  After  this,  the  superior 
bonze,  that  is,  he  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  walks 
three  times  round  the  corpse  with  his  lighted  taper,  waving  it  three 
times  over  his  head,  and  pronouncing  some  mystic  words,  to  the 
meaning  of  which  the  assistants  themselves  are  \ietl<j«.\.  %\."tos\^^x*.  '\^Cla 
lasi  action   denotes  that   the  soul   exists  ftroiii  o\\  cXastksX.'^^  ^xv\  '^n 
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never  cease  to  bo ;  but  tbia  emblem  seems  forced  and  Tery  obsenVi  ma 
After  this  he  throws  away  his  taper,  and  two  of  the  nearest  relationi  to  ft 
the  deceased  taking  it  up,  wave  it  thrice  over  the  corpse,  and  then  ka 
it  into  the  grave.  But,  according  to  Crasset,  the  bonae  gives  it  to  tk 
youngest  son  of  the  deceased,  who,  after  there  has  been  a  conaderabk  v 
quantity  of  oils,  perfumes,  and  aromatic  drugs  poured  into  the  gnn^ 
throws  his  torch  into  it.  During  the  time  that  the  body  b  consuming  b 
the  flames,  the  children,  or  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  advsnee 
towards  the  censer  that  stands  upon  the  table,  put  perfumes  into  it,  tad 
then  worship  and  adore  it.  This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  friendi 
and  relations  of  the  deceased  withdraw,  leaving  none  but  the  popuhn 
and  the  poor  behind  them,  who  either  eat  or  carry  home  the  cntertun- 
ment  provided  for  the  deceased. 


SEC.  X.— RELiaiOUS  TENET3,  CEREMONIES,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

TIIIBETIANS  AND  TARTARS. 

TnE  name  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  given  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or 
high-priest,  of  the  Thibetian  Tartars,  wlio  resides  at  Patoli,  a  vast  pslice 
.        on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of  Barampooter,  about  seven 
'  miles  from  Lahassa.     The  foot  of  this  mountain  is  inhabited 
by  twenty  thousand  lamas,  or  priests,  who  have  their  separate  apart- 
ments around  the  mountain ;    and,  according  to  their  rjespective  qualities, 
are  placed  nearer,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from,  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
He  is  not  only  worshipped  by  the  Thibetians,  but  also  is  the  great  object  o( 
adoration  for  the  various  tribes  of  heathen  Tartars  who  roam  through  the 
vast  tract  of  continent  which  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to 
Correa,  on  the  sea  of  Japan.     lie  is  not  only  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth,  but  the  more  remote  Tartars  are  said 
to  absohitely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himself,  and  call  him  Goc/,  the 
everlasthiff  Father  of  Heaven,     They  believe  him  to  be  immortal,  and 
endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.     Every   jrear   they  come  ap 
from  difTereiit  parts  to  worship,  and  make  rich  offerings  at  liis  shrine. 
Even  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  a  Manchou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in 
acknowledgments  to  him  in  his  religious  capacity  ;  and  he  actually  en- 
tertains, at  a  great  expense  in  the  palace  of  Pekin,  an  inferior  Lama, 
deputed  as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.     Tlie  Grand  Lama,  it  has  been  said, 
is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  a  secret  place  of  his  palace,  amidst  a  great 
numb(»*  of  lamps,  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  cushion,  and  decked  in  every 
part  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;   where  at  a  distance   the  people 
prostrate  themselves  before  him,  it  not  being  lawful  for  any  so  much  as 
to  kiss  his  feet.     He  returns  not  the  least  sign  of  respect,  nor  ever  speaks 
even  to  the  greatest  princes  ;   but  only  lays  his  hand  upon  their  heads, 
and  they  are   fully  persuaded  they  receive  from  thence   a  full  forgive- 
ness of  all  their  sins. 

The  Sunniasses,  or  Indian  pilgrims,  often  visit  Thibet  as  a  holy  place  ; 
and  the  Lama  always  entertains  a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay. 
Besides  his  religious  influence  and  authority,  the  Grand  Lama  is  possessed 
of  unlimited  power  throughout  his  dominions,  which  are  very  extensive. 
The  inferior  Lamas,  who  form,  the  raoat  wwvafstovA^  aa  ^elL  as  the  most 
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powerfbl  body  in  the  state,  have  the  priesthood  entirely  in  their  hands ; 
nad,  besides,  fill  np  many  monastic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great 
Teneration  among  tiiem.  Tlic  whole  conntiy,  like  Italy,  abounds  with 
priests ;  and  they  entirely  subsist  on  the  great  number  of  rich  presents 
iriiich  are  sent  them  firom  the  utmost  extent  of  Tartary,  from  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  Indies. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  are  reputed  the  most  orthodox  among  the 
Tliibetians  is,  that  when  the  Grand  Lama  seems  to  die,  either  of  old  age 
or  infirmity,  his  soul,  in  fact,  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation,  to  look  for 
another,  younger  or  better ;  and  it  is  discovered  again  in  the  body  of 
some  child  by  certain  tokens,  known  only  to  the  Lamas  or  priests,  • 
in  which  order  he  always  appears. 

Almost  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  except  the  Mohammedans,  l)clieTe 
the  metempsychont  as  the  most  important  article  of  their  faith ;  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  Ava,  the  Peguans,  Siamese,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  the  Monguls  and  Kalmucks,  who 
changed  the  religion  of  Scliamanism  for  tlic  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  metempsychosis,  the  soul  is  always  in 
action,  and  never  at  rest :  for  no  sooner  does  she  leave  her  old  habitation, 
than  she  enters  a  new  one.  The  Dalay  being  a  divine  person,  can  find 
no  better  lodging  than  the  body  of  his  successor ;  or  the  Fo,  residing  in 
the  Dalay  Lama,  which  passes  to  his  successor ;  and  this  being  a  god,  to 
whom  all  things  are  known,  the  Dalay  Lama  is  therefore  acquainted  with 
every  thing  which  happened  during  his  residence  in  his  former  body. 

Tliis  religion  is  said  to  have  been  of  three  thousand  years  standing ;  and 
neither  time,  nor  the  infiuence  of  men,  has  had  the  power  of  shaking  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lama.  This  theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  tem- 
poral as  to  spiritual  concerns. 

Though  in  the  grand  sovereignty  of  the  Lamas,  the  temporal  power 
has  been  occasionally  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  slight  revolutions, 
they  have  always  been  united  again  after  a  time ;  so  that  in  Tliibet  the 
whole  constitution  rests  on  the  imperial  pontificate  in  a  manner  elsewhere 
unknown.  For  as  the  Thibetians  suppose  the  Grand  Lama  is  animated 
by  the  god  Shaka,  or  Fo,  wlio  at  the  decease  of  one  Lama  transmigrates 
into  the  next,  and  consecrates  him  an  imago  of  the  divinity,  the  descend- 
ing chain  of  Lamas  is  continued  down  from  him  in  fixed  degrees  of  sanc- 
tity :  so  that  a  more  firmly  established  sacerdotal  government,  in  doctrine, 
customs,  and  institutions,  than  actually  reigns  over  this  coiuitry,  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  supreme  manager  of  temporal  afiairs  is  no  more  than  the 
Ticeroy  of  the  sovereign  priest,  who,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
religion,  dwells  in  divine  tranquillity  in  a  building  that  is  both  temple  and 
palace.  If  some  of  his  votaries  in  modem  times  have  dispensed  with  the 
adomuon  of  his  person,  still  certain  real  modifications  of  the  Shaka 
religion  is  the  only  faith  they  profess,  the  only  religion  they  follow.  The 
state  of  sanctity  which  that  religion  inculcates,  consists  in  monastic  con- 
fidence, absence  of  thought,  and  the  perfect  repose  of  nonentity. 

To  give  as  clear  an  account  as  possible  of  this  religion,  little  more  is 
reqair^  than  to  extract  the  ample  account  given  of  it  in  a  description  of 
Thibet,  published  in  Greens  Collection  of  yoy^gw^wi^T^^KM^M^^*''^^ 
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Friar  Horace  say?,  that  in  tlie  main  tho  reli^on  of  Tliibet  is  the  ocmb* 

terpart  of  the  Romish.     They  believe  in  one  God,  and  a  trinity,  but  fiillrf 

errors ;  a  paradise,  hell,  and  purgatory,  but  full  of  errors  aln. 

Creed  of  the  Tj^ey  make  suiFrages,  alms,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  for  tin 

"  ■*^'*  ^QQd  .  iij^ve  a  vast  number  of  convents  filled  with  monks  asd 
friars,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand ;  who,  besides  the  three  vows  rf 
poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity,  make  several  others.  They  have  their 
confessors,  who  are  chosen  by  theur  superiors,  and  receive  their  licences 
from  their  Lama,  as  a  bishop,  without  which  they  cannot  hear  confeseioDS, 
or  impose  penances.  They  have  the  same  form  of  hierarchy  as  in  the 
Romish  Church  ;  for  they  have  their  inferior  Lamas,  chosen  by  the  Grud 
Lama,  who  act  as  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  having  under  them 
simple  Lamas,  who  are  the  religious.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  i»e  of 
holy  water,  crosses,  beads,  and  other  matters. 

The  chief  object^ of  worship  in  this  country,  is  the  same  which  in  China 
is  called  Fo,  but  by  the  Lamas  in  Thibet,  La.  This  prince,  who  was  bora 
one  thousand  and  tweuty-six  years  before  Christ,  and  reigned  in  a  part  of 
India,  called  Chantyencho,  or  as  others  say,  Si-tyen,  gave  himself  out  to 
be  God,  assuming  human  flesb  ;  and  when  he  died,  it  was  pretended,  tliat 
he  only  withdrew  for  a  while,  and  would  appear  again  in  a  determinstc 
time :  as  ho  actually  did,  if  the  testimony  of  his  devout  disciples,  the 
vmtings  of  the  primitive  fathers  amongst  them,  and,  in  short,  tlie  tradi- 
tion and  authority  of  the  whole  church,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  the 
present,  are  at  all  to  be  regarded  in  proof.  And  this  imposture  has  been 
practised  since  as  often  as  there  has  been  occasion  for  it :  So  that  tlie  god 
La  still  lives,  and  is  corporally  ]>rescnt  in  the  person  of  the  Dalay  Lima. 
In  which  respect,  tho  church  of  Tliibct  has  .infinitely  the  advantage  of  the 
Romisli,  inasmuch  as  the  visible  bead  of  it  is  considered  to  be  Gu«i  him- 
self, not  his  viciir,  or  deputy ;  an«l  the  incarnate  d<ity,  who  is  the  objtTt 
of  divine  worship,  app€»ars  alive  in  human  shape  to  receive  the  jK'ople's* 
adorations  :  not  in  the  form  of  a  senseless  bit  of  bread,  or  playing  at  ho- 
peep  in  a  diminutive  wafer,  which  would  be  too  gross  a  cheat  to  iinjKW 
on  the  understandings  of  the  Thibetians,  however  ignorant  and  £U}>ertitiou3 
the  missionaries  rej)re.sent  them. 

The  Great  Lama,  who,  as  we  said  before,  is  La,  or  Fo  incarnate,  is, 
according  to  Grueber,  called  in  the  country.  Lama  Konju,  or  the  Eternal 
Father.     lie  is  also  styled  Dalay  Lama.     The  same  author 
Grand  Lania."^  says,  in  another  letter,  that  Great  Lama  signifies  the  Grt»at 
High  Priest,  and  Lama  of  Lamas;  as  he  is  also  st^'led,  the 
High  Priest  of  High  Priests.     These  last  titles  regard  only  his  office,  or 
degree,  in  his  ecclesiastical  or  religious  capacity ;    but  with  respect  to  his 
divine  nature,  or  quality,  which  entitles  him  to  be  adored  as  God,  thcT 
term  him  likewise  the  heavenly  Father,  ascribing  to  him  all  the  attributes 
of  the  true  deity  ;  as,  that  he  is  omniscient,  and  that  all  things  arc  open 
to  his  view,  even  the  secrets  of  the  heart.       If,  at  any  time,  he  a:?!;? 
questions,  it  is  not,  say  they,  for  sake  of  information,  but  to  remove  the 
scruples  of  the  incredulous  and  disaffcreted.      They  believe  that  Fo  (or  I*i) 
lives  in  him  :  hence  those  of  his  religion  in  China  call  him  Ilo-fo,  or  the 

ving  Fo.     In  consequence  of  tlvw  \>et4vitjLW\viu^  Iv*.*  \h  held  to  be  imnioi*tal, 
'  that,  when  in  appearance  \\c  OJica^W  ov\>f  ^vwE\^jji'^\\\^'5\iivAvi\  ^'^n.W 
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is  bom  again  in  an  entire  body,  and  tliu  happy  place  of  his  residence 
18  revealed  by  certain  pretended  tokens,  which  tlie  Tartarian  princes  them- 
selTcs  are  obliged  to  learn  of  the  other  Lamas ;  wlio  only  know  the  child 
appointed  by  the  preceding  Grand  Lama  to  succeed  him. 

To  keep  up  this  opinion  of  his  immortality,  the  Lahias  after  liis  death 

seek,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  for  another  person,  as  like  unto  him, 

in  all  respects,  as  may  be,  to  supply  his  phice  ;   and  thus  he 

!•  tucccMor.  jjjj^  undergone  a  new  resurrection,  or  incarnation,  seven  times 
since  bis  first  appearance.  Bcmicr  relates  the  matter  thus,  as  he  had  it 
from  a  Lama  pliysician.  When  the  great  Jjama  is  old,  and  ready  to  die, 
he  assembles  his  council,  and  declares  to  them,  that  now  he  was  passing 
into  the  body  of  a  little  child,  lately  l>orn  ;  that  when  this  child,  who  was 
bred  up  with  great  care,  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  they  (by  way  of  trial) 
laid  before  him  a  parcel  of  household  goods  mixed  witli  his  own,  which 
yet  he  could  distinguish  from  the  rest :  and  this,  he  said,  was  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  transmigration. 

Grueber  says,  that  this  belief  is  propagated  by  the  policy  of  their  kings, 
and  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  this  cheat,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lama  Konju.  Tlie  popish  missionaries  rail  heavily  at  this  imposture, 
calling  it  wicked  and  diabolical,  as  if  besides  transubstantiation,  which  is 
Worse,  they  had  no  other  impostures  in  their  own  religion.  Dut  it  is  done, 
doubtless,  out  of  envy  ;  because  they  have  none  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  honour  and  wealth  of  themselves. 

Grueber  says,  the  Great  Lama  sitteth  in  a  remote  apartment  of  his 
palace,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  illuminated  with  lamps,  in  a 
lofty  place  like  a  couch,  covered  with  costly  tapestry.  In 
to  i,^™*^  ^  approaching  him,  his  votaries  fall  prostrate  with  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  and  kiss  him  witli  incredible  veneration. 
Thus,  adds  the  Jesuit,  hath  the  devil,  through  his  innate  malignity,  trans- 
ferred to  the  worship  of  this  people  tluvt  veneration  which  is  due  only  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  Christ's  vicar,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  hath  done  all 
tlic  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  same  author  further  observes,  that  he  always  appears  with  his  face 
covered ;  letting  none  see  it  but  those  who  are  in  the  secret :  that  he  acts 
his  part  extremely  well,  while  the  T^mas  or  priests,  who  are  perpetually 
about  him,  attend  him  with  great  assiduity,  and  expound  the  oracles  that 
are  taken  from  his  mouth.  Here  it  must  be  noted,  that  Grueber  learns 
all  he  writes  concerning  the  Great  Lama  from  the  citizens  of  Barantola ; 
for  the  missionaries  could  not  see  him,  no  Christian  being  admitted  into 
his  presence,  nor,  indeed,  any  body  of  a  different  religion,  without  adoring 
tlie  pretended  deity  :  however,  they  took  an  exact  copy  of  his  picture,  as 
it  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  entrance  of  the  ]>alace  ;  to  which  they  paid 
the  same  veneration  as  to  himself  in  person. 

Bentink  tells  us,  tliat  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  near  Putain, 
whereon  the  Dalay  Kama  resides,  about  twenty  thousand  Lamas  dwell  in 
several  circles  round  it,  according  as  the  rank  and  dignities  which  they 
possess  render  them  more  worthy  to  approach  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign pontiff. 

According  to  the  account  transmitted  by  Hogva,  W\e  C\\^Ti\  \jKctv^  «<H* 
cross-legged  on  a  kiud  of  altar,  with  a  large  and  vaagoA^ceiA.  ^i^\'^\\w\^^«^^ 
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him ;  where  he  receives  the  oompliments,  or  rather  mdorations,  not  oqI| 
of  his  own  suhjects,  bat  of  prodigious  multitudes  of  stnngeiB ;  who  mtki 
long  journeys  to  offer  him  their  homage,  and  obtain  his  blesaing.  -  Som 
even  travel  there  from  India,  who  never  fail  to  enlarge  before  him  upoi 
their  own  merit,  and  magnify  the  sufferings  they  have  undeigone  in  tha 
painful  pilgrimage.  But  next  to  the  people  of  Thibet,  the  Tartan  an 
most  devoted  to  the  Grand  Lama,  some  of  whom  resort  to  I^tfa  from  tibe 
most  distant  comers. 

Princes  are  no  more  excused  from  this  servile  adoration  than  the  mesi- 
est  of  their  subjects ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  more  respect  from  the  Gnad 
Lama,  who  never  moves  from  his  cushion,  nor  any  other  way  returns  the 
salute.  He  only  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  wor^ippers^  lAo 
then  think  all  their  sins  pardoned.  The  T^amas  who  drew  the  mip 
observed,  that  in  receiving  the  emperor's  ambassador,  he  did  not  kneel  Nke 
the  Tartar  princes  ;  but  when  he  inquired  after  Kang-ki's  health,  restiig 
upon  one  hand,  he  only  made  a  small  motion,  as  if  he  intended  to  rin 
from  his  seat.  He  was  at  that  same  time  dressed  in  a  red  habit  of  wooQeB 
frizo,  such  as  tlic  common  Lamas  wear,  with  a  yellow  hat  gilt. 

Grueber  assures  us  that  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  are  very  eager  to 
procure  the  excrements  of  this  divinity,  which  they  usually  wear  abont 
their  necks  as  relics.  In  another  place,  he  says  that  the  I^mas  make  a 
great  advantage  by  the  large  presents  they  receive  for  helping  the  grandees 
to  some  of  his  excrements,  or  urine ;  for  by  wearing  the  first  abont  their 
necks,  and  mixing  the  latter  with  their  victuals,  they  imagine  themselfci 
to  be  secure  against  all  bodily  infirmities.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Ger- 
billion  informs  us,  that  the  Mongols  wear  his  excrements  pulverized  in 
little  bags  about  their  necks,  as  precious  relics,  capable  of  preserriog 
tliem  from  all  misfortunes,  and  curing  them  of  all  sorts  of  distempers. 
'When  tliis  Jesuit  was  on  his  second  journey  into  Western  Tartar^r,  a 
deputy  from  one  of  the  principal  Lamas,  offered  the  Emperor  s  uncle 
a  certain  powder,  contained  in  a  little  packet  of  very  white  paper,  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  a  scarf  of  very  white  taffety :  but  that  prince  told  him,  that 
as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Mancliews  to  make  use  of  such  things,  he 
durst  not  receive  it.  The  author  took  this  powder  to  be  either  some  of 
the  Great  Lama's  excrements,  or  the  ashes  of  something  that  had  been 
used  by  him. 

Trophies  are  erected  on  the  tops  of  tlie  mountains  in  honour  of  the 
Great  Lama,  for  tlie  preservation  of  men  and  cattle.  All  the  kings,  who 
profess  the  religi<m  of  the  Great  Lama,  before  they  are  inaugurated,  send 
ambassadors,  with  very  rich  presents,  to  crave  his  benediction,  as  a  means 
to  render  their  reigns  happy. 

Formerly,  the  Dalay  Lama  was  a  mere  spiritual  prince ;  but  he  has 
now  become  a  temporal  one  also,  with  a  large  patrimony ;  the  Chian  of 
the  Eluths,  who  conquered  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
i,-»wcr"^'*  having  made  him  a  present  of  it,  which  is  a  much  larger 
patrimony  than  that  called  St.  Peter's,  usurped  by  the  popes. 
Yet,  to?  all  this,  Bentink  informs  us,  that  he  does  not  meddle,  in  any  sort, 
witli  the  te.Trp.orality  of  his  dominions,  or  suffer  any  of  his  Lamas  to 
meddle  with  it ;  put  puts  all  secular  matters  under  the  government  of  two 
Khans  of  the  Kaltnucks,  who  axe  io  iuTxv\A\\vvRv  V\>\\  ^  \X\v^^  iieceasary 
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tar  tim  nuuntenanoe  of  Ms  finnilf.  WheD  he  has  any  political  affairs  to 
tnumei,  it  is  the  Dera,  (or  Tipa,  a  sort  of  plenipotentiaiy,)  who  acts 
mder  his  orders. 

The  religion  of  the  Ghreat  Lama  seems  to  be  more  extended  than  any 

oflier  in  the  world :   for  besides  Thibet,  which  is  its  native  seat,  it  has 

spread  itself  over  all  the  Indies,  China,  and  Western  Tartary, 

i^Son"  &1^"  from  one  end  to  the  other.     It  is  true,  the  provinces  of  the 

Indies  and  China  have,  many  ages  ago,  thrown  off  his  juris- 

ion,  and  set  up  chief  priests  of  their  own,  who  have  modelled  the 
rion  of  their  respective  countries,  according  to  their  different  fancies, 
or  interest.  But  Thibet,  and  the  greater  part  of  Tartary,  are  still  subject 
to  him  in  spirituals.  The  better  to  govern  this  vast  dominion,  he  consti- 
tates  deputies,  or  vicars,  to  officiate  in  his  stead.  Tliese  are  called  Hutuk- 
tns,  or  Khutuktus ;  wliich,  according  to  Regis,  are  chosen  from  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Great  Lama.  It  is  esteemed  a  real  happiness  to  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  these  last,  wliich  never  exceeds  two  hundred ; 
and  they  on  whom  the  honour  of  Ilutuktu  is  conferred  are  considered  as 
80  many  lesser  Fos ;  they  are  neither  confined  to  Uie  pagods,  nor  limited 
to  Thibet,  but  settle  where  they  please ;  and  soon  acquire  great  riches,  by 
the  oflFerings  of  their  numerous  worshippers.  One  of  them  who  resided 
among  the  Kalka  Mongols,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  set 
up  for  himself,  in  opposition  to  his  master,  assuming  all  the  privileges  and 
powers  which  the  Grand  liama  pretends  to ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  others 
from  time  to  time  will  follow  his  example. 

For  keeping  up  discipline  and  order  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  there  is  a 
kind  of  hierarchy  in  Thibet,  consisting  of  church  officers,  answering  to  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests.  They  have  also  their  priors,  abbots,  and 
abbesses,  superiors,  provincials,  or  such  like  degrees,  for  ordering  what 
eoncems  the  regular  clergy.  The  Lamas,  or  priests,  who  preside  over  the 
temples  throughout  the  country,  are  sent  from  the  college  of  the  Lama's 
disciples  before  mentioned.  The  other  Lamas  officiate  as  assistants  at 
divine  service  in  the  churches  and  monasteries ;  or  go  abroad  on  the  mission 
into  foreign  countries. 

Regis  says,  the  Lamas  generally  wear  a  woollen  frize  like  ours,  but  nar- 
rower, and  not  so  close ;  yet  it  is  lasting,  and  retains  its  colour.  They 
use,  besides  the  hat,  different  kinds  of  bonnets,  according  to  their  several 
dignities ;  one  of  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  it  resembles  our 
bishopflT  mitres,  but  they  wear  the  slit  before. 

The  Great  Lama's  colour  is  red ;  but  as  the  emperor  of  China  has 
gained  some  footing  in  Thibet,  those  of  his  party,  as  well  as  all  the  Mongol 
and  Kalka  Lamas,  wear  yellow.  Dentink,  speaking  of  these  latter, 
observes,  that  they  go  halnted  in  long  yellow  robes,  with  great  sleeves, 
which  they  bind  about  their  waist  with  a  girdle  of  the  same  colour,  two 
fingers  broad.  They  have  the  head  and  beard  slmved  very  close,  and 
wear  yellow  hats.  They  always  carry  a  great  pair  of  beads  of  coral,  or 
yellow  amber,  in  their  hands,  which  they  turn  incessantly  between  their 
fingers^  BBkying  prayers  to  themselves  after  theur  manner.  The  nuns  wear 
yery  nearly  the  same  dress,  excepting  that  they  wear  bonnets  edged  with 
far,  instead  of  hats^  which  the  ikmas  wear. 

Then  Mi^  sevenl  princes  in  Thibet,  who  aasitme  A\^  \Axci^  VsCovV^va^. 
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under  the  titles  of  the  Grand  Lama's  principal  officem,  act  almost  inde- 
pendently of  liim.  The  dignity  of  T^ama  is  not  limited  to  the  natives  of 
Tliibet  alone.  Tlie  Tartars  and  Chinese,  who  are  equally  ambitiom  of 
this  honour,  go  to  Lassa  to  obtain  it. 

The  multitude  of  Lamas  in  Tliibet  is  incredible,  hardly  a  fiunily  being 
without  one,  cither  out  of  their  devotion,  or  expectations  of  preferment  in 
the  Grand  Lama's  service.  Tlic  rules  of  the  llamas  are  too  many  tnd 
burdensome,  to  be  observed  by  one  Lama ;  therefore  they  divide  the  load 
among  them,  one  confining  himself  to  this  particular  duty,  and  aoother 
to  that ;  but  they  are  all  obliged  to  conform  to  celibacy,  as  well  as  to 
renounce  worldly  grandeur  and  employments. 

As  to  their  character,  if  you  will  take  it  from  their  greatest  advenanM, 
the  missionaries,  most  of  them  are  debauched ;  yet  they  govern  priooea, 
who  offer  them  the  chief  place  in  assemblies,  and  are  blindly  followed  by 
their  votaries,  who  give  them  the  best  of  what  they  have.  Some  of  them  are 
tolerably  skilled  in  medicine  ;  others  have  some  notion  of  astronomy,  and 
can  calculate  eclipses.  Bcmier  met  with  one  of  these  Lama  physiciana  at 
Kashmir,  who  came  in  the  train  of  an  ambassador  from  Great  Tliibet 
He  had  with  him  a  book  of  recipes,  which  he  would  by  no  means  part 
with. 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese  and  Russian  Tartar  tribes  is  a  mixtnre  of 
Lamaism,  Islamism,  and  Gentooism,  partaking,  in  some  cases,  also  of  a 
Chinese  and  resemblance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
RuBsinn  Tar-  churclics.  The  idolatrous  tribes  principally  follow  the  worship 
tar  Tnbet.  ^f  i]^^  Grand  Ijama ;  but  even  a  grosser  species  of  idolatry  is 
followed  by  some  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  some  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
inhabit  the  borders  of  China. 

Some  of  them  are  the  grossest  idolaters,  and  worship  little  rude 
images,  which  generally  consist  of  a  small  bit  of  wood  a  few  inches  in 
length  ;  the  upper  part  is  rounded  off,  and  adorned  with  some  rude  marks 
to  resemble  the  human  features,  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  figure  is 
dressed  up  in  rags.  In  fine  weather  and  prosperous  seasons,  they  caress 
these  ragged  deities,  but  are  apt  to  treat  them  very  roughly  when  the 
cjmtrary  happens. 

Others  of  the  Tartars  profess  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  has  divided  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  destiny  of  men,  among  a  great  number  of  subaltern 
divinities,  who  are  left  to  act  according  to  their  ovvti  pleasure,  and 
consequently  whose  fiivour  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  by  special  acts  of 
homage  and  attention. 

It  is  the  custom  among  some  of  the  Tartar  nations  to  bum  their  dead, 
and  inter  their  ashes  on  an  eminence,  upon  which  they  raise  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  place  on  it  little  banners ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Pagan 
Tju'tars  bury  their  dead,  and  with  each  man  his  best  horse  and  moveables, 
for  his  use  in  the  other  world.  Others,  however,  throw  their  dead  into 
open  fields,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs,  of  which  many  run  wild,  and 
some  are  kept  for  this  purpose.  If  the  bodies  are  thus  devoured  by  any 
number  exceeding  six,  they  think  honourably  of  the  deceased ;  otherwise 
he  is  a  disgrace  to  his  relations. 
0/1  some  of  the  skirts  o?  t\\e  \\\\mo^  wc^^.  ^^^ixv  \«tc\»^  "^nVvvjVv  ^w  lartrer 
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aud  better  built  than  the  bouses :  each  of  thoin  enclosed  tbrcc^  four,  or 
&ye  biers,  of  a  neat  workmanship,  ornamented  with  Cliiuese  stufib,  some 
pieces  of  which  are  brocade.  Bows,  arrows,  lines,  and,  in  general,  the 
mocit  valuable  articles  belonging  to  these  people,  are  suspended  in  the 
interior  of  the  nionnments,  the  wooden  door  of  which  is  closed  with  a  bar, 
supported  at  its  extremities  by  two  props. 

Although  no  external  distinction  seems  to  exist  between  the  Hving 
inhabitants,  yet  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  dead,  whose  ashes  roposo 
in  a  style  of  greater  or  less  magnificence,  according  to  their  wealth  ;  it  is 
probable  tliat  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  would  scarcely  defray  the  expense 
of  one  of  these  sumptuous  mausolea  ;  which,  however,  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  monuments  of  more  civilised  people.  The  bodies  of  the  ]>oorest 
inhabitants  arc  exposed  in  the  open  air,  on  a  bier,  placed  upon  a  stage, 
supported  by  stakes.  They  all  appear  to  hold  their  dead  in  great  vene- 
ration, and  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
procuring  them  an  honourable  burial.  They  are  interred  with  their 
clothes  on,  and  the  arms  and  implements  that  they  made  use  of  when 
alive  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  esteemed  sacrilege  to  take  any  of  these 
away. 

The  Mongols  on  the  frontiers  of  China  have  built  several  temples  in 
the  countries  which  they  inhabit :  one  of  these  is  near  the  river  Tchikoi. 
It  was  formerly  their  princi])al  temple,  and  the  Lama  who 
oDgo  .  ^|}^^j2^|.^j  there  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  others. 
There  is  another  spacious  edifice  of  this  kind,  twenty-five  wersts  from 
the  town  of  Selinginsk,  to  the  south-west  of  the  lake  of  Kulling  Noor, 
which  possesses  the  supremacy  over  four  others. 

The  Bouraiti  and  Boureites^  of  ^longol  origin,  were  not  known  till  the 

17th  century,  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  tlie  west  part  of  Siberia  by 

the  Russians.     They  also  reside  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  in 

le  urai  .  ^^  government  of  Irk utzk,  along  the  Angara  and  the  Liena,  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Daouria.  Their  number  is  estimated  at 
ninety-three  thou:«aud.  Still  attached  to  a  roving  life,  they  have  no 
other  habitations  than  huts  made  with  ])()Ies,  and  covered  with  pieces  of 
felt  tic<l  with  hair-ropes.  Tlie  fire  occupies  the  centre.  The  huts  of 
each  family  form  a  small  village.  Tlieir  furniture  is  very  sunple  :  broad 
benches  serve  for  a  bed ;  they  have  a  pillow  of  hair  or  featliers,  under 
which  they  put  the  casket  containing  their  most  valuable  effects. 

The  religion  of  the  Bouraits  is  a  mixture  of  Lamaism  and  Sliamanism. 
In  their  huts  they  have  wooden  idolsi,  naked  or  clothed ;  others  are  of 
felt,  tin,  or  lamb's-skin ;  and  others  again  rude  daubings  with  soot  by 
the  Shamans,  who  give  them  arbitrary  names.  The  women  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  or  to  pass  before  them.  Tlie  Bourait,  when  he  goes 
out,  or  returns  to  his  hut,  bows  to  his  idols,  and  this  is  almost  the  only 
daily  mark  of  respect  that  he  pays  them.  He  annually  celebrates  two 
festivals  in  honour  of  them,  and  at  these  men  only  have  a  right  to  be 
present.  The  priests  preside  at  a  sacrifice :  a  sheep  is  commonly  chosen 
for  the  victim,  which  they  slaughter  by  ripping  open  the  belly ;  the  heai't 
is  then  taken  out,  and  the  Shaman  places  a  small  Hock  of  wool  cut  from 
the  back  in  the  Iung^?,  which  ceremony  is  deaigucd  io  '^T^wix\v\  W\^  ^^^^sk 
bheep  from  sdl  kinds  of  diseases.     The  fllcfiU  18  ftitiitYJW^  Wi\v^x^\*AVN«tt 
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the  bones,  dressed,  and  set  before  the  idols,  where  it  is  left  the  ivUe 
time  the  Shaman  is  singing.  When  he  has  finished,  he  repeats  fak 
prayers,  with  abundance  of  ceremonies,  throwing  into  the  fire  fan 
spoonfuls  of  broth,  and  as  many  small  pieces  of  meat ;  the  rest  is  fr 
tributed  among  the  company.  Before  he  dismisses  the  assembly,  fte 
priests  set  up  a  flesh  song,  much  more  obstreperons  than  the  fiirti 
accompanied  with  shivering,  leaping,  and  howling,  pronoondng  tbe 
names  of  different  demons,  which  makes  the  Bouraits  beliere  that  he  ii 
cursing  them,  and  will  thereby  prevent  those  spirits  from  injuring  tka 
or  their  herds.  Particular  sacrifices  take  place  on  occasion  of  a  joome/, 
sickness,  or  accident. 

TDK  JUKOGAIES  AND  TBE  JUKUTZE8. 

Tlie  Jukogaics,  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  Lena,  paj 
divine  honours  to  their  dead,  after  they  have  hung  up  and  dried  thdr 
skeletons  in  the  air,  and  adorned  them  with  necklaces  made  of  glass.  The 
Jukutzcs  seem  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  god,  who  is  their  creater 
and  preserver,  and  the  all- wise  disposer  of  good  and  evil.  They  have  an 
annual  festival,  wliich  they  celebrate  every  spring  with  a  great  degree  of 
solemnity — that  is,  by  kindling  a  large  bonfire,  wliich  must  bo  kept  ap  ai 
long  as  the  festival  lasts,  and  abstaining  the  whole  time  from  all  kinds  of 
liquors,  they  being  destined  only  for  libations,  which  consist  in  pouring 
their  common  drink  eastward  iuto  th^  fire.  In  this  ceremony  there  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  religious  adoration  paid  to  that  element. 

CALMONES-BARADINSKI. 

Tlicrc  are  some  Calmones-Barabinski,  who  have  a  clumsy  wooden  idd 
for  tlieir  god,  dressed  like  a  nierry-andrew,  in  a  party-coloured  coat.  Tliis 
idol  is  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  when  they  arc  indolent  and  inactive  at  home; 
but  they  take  it  along  with  them  when  they  go  hunting  or  coursing  in 
the  fields.     On  those  public  occasions  ho  is  carried  in  procession  in  an 
open  chariot,  which  is  kept  for  such  particular  purposes,  and  the  first  beast 
which  is  met  with  is  sacrificed  to  his  honour.  If  the  chase  has  proved  snc- 
cessful,  the  idol,  at  their  return,  is  placed  in  his  niche  at  the  very  summit 
of  a  hut,  which  is  adorned  from  top  to  bottom,  before,  behind,  and  on  each 
side,  with  marten-skins  and  sable-skins,  the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  and  these 
liang  there  till  the  weather  i)erfectly  destroys  them.     It  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  profanation,  and  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  make  use  of  them  on  any 
common  occasion,  or  sell  them  to  strangers,  who  might  employ  tliem  to 
their  own  use. 

THE   TUNGUSES. 

The  Tunguscs,  who  are  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
Siberia,  practise  the  same  kind  of  idolatrous  worship.  They  acknowledge 
a  god,  who  is  called  Sahamman,  the  creator  of  all  tilings ;  but  they  never 
make  their  applications  to  him  in  times  of  distress,  whether  public  or 
private ;  but  they  pay  their  devotions  to  some  particular  wooden  idols,  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  carved  only  with  a  knife,  which  are  treated 
with  veneration  or  contempt,  accordingly  as  they  give  their  adorers 
occasion  either  to  expobiuUic  nn\\.\x  ot  w^\i\3a.w^  V\\\iw\. 
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THE  W0GULTZE8. 

The  Wognltxes,  as  well  as  tbe  Tunguses,  entertain  some  idea  of  a  god, 
."irlio  created  all  tJiings.  Thoy  acknowledge  likewise,  tlie  resurrection  of 
te  dead,  and  believe  that  the  wicked  will  then  be  punislied,  and  the 
lighteoiu  be  rewarded.  Their  public  worehip  consiBts  in  assembling  once 
a  year,  about  autumn,  to  sacrifice  in  an  adjacent  wood  one  beast  of  every 
ipeciea.  After  which  they  hang  up  their  skins  on  the  most  beautiful  trees 
ia  the  forest,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  them.  This  annual  festival 
nnclndea  with  regaling  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  their  sacrifices ;  after 
which  they  return  home,  and  think  themselves  discliarged  from  all  reli- 
gions duties  for  the  current  year. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN   TARTARS. 

The  Circassian  Tartars  are  reckoned  as  Mahometans  and  Greeks,  there 
being  several  of  both  those  persuasions  amongst  them ;  idolatry,  never- 
theless, has  a  prevailing  power  over  them.  When  any  iK'rson  of  distinc- 
tion amongst  them  dies,  they  sacrifice  a  he-goat,  hang  np  his  skin  upon  a 
high  pole  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  come  one  after  another  to  pay  it 
divine  adoration.  Tliis  skin  is  never  taken  down  till  some  other  person  of 
dittinction  dies ;  and  then  tlicy  put  a  fresh  one  in  its  place.  John  de 
Luca,  in  his  account  informs  us,  that  they  sacrifice  rams,  and  call  those 
victims  Curbans  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  places  where  the  sacrifices  arc 
made  are  deemed  so  sacred,  that  the  most  determined  thief  amongst  them 
will  never  venture  to  touch  the  least  thing  that  is  carried  to  them.  Ho 
adds  likewise,  *'  that  there  are  bows,  arrows,  and  scimitars  hung  on  tho 
trees  in  these  sacred  places,  as  public  testimonies  that  they  have  i)crformcd 
their  vows." 

THE   08TIAC8. 

The  Ostiacs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  tho  Samoides,  from  the 
Irtis  and  Oby  to  tho  river  Jcnitzca,  have  likewise  two  sorts  of  idols ;  so  that 
in  all  probability  it  is  a  received  custom  all  over  Tartary.  This,  on  tho 
whole,  does  not  differ  from  the  practice  uf  all  other  known  idolaters,  who 
never  fail  to  add  to  their  public  gods  their  lares  and  guardian  deities.  Tlicir 
public  iduls  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  must  agreeable 
mountains  they  can  find,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  forests,  in  small  wooden 
huts,  with  commodious  apartments  contiguous  to  them,  in  which  they 
deposit  the  bones  of  those  beasts  which  have  been  sacrificed  in  honour  of 
those  idols.  They  have  no  stated  days  nor  hours  for  the  regular  i>erform- 
ance  of  their  sacrifices.  They  only  supplicate  their  gods  when  they  stand 
in  need  of  their  assistance ;  but  tho  ))ricsts,  indeed,  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  people  shake  off  this  nhamefiil  indifference.  These 
priests  have  no  regular  call  or  ordination ;  every  ancient  housekeeper 
having  sufficient  authority  of  his  own  to  exereisc  tlie  priesthood.  And, 
accordingly,  the  worshij)  of  their  public  idols  is  somewhat  more  regular,  as 
it  is  instituted  by  an  authority  more  ancient  and  better  known.  They  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  these  idols,  and  the  good  old  men  recommend  them  to 
their  children.  Their  sacrifices  consist  in  the  fat  of  fish,  and  in  beasts  of 
various  kinds.  The  victim  is  exposed  in  the  presence  of  tho  ^ds^  with 
its  legs  tied,  and  after  that  the  celebrant,  or  oSkdaA^n^  Y^«^V^^^^^^^^'* 
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tlicm,  in  tbti  wannest  terms,  tho  petitions  of  their  humlilti  snppUctnti 
During  tliis  kind  uf  prayer,  one  of  the  assistants  stands  with  his  bow 
levelled  at  the  victim,  and  as  soon  as  the  priest  has  concluded,  and  stmd 
the  heast  upon  tho  head,  he  discharges  his  arrow,  and  another  thmi<t4 1 
stake  through  its  hody.  After  this  they  take  it  hy  the  tail,  and  drag  it  along 
thn*e  times  into  the  presence  of  the  idol.  The  blood  is  preserved  in  a  vend 
consecrated  for  that  particular  purpose,  some  part  of  which  is  nsed  is 
sprinkling  tho  hut  of  the  idol ;  another  part  is  dnmk  amongst  them,  and 
tlio  mouth  of  the  idul  is  besmeared  with  the  remainder.  It  is  almost  a 
universal  custom  amongst  the  Tartars  to  hang  up  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and 
skin,  of  the  victim  upon  some  particuhir  trees  ;  to  regale  themselves  nitli 
the  flesh,  and  to  sing  before  and  after  their  solenm  entertainment.  After 
this  they  rub  the  mouth  of  the  idol  a  second  time  with  the  remaining  hi 
of  the  sacrifice.  They  frequently  pay  the  same  deference  and  resjioct 
even  to  their  domestic  idols.  The  ceremony  being  over,  the  whole  assembly 
shout  for  joy,  and  w^ave  their  sticks  in  the  air,  in  honour  of  the  soul  of 
their  idol,  which,  according  to  their  notion,  returns  home  after  she  has 
assisted  at  her  ow*n  festival ;  from  which  it  is  plain  and  manifest,  tbat 
however  savage  and  stupid  they  are  represented  to  be,  they  are  not » 
senseless  as  to  imagine  that  a  stock  or  stone  is  absolutely  the  object  which 
they  ought  to  adore.  The  bear  has  likewise  some  part  in  their  divine 
worship.  As  soon  as  thoy  have  killed  the  creature,  they  pull  oft'  its  skin, 
and  hang  it,  in  tlie  presence  of  their  idol,  u])on  a  very  high  tree;  they 
afterwards  revere  it,  and  excuse  themselves  with  doleful  lamentationsi,  as 
if  they  repented  of  the  im])ious  deed.  They  ridiculously  plead  that  it  was 
the  arrow,  and  not  they  who  gave  the  fatal  wound,  and  that  the  featben 
added  wings  to  its  unhappy  flight.  This  extravagance  is  grounded  on  a 
icceivod  notion  amongst  them,  that  the  soul  of  this  beast  roving  about  the 
woods,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  will  take  the  first  opjmrtunity  of  grati- 
fying his  resentment,  in  case  they  do  not  take  timely  care  to  a})pease  its 
wrath,  and  make  it  some  suitable  reparation. 

Uy  the  description  of  the  idols  of  the  Ostiacs,  we  may  plainly  discern 
that  they  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Talismans ;  and  it  is  very  ])robaMe 
tliat  the  infinite  number  of  ancient  idols  in  <:eneral  owe  their  rise  t<» 
the  Talismans,  imless  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Talismans  themselves  were  originally  idols.  One  of  the  idols  of  tlie 
Ostiacs  wjis  a  brazen  goose,  with  her  wings  extended,  whose  peculiar 
province  it  was  to  take  care  of  their  geese  and  ducks,  and  to  protect  tlicni 
from  all  disasters.  Another  very  remarkable  idol  is  that  which  travellers 
have  described  under  the  denomination  of  the  Old  Man  of  Oby.  His 
devotees  oblige  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence  once  every  three 
years,  and  trans])ort  himself  over  the  Oby,  from  one  place  to  anotlier, 
with  a  great  degree  of  solenmity,  in  a  vessel  made  for  that  particular  pur- 
I>08e.  This  Old  Man  of  Oby  is  the  guardian  of  their  fishery.  lie  is 
composed  of  wood  ;  iiis  nose,  which  resembles  a  hog's  snout,  has  an  iron 
hook  in  it,  to  denote  that  he  drag's  the  fish  out  of  the  sea  into  the  Obv. 
His  eyes  are  made  of  ghiss,  and  his  head  is  embellished  with  a  pair  of 
sliort  horns.  When  tho  ice  dissolves,  and  the  river  overflows  its  banks, 
the  O.'-tiacs  flock  to  him  in  a  body,  to  make  their  joint  requests  that  he  will 
]«rove  j>ro]>itioub  to  their  fishery;  but  if  the  season  do  not  answer  their 
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expectations,  they  load  him  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  and  insult  him  in 
the  most  shameful  manner ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  prove  success- 
lal,  the  god,  by  way  of  retaliation,  is  allowed  his  share  of  the  booty.  He 
Jias  the  very  first  fruits  of  their  labour ;  for  before  they  presume  to  touch 
one  .dish  themselves  at  their  general  feast,  they  rub  his  snout  with  some 
of  the  choicest  fat.  After  their  entertainment  is  over,  they  conduct  the  soul 
of  the  god  back  again,  by  beating  the  air  with  their  cudgels.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  season  have  proved  bad,  or  if  they  have  met  with  any 
disappointments,  they  not  only  revile  him,  but  they  strip  him  naked,  whip 
hioDy  and  throw  him  into  the  dirt,  as  an  old,  impotent,  despicable  deity. 

THE  SAMOIDES. 

In  regard  to  the  Samoides,  they  are  idolaters,  as  well  as  the  Ostiacs, 
bnt  mnch  more  savage  and  unpoUshed.  They  adore  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  to  which  they  add  some  idols,  wrought  in  siich  an  artless  manner, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  imagined  they  had  any  intention  to  resemble  the 
homan  species.  These  idols  are  either  kept  in  their  proper  huts,  or  some- 
where near  them,  or  hung  upon  their  choicest  trees.  They  acknowledge, 
■oocHrding  to  De  Bruyn,  one  Supreme  Being  called  Heya. 

THE  CZEREMISSIAN   TARTARS. 

The  Czeremissian  Tartars,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  AVoIga, 
beyond  Casan,  acknowledge  one  God,  who  is  immortal,  and  the  author  of 
all  good ;  and  they  believe  that  there  are  evil  spirits,  or  demons,  who  are 
the  professed  enemies  of  mankind,  and  take  delight  in  tormenting  tliem 
as  long  as  they  live ;  for  which  reason  they  offer  up  sacrifices  to  them,  in 
order  to  appease  their  wratli,  and  tempt  them,  if  possible,  not  to  injure 
them.  They  take  particular  care  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  a  place  which  is 
ealled  Nemda,  and  to  perform  several  other  acts  of  devotion  to  their 
honour.  Thither  they  carry  their  oblations  to  those  malignant  beings, 
and  never  presume  to  go  empty-handed,  being  fully  persuaded,  that  those 
who  are  so  imprudent  as  to  carry  nothing  with  them  will  infallibly  pine 
away,  and  die  at  last  of  some  lingering  distemper.  The  sacrifices  which 
are  peculiarly  devoted  to  their  deity  are  either  oxen  or  horses.  The  man- 
ner of  roasting  the  flesh  of  one  of  them  is  this  : — They  first  throw  largo 
slices  of  it  into  a  dish  with  One  hand,  having  a  bowl  full  of  inetheglin,  or 
some  liqnor  of  the  like  nature,  ready  in  the  other ;  and  then  they  cast 
both  of  them  into  a  largo  fire,  made  before  the  skin  of  the  victim.  This 
skin  is  extended  upon  a  pole,  which  is  laid  crosswise,  and  rests  between 
two  trees.  They  implore  this  skin  to  present  their  humble  petitions  to 
their  god,  and  to  be  a  mediator  for  them  ;  and  sometimes  they  pay  their 
addresses  directly  to  it.  The  sun  and  moon,  as  being  the  authors  of  the 
prodncts  of  the  earth,  are  likewise  the  objects  of  their  divine  adoration. 
These  Tartars  always  perform  their  religious  ceremonies  near  some  rivers 
or  rapid  streams. 

THBIB  PRIESTS,  THEIR   NUPTIAL  CEREMONIES  AND  FUNERAL  SOLEMNITIES. 

The  Lamas,  who  are  regular  priests  of  the  greatest  part  of  Tartary, 
have  their  heads  as  well  as  their  beards  shaved ;  ivot  ^tq  ^<e»^  ^<(^  ^"cN^ 
chazBcteristics  or  marks  of  their  dignity  ;  for  tViey  wear  ^  Vvxi^  <A  -^^^^ 
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hat,  and  a  yellow  gown,  with  long  sleeves,  which  they  tie  with  a  ginHe  of 
the  same  colour.     In  their  hands  they  carry  a  yellow  chaplet,  which  thcj 
are  perpetually  turning  over,  because,  according  to  their  rules,  they  ougbt 
to  pray  without  ceasing.     According  to  the  same  laws,  they  ought  to  liTe 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  constant  practice  of  all 
good  works.     There  are  nuns  of  this  order  of  lamas,  who  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  and  obliged  to  observe  the  same  vow.     The  priests  of  the 
Tunguses  have  a  principal,  or  superior,  whom  they  call  Schamman,  and 
devote  themselves   wholly  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  black  art, 
whereas  the  lamas  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.     The  schamman,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  magical  operations,  observes  the  following  method  : — After 
he  has  gone  through  his  preliminary  penances,  he  puts  on  a  kind  of  robe, 
or  covering,  composed  of  divers  pieces  of  old  iron,  some  in  the  form  of 
birds,  others  in  that  of  beasts  and  fishes ;  and  all  are  hung  together  by 
rings  of  the  same  metal.   He  puts  on  stockings  made  of  the  same  materiik, 
and  gloves  likewise  of  the  same  sort,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  bear's 
paws.      He  puts  iron  horns  likewise  upon  his  head.     Thus  equipped, 
he  takes  a  drum  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  wand,  embellished  with  the 
skins  of  mice,  in  the  other ;  leaps  and  capers  about,  crossing  hb  legs  some- 
tinies  this  way,  and  sometimes  that;  observing  at  the  same  time  thetaae^ 
and  accompanying  it  with  most  hideous  outcries.    In  all  these  movemenia 
his  eyes  arc  steadfastly  fixed  on  a  hole  at  the  top  of  his  hut,  and  as  aoon 
as  ever  he  discerns  a  black  bird,  which,  as  is  pretended,  perches  on  the  nU^ 
and  vanishes  in  a  moment,  he  falls  upon  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  tnuioe, 
and  continues  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  entirely  deprived,  to  outward 
appearance,  of  all  sense  and  reason.-    When  he  comes  to  hifnif<>1f,  he 
resolves  the  queries  of  those  who  consult  him. 

The  priests  of  the  Samoidcs,  who  are  likewise  magicians,  when  anyone 
consults  them,  put  a  rope  round  tlieir  necks,  and  tie  it  so  tightly  that 
they  fall  down  as  if  they  were  dead.  When  they  foretell  any  future  event, 
the  blood  gushes  out  of  some  part  of  their  faces,  and  stops  again  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished  their  prediction.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  these  people  and  the  schammans  and  other  priests  of 
the  Tartars. 

TDEIR   OATHS. 

When  any  one  is  to  take  a  solemn  oath  amongst  the  Bouraits,  they 
carry  the  party  to  a  high  mountain,  and  there  make  him  swear,  with  an 
audible  voice,  assuring  him  at  the  time,  that  if  he  prove  perjured  he  will 
never  get  down  again  alive. 

The  Ostiacs  display  all  their  instruments  of  war  before  the  party  who 
takes  the  oath,  to  intimate  that  if  he  forswear  himself,  one  of  those  parti- 
cular weapons  will  infallibly  in  a  few  days  be  the  instrument  of  his 
absolute  destruction.  The  Tungueses  clear  themselves  of  any  crime  laid 
to  their  charge  by  the  death  of  a  dog  ;  thrusting  a  knife  into  his  left  thigh, 
and  cutting  him  open  to  the  very  mouth.  After  this  they  suck  up  eveiy 
drop  of  his  blood.  The  Ostiac  takes  his  oath  upon  a  bear  s  skin,  spread 
upon  the  ground,  on  which  are  laid  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  is  tendered  to  .him.  Before  he  cats  it,  he  declares  all  he  knows 
relating  to  the  matter  \u  q^e^lvow,  ;msk  ^iwi^xm^  tha  truth  of  his  evidence 
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by  this  solemn  imprecation : — May  the  bear  tear  mo  to  pieces,  this  pieco 
of  bread  choke  me,  tliis  knife  be  my  death,  and  this  hatchet  sever  my 
head  from  my  body,  if  — ,  &c.  In  dubious  cases,  thoy  present  themselves 
before  an  idol,  and  pronounce  the  same  oath,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  ho  who  takes  the  oath  cuts  off  a  piece  of  the  idol's  nose  with 
his  knife,  saying, — If  I  forswear  myself,  may  this  knife  cut  off  my  own 
nose  in  the  same  manner,  &c. 

THEIR   MARRIAGES. 

The  Mongols  and  Calmncs  give  themselves  very  little  trouble  with 
respect  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  in  their  marriage  engagements. 
Tbcy  make  no  scruple  of  cohabiting  even  with  their  mothers.  The  issue 
of  such  incestuous  matches  are  looked  on  as  legitimate,  and  have  a  right 
of  inheritance  as  well  as  any  others ;  but  in  case  they  bo  the  children  of 
a  chan,  or  some  other  person  of  distinction,  he  who  is  bom  in  honourable 
wedlock  obtains  the  preference.  They  take  particular  care  to  find  out 
young  wives ;  for  after  they  are  forty  years  of  age,  they  look  upon  them 
only  as  governants  of  their  families,  or  even  simply  as  their  domestics. 

The  other  Tartars  arc  as  regardless  of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  as 
those  we  have  already  described.  Some  of  the  most  conscientious,  ^ideed, 
will  never  marry  either  tlieir  mothers-in-law  or  their  sisters ;  but  the 
Gseremissian  Tartars  make  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the  latter. 

Tliere  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  courtship  and  amorous  adven- 
toreB  of  these  people.  Amongst  the  Ostiacs,  the  lover  sends  one  of  his 
friends  to  his  mbtress's  father,  in  order  to  agree  about  the  price,  and  when 
the  bargain  is  actually  made,  the  intended  father-in-law  covenants  to 
sorrender  and  yield  up  his  daughter  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term 
therein  limited:  and  during  the  whole  courtship  he  must  not,  on  any 
account  whatsoever,  presume  to  pay  his  mistress  a  visit.  If  he  pay  his 
respects  to  her  father  or  mother,  he  goes  backward  into  their  house  ;  not 
presuming  to  look  them  in  the  face ;  and,  as  a  farther  testimony  of  his 
esteem  and  submission,  turns  his  head  on  one  side  whenever  he  speaks  to 
them.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  courtship,  the  father,  accord- 
ing to  his  contract,  surrenders  his  daughter  to  his  son-in-law,  and  at  the 
same  time  recommends  them  to  a  happy  union,  as  the  fundamental  article 
of  wedlock.  What  the  Ostiacs  mean  by  that  expression  is  a  nice  point  to 
determine. 

The  Ostiac,  as  a  trial  of  his  wife's  honour,  cuts  a  handful  of  hair  off  a 
bear's  skin,  and  presents  it  to  her.  If  she  be  virtuous,  she  accepts  of  the 
offer  without  the  least  reluctance ;  but  if  she  be  conscious  of  her  own 
inconstancy,  she  ingenuously  refuses  to  touch  it ;  whereupon  her  husband 
immediately  puts  her  away;  and  that  is  all  the  ill  consequence  that 
attends  her  illegal  amours.  Besides,  she  has  the  liberty  to  marry  whom 
she  pleases  after  such  separation.  This  ingenuous  confession  of  their 
wives  is  owing  to  their  dread  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  paws  of  the 
very  bear,  the  hairs  of  whose  hide  are  made  use  of  as  an  expedient  to  prove 
their  chastity  or  falsehood.  This  bear,  according  to  their  notion,  revives 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  in  order  to  devour  the  bride  who  is  ^r- 
jured  and  inconstant. 

\*  V.  ^ 
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FUNERAL    CEREMONIES. 

The  mourning  of  children  for  their  parents,  amongst  the  Taitu^ 
consists  generally  in  weeping  over  them  for  several  days  snccesBivelj; 
and  during  all  that  time  they  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of 
amusements,  and  from  the  society  of  women  for  several  months.  Tb 
cliild  must  inter  his  father  or  mother  with  all  the  funeral  pomp  aad 
solemnity  of  which  his  circumstances  will  admit,  and  pay  bis  ammil 
respects  to  their  respective  tombs,  which  must  be  attended  not  only  with 
tears  but  loud  lamentations.  These  people,  as  well  as  the  IndiaBS, 
Chinese,  &c.,  make  provision  for  their  dead,  and  supply  them  mlk 
variety  of  apparel.  The  Tunguses  hang  their  dead  upon  some  partioilir 
trees,  and  there  leave  them  till  they  have  nothing  but  skin  and  boM 
remaining ;  then  they  inter  them.  The  Jukogaies,  likewise,  hang  up 
their  deceased  relations  in  the  Very  same  manner,  and  when  their 
skeletons  are  perfectly  dry,  adorn  them  with  coral  and  little  pieces  of 
painted  glass.  Afterwards  they  carry  them  in  solemn  procession  roimd 
their  houses,  and  revere  them  as  idols. 

The  Ostiacs  either  bury  their  dead,  or  hide  both  them  and  their  bom, 
arrows,  implements  of  household,  and  provisions,  in  the  snow,  from  the 
very  same  principle  which  actuates  others,  who  are  habituated  to  these 
customs.  A  widow,  to  testify  her  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her 
dearly  beloved  husband,  takes  an  idol,  dresses  it  up  in  the  good  man's 
clothes,  lays  it  in  the  bed  with  her,  and  affects  to  have  it  always  before 
her  eyes,  in  order  to  aggravate  her  grief,  and  bring  her  departed  hudMiid 
to  her  remembrance.  Tlie  widows  of  the  Ostiacs  kiss  the  idols  of  tbenr 
deceased  husbands,  and  honour  them  as  partners  of  their  beds  during  a 
whole  year,  and  then  they  are  looked  upon  as  incumbrances,  and  thrown 
neglected  into  some  comer  of  the  house  ;  no  more  mention  is  then 
made  of  their  old  bedfellows,  for  the  time  of  their  mourning  is  then 
accomplished. 

The  Samoides  hang  their  deceased  infants,  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  one  year,  upon  trees ;  but  they  inter  between  two  boards  those 
who  are  of  a  more  advanced  age.  They  di'own  or  otherwise  make  away 
with  those  relations  who  aro  superannuated,  infirm,  and  who  have 
become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  all  about  them.  Near  the  place 
where  they  bury  their  dead,  they  hang  up  their  fire-arms,  their  hatchets, 
their  hammers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  other  implements  which  they  made 
use  of  during  tlieir  lives. 

All  these  people  in  general  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  tbe  metem- 
psychosis, but  in  two  different  acceptations.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
tlie  very  souls  transmigrate  from  one  body  into  another;  others,  that 
there  is  no  other  transmigration  than  that  of  the  operations  and  faculties 
belonging  to  tlie  soul  of  the  deceased.  These  last,  in  all  probability, 
imagine,  that  there  is  only  an  emanation  of  virtues,  because  they  con- 
found the  body  and  the  soul  together. 
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SEC.  XI.     RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINES,  CEREMONIES,  AND   CUSTOMS  OF 

THE  HINDOOS. 

The  most  singular  people  on  the  globe,  in  respect  to  religion,  are 
doubtless  the  Hindoos,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  a  country  in 
0^^^^  ^^^  Asia,  bounded  S.  E.  hj  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Bay  of 
oTihe  leligioa  Bengal,  and  extending  north  to  the  boundary  of  Cashmere, 
«ir  the  Hin-  beginning  in  Lat  8°,  and  running  to  35%  N.,  near  2000  miles 
^***  in  length. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  people,  and  of  the  permanency  of  their 
^on  and  customs,  there  appear  no  reasonable  grounds  to  doubt.     In 
Antio  'ti        almost  every  respect,  these  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 

^  in  the  most  ancient   periods  of   the   history  of    India,    of 

which  we  possess  the  most  faint  knowledge.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
by  many  authors,  that  the  religion  of  Boodha*,  which  still  remains  in 
the  Burman  empire,  Ceylon,  &c.,  was,  in  very  remote  times,  the  prevalent 
letigion  of  Hindostan.  At  present,  it  is  the  Brahminical.  Brahma,  or 
--,  Brama,  the  creating  power ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver ;  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer,  are  their  three  greatest  deities.  Since  the  creation  of 
tlie  worldj  however,  Brahma  interests  himself  little  with  mundane  affairs. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  legislators ;  since  from  his  ten  sons  all 
•deuce  and  laws  proceeded,  while  he  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
Tedas,  or  sacred  books.  Of  his  sons,  Menou  is  the  most  celebrated. 
Vkom  him  the  Hindoos  derive  the  institutes  which  bear  his  name. 
Bnhina  is  represented  with  four  hands,  and  a  crovm  on  his  head.  The 
image  of  the  flamingo,  on  the  wings  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  fly,  is 
eonstantly  placed  near  the  statue  in  the  temple.  His  wife,  whose  name 
18  Seraswatee,  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  learning.  Vishnu,  whose 
province  it  is  to  preserve  and  protect  mankind,  is  represented  as  constantly 
attended  by  an  eagle,  or  large  broMrn  kite,  and  as  having  four  hands  and 
a  number  of  heads,  emblematical  of  his  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
He  is  said  to  have  passed  through  different  bodily  existences,  in  all  of 
which  he  destroyed  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  His  wife,  or  female 
Cavomnte,  is  Sree,  the  goddess  of  fortune  and  plenty.  Siva  is  worshipped 
not  only  as  a  destroyer,  but  also  as  a  re-producer.  His  principal  characters 
aie  Bndra,  Iswara,  and  Mahadeo.  As  the  first,  he  is  cruel ;  as  the 
•second,  ho  is  worshipped  as  the  lord  of  all ;  and  under  the  third  name, 
be  is  known  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India.  He  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  common  people.  He  is  generally  represented  with  only  one  head  ; 
the  number  of  his  hands  varies  from  four  to  thirty-two.  Round  his  neck 
there  are  strung  a  number  of  human  skulls.  His  hat  is  the  skin  of  the 
tiger  or  elephfuit.  His  wife,  Parvaty,  is  the  goddess  of  time  and  the 
pnnisher  of  evil-doers.  Besides  these  great  deities,  there  is  a  number  of 
inferior  ones,  the  principal  of  whom  are  those  who  preside  over  death  and 
hell ;  the  gods  of  fire,  of  medicine,  of  the  wind,  and  of  the  atmosphere. 
Gkmesa,  whom  Sir  William  Jones  justly  compares  to  Janus,  is  invoked 
the  first,  by  the  Brahmins,  in  all  sacrifices.  His  name,  and  that  of 
Seraswatee,  appear  attlie  beginning  of  all  Ymt\T\ga  ;  ^tA  Vv^  >\.'aX^^ft  ^ 

•  This  word  is  gpclt  differently  by  d\ffcTei\\  avxxViow. 
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placed  on  roads,  and  at  the  boundaries  of  irillages,  &c.  There  are  two 
great  sects  among  the  Hindoos  ;  the  worshippers  of  Yishnn,  and  those  d 
Siva.  Formerly  the  worship  of  the  former  appears  to  have  predominated 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  while  on  the  opposite  coast,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  that  of  Siva  prevailed.  The  followen  U 
Vishnu  distino^uished  themselves  by  painting  their  faces  with  a  horimitii 
line;  the  followers  of  Siva  draw  a  perpendicular  line.  The  gopee 
chundcn,  a  white  clay,  taken  from  a  holy  tank  near  Positra  in  Gment^ 
and  chalk  from  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dwaraca,  in  tiie 
same  province,  are  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  distinguishing  the 
different  castes.  There  is,  however,  very  little  difference  in  point  of 
religion  between  these  or  any  other  Hindoo  sects. 

Vishnu  is  believed  to  have  undergone  nine  avatars,  or  incamatiom ; 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  eighth,  when  he  appeared  as  Krishna,  and  by 
his  victories  obliged  the  Hindoos  to  substitute  the  offering  of  images 
instead  of  human  sacrifices,  and  milk  for  blood.  A  more  particular 
account  of  these  incarnations  will  be  given.  The  tenth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  con- 
tained in  their  sacred  books,  called  Vedas,  the  divine  authority  of 
which,  however,  is  ri^jectcd  by  the  Jains  in  the  south  of  India, — a  sect 
who  differ  in  some  important  tenets  from  those  who  follow  the  BraLmin- 
ical  religion.  All  the  Hindoo  sects  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  transmigration,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  bat 
their  faith  in  these  important  points  is  intermixed  and  debased  by  the 
most  absurd  legendary  tales  and  mystical  allegories. 

Having  presented  our  readers  with  the  foregoing  general  view  of  ^ 
religious  system  of  the  Hindoos,  we  shall  proceed  to  such  details  in  respect 
to  tlicir  religious  ceremonies  and  customs  as  our  limits  permit ;  observing, 
however,  that  such  as  would  desire  a  full  account  of  the  various  super- 
stitious opinions  and  practices  of  this  extraordinary  people,  may  consult 
the  ample  account  given  by  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  "  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.**' 

The  first  ol>jects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos  are  siipposed  to  have 
been  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  space,  together  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  aerial  beings.  But  as  such  a  system  of  mythology  could  in 
"  ^  "'^'  no  wise  account  for  the  existence  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, later  Hindoo  theologians  added  three  new  gods,  under  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer — Bralima,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Besides  the  gods  already  named,  and  others  which  might  be 
named,  the  Hindoo  worship  extends  to  the  various  objects  of  nature, 
among  which  we  may  specify  the  following  : 

1.  The  Worship  of  Human  Beings. — ^The  Hindoos  worship  their  spiri- 
tual guides ;  also,  Bramins,  their  wives,  and  daughters  :  and,  among  the 
Vamacharces,  women  of  the  lowest  caste,  and  even  prostitutes^  are  wor- 
shij)pcd  with  rites  too  abominable  to  be  recorded. 

2.  The  Worship  of  Beasts, — The  cow  is  an  object  of  worship,  and 
receives  the  homage  of  the  Hindoos  at  an  annual  festival.  The  very 
dung  of  the  cow  is  eaten  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  and,  with  its  urine, 
is  used  in  worship.  A  Hindoo  does  not  carry  anything  out  of  his  house 
in  the  moniing,  till  he  has  rubbed  Vlvr^oot^^^  V\\Jft.^^-d»sv^.     Notwith- 
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Btandiog  tliis  reverence,  tlie  bullocks  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and 
at  the  plough,  are  used  more  cnielly  by  the  Hindoos  than  any  other 
ininials.  HunoomanUy  the  Monkey^  has  also  been  placed  among  the 
gods,  as  a  form  of  Shivu.  Temples  of  this  god  arc  to  be  seen,  and  in 
aome  places  his  image  is  worshipped  daily ;  he  is  even  chosen  by  many 
as  their  guardian  deity.  Hunoomanu  bears  some  resemblance  to  Pan ; 
and,  like  him,  owes  his  birth  to  the  god  of  the  winds.  Tlie  do^y  the 
jackal^  and  a  number  of  other  animals,  have  also  places  among  the  Hindoo 
deities,  though  they  are  not  greatly  honoured. 

3.  Warship  of  Birdi. — Gurooru,  the  carrier  of  Vishnoo,  half  a  bird 
and  half  a  man,  has  received  deification,  as  well  as  his  brother  Uroonu, 
the  charioteer  of  Yishnoo.  Jutayoo,  another  bird,  the  friend  of  Ramu, 
receives  divine  honours ;  as  do  the  eagle  of  Coromandel,  (said  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Doorga,)  the  wagtail,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  owl; 
but  the  honours  they  receive  are  not  of  the  highest  kind. 

4.  Worship  of  Trees. — The  Hindoos  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  conse- 
crated groves,  but  several  trees  they  esteem  sacred.  Toohisee,  a  female 
raised  to  deity  by  Yishnoo,  was  cursed  by  Liikshmec,  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  and  turned  into  a  tree  of  his  name ;  which  the  Hindoos  preserve 
with  great  care  near  their  houses,  and  erect  pillars  to  its  honour.  The 
heads  of  these  pillars,  which  commonly  open  like  a  cup,  are  filled  with 
earth,  and  the  plant  is  placed  in  them.  Its  leaves  and  wood  arc  esteemed 
Huared ;  and  with  the  latter  they  make  their  beads,  with  which  they 
repeat  the  names  of  their  guardian  deities.  Several  otlier  trees  receive 
almost  an  equal  homage.  It  is  considered  as  a  great  sin  among  the  Hin- 
doos tear  any  member  of  a  family  to  cut  down  trees  planted  by  an  ancestor ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  many  a  family  have  been  ascribed  to  such  an  act 
of  indiscretion. 

5.  River  Worship, — The  Hindoos  not  only  reverence  their  rivers,  but 
actnally  worship  them,  dividing  them  into  male  and  female  deities.  But 
Onnga  (the  Gktnges),  both  in  their  poems,  their  Pooranus,  and  in  the 
superstitious  customs  of  the  natives,  appears  to  rank  highest  among  the 
river  deities.  She  is  declared  to  have  descended  from  Y ishnoo's  heaven  ; 
an  anniversary  of  which  event  is  celebrated  by  particular  festivities.  The 
most  extravagant  things  are  related  in  the  Pooranus  respecting  the  puri- 
fying nature  of  these  waters ;  and  several  works  have  been  written  to 
extol  the  saving  properties  of  the  Ganges.  Its  waters  are  carried  to 
immense  distances ;  everything  they  touch  becomes  purified ;  crowds  of 
Hindoos  perform  their  worship  on  the  river,  daily,  after  purifying  them- 
selves in  the  stream ;  the  sick  are  laid  on  its  banks,  expecting  recovery 
firom  the  mere  sight  of  this  goddess ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  great  calamity 
not  to  die  within  sight  of  Gunga.  Many  other  rivers  receive  the  honours 
of  divine  worship. 

6.  Worship  of  Fish, — Even  the  finny  tribes  are  honoured  by  the  Hin- 
doos, though  the  worship  paid  to  them  is  of  an  inferior  sort. 

7.  The  Worship  of  Books  is  very  common  among  this  people.     The 
lower  orders  have  such  a  profound  respect  for  a  book,  that  they  think 
everything  in  such  a  form  must  bo  divine.    On  several  occasions  a  book  i 
converted  into  an  image,  and  worshipped  with  all  iVvetotm  viwid  before  tfc 
moet  popular  idol. 
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8.  Wor$hip  of  Stones, — ^Tho  Shalugramu,  as  a  fonn  of  Yishnoo,  is  more 
frequently  worshipped  than  any  other  idol  in  India,  not  excepting  the 
Lingu  itself;  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  placed  next,  and  which  is  also  a 
stone.  The  representatiTes  of  Punchanunu  and  other  gods  are  shapeless 
stones.  Many  images  of  idols  sold  in  the  markets  are  made  of  stone,  and 
worshipped. 

9.  A  Log  of  Wood, — The  pedal  with  which  rice  is  cleansed  from  the 
husk  has  also  been  raised  to  godship  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  festivals  of  the  Hindoos  are  numerous.     Oiur  limits  will  permit  os 

to  notice  only  the  following ;  namely,  the  festival  in  honoor  of 

the  god  Siva,  and  the  festival  of  Juggernaut. 

In  the  month  of  Choitru,  an  abominable  festival  is  celebrated  in  honour 

of  Siva,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ward :— "In  the  year  1806 1  went 

to  Kaleeghatu,  in  company  *with  two  or  three  friends,  to  witneaa 
of  S^      these  practices;  at  which  place  we  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in 

the  morning.     We  overtook  numerous  companies  who  were  pro- 
ceeding thither,  having  with  them  drums  and  other  instruments  of  mnsjc; 
also  spits,  canes,  and  different  articles  to  pierce  their  tongues  and  adea. 
Some  with  tinkling  rings  on  their  ancles  were  dancing  and  exhilnting 
indecent  gestures  as  they  passed  along,  whilst  others  rent  the  air  with  the 
sounds  of  their  filthy  songs.     As  we  entered  the  village  where  the  temple 
of  this  great  goddess  is  situated,  the  crowds  were  so  great  that  we  oonld 
with  difficulty  get  our  vehicles  along,  and  at  last  were  completely  blocked 
up.     We  then  alighted,  and  went  amongst  the  crowd.     But  who  cm 
describe  a  scene  like  this  ?     Here,  men  of  all  ages,  who  intended  to  have 
their  tongues  pierced,  or  their  sides  bored,  were  buying  garlands  of  flowcn 
to  hang  round  their  necks,  or  tie  round  their  heads ;  there,  others  were 
carrying  their  offerings  to  the  goddess :  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
were  seen  nothing  but  the  feathers  belonging  to  the  great  drums,  and  the 
instruments  of  torture  which  each  victim  was  carrying  in  his  hand.   These 
wretched  slaves  of  superstition  were  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
quantity  of  oil  rubbed  on  their  bodies,  and  by  streaks  and  dots  of  mud  all 
over  them  :  some  of  the  chief  men  belonging  to  each  company  were  covered 
with  ashes,  or  dressed  in  a  most  fantastic  manner,  like  the  fool  among 
mountebanks.     For  the  sake  of  low  sport,  some  were  dressed  as  English- 
women ;  and  others  had  on  a  hat,  to  excite  the  crowd  to  laugh  at  Euro- 
peans.    As  soon  as  we  could  force  our  way,  we  proceeded  to  the  temple 
of  Kalce,  where  the  crowd,  inflamed  to  madness,  almost  trampled  upon 
one  another,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  idol.     We  went  up  to  the  door-way, 
when  a  Bramin,  who  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  idol,  addressed  one  of 
my  companions  in  broken  English :  '  Money — ^money — ^for  black  mother.' 
My  friend,  not  much  liking  the  looks  of  his  black  mother,  declared  he 
should  give  her  nothing.     From  this  spot  we  went  into  the  temple  yard, 
where  two  or  three  blacksmiths  had  begun  the  work  of  piercing  the 
tongues  and  boring  the  sides  of  these  infatuated  disciples  of  Shivu,  or  Siva. 
The  first  man  seemed  reluctant  to  hold  out  his  tongue ;  but  the  black- 
suiith,  rubbing  it  with  something  like  flour,  and  having  a  piece  of  cloth 
betwixt  his  fingers,  laid  firm  hold,  dragged  it  out,  and,  placing  his  lancet 
under  it  in  the  middle,  pierced  it  through,  and  let  the  fellow  go.  Tho  next 
person  wjjosc  tongue  we  saw  cut  ^\iecX.^^\X\^\^^0»^««i\\kv\.cs  cut  It  on  a  con- 
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tnuy  side,  as  it  had  been  already  cut  twice.  This  man  seemed  to  go 
tbrough  the  business  of  having  his  tongue  slit  with  perfect  8ang-froid. 
The  company  of  natives  were  entirely  unmoved,  and  the  blacksmith, 
pocketing  the  trifling  fee  given  by  each  for  whom  he  did  this  favour, 
laughed  at  the  sport.  I  could  not  help  asking,  whether  they  were  not 
punishing  these  men  for  lying.  After  seeing  the  operation  performed 
npon  one  or  two  more,  we  went  to  another  group,  where  they  were  boring 
tide  sides.  The  first  we  saw  undergoing  this  operation  was  a  boy,  who 
might  be  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  who  had  been  brought  thither 
by  his  elder  brother  to  submit  to  this  cruelty.  A  thread  rubbed  with 
clarified  butter  was  drawn  through  the  skin  on  each  side  with  a  kind  of 
lancet  having  an  eye  like  a  needle.  He  did  not  flinch,  but  hung  by  his 
bands  over  the  shoulders  of  his  brother.  I  asked  a  man  who  had  juflt  had 
his  sides  bored  why  he  did  this  ?  He  said,  he  had  made  a  vow  to  Kalee 
at  a  time  of  dangerous  illness,  and  was  now  performing  this  vow :  a 
by-stander  added,  it  was  an  act  of  holiness  or  merit.  Passing  from  this 
gronp,  we  saw  a  man  dancing  backwards  and  forwards  with  two  canes  run 
throogh  his  sides,  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger.  In  returning  to  Cal- 
cutta, we  saw  many  with  things  of  difierent  thicknesses  thrust  through 
their  mdes  and  tongues,  and  several  with  the  pointed  handles  of  iron 
shovels,  containing  fire,  sticking  in  their  sides.  Into  this  fire,  every  now 
and^then,  they  threw  Indian  pitch,  which  for  the  moment  blazed  very 
high.  I  saw  one  man  whose  singular  mode  of  self-torture  struck  me 
mach  :  his  breast,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  his  body  were  entirely  covered 
with  pins,  as  thick  as  neils  or  packing-needles.  This  is  called  vanu- 
phora*..  The  person  had  made  a  vow  to  Shivu  thus  to  pierce  his  body, 
prajring  the  god  to  remove  some  evil  from  him. 

^*  Scnme  snnyasees  at  this  festival  put  swords  through  the  holes  in  their 
tongues ;  others  spears ;  others  thick  pieces  of  round  iron,  which  they  call 
arrows.  Many,  as  a  bravado,  put  other  things  through  their  tongues,  as 
living  snakes,  bamboos,  ramrods,  &c.  Others,  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  crowd  still  more,  procure  images  of  houses,  gods,  temples,  &c.,  and, 
placing  them  on  a  single  bamboo,  hold  them  up  in  their  hands,  and  put 
the  bamiboo  through  their  tongues.  In  1805,  at  Calcutta,  a  few  base 
fellows  made  a  bamboo  stage,  placed  a  prostitute  upon  it,  and  carried  her 
ihrongh  the  streets,  her  paramour  accompanying  them,  having  one  of  her 
ancle  ornaments  in  the  slit  of  his  tongue.  Another  year,  a  man  put  his 
finger  through  the  tongue  of  another  person,  and  they  went  along  dancing 
and  making  indecent  gestures  together.  Others  put  bajnboos,  ropes, 
canes,  the  stalk  of  a  cHmbing-plant,  the  long  tube  of  the  hooka,  &c., 
through  their  sides,  and  rubbing  these  things  with  oil,  while  two  persons 
go  before,  and  two  behind  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  things  which  have  been 
passed  through  the  sides,  they  dance  backwards  and  forwards,  making 
indecent  gestures.  These  people  pass  through  the  streets  with  these 
marks  of  self-torture  upon  them,  followed  by  crowds  of  idle  people.  They 
axe  paid  by  the  towns  or  villages  where  these  acts  are  performed,  and  a 
lery  is  made  on  the  inhabitants  to  defray  the  expense.  On  the  eveninr 
of  this  day,  some  snnyasees  pierce  the  skin  of  their  foreheads,  and  pit 
a  rod  of  iron  on  it  as  a  socket,  and  on  this  tod  iftatov  ^VMro:^^^^ 

•  Piercing  W\\\\  arrow*. 
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ia  kept  barnlng  all  niglit.     The   peraona   bearing   these   lamps  nt  ill  1 
night  ill  or  near  Shivu  s  temple,  occaaionally  calling  upon  this  god  by  j 
different  names.    On  the  same  evening,  different  parties  of  9unyci9e«s  hold 
convenuttions  respecting  Sliivu  in  verse. 

"  On  tliB  following  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ceremony  ealled  Churnkn, 
or  tiic  swinging  by  hooks  fastened  in  the  hack,  is  performed.     The  poiti 
ftTB  erected  in  some  Open  place  in  the  town  or  stiburhs ;  ihff   i 
are  generally  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-Sve  cubits  high. 
aomo  places  a  kind  of  worship  is  piud  at  tho  foot  of  the  tree  to  Sbiru, 
when  two  pigeons  are  let  loose  or  elain.     In  other  parts, — i.  «.  in  lh« 
neighlHiurbood  of  Calcutta,  the  worship  of  Sliivu  is  performed  at  l«i    i 
temple  ;  after  which  the  crowd  proceed  to  the  swin^ng  posts,  and  cotn- 
mencethe  horrid  work  of  torture.     Tiie  man  who  is  to  swing  prostrate* 
himself  before  the  tree,  and  a  person,  with  his  dusty  finger*,  makes  i 
mark  where  the  hooks  are  to  be  put.     Another  pptson  immediately  gi"» 
faim  a  smart  slitp  on  tho  hack,  and  pinches  up  the  skin  bard  witii  hii 
thumb  and  fingers;  while  another  tbrasta  the  book  through,  taking  boM 
of  about  an  inch  of  the  skin  ;  the  other  book  is  then  in  like  manner  put 
through  tlie  skin  on  the  other  side  of  the  back,  and  tbe  man  gets  op  on 
his  feet.      As  be  is  rising,  some  water  is  ttirown   in   his  face.      lie  thn 
mounts  on  a  man's  back,  or  ia  elevated  in  some  other  way ;  and  tbe 
strings  which  are  attaehcd  to  the  books  in  his  hack  are  tied  to  the  rope  »t 
one  end  of  the  bortzontal  bamboo,  and  the  rope  at  tbe  other  end  is  held  hj 
several  men,  who,  drawing  it  down,  raise  up  the  end  on  which  the  dud 
swings,  and  by  tlieir  running  round  with  the  rope  tbe  machine  is  turned. 
In  swinging,  the  man  describes  a  circle  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter." 
The  festival  of  Jiicrgern.iut  ia  annually  held  on  the  sea-coast  of  Oriesa, 
where  there  ia  a  celebrated  temple,  and  an  idol  of  the  god.     Tbe  idol  ia  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage,  painted  bladt, 
JumfMoi."   *"**  *  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.     He  is  dreand  in 
gorgeona  apparel,  and  bis  appellation  is  one  of  the  numeroui 
names  of  Vishnu,  tho  preserving  power  of  tbe  universe,  according  to  the 
theology  of  tbe  Bramins.     On  festival  days  the  thn>n»  of  the  idol  is 
placed  Dpon  a  stupendous  moveable  tower,  about  sixty  feet  ia  height, 
resting  on  wheels,  which  indent  the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn  slowly 
under  tbe  ponderous  machine.  He  b  accompanied  by  two  other  idols;  hit 
brother  Balaram,  and  his  sister  Shubudra,  of  a  white  and  yellow  colonr, 
each  on  a  separate  tower,  and  sitting  on  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  bright 
Attached  to  the  principal  tower  are  six  ropes,  of  the  length  and  aiae  of  a 
ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  draw  it  along.     The  priests  and  attend- 
ant are  stationed  around  the  throne  on  tbe  car  ;  and  occanonally  address 
the  worshippers  in  libidinous  songs  and  gestures.     Both  the  w^ls  of  the 
temple  and  sides  of  tho  car  are  covered  with  tbe  moat  indecent  emblems, 
in  large  and  durable  sculpture.  Obacenity  and  blood  are  the  chantcteristica 
of  the  idol's  worship.    As  tbe  tower  moves  along,  devotees  throwing  them- 
selves  under  the  wheels  are  crushed  to  death ;  and  such  acta  are  bailed 
with  tbe  acclamations  of  the  multitude  as  the  moat  acceptable  aacrifices. 
A  body  of  prostitutes  are  maintained  in  tbe  temple  for  the  use  of  tbe 
'lippers ;  and  various  other  systematic  indscenoiea,  wbidt  will  not 
of  description,  form  a  part  of  the  service.  A  Unmba  of  aacnd  btdla 
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are  kept  in  tlie  place,  which  are  generally  fed  with  vegetables  from  the 
hands  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  from  the  scarcity  of  the  vegetation,  are  com- 
monly seen  walking  about,  and  eating  the  fresh  ordure  of  the  worshipping 
crowds.  In  the  temple  also  is  preserved  a  bone  of  Krishna,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  most  venerable  and  precious  rehc,  and  which  few  persons 
are  allowed  to  see. 

The  following  account  of  the  burning  of  a  Gentoo  woman  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  deceased  husband  is  taken  from  the  Voyages  of  Stavorinus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  ceremony.  "  We  found,"  says 
m  Wklow.^  ^  ^^'  Stavorinus,  "  the  body  of  the  deceased  lying  upon  a  couch, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton,  and  strewed  with  betel 
leaves.  The  woman  who  was  to  be  the  victim  sat  upon  the  couch,  with 
her  face  turned  to  that  of  the  deceased.  She  was  richly  adorned,  and  held 
a  little  green  branch  in  her  right  hand,  with  which  she  drove  away  the 
flies  from  the  body.  She  seemed  like  one  buried  in  the  most  profound 
meditation,  yet  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear.  Many  of  her  relations  attended 
npon  her,  who,  at  stated  intervals,  struck  up  various  kinds  of  music. 

**  The  pile  was  made  by  driving  green  bamboo  stakes  into  the  earth, 
between  which  was  first  laid  fire- wood,  very  dry  and  combustible  ;  upon 
this  was  put  a  quantity  of  dry  straw,  or  reeds,  besmeared  with  grease  : 
this  was  dono  alternately,  till  the  pile  was  five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
whole  was  then  strewed  with  rosin  finely  powdered. — A  white  cotton 
^eet,  which  had  been  washed  in  the  Ganges,  was  then  spread  over  the 
pile,  and  the  whole  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  victim. 

**  The  widow  was  now  admonished  by  a  priest,  that  it  was  time  to  begin 
the  rites.  She  was  then  surrounded  by  women,  who  offered  her  betel, 
and  besoQght  her  to  supplicate  favours  for  them  when  she  joined  her  hus- 
band in  the  presence  of  Ram,  or  their  highest  god  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
she  would. salute  their  deceased  friends  whom  she  might  meet  in  the 
celestial  mansions. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  body  of  the  husband  was  taken  and  washed  in 
the  river.  The  woman  was  also  led  to  the  Ganges  for  ablution,  where 
she  divested  herself  of  all  her  ornaments.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a 
piece  of  silk,  and  a  cloth  was  tied  round  her  body,  in  (which  the  priests  put 
some  parched  rice. 

**  She  then  took  a  farewell  of  her  friends,  and  was  conducted  by  two  of 
her  female  relations  to  the  pile.  When  she  came  to  it,  she  scattered 
flowers  and  parched  rice  upon  the  spectators,  and  put  some  into  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse.  Two  priests  next  led  her  three  times  round  it,  while  she 
threw  rice  among  the  bystanders,  who  gathered  it  up  with  great  eager- 
ness. The  last  time  she  went  round,  she  placed  a  little  earthen  burning- 
lamp  to  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  pile,  then  laid  herself  down  on  the 
right  side,  next  to  the  body,  which  she  embraced  with  both  her  arms,  a 
piece  of  white  cotton  was  spread  over  them  both,  they  were  bound  together 
with  two  easy  bandages,  and  a  quantity  of  fire- wood,  straw,  and  rosin, 
was  laid  upon  them.  In  the  last  place,  her  nearest  relations,  to  whom,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river,  she  had  given  her  nose-jewels,  came  with  a  burning 
torch,  and  set  the  straw  on  fire,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  fiam< 
The  noise  of  the  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  were  such,  t^ 
the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  woman,  if  she  uttered  any,  could  not  I 
been  heard." 
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Voluntary  suicido   is  considered  an  act  of  great  merit.     The  p^scm 
who  is  about  to  offer  himself,  is  directed  first  to  ofier  an  atonement  for 

all  his  sins,  by  making  a  present  of  gold  to  Bramins,  and 
Voluntary    jjQUQuring  them   with  a  feast;    afterwards,  putting  on  new 

apparel,  and  adorning  himself  with  garlands  of  flowers,  be  is 
accompanied  to  the  river  by  a  band>5f  music.  If  he  has  any  property, 
he  gives  it  to  whom  he  pleases :  then,  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  he  repeats  the  name  of  his  idol,  and  proclaims,  that  he  is  now 
about  to  renounce  his  life  in  this  place,  in  order  to  obtain  such  or  such  a 
benefit.  After  this,  he  and  his  friends  proceed  in  a  boat,  and  fastening 
pans  of  water  to  his  body,  he  plunges  into  the  stream.  The  spectatcns 
cry  out,  ^'  Huree  bul !  Huree  bul !  Huzza !  Huzza !"  and  then  retire. 
Sometimes  a  person  of  property  kindly  interferes,  and  offers  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  victim  if  he  will  abstain  from  drowning  himself;  bnt 
the  deluded  man  replies,  that  he  wants  nothing,  as  he  is  going  to 
heaven. 

People  in  some  parts  of  India,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Oriasa, 
and  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  frequently  offer  their  children  to 

the  goddess  Gunga.     The  folio  wing  reason  is  assigned  for  this 

practice :  when  a  woman  has  been  long  married,  and  has  no 
children,  it  is  common  for  the  man,  or  his  wife,  or  both  of  them,  to  make 
a  vow  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  that  if  she  will  bestow  the  blessing  of 
children  upon  them,  they  will  devote  the  first-bom  to  her.     If  after  this 
vow  they  have  children,  the  eldest  is  nourished  till  a  proper  age,  which 
may  be  three,  four,  or  more  years,  according  to  circumstances,  when,  on 
a  particular  day,  appointed   for  bathing  in  any  holy  part  of  the  river, 
they  take  the  child  with  them,  and  offer  it  to  this  goddess  :  the  child  is 
encouraged  to  go  farther  and  farther  into  the  water,  till  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  or  is  pushed  off  by  its  inhuman  parents.     Some- 
times a  stranger  seizes  the  child,  and  brings  it  up,  but  it  is  abandoned 
by  its  parents  from  the  moment  it  floats  in  the  water,  and  if  no  one 
be  found  more  humane  than  they  it  infallibly  perishes.     The  principal 
places  in  Bengal  where  this  species  of  murder  is  practised,  are  Gunga- 
Saguru,  where  the  river  Hoogley  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea  ;  Void- 
yuvatee,  a  town  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta;  Trivenee, 
Nudeeya,  Chakduh,  and  Pruyagu. 

A  sick  person  after  his  removal  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  if  he  pos- 
sesses sufficient  strength,  directs  quantities  of  food,  garments,  &c.  to  be 

presented  to  the  bramins.  That  he  may  not  be  compelled 
at  death^""^*   *^  cross,  Voituruuec,  whose  waters  are  hot,  in  his  way  to  the 

seat  of  judgment,  he  presents  to  a  bramin  a  black  cow. 
When  about  to  expire,  the  relations  place  the  body  up  to  the  middle  in 
the  river,  and  direct  the  dying  man  to  call  aloud  on  the  gods  to  assist 
him  in  doing  so. 

The  burning  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  first  ceremonies  which  the 
Hindoos  perform  for  the  help  of  the  dead  in  a  future  state.  If  this 
ceremony  have  not  been  attended  to,  the  shraddhu,  or  rites  for  the  repose 
of  the  dead,  cannot  be  performed.  If  a  person  be  unable  to  provide 
wood,  cloth,  clarified  butter,  rice,  water  pjins,  and  other  things,  beside 
the  fee  to  the  priest,  he  mwat  be^  omoxv^  \\\a  w^\^\\i^\JiT%.     If  the  body 
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be  thrown  into  the  riyer,  or  humed  without  the  accutitomed  ceremonies, 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case,)  the  ceremonies  may  be  performed  over  an 
image  of  the  deceased,  made  of  kooshu  grass. 

Immediately  after  death,  the  attendants  lay  out  the  hody  on  a  sheet, 
placing  two  pieces  of  wood  under  the  head  and  feet ;  after  which  they 
anoint  the  corpse  with  clarified  butter,  bathe  it  with  the  water  of  the 
Oanges,  put  round  the  loins  a  new  garment,  and  another  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  then  draw  the  sheet  on  which  the  body  lies  over  the  whole. 
The  heir-at-law  next  bathes  himself,  puts  on  new  garments  and  boils 
some  rice,  a  ball  of  which,  and  a  lighted  brand,  he  puts  to  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased,  repeating  incantations.  The  pile  having  been  prepared,  he 
sets  fire  to  it,  and  occasionally  throws  on  it  clarified  butter  and  other 
combustibles.  When  the  body  is  consumed,  he  washes  the  ashes  into 
the  river ;  the  attendants  bathe,  and,  presenting  a  drink-offering  to  the 
deceased,  return  home ;  before  they  enter  the  house,  however,  each  one 
touches  fire,  and  chews  some  bitter  leaves,  to  signify  that  parting  with 
relations  by  death  is  an  unpleasant  task. 

The  Bramins  undergo  voluntary  austerities  of  great  severity.  Of  one, 
Mr.  Sogers  gives  the  following  account.  After  having  finished  various 
services,  he  went  into  the  green  on  which  the  paged  stood, 
AosteiHiM'  where  two  bamboos  were  raised  like  poles,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gibbet,  at  the  top  of  which  two  ropes  were  fixed  with  a 
slip-knot.  Underneath  was  a  square  pit,  where  he  lighted  a  fire,  and 
laid  some  sticks  near  it.  After  this  he  turned  himself  thrice  round  the 
fire,  observing,  by  way  of  respect,  to  have  the  pit  always  at  his  right ;  then 
prostrating  himself  several  times,  he  went  up,  twisted  the  ropes  about 
his  feet,  then  suspending  himself  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  face 
tamed  towards  the  flame,  he  swung  himself  up  and  down  like  a  bell,  and 
increased  the  fire  by  throwing  wood  into  it,  which  was  in  his  reach. 
After  this  painful  exercise,  which  lasted  half-an-hour,  he  came  down, 
went  round  the  pit,  and  returning  into  the  paged,  seated  himself  as 
before.  In  this  manner  did  this  Bramin  exercise  himself  daily,  not  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  heaven,  for  that  he  looked  upon  as  granted,  but 
in  order  to  attain  a  pure  and  exalted  degree  of  felicity.  However,  he 
was  censured  by  the  rest  of  the  Bramins,  for  violating,  as  they  said,  the 
law,  in  not  having  made  choice  of  such  a  holy  place  as  the  Joguis  are 
permitted  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in. 

Another  Bramin  had  his  head  thrust  through  an  iron  collar,  of  twenty- 
four  pound  weight,  made  like  a  rail,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  He 
had  enjoined  himself  to  carry  it  till  such  time  as  he  had  collected  a  great 
sum  of  money,  in  order  to  complete  the  building  of  an  hospital. 

Two  others  had  long  heavy  chains  upon  their  legs,  one  end  of 
which  came  over  their  shoulders,  and  the  other  dragged  upon  the  ground 
after  them. 

Another  chained  himself  by  the  foot  to  a  tree,  with  a  firm  resolution 
of  dying  in  that  place.    ' 

Another  walked  in  wooden  shoes  stuck  full  of  nails  in  the  inside : 
whenever  he  put  them  on  he  used  to  lie  along  the  ground   with  ) 
hands  clasped. 


niFFBRENT  EECTS   AHONfl   TUB  SRUStSB. 

Tbo  brief  sketch  of  tlia  Iliniioos  already  given  will  ratfao-  have  cidwd 
than  Batiafied  the  curiosity  of  the  rcadei,  60  that  the  rollowing  mm 
extended  acconnt  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  Bramins  are  divided  into  several  sects,  and  are  six  in  number,— 
viz.,  the  Vishnuvas,  the  Beivine,  tho  Smaertas,  the  Schaervaecku,  tlu 
Pasendae,  and  the  Tschecteas. 

The  Viahnuvas  are  so  called,  bpcanae  they  acknowledge  no  ether  ^ 
than  Viahnu,  Some  Soiidras  assume  the  quality  of  Daetseri, — i-i 
Borvants.  The  Dramins  are  aliio  called  Dactsja,  or  Dasa,  trliicb  lim 
signifies  scrvanta,  but  with  this  difFerence,  that  the  Bramins  are  semati 
of  God,  and  the  Siiudraa  those  of  the  Bramins ;  who  assure  tiivm  Stiti 
they  are  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  Tishnu  upon  that  acconnt,  and  iIm 
that  thoBB  Soudras  who  die  in  defending  or  preserving  the  Bramioi,  p 
after  their  deaths  into  Dovcndre-Locon,  a  kind  of  paradiee,  which  «'" 
afterwards  be  mentioned.  The  Vishniivaa  are  of  two  sorts;  the  Dnem 
called  Tad vadi- Vishnuvas,  or  Mad va- Viahnu vas.  Tadvadi  is  a  word  in 
the  Samacortam  language,  signifying  a  divine,  from  Tadva,  divinitf. 
Siadva  is  the  name  of  their  founder.  The  other  sort  of  Vishnuvas  an  , 
called  Ramanoiijn,  from  Ramanowa-Atsjaiia,  the  founder  of  that  sect 
Tho  Tadvadi  are  distinguished  by  a  red  streak,  which  is  made  by  theu- 
aclvea  daily,  from  the  nose  to  the  forehead,  and  on  the  temples,  and  \>j  s 
little  round  mark,  which  tliey  make  at  the  junction  of  the  arm  Mi 
shoulder-blade,  and  on  the  two  nipples.  They  pretend  that  this  '* 
Vishnu's  mark ;  that  it  defends  them  from  the  devil,  and  Jamma,  the 
judge  of  hell.  They  promise  Vishnu  neither  to  servo  nor  acknowleJgt 
any  other  god.  but  himself,  and  add,  that  a  vhrtuous  life  must  illustrate  this 
promise,  and  that  otherwise  they  will  be  punished  for  breaking  their  vows. 
The  chief  of  the  Tadvadi  lives  at  Combecomne,  a  place  known  in  Palliic- 
cate.  He  has  generally  a  bamboo  cane  in  his  hand,  and  is  obliged  dther 
to  live  single,  or,  when  he  marries,  to  relinquish  all  his  posaesfflona. 

The  Ramanoujas  draw  with  namou,  a  kind  of  chalk,  a  figure  resembling 
the  letter  Y,  which  extends  from  the  nose  to  the  forehead ;  bat  they 
mark  themselves  indelibly  at  one  time  with  fire,  at  the  junction  of  the 
arm  and  the  shonlder-blade ;  this,  they  say,  is  sufficient,  and  dispetuca 
them  from  tho  necessity  of  marking  their  bodies  daily.  Tbey  are  a  kind 
of  Quietists,  and  assert  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  give  himself  once 
to  God  with  a  sincerity  of  heart,  and  to  have  made  a  vow  of  being  his 
only ;  and  that  if  they  should  happen  after  this  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
Vishnu  would  not  punish  them  for  it ;  for  it  is  their  opinion  he  never 
abandons  those  whom  he  has  once  loved.  These  Bainanonjaa  go  bare- 
headed, and  with  their  hair  cut  very  short,  except  that  tbey  leave  a  toft 
upon  the  crown,  which  hangs  behind  in  a  knot.  Their  principal  chirf 
resides  at  Canojevaram,  a  famous  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Camata.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  piece  of  linen  clotli  wound  round  his  head 
whenever  he  speaks  to  any  person.  They  boast  that  they  are  bett«r  men 
than  the  Tadvadi,  because  they  never  interfere  with  tra&. 

The  second  sect  of  the  Bramins  is  that  of  the  Seivios,  who  aobMwledge 
"^flwajra  for  the  sovereign  god,  mating \ivm  m^ovun  \»'N\fim»a.,    Tbnw  vt 
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he  Sondras  who  jom  themaelves  to  the  Bramins  of  this  sect  are  called 
^angam.  The  Seivias  are  known  hy  three  or  four  streaks,  which  they 
nake  upon  their  heads  w^ith  cow-dung  ashes.  Some  wear  a  Lingam 
.bout  their  necks,  which  is  a  stone  of  a  certain  shape,  and  others  wear  it 
n  their  hair.  Their  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  also  wear  it ;  but 
hen  it  is  covered  with  wax,  and  is  tied  about  their  arms  with  a  small  cord. 
This  Lingam  is  a  public  testimony  of  their  being  wholly  devoted  to 
Sswara ;  and  the  Soudras  who  wear  it  abstain,  like  the  Bramins,  from 
everything  that  has  life. 

The  third  sect  is  called  Smaertas,  and  was  founded  by  Sancra  Atsjaria. 
Llie  Smaertas  say  that  Vishnu  and  Eswara  are  one  and  the  same  god,  and 
vrorshipped  only  under  different  representations  or  images  ;  and  they  do 
lot  approve  of  the  disputes  which  the  two  preceding  sects  have  among 
themselves  about  either  of  these  names.  These  are  not  distinguished  from 
)ne  another  by  any  exterior  mark,  and  have  few  followers  among  the 
common  people. 

The  fourth  sect  is.that  of  the  Schaerwaeckas,  who  arc  a  kind  of  Epi- 
imreans,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  treat 
everything  they  hear  mentioned  concerning  a  life  to  come  as  foolish  and 
ridiculous ;  with  the  exception  of  this  particular,  they  may  be  said  to  lead 
rery  regular  and  exemplary  lives. 

The  fifth  sect,  called  the  Pasendas,  look  upon  everything  which  the 
three  first  maintain  as  fabulous,  and  agree  with  the  fourth  in  their  notions 
of  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  as  strict  in  their 
morals.  The  members  of  this  sect  dare  not  always  own  themselves  to  be 
of  it ;  for  some  of  them  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  from  a  hatred  of  their 
impious  doctrine. 

The  Tschecteas  are  the  sixth  sect.  These  pretend  that  Tschecti  is  the 
true  god,  and  that  Vishnu,  Eswara,  and  Brahma  are  his  creatures,  and 
exist  only  through  him.  They  refuse  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Vedam, 
and  reject  everything  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  The  three  last  sects  are  looked  upon  as  heretics,  and  are  too 
odious  to  gain  over  many  followers. 

THE   YANAPRABTAS,    THE    BAN-JASIIA   AND    THE    AVADOUTAS. 

The  Bramins  have  also  their  anchorets,  who  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  way  of  life,  to  which  they  ascribe  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection.  Those  of  the  first  tribe  are  called  Jaguis ; 
those  of  the  caste  of  the  Soudras  are  named  Joquis.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Jaguis,  viz.,  the  Vanaprastas,  the  San-jasiis,  and  the  Avadoutas. 

The  Vanaprastas  live  retired  in  the  woods,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  feed  only  on  such  herbs  and  fruits  as  they  can  get  with- 
out labour.  A  great  many  scruple  to  pluck  up  even  the  least  root,  ima- 
^ning  they  should  commit  a  sin,  were  they  thus  to  dislodge  the  soul  of  a 
plant  from  the  body  in  which  it  resides.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  very 
holy  way  of  life. 

The  San-jasiis  affect  a  greater  abstinence,  and  abstain  from  marriage, 
betel,  and  all  pleasures  in  general.     They  are  allowed  to  make  but  on'* 
meal,  and  to  live  on  alms ;  and  instead  of  a  copper  cup^  wblch.  k^U* 
^nenUjrcuTjr  about  them,  are  permitted  to  wae  etiX^ercwvc^  ^t\:^«  ^ 
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clothes  arc  dyed  with  red  earth,  and  they  have  a  long  bamboo  cane  in  their 
hands.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  either  gold  or  silver,  much  leas  to  carry 
any  about  them  :  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  fixed  habitation, 
nor  suffered  to  lie  two  nights  together  in  the  same  place,  once  a  year 
excepted,  when  they  are  allowed  to  continue  two  months  together  in  the 
same  place.  They  then  make  choice  of  such  a  spot  as  is  thought  to  be 
holy,  and  there  they  are  suffered  to  spend  not  only  two  months,  but  all 
their  lifetime,  if  they  think  proper.  They  are  bound  to  be  always  ready 
to  oppose  six  enemies, — viz.,  first,  Cama,  lust ;  second,  Croota,  anger; 
third,  Lopa,  avarice ;  fourth,  Madda,  pride ;  fifth,  the  love  of  the  things 
of  this  world ;  sixth,  Matsara,  a  thirst  for  revenge.  Those  only  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Bramins,  who  lead  this  kind  of  life,  are  called  San-jasiis ;  for  if  tbej 
be  Sattreas,  or  Yeinsjas,  they  are  called  Perma- Ampha ;  and  if  Soudias, 
they  are  then  called  Joguis :  the  latter  indulge  themselves  in  greater 
liberties  than  the  true  San-jasiis. 

The  Avadoutas  leave  their  wives  and  children,  and  abandon  even  wbat 
the  Sanjasiis  keep,  such  as  an  earthen  porringer,  a  bamboo  cane,  clothes, 
&c.  Their  whole  property  in  the  world  consists  only  in  a  little  piece  d 
linen  cloth,  but  some  of  them  are  even  destitute  of  that  slight  covezing, 
and  go  stark  naked.  They  rub  their  bodies  with  ashes ;  and  wheneFV 
they  arc  hungry,  they  go  at  once  into  any  house,  where,  without  so  miieb 
as  speaking  one  word,  they  only  hold  out  their  hands,  and  immediatdy 
eat  whatever  is  given  them.  Some  of  these  will  not  even  give  themflclves 
the  trouble  to  ask  for  alms  in  this  manner,  but  lay  themselves  down  on 
the  bank  of  some  river,  where  the  country  people,  who  look  upon  these 
rivers  as  holy,  never  fail  to  bring  them  milk  ancT fruits  in  abundance ;  m 
that  these  lazy  devotees  are  not  so  miserable  as  some  people  may  imagine. 

OF    THE    VEDAM,   AND    THE    PRIVILEGES   WDICU    IT   ALLOWS    TOE    BRAMIK8. 

The  Vedam  is  tlie  book  of  the  law  amongst  those  people,  and  contains 
all  they  are  to  believe  or  practise.  It  is  written  in  the  Sanscrit  tongae^ 
which  is  understood  by  those  of  the  Bramins  who  never  traffic.  It  was 
divided  into  four  parts, —  viz.,  first,  the  Rago-Vedani,  which  treats  of  the 
first  cause,  of  the  first  matter,  of  the  angels,  of  the  soul,  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  creatures,  of  sin,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  remitted,  &c. ;  secondly,  Tssoure- Vedam, 
which  treats  of  the  powers  that  preside  over  and  govern  all  things; 
thirdly,  Sama- Vedam,  containing  a  system  of  morality  to  prompt  men  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  to  shun  vice,  and  hate  the  wicked ;  and  fourthly, 
Addaravana-Vedam,  which  treated  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  temples, 
sacrifices,  and  feasts.  The  last  part  has  been  lost  for  many  years  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Bramins  impute  the  diminution  of  their 
honours,  and  the  power  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The  Vedam  is  with  the 
Bramins  of  indisputable  authority,  being  obliged  to  submit  to  its  decisions 
whenever  it  is  appealed  to ;  however,  as  they  used  to  dispute  frequently 
on  tlie  manner  of  interpreting  it,  the  sense  of  it  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Jastras,  or  Declarations. 

This  book  allows  the  Bramins  five  privileges.  The  first  is,  to  celcbrato 
the  Jagam,  which  is  a  feast  accom])anicd  with  a  sacrifice.  They  strangle 
their  'victim?,  whether  \t  be  \\\a\.  l\\cv  ^iocq  fovlivddcu  t(j  shed  the  blood  of 
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any  animal,  or  in  order  to  liavo  it  more  entire  They  afterwards  cut  it 
npy  then  bnm  it,  at  the  same  time  repeating  certain  prayers  adapted  to 
the  solemnity ;  bat  they  reserve  the  heart,  which  is  divided  among  those 
Bimmins  who  assist  at  the  feast,  who  are  not  allowed  to  eat  flesh  on  any 
other  occasion.  A  number  of  Bramins  shun  this  solemnity,  merely  from 
the  horror  with  which  they  are  seized  at  the  thoughts  of  eating  the 
▼ictim. 

The  celebration  of  the  Jagam  is  very  expensive  ;  for  the  person  at 
whose  expense  it  is  made,  is  obliged  to  maintain  all  the  Bramins  who 
assist  at  it,  even  if  they  should  amount  to  a  thousand  ;  and  they  some- 
times continue  at  his  house  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  days.  He  was 
fonnerly  obliged  to  give  them  whatever  they  took  it  into  theur  heads  to 
ask  of  him,  but  now  the  act  of  treating  them  absolves  him  from  all  other 
expenses.  They  perform  this  sacrifice  merely  that  they  may  deserve  to 
go  to  Devendre-Locon,  which  is  the  mansion  of  the  blessed,  where 
Derendre  will  preside  over  them.  Those  Bramins  who  hope  to  go  into 
heaven  itself,  take  care  never  to  celebrate  the  Jagam. 

The  second  privilege  of  the  Bramins,  is  their  being  allowed  to  instruct 
the  Sattreas  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  this  feast,  from  which  the 
Yeinsjas  as  well  as  the  Sondras  are  excluded. 

The  third  privilege  is  the  permission  of  reading  the  Vedam. 

The  fourth  is  a  liberty  of  teaching  it  to  other  Bramins  and  the  Scttreas, 
who,  because  they  have  learned  it  of  the  Bramins,  are  therefore  allowed 
to  read  it,  but  not  to  teach  it  to  others.  The  Yeinsjas  dare  not  read  it, 
nor  repeat  any  part  of  it,  nor  even  hear  any  of  it  repeated ;  but  tlio 
tame  prohibition  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  the  Jastra.  As  for  the 
Sondras,  they  are  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  speak  of  the  Vedam,  nor 
even  to  learn  the  Jastra. 

Tho  fifth  privilege  is,  tlie  liberty  allowed  them  of  begging.  Tlie  other 
tribes  are  suffered  to  give  alms,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  receive  any ; 
and  indeed  there  is  not  anything  that  the  Bramins  recommend  so  much 
in  their  writings  as  alms-giving  and  charity,  provided  it  be  exercised 
towards  themselves;  but  they  never  fail  to  hint,  that  they  arc  no 
ways  meritorious  when  bestowed  on  any  other  persons.  As  for  them- 
selves, they  only  extend  their  chanty  to  some  few  Bramins ;  and  all  the 
answ*er  which  they  would  give  to  a  Sondra,  w^ho  should  tell  them  of  ihvlv 
great  necessity,  would  be  Po,  po,  i.e.  Go  on,  go  on.  They  receive  tho 
most  alms  from  the  devotees  on  those  solemn  days  which  aro  called 
Samcramanan,  and  at  tho  burials  of  those  who  leave  some  property 
behind  them.  Some  of  them  are  so  infatuated  with  the  merit  of  this 
charity,  that  tho  alms  they  bestow  on  the  Bramins  and  Joguis  brings 
them  to  utter  ruin,  and  indeed  their  doors  are  continually  crowded 
with  them. 

J 

THE   EMPLOYMENTS    AND   MAINTENANCE    OF   THE   BRAMINS. 

The  Bramins  aro  the  instructors  of  the  people,  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  educate  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  to  instruct  their  disci- 
ples in  all  things  relating  to  religion.  If  they  be  in  good  circumstances, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  recompense;  but  vC  ^oqx^\.V\<2:>I  Wh« 
the  liberty  of  receiving  from  their  disciples  wWVi'^eT  tkv^-^  "Va^  tiv^i^usk 
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fbr  their  tiilMMtiiig  in  a  decent  mMmer.  TbMr  kinn  an  lABgei  |p 
provide  for  them,  to  enable  them  to  teaehgmtia;  bat  tiwnomhrtf 
"^Bramine  is  eo  great,  that  it  is  imposrible  to  provide  fbr  tbem  alL  It  ii 
aaaerted  that  they  poosess  a  thii^  part  of  the  revennee  of  the  eootay, 
notwithstanding  which,  a  great  number  of  them  are  vednoed  to  the  neeei- 
sitjr  of  begging ;  others  traffic,  or  practise  physic  They  are  Ibriiiddai 
to  follow  any  mechanical  trades,  nnder  which  husbandry,  paintingi  Ac 
are  ranked.  Tbey  cannot  perform  certain  offices  witiioat  den^gstisg 
from  their  qnaHty,  such  as  washing  the  feet,  folding  betel,  &c  for  ssj 
person  whatever,  not  even  for  the  king  himself;  and  a  Bnunin  who 
should  demean  himself  in  this  manner,  would  be  degraded  and  ezpeiM 
the  society  of  the  remainder.  But  tiiey  may  be  aecretaries,  ambsi- 
sadors,  and  counsellors,  and  these  employments  are  generally  eacrflisBd 
by  them  only. 

To  those  Bramins  whom  the  king  maintuns  he  gives  villages,  hot  not 
in  the  character  of  pastors,  or  teachers,  as  our  rectors,  but  as  proprieton  and 
possessors.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  as  under  the  reign  of  RamaRaja» 
whoso  memory  is  still  cursed  on  that  account,  that  the  kings  have  daimed 
those  possessions,  or  commanded  the  Bramins  to  give  them  a  moiety  of  the 
revenue  of  those  villages;  but  other  kings,  either  moved  with  compaaioB, 
or  tired  out  with  their  complaints,  have  dispensed  with  this  division  of 
their  revenues.  But  the  Bramins,  feariog  that  they  might  at  some  ftttars 
time  be  dispossessed  of  the  villages,  in  order  to  assist  the  exigencies  of 
the  state^  upon  pretence  that  they  have  enjojred  them  long  enoagl^  tA 
leave  to  allow  certain  persons  who  are  extremely  poor  to  hold  a  ahaie 
in  their  villages,  which  they  have  no  sooner  obtidned,  than  they  make  a 
private  engagement  with  some  of  their  relations.  This  permission  is  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  all  those  villages  which  are  divided  in  this  man- 
ner, are  not  liable  to  be  redemanded;  for  the  kings  who  succeed  the  donor, 
would  be  afraid  that  the  complaints  of  the  poor  would  make  them 
obnoxious  to  Vishnu,  or  Eswara. 

MARRIAORS   OF   THE  BRAMINS. 

Those  Bramins  who  have  sons,  endeavour  to  marry  them  early ;  the 
rich  arc  more  expeditious  in  this  matter  than  the  poor,  but  those  of  the 
three  first  castes  never  marry  them  till  such  time  as  they  have  receiTed 
the  Dsandhem. 

When  a  Bramin  goes  to  demand  a  young  woman  in  marriage  for  hii 
son,  he  pays  the  highest  regard  to  presages.    If  he  meets  a  sinister  flign  in 
his  way,  he  then  postpones  the  affiiir  to  some  other  day;  in  case  he  has 
a  bad  sign  a  second  time,  he  again  puts  it  off ;  but  if  the  same  happens 
a  third  time,  he  then  lays  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  match,  from  a  firm 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  unhappy.     To  hear  a  serpent  named  the  first 
day  on  which  a  Bramin  is  going  upon  such  an  afiair  is  a  bad  sign,  bnt 
seeing  one  is  enough  to  make  him  lay  it  wholly  aside.     The  Yeingas 
have  a  particular  custom  among  them,  and  that  is,  the  melting  down  a 
half-pagod,  or  half- ducat  of  gold  ;  in  case  the  gold,  after  it  is  thus  melted 
down,  appears  with  a  shining  hue,  it  is  then  a  propitious  sign ;   but 
in  case  it  be  dull,  they  change  their  resolution ;  the  Bramins,  however, 
hugh  at  this  kind  of  d\v\nat\oT\. 
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The  man  whose  daagfater  is  sought  for  in  marriage,  desires  to  see  the 
yoath  who  is  to  he  his  futore  son-in-hiw,  when  he  makes  the  necessary 
inquiries  into  his  oircumstances.  In  case  he  finds  matters  to  liis  satis- 
laction,  he  then  allows  him  to  vbit  her  in  the  presence  of  her  parents ; 
and  if  the  young  couple  he  then  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  parents 
give  their  consent,  they  are  immediately  married.  The  consent  of  the 
Sondras  must  be  purchased,  and  they  oblige  the  loTcr,  before  they  allow 
bim  to  marry  their  daughter,  to  give  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  oyer 
and  above  the  bargain,  or,  in  other  words,  a  hick-penuy ;  and  this  they 
call  a  gift,  for  they  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  thought  that  they  sold 
their  daughters. 

When  the  parties  are  agreed,  they  make  choice  of  a  fortunate  day;  for 
these  people  have  a  calendar,  in  which  tlie  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  set 
down.  Then  the  relations  on  both  sides  meet,  and  perform  a  ceremony 
which  answers  to  our  betrothings.  The  bride's  father  presents  betel  to 
the  bridegroom's  relations,  and  declares  to  the  company  that  he  has 
given  his  daughter  to  N — ,  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  persons 
present.  Thb  being  done  the  bridegroom's  relations  give  betel  to  those 
of  the  bride,  when  they  make  the  same  declaration,  and  take  the  company 
for  witnesses  :  and  when  this  is  performed,  the  couple  are  married,  pro- 
vided it  be  at  a  proper  time  ;  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  in  all 
seasons  ot  the  year.  There  are  certain  months  appointed  for  that  piur- 
pose,  and  these  are  February,  May,  June,  October,  and  the  beginning  of 
November ;  as  also  certain  stated  hours  in  those  months,  all  which  they 
observe  very  carefully. 

When  the  time  for  consummating  the  marriage  is  come,  tliey  light  the 
fire  Homam  with  the  wood  of  ravisitou.  The  Bramin  blesses  the 
former,  which  being  done,  the  bridegroom  takes  three  handfuls  of  rice, 
and  throws  it  on  the  bride's  head,  who  does  the  same  to  him.  After- 
wards the  bride's  father  clothes  her  in  a  dress  according  to  his  condition, 
and  washes  the  bridegroom's  feet,  the  bride's  mother  observing  to  pour 
out  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  father  puts  his  daughter  s  hand  in 
his  own,  puts  water  into  it,  some  pieces  of  money,  and  giving  it  to  the 
bridegroom,  says,  at  the  same  time,  ^'I  have  no  longer  anything  to 
do  with  you,  and  I  give  you  up  to  tlie  power  of  another."  Tlie  tali, 
which  is  a  ribbon  with  a  golden  head  hanging  to  it,  is  held  ready,  and 
being  shown  to  the  company,  some  prayers  and  blessings  are  pronounced, 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it,  and  hangs  it  about  the  bride's  neck. 
It  is  by  this  knot  that  he  particularly  secures  the  possession  of  her ;  for 
before  he  had  tied  the  tali  on,  the  remainder  of  the  ceremonies  might  have 
been  made  to  no  purpose,  for  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  when  the 
bridegroom  was  going  to  fix  it  on,  the  bride's  father  has  discovered  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  bridegroom's  gift,  when  an  additional 
offering  has  carried  off  the  bride  with  her  father  s  consent.  But  when 
once  the  tali  is  put  on,  the  marriage  is  indissoluble;  and  whenever 
the  husband  dies,  the  tali  is  burnt  along  with  him,  to  show  that  the 
marriage  bands  are  broken.  Besides  these  particular  ceremonies, 
people  have  notice  of  the  wedding  by  a  pandal,  which  is  raised  some 
previous  to  it  before  the  bride's  door.  The  whole  coxkc\vLde&  ^'vi^S&i 
teriainnieD^  which  the  bride's  father  gives  to  \\i«  cotmsiqtl^^o^ 
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during  ihis  festivity,  which  continues  fire  days,  alms  are  given  to  tk 
poor,  and  the  fire  Homam  is  kept  in.  The  seventh  day  the  new-manied 
couple  set  out  for  the  bridegroom's  house,  whither  they  frequently  go  by 
torch  light.  Hie  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are  carried  in  a  sedan,  pan 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  and  are  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  who  are  either  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  elephants.  In  caw 
the  bride  be  not  of  an  age  fit  for  consummating  the  marriage,  her  relations 
do  not  leave  her  above  three  or  four  days  in  her  husband's  house,  after 
which  she  is  brought  back*  to  that  of  her  father ;  but  if  she  be  arrived  at 
puberty,  she  stays  with  her  husband. 

OF  THE  LUCKY  OR  UNLUCKY  DAYS,  AND  OF  THE  PANJAMGAK. 

The  Bramins  are  superstitiously  of  opinion,  that  there  are  certain  days 
on  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  any  afiair  what- 
ever. But  this  fatal  prejudice  often  makes  them  neglect  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities,  when  they  happen  to  fall  out  on  such  a  day  as  is 
marked  an  unlucky  one  in  the  panjamgam,  t.  e,  in  an  almanack,  in  whidi 
both  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  set  down.  This  panjamgam,  which 
they  look  upon  as  infallible,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  was  made  by  Bra- 
haspoti,  doctor  of  the  Dcvetas,  or  good  angels,  wherein  he  has  set  down 
the  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  even  those  which  are  but  half-lucky,  or  so 
during  a  few  hours  only.  A  new  one  is  annually  made  on  this  model, 
which  serves  for  a  guide  to  the  country  people.  The  other  panjamgam, 
they  say,  was  composed  by  Succra,  doctor  of  the  Ratsjastas,  or  devils. 
This  is  so  very  particular  as  to  take  notice  of  every  hour  in  the  natural 
day,  which  this  people  divide  into  sixty  hours. 

It  is  evident  that  they  must  often  let  opportunities  slip,  if,  to  the  great 
number  of  days  and  hours  during  which  they  are  diverted  from  attempting 
any  affair,  we  should  add  their  great  credulity  with  regard  to  signs  and 
presages.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  they  see  the  bird  Garrouda,  or  what  is 
called  Pala,  flying  before  them,  and  cross- ways,  from  right  to  left.  Other 
birds  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  good  augury,  if  they  fly  from  left  to  right. 
If  a  magpie,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  that  country,  happens 
to  touch  any  person  in  its  flight,  they  immediately  conclude  that  such 
person,  or  one  of  his  relations,  will  die  in  six  weeks.  If  any  one  happen 
to  sneeze  while  a  person  is  going  out  of  the  house,  he  turns  back  again 
immediately. 

DAILY    EXERCISES   OF    THE   BRAMINS. 

The  Bramins  are  obliged  to  observe  certain  ceremonies,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  dispense  with  without  violating  the  law.  Tljcy 
are  obliged  to  wake  two  hours,  or  one  at  least,  before  the  dawn,  and 
begin  by  repeating  the  several  names  of  God.  In  case  they  have  no 
business  that  obliges  them  to  rise  so  soon,  they  then  may  lie  half  an  hoiur 
longer  in  bed,  and  repeat  the  name  of  God  to  themselves.  On  rising, 
they  wash  their  hands,  their  face  and  feet,  and  scat  themselves  either  on  a 
board  or  a  carpet,  but  never  on  the  bare  earth,  nor  on  their  beds,  witli 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  north  or  cast,  but  never  to  the  south  nor 
west.  The  reason  of  their  turning  towards  the  east,  is  because  the  sun 
rises  in  that  quarter  of  the  Ucaven^ ;  aiid  to^'?ixd%  Uvq  uorth^  because  Uiose 
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places  which  they  look  upon  as  moet  holy  are  on  that  side.  They  after- 
ivards  begin  to  sing  the  story  of  Gasjendre  Bfootsjam ;  but  in  case  the 
sun  be  not  yet  risen,  they  sing  some  hymn.  This  being  done  they  rise, 
wash  their  mouths  and  their  teeth  ;  or  if  there  be  any  sacred  river  near 
their  houses,  or  some  Tan,  t.  e.  pool  of  water,  they  then  go  and  wash 
at  home,  and  put  themselves  in  it ;  but  in  case  there  be  none,  they  bathe 
at  home,  and  put  on  clean  clothes. 

Tlie  Bramins  call  such  clothes  clean  as  have  not  been  put  on  since  they 
have  been  washed,  or  have  been  wetted  since  they  were  worn  :  they  are 
looked  upon  as  clean  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  worn  nor  touched  by 
any  person.  But  as  silks  are  spoiled  by  wetting,  they  have  found  out  a 
rt^medy  in  this  case,  by  dechuring  that  silk  clothes  are  naturally  pure. 
However,  if  any  one  were  to  eat  with  a  silk  gown  on,  it  would  imme- 
diately become  unclean ;  and  for  this  reason  they  throw  it  off  before  they 
sit  down  to  table. 

Being  dressed,  they  sit  down  again  in  the  same  place,  and  take  some 
well-water  just  drawn ;  for  if  it  wore  a  day  old,  it  would  be  too  stale ; 
in  this  they  dip  that  thing  vritli  which  tliey  mark  their  faces,  pour  water 
into  their  hands  thrice,  and  throw  it  as  many  times  into  their  mouths, 
observing  not  to  touch  it  witli  their  hands.  This  being  done,  they  repeat 
the  twenty-four  names  of  God,  which  they  call  making  Japon,  by 
touching  so  many  parts  of  the  body. 

At  sunrise  they  pour  water  thrice  into  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  and 
throw  it  on  the  ground,  repeating  a  short  prayer  at  the  same  time.  This 
ceremony,  which  is  performed  for  the  sun's  sake,  is  founded  on  the  chimera 
that  the  sun  rises  between  certain  mountains,  and  is  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  passage,  which  is  infested  by  certain  genii  or  spirits, 
who  endeavour  to  check  his  progress.  Some  Bramins  one  day  threw  up 
water  into  the  sun,  which  made  such  a  noise,  that  it  frightened  away  those 
devils,  and  put  them  to  flight.  We  are  very  sensible,  say  the  modem 
Bramins,  that  what  we  now  do  is  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to  the  sun  ; 
however,  we  thereby  give  him  a  testimony  of  the  good- will  we  boar  him, 
in  imitation  of  those  who  really  succoured  him. 

Tliey  afterwards  begin  again  to  throw  water  thrice  into  their  mouths, 
as  they  pay  their  adorations  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  beings  who  preside 
over  the  worlds  situated  under  the  heavens.  If  they  be  of  the  sect  of  the 
Yishnuvas,  they  take  a  kind  of  chaplet,  the  beads  of  which  are  made  of  a 
very  fragrant  wood  called  Toleja  ;  but  the  beads  of  those  of  the  caste  of 
the  Seivias  are  made  of  coral  or  crystal.  Some  put  this  chaplet  about 
their  necks  ;  others  hold  it  in  their  hands,  but  hidden  under  their  coats, 
or  in  a  pocket  made  for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  every  prayer  they 
let  drop  a  bead.  Those  who  have  not  much  time  to  spare  say  only 
twenty-eight  prayers ;  those  who  have  more  leisure,  repeat  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight ;  but  those  devotees  who  have  nothing  to  do,  repeat  a 
thousand. 

These  prayers  being  ended,  they  worship  Salagrammas,  and  wash  it 
with  clean  water.     This  is  an  idol  made  of  a  particular  stone,  havinpr  ~ 
hole  in  it,  in  which  they  say  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  God.     Tiertu 
the  name  of  the  water  in  which  they  wash  \i)  wVv\c\\\a  Vl!(s^\.Va  «a 
rvYtgious  tiso,  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.    The  \3lo\  ^si^a/^c^x&KSA 
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thus  washed,  is  dressed  in  a  clean  suit,  or  wrapped  np  in  linen,  md 
anointed  with  a  perfume  composed  of  sandal,  odoriferous  flowers,  and 
leaves  of  toleja.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  before  another  little 
idol  of  copper,  on  each  side  of  which  they  light  np  one  or  more  wax 
tapers,  according  to  their  circumstances  or  deyotion.  They  present  the 
victuals  just  dressed,  or  else  fruits  or  milk.  They  scatter  flowers  over  it, 
turn  thrice,  and  sometimes  more,  round  it ;  and  at  eyery  turn  they  fall 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  their  hands  clasped  and  their  arms  stretched 
out.  Tliey  afterwards  set  the  idol  on  the  ground,  take  the  tiertom,  or 
water  with  which  they  had  washed  Salagramma,  throw  it  once  on  their 
heads  and  thrice  in  their  mouths,  with  a  few  leaves  of  toleja,  and  anoint 
their  foreheads  with  some  angaram,  which  is  a  preparation  of  the  gum 
called  benjamin.  It  is  said  that  the  angaram  has  the  virtue  of  fortify- 
ing the  mind  against  sin,  but  then  it  must  have  been  offered  to  the  idol ; 
as  also  the  toleja,  which  they  put  into  their  ears,  to  prevent  the  impurity 
they  might  otherwise  contract  by  touching  a  dead  carcass  or  a  Sondnu 
The  virtue  of  the  tiertum  is  so  great  as  to  purify  them  from  all  the  sins 
they  may  have  committed  from  their  infancy.  After  having  presented 
the  whole  company  with  tiertum,  they  bum  a  little  incense,  and  then 
have  the  liberty  to  go  and  breakfast  with  those  Bramins  who  assisted  at 
the  ceremony.  They  pray  before  and  after  meals,  wash  their  hands, 
throw  water  thrice  into  their  mouths,  make  japon,  and  take  tiertum  again; 
and  after  this  ceremony,  they  are  altogether  as  pure  as  they  were  before. 
They  repeat  this  ceremony  as  often  as  they  imagine  they  have  been 
polluted. 

If  they  do  not  breakfast  nor  eat  before  noon,  the  ablution  at  daybreak 
is  not  sufficient ;  they  therefore  repeat  it,  and- return  to  their  idol,  before 
which  they  strew  flowers,  or  for  want  of  these,  some  toleja,  and  present  it 
with  whatever  they  are  to  eat ;  for  the  Bramins  dare  not  take  any  sus- 
tenance before  it  has  been  oflTered  to  it.  A  little  before  sunset  they  wash 
themselves  again,  mark  themselves,  perform  japon,  and  give  water  to  the 
sun.  If  they  bo  Grahastas — «.  «.,  married — they  sup.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  the  Bramasariis  and  the  Sansjasii  make  but  one 
meal  a  day.     Lastly,  they  say  a  prayer,  and  after  that  go  to  rest. 

In  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  after  they  have  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  twenty-four  names  of  God,  they  read  the  Poranes,  or 
ancient  chronicles  ;  and  this  book  is  held  in  such  great  veneration  among 
these  people,  that  they  carefully  observe  to  wash  their  ears,  in  order  that 
being  pure,  they  thereby  may  be  more  worthy  to  hear  so  holy  a  work 
read. 

Nevertheless,  this  exercise  is  not  so  punctually  observed,  but  that  a 
great  many  Bramins  dispense  with  several  circumstances  in  it.  However, 
they  are  indisputably  obliged  to  perform  the  tiertum  and  the  japon ;  and 
if  a  single  person  in  a  house  performs  everything  according  to  the  foregoing 
injunctions,  it  suffices  for  the  whole  family.  Indeed,  very  few  execute 
punctually  all  the  things  prescribed  by  the  law,  except  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  public  worship  of  the  idols. 
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CUSTOMS    OBSEHYKD   DUltlNQ    TUE    8ICKNESS,    OR    AT    THE   DEATH    OF   TUK 

BRAMINS,    AND   OF   TIIEIIl    UUUIAL. 

When  aBromin  falls  sick,  thongli  the  vessels  of  the  body  be  ever  bo  much 
overcharged  with  blood,  they  yet  always  prefer  abstinence  to  bleeding ;  but 
then  they  frequently  make  him  fast  so  long,  that  he  quite  loses  the  habit 
of  eating ;  by  which  means  ho  is  unable  to  swallow,  when  they  afterwards 
think  proper  to  give  him  sustenance. 

When  the  symptoms  of  death  appear,  a  Bramin  is  sent  for  to  pray  with 
the  nek  person,  and  alms  arc  given  to  the  poor.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
siok  person  is  repeating  continually  the  name  of  God  ;  and  when  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  do  it,  his  friends  ring  it  incessantly  in  his  ear.^. 

The  Yedam  declares,  tiiat  as  God  has  promised  to  assist  those  who 
tUnk  on  his  name,  and  repeat  it,  he  is  obliged  to  succour  them  in  this 
extreme ;  bat  in  case  their  speech  fails  them,  and  their  friends  do  this 
offlce  for  them,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  they  themselves  had  performed 
it.     If  the  sick  person  be  married,  and  his  senses  arc  not  yet  gone,  he 
asks  his  wife  whether  she  will  be  burned,  or  buried  with  him.     If  she 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  she  is  obliged  to  adhere  to  her  promise,  and  it 
then  becomes  her  duty,  because  of  the  oath  by  which  she  bound  herself  at 
her  marriage,  in  presence  of  the  Bramin  and  the  fire  Homam.     She  then 
took  an  oath  that  her  soul  should  not  be  separated  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band, and  she  could  not,  without  being  guilty  of  a  pn-at  sin,  violate  an 
oath  which  the  presence  of  the  Bramin  and  the  fire  had  made  sacred.     In 
case  she  has  any  children,  and  loves  them  better  than  she  did  her  deceased 
husband,  then  she  is  at  liberty  either  to  live  with  tliem  or  die  with  him. 
If  she  dreads  tiie  fire,  she  must  not  be  forced  to  throw  herself  into  it ;  but 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  no  vii-tuous  W(»mau  will  refu.se  to  make  herself 
a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  accordinc;  to  the  Vedam,  the  duty  of  a 
wife  consists  in  the  three  following  particulars  : — Tlie  fir^t  iH,  a  blind  and 
implicit  compliance  in  all  the  desires  and  wi{«lus  of  her  husband. 

Tlie  second  duty  of  a  virtuous  wife  is  to  obsi»rvo  a  great  modesty  and 
nroplicity  in  her  dress,  and  not  to  lead  a  dissolute  life  when  her  husband 
is  out  of  town. 

Tlio  third  is  to  die  when  her  huhiband  leaves  the  world.  However,  somo 
women,  before  they  marry,  put  in  this  clause,  viz.,  that  they  shall 
not  be  burned  with  him,  and  oblige  their  husbands  to  ratify  it.  The 
Braroins  leave  a  woman  at  her  liberty  to  answer  either  "  yes "  or 
^^no,"  when  her  husband  asks  her  in  his  expiring  moments,  whether  she 
be  willing  to  follow  him  to  death.  They  themselves  confess  that  the 
forcing  a  woman  to  it,  cither  by  violence  or  threats,  is  a  crime  that  merits 
hell.  But  the  Settrcas,  who  arc  the  nobles,  constrain  their  wives  to 
submit  to  this  cruel  custom,  thinking  that  their  surviving  them  would 
cast  a  stain  on  their  honour ;  and  once,  at  the  death  of  a  Settre<i, 
threescore  women  threw  themselves  on  his  funeral  pile,  and  were  there 
consumed. 

They  believe  that  when  the  siek  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  ti*--" 
Jamma-doutas,  or  judges  of  hell,  always  appear  to  him,  whose  hi< 
figure  terrifies  him  ;  but  then  a  Vishnu-douta  is  present  .at  the  saoi 
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In  case  the  dying  man  has  led  a  virtuous  life,  tho  latter  carries  away  liis 
boul  in  a  magnificent  flying  chariot ;  but  if  he  has  been  a  wicked  wretcli, 
one  of  the  Jamma-doutas  carries  him  to  Jamma-locon,  or  (he  place 
>v]iere  Jamma  presides.  This  judge  orders  his  registrar  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  the  deceased,  pursuant  fo  tlic  information 
he  Iiad  received  from  Vishnu ;  when. these  being  read,  he  sends. him  back 
into  the  world,  where  he'  skips  up  and  down  like  a  hobgoblin  for  ten  dajs 
together,  till  such  time  as  his  doom  is  pronounced.  It'  is  for  thia  reason 
that  the  Bramins,  after  the  death  of  a  relation,  feed  a  magpie  for  ten  days, 
from  a  notion  they  entertain,  that  his  soul  may  possibly  be  among  tboie 
birds. 

As  soon  as  the  sick  man  is  dead,  his  beard  is  shaved,  he  is  waahod,  is 
clothed  in  a  clean  suit,  and  his  mouth  is  rubbed  with  lime  and  pflOibM 
betel,  and  the  women  also  nib  it  with  raw  rice.  When  he  ia  earned  fioii 
his  house  to  some  place  adjacent  to  the  city,  he  is  attended  by  Ins  InnMb, 
who  wasli  their  iiands,  and  put  a  little  rice  on  his  mouth.  Thejr.iwiA 
their  hands  a  second  time,  and  begin  a  Betcani  round  the  pile  OBrwttdi 
the  body  lies.  Tliis  Betcani  is  a  kind  of  procession  which  a  PerreamaloBi^ 
who  is  followed  by  certain  persons  that  beat  on  a  little  drum,  wlien.ti^ 
go  thrice  round  tho  corpse.  This  being  done,  one  of  the  company  pieades 
to  the  rest,  in  Death's  name,  and  observes  that  his  empire  equally  extends 
over  all  things— over  the  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor ;  that  those  wfao 
lead  a  life  of  virtue  shall  be  happy  after  death,  but  that  those  who  tread 
the  paths  of  vice  must  expect  nothing  but  torment. 

All  the  Bramins  are  not  burned  after  their  deaths ;  for  some  of  them 
are  buried.  The  Yishnutj  and  Sniartas  are  always  burned,  from  an  opinion 
w^liich  ])rovails  among  them,  that  though  they  have  served  Vishnu  ever  so 
faithfully  they  yet  contract  certain  impurities,  which  are  thoroughly 
purged  by  fire.  On  the  contrary,  the  Seivias  and  Sansjasiis  maintain, 
that  their  sins  will  not  be  imputed  to  them,  though  they  have  not  exactly 
filled  up  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  consequently,  that  they  have  no  occasion  for 
this  purification,  and  therefore  may  be  quietly  laid  in  the  groimd.  The 
former  have  au  eye  chiefly  to  Cfod"'8  justice ;  the  latter  rely  more  on  his 
mercy. 

OP   WOMEN   WHO   ARE   BURNT  OR   BURIED    WITH   T0EIR   HUSBANDS. 

NVlien  a  woman  has  promised  to  follow  lier  husband,  either  to  the 
funeral  pile  or  the  grave,  he  is  no  sooner  dead  than  preparation  is  imme- 
diately made  for  the  inUTment  of  both  ;  nor  can  she  retract  nor  snsiiend 
the  performance  of  her  i)roiuise.  She  must  be  consumed  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  fire  in  which  her  husband's  body  is  burnt.  The  Bramins 
and  Veinsjas  are  extremely  rigorous  on  this  article ;  but  the  Settreaa  allow 
their  wives  to  burn  themselves  at  dillcrent  times,  and  in  difibrcnt  places, 
when  their  husbands  either  died  in  a  foreign  country,  or  many  years 
before. 

Notice  being  given  of  the  husband  s  death,  the  woman  is  seated  in  a 
chair  befon;  the  door,  splendidly  dressed  after  the  manner  of  tho  country. 
Then  the  instruments  begin  to  strike  up  ;  tho  drums  beat ;  upon  which 
betel  is  given  her  to  chow,  and  she  is  entertained  by  conversation,  fur  fear 
leat  by  thinking  too  inteubely  ou  Uev  \uv\Kudvv\v  CvlU^  vsliv:  should  repent  of 
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her  clioibe.  The  Seitreas  and  the  Sondras  mix  something  with  the  betel, 
'which  has  the  property  of  benumbing  all  the  senses,  and  locking  up  all 
%he  foculties  of  the  soul ;  but  the  Bramins  never  do  tliis,  because  they 
^would  have  this  sacrifice  a  voluntary  one. 

At  her  leaving  the  house  she  bids  her  friends  farewell,  having  a  citron 
or  lemon  in  one  hand,  and  a  looking-glass  in  the  other,  and  all  the  time 
repeating  the  name  of  God  incessantly ;  some  use  the  word  Naraina,  others 
^amrasi,  or  some  other  name.  If  she  be  of  the  caste  of  the  Bramins,  or  of 
the  Yeinsjas,  she  then,  instead  of  a  lemon  and  a  looking-glass,  holds  some  of 
those  red  flowers  in  her  hand  which  are  strewed  in  the  temple  and  before 
the  idols,  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  flowers  should  have  been  presented 
to  it.     An  idol  is  also  hung  about  her  neck. 

The  woman  being  thus  equipped,  walks  on  foot  to  the  placo  where  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  was  burnt ;  and  if  she  be  of  the  caste  of  the  Settreas, 
or  that  of  the  Sondras,  she  is  accompanied  by  her  relations,  who  employ 
a  great  many  exhortations,  and  cheer  up  her  spirits ;  but  if  she  be  the 
wife  of  a  Bramin,  she  is  drawn  on  a  kind  of  sledge.  Not  far  from  the 
fiinenil  pile  is  a  pond,  where  she  goes  and  washes  herself.  They  take  off  her 
jewels  and  other  ornaments,  when  a  Bramin  prays  by  her,  and  alms  are 
distributed  among  the  Bramins.  On  coming  out  of  the  water,  she  wraps 
herself  up  in  a  yellow  shroud,  and  draws  near  to  the  pile.  It  is  raised  in 
a  pretty  deep  hole,  the  earth  of  which  being  all  tlirown  on  one  side,  forms 
by  that  means  an  eminence,  on  which  she  ascends.  The  wood  with  wliich 
the  corpse  of  her  husband  had  been  consumed,  is  half  burnt,  and  casts  a 
dreadful  blaze  ;  but  to  prevent  this  sight  from  terrifying  her,  they  place 
a  mat  betwixt  her  and  the  fire,  so  that  she  does  not  see  it.  It  is  on  this 
eminence  that  she  takes  the  last  farewell  of  licr  relations,  who  all  exhort 
her  to  behave  with  great  bravery  on  this  occasion.  She  then  takes  some 
kitchen  utensils,  such  as  a  pilang,  or  a  pestle  to  pound  rice,  a  soup,  or 
little  fan  to  winnow  it  after  it  be  pounded,  and  tosses  them  into  the  fire 
over  the  mat.  She  afterwards  takes  a  pot  full  of  oil,  part  of  which  she 
pours  on  her  head,  repeating  inceasantly  the  name  of  God ;  when  at  last, 
the  mat  being  taken  away,  she  tSows  herself  into  the  fire  with  the  pot 
of  oiL  She  then  is  immediately  covered  with  wood  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
while  others  pour  oil  and -butter  on  the  fire  to  make  it  blaze  the  more. 
Sometimes,  when  the  female  slaves  find  their  mistress  is  greatly  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  her  husband,  they  promise  her,  in  case  she  be  resolved  not 
to  survive  him,  to  bum  themselves  along  with  her,  and  are  always  as  good 
as  their  words.  There  is  less  ceremony  used  upon  their  account ;  they 
dance  near  the  funeral  pile,  and  throw  themselves  into  it,  one  after 
another. 

The  burning  of  the  women  of  the  first  caste  is  accompanied  with  still 
more  barbarous  circumstances.  These  ascend  the  funeral  pile,  and  lay 
themselves  down  by  the  corpse  of  their  husbands,  as  if  they  were  going 
to  sleep  with  them.  Being  thus  placed,  the  funeral  pile  is  raised  over 
them,  when  the  fire  is  set  to  that  part  of  it  that  is  nearest  their  heads,  on 
which  oil  and  other  unctuous  substances  have  been  poured,  in  order  to  make 
the  fire  sooner  catch  the  funeral  pile,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  coarser  or 
more  precious  kind,  according  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
deceased.     Some  of  them  luic  a  wood  called  aquila-brava,  a  sort  of  aloe. 
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which  grows  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coasts  of  CurominU; 
and  others  employ  sandal-wood  on  these  occasions. 

At  Surat,  over  the  funeral  pile  a  small  hut  is  raised,  made  of  thick 
millet-straw,  entwined  with  small  wood ;  the  woman  goes  into  this  hot, 
sits  down  on  the  funeral  pile,  takes  her  husband's  head  into  her  lap,  and 
puts  fire  to  it  with  a  torch,  which  she  holds  in  lier  hand  ;  while  a  great 
number  of  Bramins,  with  pokers  in  their  hands,  stir  up  the  fire,  which 
they  also  light  on  the  outward  part,  and  even  push  tho  woman  forward, 
in  case  the  dread  of  the  fire  should  make  her  attenipt  to  leap  out  of  it ; 
but  this  does  not  any  way  correspond  with  the  liberty  wluch  Uiey  pretend 
to  indulge  the  women  in  on  this  occasion. 

Tho  same  preparations  are  made,  whether  the  woman  is  to  be  boned 
or  buried ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  burial  are  different.    When  she  is 
come  to  the  grave  where  the  corpse  of  her  husband  lies,  she  goes  down 
into  it,  and  seats  herself  on  a  bench  made  of  earth,  which  is  made  under  i 
kind  of  vault  dug  in  the  earth.     Having  seated  herself,  she  takes  the 
corpse  in  her  arms,  throws  incense  into  a  fire  that  is  just  by  her,  and 
perfumes  her  body.     This  being  done,  they  begin  to  fill  the  grave  gently, 
and  tho  woman  draws  tho  earth  to  her,  and  disposes  it  about  het  with 
her  hands.     When  she  is  up  to  the  neck  in  it,  two  of  those  who  fill  up 
the  grave  take  a  carpet,  and  hold  it  before  the  grave,  to  prevent  her  aeong 
what  they  are  going  to  do.     After  this  they  give  her  poison  in  a  sbeU, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  has  swallowed,  they  twist  her  neck  round  so  very 
dexterously,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  perceive  it, 
unless  they  happen  to  stand  very  near  her.     Both  these  infernal  tragedies 
are  exhibited  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  the  noise  of  drums,  and  the 
shouts  of  all  the  people  present,  which  drown  the  cries  of  the  unhappy 
victims;  some  of  them  devote  themselves  to  death  with  inexpressible 
resolution. 

Any  woman  who  should  refuse  to  die  with  her  husband,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  most  infamous  wretch.  Their  hair  is  cut  off;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  touch  any  betel,  to  wear  precious  stones,  or  marry  again, 
but  arc  exposed  to  insults  of  every  kmd ;  for  which  reason,  those  among 
them  who  are  gifted  with  heroic  sentiments,  prefer  death  to  so  vnretched  a 
life.  As  they  are  incapacited  from  enjoying  the  most  inconsiderable  trifle, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  have  tho  least  honours  paid  them,  they  do  not 
inherit  the  smallest  portion  of  then*  husband's  estate,  but  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  their  eldest  son,  who  succeeds  to  it,  and  has  an  absolute  empire  over 
them.  If  such  a  woman  has  only  daughters,  the  inheritance  devolves  on 
her  husband's  brother,  who  is  obliged  only  barely  to  maintain  her  and  her 
daughters  ;  but  they  never  fail  to  reproach  her  with  it  so  long  as  she  lives  ; 
and  arc  often  reproaching  her  with  not  loving  her  husband,  since  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  die  with  him.  To  this  may  be  added  their  artful 
insinuations,  in  assuring  them  that  if  they  either  burn  or  bury  themselves 
with  their  husbands,  they  will  save  their  souls  from  hell,  and  that  all  those 
who  thus  submit  to  death  out  of  pure  love  and  affection  feel  none  of  those 
torments  which  the  fire  causes  on  other  occasions.  These  things  considered, 
wo  may  easily  account  for  their  devoting  themselves  to  death  in  this 
manner. 
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OF  BfOURNINO   AND  THK  PRAYERS  FOR  THE   DEAD. 

The  Bramins  have  yarious  methods  of  expressing  their  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  their  relations.     At  the  death  of  one  older  than  themselves,  they 
share  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  whiskers,  abstain  from  betel  ten  days, 
and  eat  but  one  meal  a  day  during  that  term,  which  is  precisely  the  time 
that  his  soul  may  possibly  be  condemned  to  skip  up  and  down  the  world. 
But  in  case  the  deceased  were  younger,  tliey  do  not  impose  on  themselves 
this  penance ;  as  their  wives  are  always  younger,  they  are  consequently 
never  obliged  to  mourn  in  this  manner  for  them,  much  less  for  their  chil- 
dren.    The  Sondras  do  not  make  this  distinction,  for  they  mourn  for  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old,  and  not  only  shave  their  beards,  but  also  their 
beads,  leaving  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  it,  and  wrap  the  rest  with  a 
pnnger  instead  of  a  piece  of  linen,  which  they  commonly  use  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  likewise  abstain  from  betel  for  three  or  four  days.     When  a 
Sondra  loses  a  child,  he  neither  has  his  beard  nor  head  shaved,  but  deprives 
jipmiylf  of  betel  for  the  first  three  days,  and  puts  a  punger  about  his  head. 
When  any  person  in  a  house  dies,  all  the  bearded  slaves  shave  them- 
selves; and  if  the   deceased  were   a  ploughman,  of  the  family  of  the 
Yettalas,  or  of  that  of  the  Ambrias,  which  are  tlie  two  principal  among 
the  Sondras,  twelve  sorts  of  persons  are  to  pay  him  tlie  last  duties, — viz., 

I.  The  Bramins,  who  serve  the  pagods.  2.  The  Beteanis,  or  Perreas, 
who  beat  the  drum.  3.  The  Pannejevas,  who  play  on  long  horn  flutes. 
4.  The  goldsmiths.  5.  The  carpenters.  6.  The  locksmiths.  7*  The 
Vasseris.  8.  The  barbers.  9.  The  Poumaliandes,  who  scatter  flowers 
round  the  dead.      10.  The  Canapules,  who  are  writers  or  secretaries. 

II.  The  Salevadis.  12.  The  Kaicules,  or  courtesans.  The  Bramins,  the 
Canapules,  and  Poumaliandes,  do  not  at  this  time  practise  this  custom. 
A  certain  tax  or  duty  is  paid  to  all  those  who  come  on  this  occasion,  and 
a  Vasseri  gives  to  each  person  present  a  punger,  which  they  fix  on  their 
heads,  so  as  to  let  it  hang  half  an  ell  down  their  backs.  They  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  place  where  the  alms  called  Nili,  or  rice  that  has  not 
been  vrinnowed,  are  bestowed. 

The  fire  of  the  pile  being  out,  they  gather  up  the  remnants  of  the  bones 
which  are  not  consumed,  and  throw  them  into  the  Ganges ;  for  the  waters 
of  that  river  being  reputed  very  holy,  are  therefore  of  great  comfort  to  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  They  also  think  to  procure  him  a  superlative  degree 
of  felicity,  by  building,  pursuant  to  his  last  will,  Tampandals,  or  huts,  in 
the  highways,  in  which  all  these  passengers  who  are  thirsty  have  cold  and 
warm  water  given  them,  or  Canje, — i,  ^.,  water  in  which  rico  has  been 
boiled,  and  sometimes  a  few  beans. 

They  often  build  pagods  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  ;  but  as  they  are 
considered  impure,  no  religious  act  is  therefore  ever  performed  in  them. 
Some  figures  are  indeed  to  be  met  with  ;  but  these  are  not  the  object  of 
any  religious  worship,  and  are  no  more  than  merely  the  images  of  those 
persons  who  were  either  burned  or  buried  in  that  place.  If  they  pay  them 
any  honours,  such  as  the  presenting  them  victuals,  or  incensing  them,  it  is 
only  with  this  view, — to  engage  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  in  case  it  be  a 
Ratsjasja,  or  devil,  not  to  do  them  any  harm,  nor  frighten  them  in  any 
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manner.  They  also  dig  wells  and  tanks  for  the  service  of  the  piiUiciaBi 
imagine  that  the  bcn^t  which  will  therehy  accrue  to  every  individnl 
will  be  of  advantage  to  the  departed  soul. 

OF  THE  IDOLS  AND  TBEIB  WORSHIP. 

Divine  worship  among  the  Bramins  does  not,  as  with  the  ChristuuM, 
consist  in  the  assemblage  of  people  who  meet  regularly  to  pray,  hew 
sermons,  and  sing  the  praises  of  G^od.  There  are  certain  nights  on  whid 
the  images  of  Vishnu,  and  others  on  which  that  of  Eswara,  are  carried  in 
procession  through  the  city.  This  ceremony  is  performed  montlilyin 
honour  of  Eswara,  on  the  day  of  Amavali,  or  the  first  day  on  which  the 
moon  does  not  appear ;  and  the  ninth  after  the  new  moon,  viz.,  tlie  day 
of  Jeccadesi,  in  honour  of  V bhnu.  The  following  is  the  manner  of  this 
procession : — 

The  image  of  this  god  is  set  on  a  prancing  horse,  carved  in  wood, 
standing  only  on  his  hiud  legs,  which  are  fixed  on  the  board  on  which  he 
is  carried.  The  men  who  carry  this  machine  upon  their  shoulders  do  not 
walk  straight  forward,  but  wheel  up  and  down,  in  imitation  of  the  pacing 
of  a  manege  horse.  Torches  are  carried  before  the  idol,  who  has  a  som- 
breiro  or  umbrella  over  its  head :  at  the  side  of  the  horse  is  a  man  who 
fans  his  idol,  and  drives  away  the  flies.  When  they  have  gone  Ihdr 
rounds^  they  place  it  again  in  the  paged,  when  a  number  of  young  prosti- 
tutes  consecrated  to  the  latter  dance  in  honour  of  the  god ;  they  likewise 
sing  h3rmns,  and  play  on  instruments  made  of  horn,  the  drums  beating  at 
the  same  time. 

Though  the  Bramins  think  the  bare  touch  of  a  Sondra  would  pollute 
their  pagods  and  images,  thqy  yet  do  not  look  on  public  prostitutes  as 
unworthy  of  dancing  before  the  objects  of  their  religious  worship  ;  nor  do 
they  suppose  they  are  excluded  tlie  felicities  of  the  next  life,  especially  if 
thoy  keep  constant  to  the  man  to  whom  they  first  made  a  sacrifice  of  their 
chastity. 

Tlie  worship  of  images  consists  in  honouring  them,  and  in  dressing  them 
up  in  those  ornaments  which  according  to  tradition  are  most  agreeable  to 
them.  As  for  instance,  Visluiu  delights  in  having  his  statues  decked  with 
flowers,  rich  clothes,  and  precious  stones  ;  and  the  Vishnuvas  never  fail  to 
indulge  him  in  liis  desires.  Eswara  has  a  diflbrent  taste,  and  delights  in 
haviug  his  statues  washed  with  essences ;  and  his  worshippers  are  very 
careful  to  sprinkle  them  with  water  in  which  pounded  sandal  has  been 
steeped,  or  with  other  odoriferous  waters.  They  testify  the  veneration 
they  have  for  those  idols,  by  lighting  up  lamps  before  them,  and  those  of 
their  wives,  aud  by  presenting  victuals  to  them  twice  a  day.  lie  who 
carries  the  dish,  having  a  little  bell  in  his  hand,  is  preceded  by  one  who 
])lny8  on  the  flute,  and  a  drummer.  After  the  rice  has  stood  an  hour 
before  the  idol,  the  above-mentioned  person  comes  and  takes  it  back,  then 
this  mess  is  considered  as  a  gift  which  is  bestowed  by  the  god  on  those 
who  eat  it. 

OF   GOOD   WORKS   AND   KELTGI0U8  AUSTERITIES. 

The  Bramins  think  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  distributed 
in  this  life ;  as  man,  in  their  opinion^  has  a  variety  of  births,  they  believe 
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divine  jnstioe  is  cxcrciaed  only  in  the  life  to  come.  Tlios  every  man 
o  suffers  expiates  the  sins  he  had  committed  in  the  preceding  life,  and 
bre  he  assumes  the  hody  which  is  punislicd.  As  very  few  liavc  so  good 
opinion  of  their  purity  as  to  imagine  it  will  ahsolutely  entitle  them  to  a 
cither  in  Veicontam  or  in  Surgam,  most  of  thcin  rely  entirely  on 
merits  of  certain  exercises,  which  convey  a  forgiveness  of  sins  along 
^vith  them.  Besides  those  austerities  which  arc  expressly  enjoined  by  the 
"Vedjun,  there  are  others  which  are  exercised  out  of  pure  wliini  by  certain 
derotees,  who  aspire  at  a  greater  perfection  than  other  people.  Mr. 
saw  an  instance  of  this  mortification  in  the  little  pagod  of  Parvati, 
that  of  E^wara,  which  according  to  the  account  he  has  given  of  it, 
all  the  austerities  that  were  ever  practisc<l  by  any  religious 


This  Bramin  abstained  from  whatever  is  asually  eaten,  and  fed  only  on 
a  little  sweet  milk,  and  a  little  fruit.  lie  continued  sitting  all  the  day 
long  without  once  stirring  from  his  place,  and  never  laid  dowTi  to  sleep, 
Imt  keeping  himself  in  a  very  uneasy  posture,  endeavoured  to  refrain  from 
■leep  as  long  as  possible,  repeating  incessantly  the  thousand  names  of 
Eswara.  He  had  the  idol  representing  that  deity,  which  he  adorned 
with  flowers,  lighted  up  a  lamp  before  it,  and  incensed  it.  He  had  no 
acjoncr  finished  this  exercise,  but  rising  up,  he  placed  his  head  in  the  place 
where  his  heels  should  be,  and  in  this  posture  repeated  several  pretty  long 
prayers ;  which  being  done,  he  went  and  a&t  down  in  tlie  same  place  where 
be  had  stood  before,  and  began  again  the  same  exercise. 

THE   PILGRIMAGES   OF   THE   DRAMINS. 

According  to  the  Bramins,  the  condition  of  a  man  who  dies  in  sin  is 
not  altogether  desperate ;  and  they  imagine  themselves  in  possession  of 
onrtun  resources,  by  which  they  procure  the  remission  of  a  person's  sins 
18  efiectually  as  if  ho  himself  performed  what  they  do  for  him.     The 
Ganges  is  to  these  people  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  holiness.     Whenever 
tkey  meet  with  any  human  bones,  they  gather  them  up  in  a  very  devout 
manner,  and  throw  them  into  this  river,  and  fancy  that  for  every  year 
they  continue  in  it,  the  soul  of  the  creature  to  whom  they  belonged  en- 
joys a  thousand  years  of  felicity  in  the  lieaven  of  Devendre.     Its  waters 
however  have  not  the  virtue  of  cleansing   sinners  so  thoroughly  as  to 
procnre  their  immediate  admission  into  heaven;    it  only  secures  them 
from  being  excluded  according  to  their  merits,   since  after  they  have 
resided  a  certain  limited  time  in  the  heaven  wliich  that  river  obtains 
them,  they  are  doomed  to  return  again  upon  the  earth,  to  be  bom  again, 
and  begin  another  life.     However,  they  have  this  advantage  when  they 
return  again  upon  the  earth,  which  is,  that  they  are  not  in  a  woi&c  con- 
dition than  in  the  preceding  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arc  happier  ;  and 
this  last  stage,  or  life,  is  so  mi^ritorious,  that  the  moment  the  soul  leaves 
the  body,  it  instantly  takes  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  perfect  bliss  and 
felicity. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Gaya,   a  city  situated  to  the  south,  and   thirty 
leagues  from  Casi,  enjoys  a  particular  privilege,  and  salvation  is  ther^ 
easily  obtained  for  the  dead.     Here  a  rock  is  shown,  in  which,  they  sr 
God  left  the  print  of  his  foot ;  and  for  the  security  of  so  precious  a  ' 
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iUi  bitj  is  fartiftea  on  aU  mlML     Tbs  CUkumg  m  Om 

The  inlgrims  go  fizrt  to  Ptajaga*  wbew  iksy  no  alkr 
month.     Erory  morniiig  be&m  taiiriM  they  wmIi  themeelfw  k 
Chmgee,  to  deame  themMlvee  finon  their  ane;  die  bmmiIIi  briag  er^ 
they  go  to  Caei,  where  they  ageiii  bathe  themeelfee   in  the 
thence  they  go  to  Gs3ra,  where  they  make  a  partienlar  kind  off 
Iliey  Imak  off  some  little  pieoee  of  it,  and  erery  time  they  pntdw 
them  npon  the  rock,  they  repeat  tiie  name  of  one  of  their  f 
friends ;  and  in  this  manner  repeat  the  names  of  their  deceased 
and  reUtions  to  the  seventh  generation,  and  OTen  higher.    The 
promisesthat  all  whose  names  sre  repeated  in  this  numner,  fed  di 
diate  efficacy  of  it,  and  although  they  were  in  the  hdl  of  JaniiB%  J#j 
they  would  be  immediately  wafted  into  the  mansions  of  Detemdie.        | 


RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  EAST  INDIES  DC 

GENERAL. 

THE  DEITIES  OF  THE  EAST   INDIES. 


Brama  is  the  first  person  of  a  kind  of  Trinity  in  the  heathen  ihMlog]r* 
This  first  person  is  not  only  the  grand  progenitor  of  all  mankind,  faoi  hm 
also  created  as  many  worlds  as  he  has  considerable  parts  in  his  bodf  . 

The  Bramins,  as  Kiroher  tells  us,  relate,  that  the  first  world,  whidi  ii 
situated  over  heaven,  was  made  from  Brama's  brain ;  the  second  from  hb 
eyes,  the  third  from  his  mouth,  the  fourth  from  his  left  ear,  the  fifUi  from 
the  palate  of  his  mouth  and  tongue,  the  sixth  from  his  heart,  the  seyenth 
from  his  holly,  the   eighth  from   his  privities,  the  ninth  from  his  left 
thigh,  the  tenth  from  his  knees,  the  eleventh  from  his  heel,  the  twelfth 
from  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  the  thirteenth   from   the  sole  of  bb 
left  foot,  and  the  fourteenth  from  the  air  with  which  Brama  is  surrounded. 
They   pretend,  that   there  is  some  affinity  or  relation  between  these 
fourteen  worlds,  and  the  parts  of  Brama's  body ;  and  add,  that  all  tboee 
men  who  are  formed  in  these  different  worlds,  partake  of  the  character 
and  inclinations  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  which  they  presexve  in  thii 
world  as  long  as  they  live.     Thus  those  created  in  the  first  world  tre 
wise  and  learned,  those  of  the  second  penetrating,  those  of  the  third  elo- 
quent, of  the  fourth  cunning  and  artful,  of  the  fifth  gluttonous,  of  the 
sixth  generous  and  splendid,  of  the  seventh  niggardly,  those  of  the  mghth 
are  addicted  to  pleasures,   particularly  those  of  love;    the  ninth  sie 
laborious,  the  tenth  country  people  and  rustics ;  the  eleventh  consist  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  employed  in  the  lowest  offices;  the 
twelfth  infamous  wretches  and  vile  rascals,  the  thirteenth  are  unjust  and 
merciless  wretches,  the  fourteenth  are  ingenious  and  dexterous  people. 
On  these  principles  the  Bramins  ground  all  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  and 
think,  that  by  looking  on  a  person's  face,  they  cau  tell  the  particular  worid 
from  whence  he  originally  came ;    after  which,  they  boldly  prononnce 
tho  character  and  incWuatvoua  ol  \>\^  ^x^w  ^V^m^  \%»^  \k«^  have  thns 
examined. 
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Although  the  theology  of  the  Indians  he  veiy  much  confused,  it  is 
seTertheleas  manifest  that  they  ascribe  to  Brama  tho  direction  of  the  fate 
of  mankind  and  the  destiny  of  the  world,  the  disposal  of  eTentR,  and 
their  various  revolutions.  But  this  is  much  more  tlian  they  ought  to 
aaeribe  to  a  god  who,  though  he  be  a  creator,  is  nevertheless  dependent, 
mnd  a  created  being;  since  the  Bramins  relate  that  he  is  the  son  of  Quive- 
linga,  who  is  no  other  than  Priapu?,  or  nature. 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  fiction  of  the  Bramins,  which  imparts  to 
us  the  idea  which  they  entertain  of  tho  creation  of  the  world,  and  which 
induces  us  to  believe  that  they  look  upon  matter  as  the  essence  of  the 
Deity  itself.  Tlicy  tell  us,  the  spider  is  the  first  cai|se  and  first  principle 
of  all  things ;  that  the  universe  was  produced  by  that  insect  spinning 
out  its  own  entrails  and  belly,  so  that  it  brought  forth  first  the  elements, 
and  secondly  the  celestial  globes;  that  it  governs  all  things  by  its  wisdom  and 
providence,  directs  everything  by  its  conduct ;  and  that  things  are  to  con- 
tinue in  this  state  till  the  end  of  ages,  which  will  never  happen  till  this 
insect  shall  have  withdrawn  into  its  body  the  several  threads  or  filaments 
"which  had  issued  out  of  it,  when  all  tilings  will  be  destroyed,  and  tho 
"World  no  longer  exist,  but  in  the  belly  of  a  spider. 

Delia  Valle  says,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Brama,  in  Ilagra ;  its 
statue  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  amongst  a  great  number  of  idols 
of  white  marble.     It  has  several  arms,  and  three  faces.     This  statue  has 
not  the  least  drapery  about  it,  and  is  represented  with  a  long,  sharp,  but 
ill-shaped  beard,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  figure,  which  has  too  prominent  a 
belly   in  proportion  to  its  height.     This  defect  ought  probably  to   bo 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptor,  unless  we  are  to  consider  it  as 
a  caprice  of  the  Indians,  who,  perhaps,  with  tho  people    of   Sumatra, 
think  that  the  most  pot-bellied  people  are  the  best  shaped.     This  statue 
of  Brama  stands  upright ;  at  its  feet  are  two  other  small  statues,  repre- 
senting his  children  ;   and   on  both  sides  of  it  two  images  of  women, 
a  little  less  than  Brama,  one  to  tho  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  repre- 
•enting  his  two  wives.     In   another  comer  of  the  pagod,  to  the  left  of 
Brama,  two  nudities  arc  placed  representing  l)eardcd  men,  which  aro 
almost  of  the  same  height.     Tlie  last  figures  represent  two  devotees,  who 
were  formerly  Brama's  disciples. 

IXORA. 

Izora,  who  is  the  same  as  Eswara,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ixoretta,  who.  according  to  Balda^us,  is  properly  the  bud  of  the  world. 
Some  idolatrous  doctors,  according  to  Baldceus,  afiirm,  that  one  day  the 
universe  dwindled  away  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  Ixoretta 
alone  remained,  who  existed  in  the  shape  of  a  drop  of  dew ;  but  that 
Ixoretta  in  process  of  time  recovered  all  his  strength  ;  that  this  bud  was 
at  first  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  but  afterwards  swelled  to 
the  siase  of  a  pearl,  when  lastly  it  became  like  an  egg,  in  which  five  ele- 
ments were  contained  :  the  egg  was  covered  with  seven  coats  like  those 
of  an  onion,  whence  fire  and  air  issued.  From  the  egg,  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions,  the  heaven  and  earth  were  formed  ;  and  the  scvf 
coats  were  divided  in  the  same  manner :  of  the  u\ki^ct  ^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^'^ 
hemvcBB  were  formed,  and  of  the  lower  seven  'woxV^.    '^«^«i^\^ 
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thread  or  string  which  cuts  tho  egg  diametrically  ihrovgh  the  ca^ 
united  together  in  some  measure  all  these  several  parts.  Izoretiaplaeai 
himself  on  tho  top  of  the  string.  A  mountain  was  made  on  the  esrtk, 
on  the  top  of  which  there  appeared  a  triangular  figure,  having  a  nmi 
thing  in  the  middle,  which  they  call  Quivelinga.  These  two  figures  re- 
present tho  two  sexes.  They  add,  that  Ixoretta  and  Quivelinga  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  near  lebtkn 
they  hear  to  each  other. 

The  head  of  Ixora  is  adorned  with  long  and  beautiful  hair ;  hiB  fim 
is  white  and  shining,  and  a  crescent  is  represented  on  his  head,  flii 
three  eyes  denote  the  extent  of  his  foresight  and  penetration.  One  daj 
Brama  being  desirous  of  seeing  Ixora's  head,  took  his  flight  for  that  pur- 
pose towards  heaven,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  cndeavouTB,  he  was  lot 
suffered  to  gratify  his  desires.  On  the  other  side,  Vishnu,  the  god  of 
metamorphoses  or  changes,  endeavoured  to  pierce  through  to  the  piaee 
where  Ixora's  feet  stood  :  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  attempt,  he  tnoi- 
formed  himself  into  a  hog,  and  made  a  great  hole  in  the  ground  witk 
his  snout ;  but  in  vain  ho  endeavoared  to  push  forward,  for  his  SDoet 
could  never  reach  tho  place  on  which  sttood  the  feet  of  the  god.  The 
body  of  Ixora  is  so  prodigiously  bulky,  that  the  serpent  Balt^gu,  which 
surrounds  seven  worlds  and  as  many  seas,  was  not  long  enou^  to  sene 
him  as  a  bracelet. 

Ixora  is  represented  standing  on  a  pedestal,  with  sixteen  arms,  eadi  of 
which  grasps  something;  those  of  the  right  side  hold  fire,  silver,  a  dram, 
a  pair  of  beads,  a  rope,  a  stick,  a  wheel,  and  a  serpent ;  those  c^  the  left, 
a  heart,  a  musical  instrument,  a  beU,  a  china  bowl,  a  chain,  a  Bramins 
head,  a  trident,  and  an  axe  or  hatchet.  By  these  sixteen  arms,  the 
power  and  strength  of  God  aro  represented.  IIo  has  on  elephant'^s  skin 
over  his  shoulders,  and  is  likewise  clothed  with  a  tiger's  skin,  the  spots 
of  wliich  represent  the  stars  in  tho  firmament.  He  is  surrounded  with  a 
great  number  of  serpents,  which  probably  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  have  made  the  emblem  of  the  revolution  of  ages.  He  wears 
a  necklace,  to  which  is  suspended  a  little  bell,  denoting  Ixora's  vigilance : 
this  necklace  is  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal,  called  by  the  Indiana 
Mandega.  He  has  another  necklace  set  off  with  flowers,  and  a  third, 
garnished  with  several  heads  of  Brama;  and  a  fourth  to  which  are 
attached  the  bones  of  Chatti,  Ixora's  wife.  The  theology  of  tho  Bramins 
of  Malabar  and  Coromandol,  relates  that  this  god  has  two  wives,  Chatti 
Griengo,  his  dearly  beloved  and  inseparable  consort,  wlio  resides  behind 
him,  and  conceals  herself  in  his  hair :  as  for  Chatti,  his  other  wife,  she 
dies  and  comes  to  life  annually,  in  tho  same  manner  as  Brama ;  and 
Ixora,  every  time  she  dies,  takes  her  bones  and  ties  them  to  his  fourth 
necklace.  "We  must  not  omit,  that  the  body  of  this  deity  is  smeared 
over  with  earth  and  ashes,  to  denote  generation  and  destruction. 

PUDA,  THE    PEXAIOS,    ETC. 

They  associate  to  Ixora  certain  deities,  whom  the  Malabarians  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Indian  idolaters  coll  by  the  name  of  Puda,  Pexaios,  and 
Pes.  Puda  is  represented  under  the  shape  of  a  squat,  thick,,  pot-bellied, 
beardless  man,  with  three  serpents  over  Ids  head.     lie  has  one  serpent 
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apmi  his  1^  ann,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  two  upon  his  thighs,  and  a 
riiepherd'a  crook  ia  seen  in  his  left  hand.  The  Pexaios  and  P^  are  larger, 
and  wrought  with  greater  skill  than  Pnda— all  of  them  hear  some  relation 
to  the  mxal  gods  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

'  Qnenavady  is  seated  on  a  throne  behind  a  cortain,  which  is  drawn  back 
whenever  any  doTotee  comes  to  pay  homage  to  him.  This  god  is  the 
ridest  son  of  Ixora.  He  is  represented  with  the  head,  the  teeth,  and  the 
krank  of  an  elephant,  with  a  crescent  on  the  crovm  of  his  head ;  he  has 
kmg  hair,  large  eyes,  broad  ears,  and  red  spots  on  the  face ;  but  the 
pmiainder  of  the  body,  which  glitters  like  gold,  is  of  a  human  shape.  He 
has  four  arms,  and  a  prodigiously  wide  and  prominent  belly ;  his  loins  are 
girded  either  with  a  piece  of  stuff  or  painted  linen,  which,  tied  under  his 
nard,  hangs  down  before  on  his  thighs.  He  has  several  gold  rings  on 
his  feet ;  in  one  of  his  hands  he  holds  a  discus,  or  quoit,  in  another  a 
long  staff,  in  the  third  an  instrument  made  in  the  shape  of  a  porringer, 
and  in  the  fourth  a  kind  of  string.  Ixora  begot  Quenavady  in  a  solitude 
to  which  he  had  banished  himself  for  having  cut  off  one  of  Drama's  heads; 
and  the  reason  of  that  created  deity  resembling  an  elephant  is,  because  his 
parents  metamorphosed  themselves  into  those  creatures  when  they  begot 
him.  This  transformation  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  and  the 
offspring  of  their  oommeice  was  tainted  with  the  brutish  fierceness  of  wild 
beasts. 

The  Indian  doctors  represent  Quenavady  as  an  insatiable  deity,  who 
devours  everything  that  is  set  before  him.  They  relate  that  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  a  sea  of  sugar,  in  a  delicious  place,  where  riches  and  pleasure 
flow  with  uninterrupted  abundance,  so  that  the  senses  may  there  riot  in 
whatever  they  can  possibly  desire.  It  is  here  that  Quenavady  eats,  or 
rather  devours,  perpetually  his  victuals.  Two  Jwomen  who  stand  by  his 
side  are  incessantly  throwing  sugar  down  his  throat  with  very  large 
spoons;  and  to  prevent  the  uniformity  of  the  viands  from  creating  a 
loathing  in  the  god,  he  has  placed  round  him  several  other  dainties,  and  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  fruit. 

It  is  to  this  god  the  Indians  offer  the  first  fruits  of  their  works :  authors 
set  his  name  at  the  head  of  their  writings ;  artificers,  and  tradespeople  of 
ail  kinds,  invoke  his  name  before  they  engage  in  any  work  whatever.  The 
Indians  say,  that  a  man  must  serve  Quenavady  six-and-tliirty  years  before 
he  can  obtain  anything  for  which  he  prays ;  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
he  moves  his  right  ear,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  which  signifies  that 
be  requires  still  twelve  years  more  worship  ;  after  which  he  moves  his  left 
ear,  to  denote  they  must  serve  him  the  remaining  twelve  years  with  tho 
wtmost  strictness. 

The  fourth  of  the  moon  of  August  is  a  very  unlucky  day  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Indians  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  because  of  the  curse  which 
Quenavady  uttered  in  his  anger  agamst  the  moon,  for  laughing  at  him  one 
day  when  he  happened  to  fall  down.  The  choleric  god  protested  that 
Ifhoever  should  presume  to  look  on  the  moon  that  day  should  fall  into 
great  misfortunes,  and  be  cut  off  firom  his  caste.  The  idolaters,  because  of 
this  cnrse^  confine  themselves  to  their  houses  the  fourth  of  the  moon  of 
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Auffust ;  on  which  day  they  neither  undertake  the  roost  inconsideiaUe 
affair  without  doors,  nor  do  they  even  look  into  the  water,  for  feir  of 
seeing  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  it.  In  fine,  if  they  chance  to  be  m 
unlucky  as  to  he  on  a  journey  in  this  season^  they  aro  sore  to  cover  tkir 
feces  very  closely. 

VISHNU,   VICHNU,   OR    VISTNUM. 

This  god,  who  is  son  to  Quivelinga,  is  inferior  to  Izora^  he  is  ofteo 
represented  under  a  hideous  shape,  as  hlack  as  a  negro,  and  with  four 
arms.  This  god  governs  the  world,  and  resides  in  the  sea  of  sugar ;  boi 
a  very  whimsical  circumstance  is,  that  he  there  spends  his  whole  time  in 
sleeping,  and  yet  directs  the  a&irs  of  the  universe ;  he  uses  the  seqMit 
Anatum  for  a  throne,  and  its  five  heads  serve  as  so  many  cushions,  oo 
which  the  sleeping  god  reposes  himself. 

The  god  Vishnu  has  on  his  hreast  the  mark  of  a  kick,  which  Riczi, 
who  was  originally  a  genius  of  India,  gave  him  one  day  as  he  was  in  s 
deep  sleep.  Liximi  and  Siri  Pagoda  are  looked  upon  as  his  wives,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  met  with  in  a  rose  which  had  a  thousand  leaves. 


The  Ten  IncartMiions  or  Metamorphoset  of  VUhnu, 

Vishnu  has  already  metamorphosed  himself  nine  times  in  this  world, 
and  is  to  undergo  a  tenth  transformation.  These  metamorphoses  compre- 
hend all  the  mystery  of  the  Indian  theology ;  he  first  assumed  the  $^ape 
of  a  fish,  in  order  to  search  for  €he  Vedam  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  wluUier 
it  had  been  carried  by  an  evil  genius  who  had  forced  it  away  from  the 
Deutas.  Vishnu,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Deutas,  plunged  into  tbe 
sea,  killed  this  evil  genius,  and  returned  with  the  Vedam,  which  he  found 
in  a  shell.  The  figure  represents  Vishnu  coming  out  of  the  fish,  who« 
form  he  had  assumed  ;  his  two  right  hands  hold  the  Vedam  open,  and  a 
ring ;  his  two  left  a  sabrey  and  the  shell  in  which  the  Vedam  was  inclosed : 
the  monster  is  seen  headless  at  his  feet. 

Second  Incarnation. 
The  second  metamorphosis  of  Vislnm  was  into  a  tortoise.     One  day  the 
sea  being  elated  with  pride,  presumed  to  give  an  insolent  account  of  its 
power  and  riches.  Brama,  accompanied  with  certain  demons,  was  ordered 
to  punlsli  this  clement  for  its  insolence ;  siccordingly,  they  took  up  the 
mountain  of  JMerupa,  which  is  all  of  massy  gold,  and  placed  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  ;  they  wound  the  serpent  Signag,  or  Scissia,  as  the  Bramins  call 
it,  several  times  round  this  mountain  ;  then  using  this  serpent  as  a  cable, 
they  lifted  up  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  let  it  fall  again,  till  they  at 
last  forced  this  haughty  element  to  restore  all  the  wealth  which  had  made 
it  so  proud.     The  sea  was  forced  to  throw  up  again  the  following  things, 
—  viz.,  silver,  a  very  precious  jewel,  the  tree  P;irsatig,  a  vessel  in  which 
the  water  called  Sora  was  contained,  Dannewanter,  the  Indian  Esculapius, 
the  moon,  the  white   cow,  the  Amarith,  or  water  of  eternal  life,  the 
elephant  with  seven  trunks,  the  virgin  Remba,  the  seven-headed  horse,  the 
bow  called  Dennock,  a  shell  called  Sank,  and  the  poison  Sahar.     Thus 
was  the  sea  humbled,  all  its  wealth  was  distributed  in  different  places, 
Hen,  the  expedition  being  ended,  Brama  reascended  into  heaven. 
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Third  Incarnation, 

A  powerful  genins,  Renniaxem  by  name,  took  the  earth  one  day  and 
Tolled  it  in  his  hand  like  a  bowl ;  but  not  satisfied  with  having  thus  far 
tried  his  skill,  and  imagining  himself  to  be  the  peaceable  possessor  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  he  went  and  hid  himself  in  Patalani,  which  is  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  Vishnn,  who  was  asleep  at  the  instant  when  ho 
took  his  flight,  awaking  on  a  sudden,  was  surprised  to  see  the  earth  was 
gone ;  upon  which  he  immediately  transformed  himself  into  a  hog,  pierced 
•8  fu  as  Patalam  by  the  help  of  his  snout,  armed  with  two  monstrous 
tasks,  attacked  the  thief^  killed  him,  and  then  laying  the  earth  on  his  tusks, 
returned  from  the  abyss  with  this  importiuit  conquest. 

Fourth  Incarnation. 
Brama,  in  the  first  age,  subdued  the  giant  or  devil  called  by  the  Indians 
Hirrenkessep,  and  kept  him  in  a  very  tedious  and  severe  confinement. 
After  he  had  thus  suffered  for  twelve  years,  the  giant  implored  the  mercy 
of  Brama,  who,  taking  pity  on  the  unhappy  wretch,  indulged  him  with 
most  uncommon  favours ;  for  he  released  him  out  of  prison,  made  him  a 
powerful  monarch,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  should  continue  to  live,  he 
mnted  him  the  following  privilege, — viz.,  that  it  should  be  impossible 
nr  him  to  die,  unless  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  uncommon  manner. 
Hirrenkessep  was  hereby  secured  from  the  insults  of  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  thunder,  lightning,  the  day,  the  night,  the  wind, 
storms,  and  all  accidents  of  that  kind.  The  giant,  having  recovered  his 
liberty,  raised  several  armies,  and  made  such  rapid  conquests,  that  he  soon 
beesme  the  terror  of  the  universe.  He  carried  his  insolence  to  such  a 
pitch,  that,  forgetting  who  he  was,  he  commanded  that  himself  only 
should  be  adored  as  God.  The  Bramins  opposed  this  impious  worship, 
and  besought  Vishnu  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  with  which  they 
were  oppressed.  Vishnu  assured  them  that  the  wife  of  this  iyrwai  should 
bring  forth  a  child,  who  should  free  them  frt>m  his  usurpation.  Vishnu's 
promise  was  fulfilled :  the  giant  became  the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he 
would  have  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  himself  only ;  but  the  babe,  so 
hx  from  owning  him  to  be  God,  made  a  solemn  confession  of  his  faith,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  Vishnu  as  creator  of  the  fourteen  worlds,  and 
fitther  of  truth,  &c.  The  tyrant,  highly  incensed,  treated  this  little  martyr 
to  the  Bramins'  faith  very  inhumanly,  and  was  going  to  knock  him  down 
with  his  staff,  when  the  child  escaped  the  blow,  by  hiding  himself  behind 
%  pillar,  which  received  the  stroke,  and  immediately  split  in  two,  when 
\o  !  a  dreadful  monster  issued  out  of  it.  Vishnu  had  assumed  that  shape 
pnrpoeely  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  tyrant.  The  metamorphosed 
god  seized  the  giant  by  the  middle,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 

F^fih  Incarnation, 
In  the  time  that  Mavaly  governed  the  world — t.  «.,  during  the  golden 
age  of  the  Indians,  there  was  a  wonderful  profusion  of  all  things,  so  that 
no  one  would  work  ;  no  subordination  was  to  be  seen,  everything  was 
common,  and  a  man  needed  only  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  whatef 
wanted.     Vishnu,  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  circumstance 
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might  be  attended  with  very  ill  consequences,  resolved  therefore  to  dcthrooe 
Mavaly,  and  to  bring  want,  hanger,  misery,  and  poverty  into  the  world 
To  succeed  in  his  attempt,  he  employed  artifice,  and  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  poor  Bramin,  presented  himself  to  Mavaly  as  a  beggar  craving  almfli 
Mavaly  offered  him  kingdoms  and  treasures!  to  which  the  Bnnui 
answered,  that  he  begged  only  three  feet  of  ground  for  himself  to  inhabit 
with  his  baggage,  consbting  of  an  umbrella,  a  book  of  devotion  afiter  Uw 
Bramin  worship,  and  a  goblet. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  furniture  of  a  Bramin  consists  only  is 
these  three  particulars.     Ue  required,  at  the  same  time,  that  for  the  man 
solemn  ratification  of  his  right  to  this  ground,  Mavaly  should  poor  water 
into  his  hand.  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  Bramin's  modesty,  pressed  him 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  to  accept  of  those  advantages  which,  to  all  outwird 
appearance,  were  infinitely  greater  than  the   three  feet  of  ground  he 
requested.     However,  as  he  was  just  going  to  bestow  the  three  feet  of 
ground  on  the  Bramin,  Mavaly's  wife,  suspecting  some  trick,  strooglj 
opposed  tlie  grant.     But  Mavaly  refused  to  forswear  himself,  and  taking 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  appointed  for  the  fatal  ratification  was  con- 
tained, he  poured  some  of  it  into  the  Bramin's  hand,  who  drank  it  off; 
when  immediately  resuming  his  divinity,  he  covered  the  earth  with  one 
foot,  and  heaven  with  the  other :  after  which,  going  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  rest  of  the  ground  which  the  unhappy  Mavaly  had  then  gnnled 
him,  he  set  his  foot  upon  his  throat,  and  knocked  him  backwards  into  the 
abyss,  which  he  measured  at  the  same  time.    The  husband  and  wife  being 
thus  dethroned  by  an  artifice  so  unworthy  of  Yishnu,  made  heavy  com- 
plaints to  him  upon  that  account,  when  the  god,  moved  with  his  complaints, 
restored  Mavalyas  king  of  the  abyss.  Ever  since  tliis  revolution,  riches  and 
poverty,  abundance  and  misery,  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  natnral 
result  of  the  inequality  of  conditions,  have  alternately  prevailed  in  tlic 
world  ;  but  Vishnu,  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  type  of  the  felicity 
which  mankind  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Mavaly,  instituted  a  festival 
called  by  the  Malabarians  Ona,  and  by  them  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
August ;  it  is  a  kind  of  baeclional,  during  which  the  Indians  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions    dress  themselves  as  richly  as   their   circumstances  will 
possibly  allow,  they  feast  one  another  to  the  best  of  tlieir  abilities,  and 
spend  tliat  season  in  joy  and  festivity. 

Sirth  Incarnation. 

A  Bramin,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  having  married  a  very  virtuous 
female  Bramin,  witlidrew  with  his  wife  to  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  called  by 
the  Indian  legends  Bewa.  They  pitched  upon  this  place  for  their  fixed 
habitation,  and  resolved  there  to  spend  their  days  in  devotion.  In  this 
calm  state  there  was  one  circumstance  wanting  to  complete  their  happi- 
ness, and  that  was  children — the  Bramin'^s  wife  not  bringing  him  any. 
The  Banians  look  upon  those  nuptials  as  dishonourable  which  are  not 
crowned  with  children.  Our  pious  pair,  inconsolable  at  the  reproach 
which  was  cast  upon  them,  resolved  to  withdraw  to  the  desert,  there  to 
'mplore,  with  greater  fervency  than  ever,  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  in  order 

•.t  tliey  might  have  children  ;  and  for  this  purpose  were  resolved  to 
:e  choice  of  some  remote  wiOi  \\iAvec^>\^w\.^^i  ^\\vk,q;,    ^\«  ^wx^U^  after 
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liftTUig  long  wandered  through  the  fields,  at  last  arrived  at  a  pagod, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  little,  but  very  agreeable  grove.  Here  thej 
offered  up  very  long  prayers,  but  to  no  efiect,  which  made  them  conclude 
khat  the  beauty  of  the  place  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  prayers  being 
rejected.  Hereupon  thoy  resolved  to  see  if  they  could  not  succeed  better  in 
the  plains,  and  continued,  for  that  purpose,  always  exposed  to  the  burning 
rays  of  the  spn,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  still  this 
rigorous  penance  availed  them  nothing.  At  last  they  made  a  resolution  to 
Buffer  the  extremes  of  hunger,  till  such  time  as  it  should  please  the  power 
khey  worshipped  either  to  hear  their  prayers,  or  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  For 
nine  days  they  underwent  this  rigorous  trial ;  after  which  Vishnu  appeared 
to  them  under  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  child,  and  asked  them  the  occasion 
of  these  repeated  austerities.  They  satisfied  his  demands ;  upon  which 
Vishnu  revealing  himself,  promised  them  three  children,  and  vanished  away 
in  an  instant.  Two  of  these  three  children  were  produced  by  transmigra« 
tion ;  the  souls  of  the  Bramin  and  his  wife,  whom  a  too  severe  abstinence 
and  an  over-violent  afiliction  had  brought  to  their  graves,  transmigrated 
into  the  bodies  of  two  new-bom  children ;  these  afterwards  grew  up,  were 
married,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child,  the  last  fruit  of  Vishnu's  promise.  The 
fiUher,  according  to  the  legend,  was  called  Sandichemi,  the  mother 
Rameka,  and  the  child  Prasserum  :  Rameka  had  a  sister  that  was  married 
to  a  giant  who  had  a  thousand  arms. 

Seventh  Ineamoiion, 

One  Rawana,  bom  a  Bramin,  had  formerly  an  extraordinary  devotion 
far  Ixora,  to*  whom  he  daily  offered  a  hundred  flowers.  The  god  Ixora 
being  one  day  desirous  of  making  a  trial  of  his  faith,  stole  one  of  them 
away,  and  afterwards  complained  that  the  oblation  was  less  than  usual. 
Rawana  counted  the  flowers,  and,  finding  but  ninety-nine,  was  immediately 
disposed  to  pluck  out  one  of  his  eyes,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Ixora, 
satisfied  with  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  it,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment,  offered  to  grant  him  whatever  he  should  request. 
The  Bramin  desired  that  the  government  of  the  world  might  be  committed 
to  him  ;  which  was  granted.  In  the  mean  time,  Rawana  continued  his 
devout  exercises ;  and  his  prayers,  though  thoy  were  frequent,  were  yet 
very  selfish  ;  upon  which  Ixora  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — ''  As  I  have 
indulged  thee  in  all  tliou  dcmandedst  of  me,  why  dost  thou  still  continue 
to  address  me  in  prayer  ?  What  is  it  thou  now  wantest  of  me  ?"  "I  havo 
one  thing  more  to  request  of  thee,"  says  the  importunate  Rawana,  ^'  and 
that  is,  to  give  me  ten  heads,  to  govern  this  universe  which  thou  hast 
given  me,  and  survey  all  things  in  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  twenty 
arms,  to  exercise  my  power  therein."  Ixora  granted  him  also  this  request ; 
after  which,  Rawana  fixed  upon  Lanca  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and 
fortified  himself  very  strongly  in  it ;  when,  after  a  long  and  prudent 
reign,  he  forgot  all  his  obligations  to  Ixora,  and  would  have  obliged  his 
subjects  to  acknowledge  him  only  for  God.  Upon  this'  Vishnu  assumed 
a  human  shape,  and  came  upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Ram,  the 
wife  of  a  Rajah  bringing  him  into  the  world,  to  chastise  Rawana's  inso- 
lence. Ram  performed  several  wonderful  exp\o\\A  •.  Wiww^. V'C^Si^^^S^H^'asoi 
who  bad  metamorpboeed  himself  into  a  stag ;  \>\it  XS^a  «o>3^^  ^^  ^^  ^>KMfi 
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Ilawana  immediately  quitted  the  stag,  and  went  and  shot  itself  into  the 
body  of  a  Faquir.  In  this  new  disguise  he  played  Ram  a  true  Faqnii^s 
tricic,  by  carrying  off  his  wife  Sitha ;  but  Hannman,  the  ape-god,  revenged 
this  affront  which  Rawana,  transformed  into  this  mock  deyotee,  had  pat 
upon  Ram.  The  ape  made  a  dreadful  havoc  in  Lanca ;  nor  were  Bawaoa, 
or  the  giants  his  subjects,  able  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it ;  and  when  they,  hj 
the  virtue  of  certain  magical  words,  had  at  last  found  oat  the  secret  of 
taking  Hanuman  prisoner,  they  nevertheless  could  not  pnt  him  to  deilh, 
because  of  the  help  that  Ram  continually  afforded  him.  Rawana  asked 
the  ape  by  what  means  his  strength  might  be  subdued ;  but  the  spe 
imposed  upon  him,  by  telling  him  he  must  dip  his  tail  in  oil,  saiToimd  it 
Ynih  flax  or  hemp,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  it ;  assuring  him  that  by  this 
means  he  would  lose  his  strength.  Hanuman  being  thus  equipped,  set  fin 
to  Rawana's  palace,  and  destroyed  part  of  Lanca.  We  have  taken  a 
particular  notice  of  this  incident,  because  of  its  great  resemblance  to  the 
story  of  Samson,  and  slmll  add,  that  Rawana's  obstinate  refusal  to  give  np 
the  woman  he  had  carried  off,  the  punishment  which  Ram  and  his  bxother 
Lekeman  inflicted  upon  him  on  that  account,  and  Ram's  passage  through 
the  waters,  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  history  of  Moses.  At  last  Run 
and  Lekeman  killed  the  ravisher  Rawana  with  arrows;  and  the  ape 
Hanuman  fuught  as  bravely  for  them  at  this  juncture  as  he  had  done  oi 
former  occasions. 

Eighth  Incarnaikm, 
Tlie  history  of  this  incarnation  includes  several  particulars  which  bear 
some  relation  to  the  life  of  Moses  and  that  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  VishiiQ 
became  man  under  the  form  of  a  child,  called  in  the  Indian  legend,  Kiistna, 
is  rescued  from  the  fury  of  a  Raja,  who  was  destined  to  die  by  the  hand 
of  a  child. 

Ninth  Incarnation, 

Vishnu  went  by  the  name  of  Boudhe,  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  men. 
This  Boudhe,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Banians,  had  neither  father 
nor  mother  :  he  is  invisible,  and  all  spirit ;  but  whenever  he  reveals  him- 
self to  hb  faithful  servants,  under  heaven,  ho  assumes  the  figure  under 
which  Vishnu  is  worshipped  by  the  East  Indians.  They  affirm  that 
Boudhe,  who  is  the  mediator  of  niankiud,  prays  to  Mahcdu  day  and  night 
for  tliem. 

Tenth  Incarnation. 

The  time  for  this  incarnation  is  not  yet  come  ;  Vishnu  will  one  day 
reveal  himself,  with  Kcllenki,  or  Kclki,  which  is  the  name  the  Bramins 
give  to  a  white,  winged  horse,  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  whom  they 
suppose  to  be  in  the  heavens :  the  horse  is  led  by  a  king,  who  has  a  lifted 
sabre  in  his  hand ;  and  this  monarch  is  undoubtedly  Vishnu.  The  horse 
has  always  his  right  foot  lifted  up  ;  hut  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  set 
it  down  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  punish  the  impious  and  the  wicked, 
it  will  then  sink  under  the  weight  of  it ;  the  serpent  Signag  shall  then 
no  long(»r  be  able  to  support  the  eartli ;  the  tortoise,  oppressed  with  the 
weight,  shall  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  mankind  in  general 
shall  be  destroyed.  Such  will  be  the  end  of  the  last  age  of  the  world  ; 
after  which  the  first  age  is  to  return  again  ;  for  the  Indians  and  other 
idolaters  of  the  East  suppose  a  Te\o\\vV\oT\\iv  \X\^  xxTANva^ft^Vvkft  to  that  of 
tbo  Piatonists. 
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SEC.  XII.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

LAPLANDERa 

From  the  time  that  so  large  a  i>ortion  of  Lapland  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Sweden,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  conyert  the  natives 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  the  same  ohject  was  diligently  prosecuted l)y 
the  Danish  government.  The  Laplanders,  however,  continued  to  retain 
%  strong  attachment  to  their  ancient  mythology ;  and,  even  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  secretly  wor- 
shipped idols,  while  publicly  professing  the  Christian  religion. 

To  these  idols  were  presented  various  offerings  and  sacrifices.     Upon 
way  change  of  habitation,  libations  were  made  of  whey  or  milk,  to  con* 
.  ciliate  the  guardian  divinity  of  the  place ;  and  of  brandy  to 

the  Lares  or  household  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  reside 
under  the  fire-place.  To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  deities  to  their  chil- 
dren, sacrifices  of  sheep  or  deer  were  offered,  before  the  child  was  bom  : 
a  dog  was  biuried  alive  at  the  moment  of  the  birth ;  and  some  other 
animal  killied  when  the  mhni  was  at  the  breast.  Offerings  and  sacrifices 
were  usually  made  for  the  removal  of  epidemic  disorders,  for  success  in 
hunting,  &c.  In  these  cases,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  victim  was 
presented,  sometimes  only  a  part,  sometimes  merely  the  bones,  while  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  upon  staves,  which  were  left  on  the  spot,  or  mingled 
with  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  river  or  lake.  The  liver  of  a  bear,  the 
honiB  and  other  parts  of  a  deer,  taken  in  the  chase,  were  very  firequently 
ooDsecrated  to  the  deity  of  the  place. 

The  Laplanders,  according  to  Picart,  worship  their  gods  under  the 

form  of  a  tree,  or  block  of  wood,  the  top  of  which  they  form  into  a  rude 

resemblance  of  a  man^s  head.   In  the  head  they  were  wont  to  drive 

^ ''  a  large  nail,  to  which  was  fastened  a  flint  stone,  that  he  might 
make  himself  a  fire  whenever  he  found  one  needful.  Sometimes  their 
god  was  raised  upon  a  kind  of  table,  which  served  in  capacity  of  an  altar. 
Their  domestic  deity,  or  household  god,  they  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  large  stone,  carved  in  a  rude  manner,  and  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  human  face.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  these  idols  were 
presented  by  a  privileged  class  of  men,  named  Noaaids,  who  divided 
the  victims  with  great  cxpertness,  and  wore  at  the  time  of  sacrificing  a 
peculiar  habit. 

The  Laplanders  still  retain  much  of  their  ancient  superstitious  spirit, 
even  in  the  Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopted.     They  particularly 

_  repurd  the  sacrament  as  a  powerful  charm  to  preserve  them 

from  the  attempts  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  not  long  since  they 
used  to  take  a  cloth  with  them  to  church,  into  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  spit  out  the  sacramental  bread,  which  they  wrapped  up  with 
great  care,  and  afterwards  divided  into  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of 
small  crumbs.  One  of  these  crumbs  was  given  to  every  one  of  their 
cattle,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  herd  would  thus  be  secure  from  a^ 
iDJnry.  Their  very  deficient  acquaintance  with  Christianity  may 
some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  very  inefficient  manner  in  which 
are  instructed.     It  has  generally  been  the  practice  of  the  Missic 
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and  pastors  to  address  the  natives  bj  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  tbe 
attempts  of  tbe  Danish  goYemment  to  remedy  this  defect  have  hitlierto 
proved  unsuccessful. 

The  Laplanders  rarely  intermany  with  the  Norw^^,  or  other  ne^ 

bouring  nations.    Their  matrimonial  negotiations  are  conducted  mth  a- 

traordinary  formality  and  decorum.    When  a  young  man  Ins 

Marriage,     selected  his  object,  he  communicates  his  wishes  to  his  owi 
family,  who  repair  in  a  body  to  the  dwelling  of  the  young  woman's  paieati, 
carrying  a  slight  present,  such  as  a  ring  or  ornamented  girdle,  to  the  fiur 
one,  and  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  entertain  the  fiiends.     When  anriTed  tt 
the  hut,  the  suitor  is  left  without,  till  he  shall  be  invited  to  enter;  sad  as 
soon  as  the  rest  of  the  party  have  entered,  their  spokesnuin  fills  out  a  bmn- 
per  of  brandy,  which  he  ofieis  to  the  girl's  father,  and  the  aoceptanoe  of 
which  indicates  his  approbation  of  the  match  to  be  proposed.     After  the 
liquor  has  gone  round  the  company,  leave  is  obtained  for  the  young  man 
to  present  himself,  while  his  advocate  in  a  set  speech  opens  the  treaty. 
The  lover,  upon  being  introduced,  takes  his  seat  near  the  door,  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only  when  tbe  parents  of  the  girl  have 
signified  their  full  consent,  that  he  ofilsrs  her  the  present  whiok  he  has 
brought,  and  promises  wedding  clothes  to  her  father  and  mother.     Some- 
times a  sum  of  money  is  given,  both  to  the  bride  and  to  her  parents ;  and 
not  unfrequently  considerable  bargaining  is  employed  to  raise  the  amount. 
All  that  tiie  bride  receives  on  this  occasion  becomes  her  own  private  pro- 
perty ;  and,  among  the  better  class,  a  wife,  counting  all  expenses,  com- 
monly costs  the  husband  above  a  hundred  copper  doUars.      Should  the 
parents  depart  from  their  promised  consent,  it  is  an  established  law,  that 
they  must  repay  all  the  expenses  and  presents,  even  to  the  brandy  which 
has  been  drunk  at  the  first  visit.     After  the  parties  have  been  in  this  man- 
ner betrothed,  the  young  man  is  allowed  to  visit  the  bride,  whose  favour 
be  generally  endeavours  to  conciliate  by  presenting  tobacco,  brandy,  or 
'whatever  be  thinks  will  be  most  acceptable.      On  the  marriage  day  the 
bride  appears  in  her  best  dress,  but  her  head,  commonly  closely  covered, 
is,  on  this  occasion,  only  adorned  with  a  bandeau  or  fillet,  while  her  hair 
flows  loose  upon  her  shoulders.     The  bans  are  usually  published  only  once. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  very  short,  is  sometimes  performed  before, 
and  sometimes  after  tbe  entertainment.     The  wedding  feast  is  celebrated 
in  a  frugal  and  sober  manner,  without  music,  dancing,  or  any  other  festi- 
vity.    Such  of  the  guests  as  are  able,  make  a  present  to  the  bride  of 
money,  rein-deer,  or  other  useful  articles,  to  begin  the  stock,  or  furnish  the 
dwelling  of  the  young  couple.     In  some  parts  of  Lapland  it  is  the  custom 
that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  parties  meet  together,  a  few  days  after 
the  marriage,  and  partake  of  a  homely  entertainment,  consisting  usually 
of  a  mess  of  broth,  a  little  roost  mutton,  and  metheglin.     The  bridegroom 
usually  remains  with  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  space  of  one  year  ; 
and,  at  his  departure,  receives  what  portion  they  are  able  to  give  with 
their  daughter,  to  establish  the  young  people  in  the  world.      It  is  usual, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  assign  a  female  rein- deer,  with  all  her  future  off- 
spring, as  a  provision  for  the  boy  or  girl,  who  is  thus,  when  grown  up, 
not  unfrequently  the  owner  of  a  considerable  herd. 

The  funerals  of  the  Laplanders  oiq  cou.d\K:tAd  ^vUi  little  ceremony. 
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The  body,  aKghtlj  wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth,  is  carried  to  the  grave  by 
the  firiends  and  reUtives,  who  are  entertained  with  a  slight 
Panenia.  if^p^gt,  ^nd  a  small  portion  of  metheglin.  In  former  times, 
H  was  the  custom  to  raise  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  grave ;  but  an  old 
sledge,  turned  with  its  bottom  upwards,  is  now  the  only  monument  placed 
OT«r  the  spot  of  interment.  Before  the  conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to 
Christianity,  they  placed  an  axe  and  tinder-box  beside  the  corpse  of  a  man ; 
and  bende  that  of  a  woman,  her  needle  and  scissors,  supposing  them  to 
TCquire  these  implements  in  the  other  world.  They  likewise  interred  a 
qnantity  of  provisions  along  with  the  dead  body ;  and,  during  the  first 
three  yeais  after  the  decease  of  a  relative,  were  accustomed,  from  time  to 
thne^  to  deposit,  in  holes  dug  beside  the  grave,  small  quantities  of  tobacco, 
or-of  iriiatever  was  most  agreeable  to  tlieir  departed  friend  during  his  life- 
time. 


SEC.  XIII.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIAN   TRIBES. 

Thb  aborigines  of  New  England  not  only  believed  in  a  plurality  of 
gods  who  made  and  govern  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  but  ihey 
made  deities  of  every  thing  they  imsigined  to  be  great,  pow- 
1?  lEwrl  d.  ^"^»  beneficial,  or  hurtful  to  mankind  ;  yet  they  conceived 
an  almighty  Boin^,  who  dwells  in  the  south-west  regions  of 
the  heavens,  to  be  superior  to  all  the  rest.  This  almighty  Being  they 
called  Kicfatan,  who  at  first,  according  to  their  tradition,  made  a  man  and 
»  woman  out  of  a  stone ;  but,  upon  some  dislike,  destroyed  them  again, 
mod  then  made  another  couple  out  of  a  tree,  from  whom  descended  all  the 
nations  of  tiie  eartli :  but  how  they  come  to  be  scattered  and  dispersed 
into  oonntries  so  remote  from  one  another,  they  cannot  tell.  They  be- 
lieved their  supreme  God  to  be  a  good  being,  and  paid  a  sort  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  him  for  plenty,  victory,  and  other  benefits.  But  there  is 
another  power,  which  they  call  Hobamocko,  (i.  e.  the  devil,)  of  whom 
they  stood  in  greater  awe,  and  worshipped  merely  from  a  principle  of  fear. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  in  some  sort  universally  believed  among 
them.  When  good  men  die,  they  said,  their  spirits  go  to  Kiclitan,  where 
they  meet  tiieir  firiends,  and  enjoy  all  manner  of  pleasures.  When  wicked 
men  die,  they  go  to  Kiclitan  also ;  but  are  commanded  to  walk  away, 
and  to  wander  about  in  restless  discontent  and  darkness  for  ever. 

The  original  inliabitants  of  Canada,  like  other  heathen,  had  an  idea  of 

a  supreme  Being,  whom  they  considered  as  the  creator  and  governor  of 

the  world.     It  is  said,  that  most  of  the  nations  which  speak 

Caoadmnf.  ^y^^  Algonquin  language  give  this  being  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Hare,  but  some  cidl  him  Michabou,  and  others  Atahocan. 
They  believe  that  he  was  bom  upon  the  waters,  together  with  his  whole 
court,  who  were  composed  of  four-footed  animals,  like  himself ;  that  he 
formed  the  earth  of  a  grain  of  sand  taken  firom  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  he  created  men  of  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  Some  mention  a 
god  of  the  waters,  who  opposed  the  designs  of  the  Great  Hare,  who 
called  the  great  Tiger.  They  have  a  third  called  liatcoimfik^  ^Vlqeisl^ 
invoke  in  l^e  winter  season. 
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AcoQKJBiig  to  Um  Iio4iioii»  in  tb  tibbcd  gBM^^ 

in  whiok  not  ft  wdI  WM  wTod ;  «>  thi^i  in  order  to  npooplo  the  etti^it 

wai  neootwuy  to  duuge  bonrti  into  men.    Boqdei  tiw  M 

InqwiM.      Bflinffy  or  Grant  Spiritfethflj  hold  w  infinite  nnnlNr  if  |pa^ 

Off  inferior  qpbri^both  good  and  etO^         hftToeock  thoir  poodiv  tai 

ofwonKup.     Theynwi&totlMMbangiftlundofinunaNiijandv^ 

prMence,  and  oonrtanUf  inroko  thorn  aa  tho  goardiaBa  of  maaiUBdi;  ail 

thej  only  addreoB  themsalT«B  to  the  evil  genii,  to  beg  o£  thaoi  to  da  thn 

no  hurt    They  b^eve  in  the  immortality  of  the  amil,  and  mf  that  At 

ngion  of  their  OTeilaating  abode  liei  ao  ftr  weatwaid,  that  tho  aoriiffi 

aeveral  montha  in  aoriYing  at  it,  and  have  Taat  djWiTfiltiea  to  eannmi 

The  h^>innem  that  they  hcqM  to  eigoy  ia  not  bflliavnd  to  be  the  nmoipm^ 

(^  Tirtae  only,  but  to  hare  been  n  good  hunter,  bmTe  in  wai^fte.  we  At 

chief  meritB  which  entitle  them  to  their  pazadiae :  tfaoa  they  aad  ate 

American  natives  deeoribe  as  a  ddij^tfiil  conntEy  bkaeed  intii  patpebal 

spring,  wlioee  forests  abound  with  game,  whoae  risers  swarm  with  iA, 

where  famine  is  never  felt,  bnt  nninterr  npted  plen^  shall  be  eigflyed  wAf 

ont  labour  or  fetigue** 

The  Indians  of  Tuginia  gave  the  namea  of  Oim,  QwisaBSi,  or  XSmMi 
to  the  idol  which  they  wor&pped.  These  namea  mi|^t  poaribfyln^ 
many  epithets,  whioh  they  varied  aoooiding  to  the  SBfnd 
YirginitDt.  ^notions  they  aseribed  to  tUa  deity,  or  the  diflEsieDt^ilioei 
they  might  form  to  themselves  of  it  in  their  rdi^Qaa  eKsreisBS,  aaifiov- 
mon  disoonises.  Moreover,  they  were  of  opinion  thai  thn  idol  is  ast  cat 
sole  being,'  bnt  that  there  were  many  more  of  thosaBienaimEe,bMifliflf 
tutelary  gods.  They  gave  the  general  name  of  Qniooooato  all  tiheesgM 
or  beingB,  so  that  tl^  name  of  Kiwasa  might  be  partioiiladya{^plied tote 
idol  in  question. 

These  savages  consecrated  chapels  and  oratories  to  this  deity,  in  wbicb 
the  idol  was  often  represented  under  a  variety  of  shapes.  They  even  kept 
some  of  these  in  the  most  retired  part  of  their  houses,  to  whom  they  com- 
raunicated  their  affairs,  and  consulted  them  upon  occasion.  In  this  ctfo 
they  made  use  of  them  in  the  quality  of  tutelary  gods,  from  whom  they 
supposed  they  received  blessings  on  their  families. 

The  sacerdotal  vestment  of  their  priests  was  like  a  woman's  petticoat 
plaited,  which  they  put  about  their  necks,  and  tied  over  their  right 
shoulder ;  but  they  always  kept  one  arm  out  to  use  it  as  the  oocasioa 
required.  This  cloak  was  made  round  at  the  bottom,  and  deeoonded  no 
lower  than  the  middle  of  the  thigh :  it  was  made  of  soft  well-dressed  skins, 
with  the  hair  outwards. 

These  priests  shaved  their  heads  close,  the  crown  excepted,  where  they 
left  only  a  little  tuft,  that  reached  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  even  on  the  top  of  the  forehead.  They  here  left  a  bor- 
der of  hair,  which,  whether  it  was  owing  to  nature,  or  the  sUfifbess  con- 
tracted by  the  fat  and  colours  with  which  they  daubed  themselves,  bristled 
up,  and  came  forward  like  the  comer  of  a  square  cap. 

The  Virginians  had  a  great  veneration  for  their  priests ;  and  Uie  latter 

endeavoured  to  procure  it,  by  daubing  themselves  aU  over  in  a  veiy 

^^1  manner ;  dressing  themselves  in  a  very  odd  habit,  and  tricUng 

*  Hannah  Adams's  Diet,  of  All  Religions. 
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up  their  Inir  after  a  Tery  whimsical  manner.  Everytliing  thej  said  was 
considered  as  an  oracle,  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people :  ihey  often  withdrew  from  society,  and  lived  in  woods  or  in  huts, 
&r  remoTed  from  any  habitation.  They  were  difficult  of  access ;  and  did 
Bot  give  themselves  any  trouble  about  provisions,  because  care  was  alwa3r8 
taken  to  set  food  for  them  near  their  habitations.  They  were  always  ad- 
dnaped  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  Tliey  also  acted  in  the  quality  of 
physiciana,  because  of  the  great  knowledge  they  were  supposed  to  have  of 
nature.  In  fine;  peace  or  war  was  determined  by  their  voice,  nor  was 
anything  of  importance  undertaken  without  first  consulting  them. 

They  had  not  any  stated  times  nor  fixed  days  on  which  they  celebrated 
their  festivals,  bnt  they  regulated  them  only  by  the  difibrent  seasons  of  the 
year.  As  for  instance,  they  celebrated  one  day  at  the  arrival  of  their  wild 
birds,  another  upon  the  return  of  the  hunting  season,  and  for  the  maturity 
of  their  fruits  :  but  the  greatest  festival  of  all  was  at  harvest  time.  TEey 
then  spent  several  days  in  diverting  themselves,  and  enjoyed  most  of  tlieir 
amnsements,  such  as  martial  dances,  and  heroic  songs. 

After  their  return  from  war,  or  escaping  some  danger,  they  lighted  fires, 
and  made  merry  about  them,  each  having  his  gourd-bottle,  or  his  little  bell, 
in  his  hand.  Men,  women,  and  children,  often  danced  in  a  confused  man- 
ner about  these  fires.  Their  devotions  in  general  consisted  only  of  accla- 
mations of  joy,  mixed  with  dances  and  songs ;  except  in  seasons  of  sorrow 
and  affliction,  when  they  were  changed  into  bowlings.  The  priests  pro- 
sided  at  this  solemnity,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  ornaments,  part  of  which 
were  the  gourd-bottle,  the  petticoat  above-mentioned,  and  the  serpents'  or 
weasels'  skins,  the  tails  of  which  were  dexterously  tied  upon  their  heads 
like  a  tiara,  or  triple-crown.  These  priests  began  the  song,  and  always 
opened  the  religious  exercise,  to  which  they  often  added  incantations,  put 
of  the  mysteries  of  which  were  comprehended  in  the  songs  above-men- 
tioned. The  noise,  the  gestures,  the  wry  faces,  in  a  word,  everything 
contributed  to  render  these  incantations  terrible. 

The  deities  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  exceeded  two  thou- 
sand, who  hod  their  respective  temples,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices.     Thoro 
was  hardly  a  street  without  its  tutelary  divinity,  nor  was 

*  «*'<»"■•     there  scarcely  a  disease  which  had  not  its  peculiar  altar,  to 
which  the  Mexicans  flocked  in  order  to  be  healed.     Their  principal  deity 
was  VUzliputzUy  whom  they  considered  the  sovereign  lord  of  all  things^ 
and  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.     The  greatest  god  after  Vitzliputzli  was 
the  Sun.     Another  of  their  divinities  was  Tlaloch^  whom  some  writers 
confound  with  Tescalipuca.     But  these  were  considered  brothers,  of  equal 
strength,  and  so  similar  in  disposition,  that  tlio  sovereign  power  of  war 
was  divided  between  them.     Tescaliptica  was,  however,  more  appropri- 
ately the  god  of  penance,  whom  the  Mexicans  invoked  in  seasons  of  ad- 
versity.    The  Mercury  and  Plutus  of  the  Mexicans,  the  former  of  whom 
was  sometimes  called  Quitzalcoalt,  was  represented  under  a  human  shape, 
except  that  it  had  the  head  of  a  bird,  with  a  painted  paper  mitre  upon  its 
head,  and  a  scythe  in  its  hand.     The  body  of  it  was  covered  with  jewels 
of  extraordinary  value.     Besides  the  foregoing,  the  Mexicans  worsh**^' 
various  other  deities,  among  whom  we  shall  mention  only  Toziy  a 
ful  woman,  for  whom,  at  her  death,  Vitzliputzli  procured  divine 
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Nearly  all  their  divinities  were  clothed  with  tenor,  and  delighted  in  vea- 
geaiice.  The  Bgiires  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destnictiTe  ui- 
mals,  decorated  their  temples.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penanoet,  all 
rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  theDmu 
whicli  they  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Bui  of  all  ofe- 
ings,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  At  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  great  temple  at  Mexico,  it  is  reported  there  were  00  or  70^ 
human  sacrifices.     The  usual  amount  of  them  was  about  20,000. 

When  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans  took  place,  the  nctimi 
about  to  be  slain  were  assembled  at  a  chamcl-honse  on  a  terrace.  A 
priest,  holding  in  his  hand  an  idol  made  of  wheat-maize  and  honey,  drew 
near  to  these  unhappy  wretches,  and  presenting  it  to  each  of  them,  cried 
out  at  the  same  time,  ^  There  is  your  God  f 

This  done,  they  withdrew,  going  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  temoe, 
when  the  victims  were  immediately  brought  upon  it,  being  the  place  ap* 
pointed  for  the  sacrifice.  Six  ministers  of  tho  idol  hero  sUughtered  them 
victims ;  and  having  torn  out  their  hearts,  they  throw  tlio  bodies  down 
the  staircase,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrace. 

They  never  sacrificed  less  than  forty  of  these  victims  at  a  time ;  and 
those  nations  who  either  bordered  on,  or  were  tributary  to,  the  Mexicam^ 
imitated  them  in  this  bloody  worship. 

Another  religious  ceremony,  which  indeed  does  not  seem  so  barbaroiu 
as  the  former,  was  tho  duel  of  the  victim,  if  we  may  give  this  name  to 
the  liberty  he  was  allowed  of  defenduig  luinself  against  the  priest  who  ms 
to  sacrifice  him.  Tho  captive,  whose  feet  were  tied  to  a  stone,  parried  the 
instrument  with  which  the  priest  struck  at  him,  and  even  attacked  him  in 
liiH  turn.  If  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  the  priest,  he  was  released, 
and  considered  as  a  brave  man  ;  but  if  the  priest  came  off  conqueror,  he 
first  killed  him,  then  stripped  off  his  skin,  and  had  his  limbs  dressed  and 
srrved  U]>  at  one  of  those  meals  called  by  them  their  religious  meals. 

The  hi^li  priest  was  called  Tapizlin  in  tho  Mexieau  language.  It  is 
])retended  tiiat  his  dignity  was  equal  to  that  of  the  pupe.  lie  wore  on  his 
head  a  crown  of  beautiful  feathers  of  various  colours,  with  golden  pendant^ 
ennclied  with  emeralds,  at  his  ears,  and  a  small  blue  tube,  similar  to  that 
of  the  god  of  penance,  ran  tlirough  his  lip.  lie  was  clothed  in  a  scarlet 
robe,  or  rather  mantle.  The  vestments  of  their  priests  were  frequently 
ehanged  according  to  the  different  seasons  or  festivals. 

The  priestiiood  of  Vitzliputzli  was  hereditary,  and  that  of  the  other  gods 
elective.  Children  were  often  destined  from  their  most  tender  years  to  the 
service  of  idols,  and  officiated  as  clerks,  and  singing  boys,  when  but  mere 
Htrij)Iings.  The  priests  used  to  incense  four  times  every  day  the  god, 
whose  ministers  they  were ;  but  at  midnight,  the  principal  miuisters  of  the 
temple  rose  to  perforin  the  nocturnal  office,  viz.,  to  sound  a  trum])et  and 
horn  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  play  on  certain  instruments,  accom- 
])anied  witii  voices,  which  together  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  idol. 
After  tiiis,  the  priest,  whoso  turn  it  was,  took  the  thurible,  saluted  the 
idol,  and  incensed  it,  himself  being  clothed  in  a  black  mantle.  In  fine, 
after  the  incensing  was  over,  they  all  went  together  into  a  chaj)el,  whero 
the  V  practised  all  those  rigorous  penances  which  liavo  been  already  described. 

riio  J\lcxicans,  at  the  end  oC  twiry  \i;v^\vVX\^H<\\\A\tc«jka\\vt^lW\\v<iouai8ted 
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of  twenty  days,  used  to  observe  a  solemn  day  of  devotion,  mixed  with  re- 
joicings. They  then  sacrificed  some  captives,  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
streets  clothed  in  the  skins  of  those  miserable  victims  that  had  been  just 
flayed.  They  danced,  they  sang,  they  collected  alms  for  the  priests,  the 
giving  of  which  among  them,  as  in  other  places,  was  looked  upon  as  an 
eS&et  of  real  piety.  The  great  festival  of  Vitzlipnizli  was  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  May,  two  days  before  which,  the  nuns  used  to  make  a  figure 
of  m^uze  and  honey,  representing  Uiat  god.  Then,  having  dressed  it  in  as 
magnificent  a  manner  as  possible,  they  seated  it  on  an  azure  throne,  which 
was  supported  by  a  kind  of  shaft.  The  nuns,  who  on  that  festival  used  to 
call  themselves  the  sisters  of  Yitzliputzli,  carried  it  in  procession  on  their 
dioulders,  to  the  area  before  the  temple,  where  the  yonng  monks  before 
cited  received  the  idol,  and,  after  having  paid  homage  to  it,  carried  it  also 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  steps  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  festival  of  Tescalipuca  was  celebrated  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month,  when  the  priests  granted  the  people  a  remission  of  their  sins.  At 
the  same  time  they  sacrifice  a  captive,  which  we  may  almost  consider  as 
an  imperfect  image  of  the  death  which  our  blessed  Saviour  suffered  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind. 

The  Mexicans  used  to  celebrate  a  jubilee  every  four  years,  which  was 
soihing  more  tliau  the  feast  of  penance,  such  as  we  have  already  described, 
except  that  it  was  more  solemn,  there  being  at  that  time  a  more  general 
and  plenary  remission  of  sins.  TVe  are  assured  that  the  Mexicans  sacri- 
ficed many  human  victims  at  this  season.  And  tlie  youth  used  to  make  a 
kind  of  challenge,  who  should  first,  and  in  one  breath,  get  to  the  top  of  the 
temple.  This  enterprise  was  a  very  difficult  one,  since  it  gained  applause 
to  all  those  who  had  the  glory  of  coming  first  to  tlie  goal,  not  to  mention 
that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and,  more- 
over, had  the  privilege  of  carrying  off  the  sacred  viands,  of  which  tliey 
made  the  same  use  as  Catholics  do  of  relics. 

Forty  days  before  the  feast  of  Quitzalcoalt,  the  merchants  purchased  a 
slave  of  a  very  fine  shape,  who,  during  that  time,  represented  the  deity 
to  whom  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  on  the  day  of  the  festival ; 
bat  they  first  washed  him  in  the  lake  of  the  gods,  which  was  the  name 
they  gave  to  the  water  which  fitted  him  for  the  &tal  apotheosis  which 
ended  with  his  deaths 

Marriage  was  solemnised  by  the  authority  of  the  priests,  and  a  public 
instrument  was  drawn  up,  in  which  were  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the 
wife's  fortune,  which  the  husband  was  obliged  to  return  in  case  of  separa- 
tion.    After  their  having  agreed  upon  the  articles,  the  couple  went  to  the 
temple,  where  one  of  the  sacrificing  priests  examined  tlieir  resolutions  by 
certain  precise  questions  appointed  for  that  purpose.     He  afterwards  took 
np  the  husband's  mantle  and  the  woman's  veil,  and  with  one  of  his  hands 
tied  them  together  at  one  comer,  to  signify  the  inward  tie  of  the  wills. 
They  then  returned  to  their  house,  bound  in  this  manner,  accompanied  by 
iha  sacrificing  priest.     Then  they  went  and  visited  the  health  or  fire,  wliich 
they  looked  upon  as  the  mediator  of  all  disputes  between  man  and  wife. 
They  used  to  go  seven  times  round  it,  successively,  the  sacrificing  pries 
walking  before ;  after  which  ceremony  they  both  sat  down,  in  order  to  ^ 
equally  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  wliich  gave  the  perfection  to  n 
riage. 
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Burials  and  all  funeral  rites  were  regulated  by  tlieir  priests.    They  g^ 
nerally  buried  their  dead  in  their  gardens  or  houses,  and  common] j  (km 
the  court-}rard  for  that  purpose ;   they  sometimes  buried  them  in  Uuse 
places  where  they  sacrificed  to  the  idols.     In  fine^  they  frequently  boned 
them,  after  which  they  buried  their  ashes  in  the  temples,  togetiier  witk 
their  moveables,  their  utensils,  and  all  they  thought  might  be  usefbl  to 
them  in  the  next  world.     They  used  to  sing  at  fimerak,  and  even  nude 
feasts  on  thoso  occasions,  which  custom,  how  ridiculous  soeyer  it  may  be, 
some  Christian  nations  have  not  been  able  to  persuade  themselves  to  Itj 
aside.     Above  all,  they  buried  their  great  lords  in  a  very  magnificent 
manner,  and  used  to  carry  their  bodies  with  great  pomp  and  a  nnmeron 
train  into  the  temples.     The  priests  walked  first  with  their  pans  of  copil, 
singing  funeral  hymns  with  a  melancholy  tone,  accompanied  with  the  home 
and  monmful  sound  of  flutes.     They  lifted  the  body  seyeral  times  on  high, 
while  they  were  sacrificing  those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  the  illnstri- 
ous  dead.    The  domestics  were  put  to  death  to  keep  their  masters  company. 
It  was  a  testimony  of  great  afiection,  but  very  common  among  the  lawful 
wivea,  to  solemnise,  by  their  deaths,  the  funerals  of  their  husbands.     Thej 
buried  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  with  tlie  deceased  for  the  ex- 
pense of  his  journey,  wliich  they  imagined  was  long  and  troublesome. 
Tlic  common  people  imitated  the  grandees  in  proportion  to  their  substance. 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  came  and  made  presents  to  him,  and  talked  to 
him  as  if  he  were  still  liring ;  the  same  ceremonies  were  practised  whether 
they  burned  or  buried  the  dead.     We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  they  car- 
ried with  thom  the  achievements  and  trophies  of  the  deceased,  in  case  he 
were  a  man  of  quality,  and  that  the  pri^  who  read  the  funeral  service 
was  dressed  so  as  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  idol  whom  the  nobleman 
represented.     The  funeral  lasted  ten  days. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  contained  nearly  2000  small  templo-A, 
and  3()0  which  were  adorned  with  steeples.  The  whole  empire  of  Mexico 
contained  about  40,000  temples,  endowed  with  very  considerable  revenues. 
For  the  service  in  the  grand  temple  of  Mexico  itself,  above  5000  priests 
were  appointed ;  and  the  number  in  the  whole  empire  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million.  The  whole  priesthood,  excepting  that  of  the 
conquered  nations,  was  governed  by  two  high-priests,  who  were  also  the 
oracles  of  the  kings.  Beside  the  service  in  the  temple,  their  clergy  were 
to  instruct  the  youth,  to  compose  the  calendars,  and  to  paint  the  my- 
thological pictures.  The  Mexicans  had  also  priestesses,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  offer  up  sacrifices.  Tliey  likewise  had  monastic  orders, 
especially  one,  into  which  no  person  was  admitted  under  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  Peruvians,  previously  to  being  governed  by  their  Incos,  worshipped 
n  great  number  of  gods,  or  rather  genii.  There  was  no  nation,  family, 
city,  street,  or  even  house,  but  had  its  peculiar  gods ;  and  for  this  parti- 
cular reason,  that  they  thought  none  but  the  god  to  whom  they  immedi- 
ately devoted  themselves  was  able  to  assist  them  in  time  of  need.  They 
worshipped  herbs,  plants,  flowers,  trees,  mountiuns,  caves,  tigers,  lions, 
adders ;  in  finey  everything  that  appeared  wonderful  in  their  eyes  was 
thought  worthy  of  adoration. 

These  ancient  idolaters  of  Peru  ofiered  not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  animals  to  these  gods,  but  a\«io  iVvw  cw^tvs^ift^  like  the  rest  of  the 
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Americans.     It  was  tbeir  custom  to  sacrifice  their  own  children,  when- 
ever  there  was  a  scarcity  of  victims. 

Sonne  other  idolaters  offered  their  own  blood  to  their  deities,  which 
they  drew  from  their  arms  and  thighs,  according  as  the  sacrifice  was 
more  or  leas  solemn;  and  they  even  used  on  extraordinary  occasions 
to  bleed  themselves  at  the  tips  of  their  nostrils,  or  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

Such  was  the  state  of  idolatry  all  over  Peru,  when  the  Inca  Manco- 
eapac^  the  law-giver  of  that  vast  empire,  taught  the  savages  the  worship 
of  the  Sun,  From  this  time,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  of  animals  were 
offered  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  also  cocoa,  corn,  rich  clothes,  and  a 
liquor  made  of  water  and  maize.  They  always  presented  the  last  offering  to 
the  sun,  in  the  following  manner:  when  they  were  veryHhirsty,  they  first 
ntiafied  their  hunger,  and  afterwards  dipped  the  tip  of  their  finger  in  the 
Teasel  into  which  the  liquor  was  poured  :  this  being  done,  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  very  submissive  manner ;  shook  that  finger  on 
which  the  drop  hung,  and  offered  it  to  the  sun  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
his  goodness  in  providing  drink  for  them.  At  the  same  time  they  gave 
two  or  three  kisses  to  the  air.  This  oblation  being  made,  they  all  drank 
as  they  thought  proper. 

Every  time  they  entered  their  temples,  the  chief  man  in  the  company 
laid  his  hand  on  one  of  his  eyebrows,  and  whetber  he  tore  off  any  of  the 
haiiB  or  not,  he  blew  it  into  the  air  before  the  idol,  as  a  mark  of  its  being 
aA  oblation.  They  paid  the  same  adoration  to  trees,  and  to  all  those  things 
which  a  divine  virtue  had  made  sacred  and  religious. 

The  savages  or  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 

have  no  words,  it  is  said,  to  express  a  supreme  Being ;  but  acknowledge  a 

good  and  an  evil  principle,  both  of  which  they  call  Maboia.  They 

*"  '*  believe  in  a  multitude  of  good  spirits,  one  of  whom  each  savage 
appropriates  to  himself,  under  the  title  of  Chemen.  To  these  Chemens 
they  ofier  the  first  of  their  fruits,  and  sometimes  out  of  gratitude  make  a 
feast  to  their  honour.  Tliey  make  better  images  resembling  the  form 
under  which  Maboia  reveals  himself  to  them,  in  order,  to  prevent  his 
doing  them  any  harm.  They  wear  these  images  about  their  necks,  and 
pretend  that  they  give  them  ease.  They  also  fiist  and  cut  themselves  for 
his  sake. 

There  vnw  formerly  at  Campeche  a  square  theatre,  or  scaffold,  built  of 
earth  and  stone,  about  four  cubits  high.  Upon  the  theatre  was  fixed  the 
marble  statue  of  a  man,  whom  two  animals  of  an  extraordinary 
mnd  Tobosco.  *^*P®  «eemed  ready  to  tear  in  pieces.  Near  this  figure  a 
serpent  was  also  represented,  forty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  of 
a  proportionable  thickness,  which  swallowed  up  a  lion.  Tliese  two  ln5«t 
figures  were  made  of  marble  like  the  rest,  and  enclosed  in  some  measure 
by  paHsadoee.  On  the  pavement  were  bows  and  arrows,  bones  and 
skulls.  This  is  all  we  are  told  by  Purchas  concerning  these  figures, 
which  possibly  might  have  some  mysterious  signification  couched  under 
them. 

In  the  sacrifices  made  to  their  idols,  by^  the  natives  of  Tobasco,  they 
used  to  rip  up  the  victim's  breast  and  tear  out  his  heart ;  they  afterwardr 
set,  or  raUier  enclosed  the  bloody  body  of  the  victim  in  a  hoUow  made 
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a  particular  part  of  the  lion's  neck.  The  blood  of  the  Tictini  M  intoa 
stone  reservoir,  on  the  side  of  which  was  placed  a  stone  statoe  repfeaentiBg 
a  man,  who  seemed  to  look  stedfttftly  at  the  blood  of  the  sacrifioed  victim. 
^  As  to  the  heart,  the  sacrificing  priest,  after  having  torn  it  out,  snieind 
the  idol's  &ce  with  it,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire,  which  was  ligliM 
for  that  purpose. 


SEC.  XIV.— REUGIODS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  AFEICAN 

TRIBES. 

The  natives  of  Africa  universally  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  hive 
some  ideas  of  a  future  state.  They  address  this  being  by  a  fetishe  or 
•feiash,  which  is  a  sort  of  charm  or  manner  of  conducting  their  w(»8liip. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  whatever  represents  their  divinities. 

The  Negroes  of  Congo  believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil  principle,  which 

are  both  supposed  to  reside  in  tlie  sky.     The  former  sends  rain,  the  Utter 

vrithholds  it ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  either  of  them  ss 

^^*^'  possessing  any  influence  over  human  afiairs.  After  death  they  iD 
take  tlicir  place  in  the  sky,  and  enjoy  a  happy  existence,  without  aoj 
regard  being  paid  to  their  good  or  bad  actions  while  here  below. 

Each  town  has  a  grand  kissey,  or  presiding  divinity.  It  is  the  figure 
of  a  man,  the  body  stuck  with  feathers,  rags,  and  bits  of  iron,  and  remn- 
bles  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scarecrows.  The  chenoo  of  Goobo 
had  a  kissey  so  redoubtable  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  shoot  at  it, 
he  would  fall  down  dead,  and  the  flint  would  drop  out  of  the  musket 
This  powerful  divinity  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  about  two  feet  high, 
rudely  carved  in  wood,  and  covered  with  rags. 

Kolloh  is  the  name  of  a  great  spirit  who  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yangroo,  in  Western  -Africa.  He  makes  his  abode  in  the 
woods,  and  is  rarely  seen  except  on  mournful  occasions,  such  as  the 
death  of  the  king  or  of  some  of  their  head  men,  6r  when  a  person  has 
been  buried  without  the  usual  ceremonies  of  dancing,  drinking  palm- 
wine,  &c.,  in  remembrance  of  their  departed  friends. 

Tlie  Kolloh  is  made  of  bamboo  sticks  in  the  form  of  an  oval  basket, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  so  deep  that  it  goes  on  to  the  man's  shoulders. 
It  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  net,  and  stuck  all  around  with  porcupine 
quills  on  the  nose.  It  has  a  frightful  appearance,  and  has  a  great  effect  in 
exciting  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  certain  man  pretends  to  have  some  very  intimate  intercourse  with 
this  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  he  is  called  by  the  spirit  to  take  the  Kolloh 
on  his  head,  and  to  go  about  with  it  on  certain  occasions  to  see  that  the 
various  ceremonies  of  the  country  are  strictly  observed,  and  if  any  are 
absent  he  seeks  them  out  and  drives  them  to  the  place  of  assembly. — Ue 
is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Devil. 

The  Kolloh-man  carries  a  stick  in  his  hand  to  show  his  authority ;  and 
to  give  notice  of  his  coming  he  rings  a  bell  which  is  fixed  inside  of  the 
Kolloh  or  basket.  These  Kolloh-men  are  a  set  of  plunderers  who  disturb 
the  peace  and  greatly  deceive  the  ignorant  natives. 

The  fetishes  of  Whidah  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  the  serpent, 
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tail  treesy  and  the  sea.     The  serpent  is  the  most  celebraied,  the  others 
_^  being  subordinate  to  the  power  of  this  deity.     This  snake  has  a 

large,  round  head,  beautiful,  piercing  eyes,  a  short,  pointed  tongue, 
resembling  a  dart :  its  pace  slow  and  solemn,  except  when  it  seizes  on 
its  prey,  then  very  rapid ;  its  tail  sharp  and  short,  its  skin  of  an  elegant 
smoothness,  adorned  with  beautiful  colours,  upon  a  light  gray  ground : 
it  is  amazingly  familiar  and  tame.  Rich  offerings  are  made  to  this  deity ; 
priests  and  priestesses  appointed  for  its  service ;  it  is  invoked  in  ex- 
tremely wet,  dry,  or  barren  seasons ;  and,  in  a  word,  on  all  the  great 
difficulties  and  occurrences  of  life. 

The  people  of  Benin  believe  in  an  invisible  deity,  who  created  heaven 
aad  earth,  and  governs  them  with  absolute  power  ;  but  they  conceive  it 
.  needless  to  worship  him,  because  he  is  always  doing  good  with- 
out their  services.  They  also  believe  in  a  malignant  deity,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  men  and  animals,  to  satiate  his  thirst  of  blood,  and 
prevent  him  from  doing  them  mischief.  But  they  have  innumerable 
objects  of  worship ;  as  elephants'  teeth,  claws,  bones,  dead  men's  heads, 
er  any  trifle  that  chance  throws  in  their  way,  to  which  they  make  a  daily 
offering  of  a  few  boiled  yams,  mixed  with  palm  oil.  On  great  occasions 
Uiey  sacrifice  a  cock,  treating  the  divinity  with  the  blood  only,  and 
reserving  the  flesh  for  themselves.  Persons  of  high  rank  give  an  annual 
feast  to  their  gods,  at  which  multitudes  of  cattle  are  ofi^ered  to  the  idols 
and  eaten  by  the  people.  Each  offers  his  own  sacrifices,  without  giving 
the  priests  any  sort  of  trouble. 

Picart  has  given  a  particular  account  of  a  ceremony  of  some  tribes  in 
Guinea,  around  a  sacred  tree,  called  the  tree  of  the  Fetish.  At  the  foot 
Q  .  thereof  says  he,  they  set  a  table,  which  is  embellished  below  with 
boughs  wreathed  in  the  form  of  crowns.  The  table  is  covered 
with  palm  wine,  rice,  millet,  &c.  in  order  to  drink  and  eat  after  their  service 
is  over,  in  honour  of  their  Fetishes.  The  whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing 
and  capering  round  the  tree  of  the  Fetish,  and  in  singing  and  drumming 
npon  divers  instruments  of  brass.  Their  priest  frequently  sits  near  the  centre 
of  the  place  before  a  kind  of  altar,  on  which  he  offers  up  some  sacrifices  to 
the  Fetishes.  Men,  women,  and  children,  sit  promiscuously  round  the 
celebrant,  who  reads  or  pronounces  a  kind  of  homily  to  them.  At  the 
conclusion,  he  takes  a  wisp  of  straw,  twisted  hard,  which  he  dips  into  a 
pot  full  of  some  particular  liquor,  in'  which  there  is  a  serpent.  He  either 
besmears,  or  sprinkles  the  children  with  this  holy  water,  mumbling  over 
them  a  certain  form  of  words.  He  observes  the  same  ceremony  with 
respect  to  the  altar,  and  afterwards  empties  the  pot ;  and  then  his  assist- 
ants close  the  service  with  some  inarticulate,  unintelligible  sounds,  loud 
acclamations,  and  clapping  of  hands.  On  this  solemn  day,  they  wash 
their  faces  and  bodies  with  more  care  and  pains  than  on  any  other,  for 
they  practise  ablutions.  They  wash  themselves  every  morning,  and  after- 
wards draw  white  lines  upon  their  faces,  with  a  piece  of  earth,  like  chalk 
or  lime,  as  acts  of  devotion,  pcrfonned  in   honour  of  the  Fetish. 

The  priest,  attended  by  two  women,  frequently  repairs  to  the  tree  of 
the  Fetish,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  magical  incantations ;  at  the  fo' 
of  which  appears  a  black  dog,  which  answers  all  his  interrogatories. 

The  religion  of  the  Dahomann,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring  kingdc 
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ooiiMts  of  inch  a  niMB  of  topefsfeitioii,  u  can  luurdlj  be  deBonbed.  Ik 
objects  of  tbeir  devotion  aio  tbe  tun  and  moon,  Taiious  tm- 
Dihomftiw.  ^^^^  ^^  iroefly  and  other  tobatanoee.  The  P^rtogaeee  tiwd 
fidooy  or,  as  the  Englieh  prononnoe  ii»  fdiak,  eignify ing  witdmaft,  \m 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  maritime  natives  of  Africa,  as  well  ss  \j  j 
the  Europeans  who  trade  thither.  Of  their  amuleUf  or  ckarnu^  tbe 
principal  is  a  scrap  <^  parchment,  eontaining  a  sentence  of  the  Kono, 
which  the  natives  purchase  from  the  Moors  who  vint  the  conntiy,  and 
whidi  tbey  hang  np  in  their  ^Mutments,  and  decoiate  with  a  varietjr  of 
rude  images.  Among  the  objects  of  their  idolatrona  wocahip  is  a  ipeciei 
of  snake  or  serpent,  celled  Daiboa;  thej  pnt  it  in  a  baaket,  and  phco  it 
in  the  temple  destined  for  it,  where  they  secretiy  feed  it  with  rats,  bit 
pretend  that  it  lives  upon  air.  The  temple  is  served  by  priesteoses,  sup- 
ported at  the  lunges  expense.  Every  year  there  is  a  festival  in  honour  of 
this  serpent,  at  which  the  grandees  asBut,  and  for  which  the  king  snp|to 
tiie  necessary  articles.  It  lasts  usually  seven  dajrs,  during  which  tine  tbe 
people  abandon  themselves  to  drinking,  music,  and  dancing.  Great  Cnib 
is  placed  in  the  serpent.  Those  who  labour  under  bodOy  pains,  ^yply  die 
animal  to  the  part  afiected,  and  pregnant  women  offer  pmyers  to  it  for  a 
fevourable  delivery.  The  tiger  is  also  held  in  veneration,  and  there  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  de^  or  bad  demon.  Notwithstanding  theee 
superstitions,  the  people  have  a  confused  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bcnig;  afl 
powerful  and  infinite,  whom  they  endeavour  to  propitiate  by  their  JMU; 
but  pay  him  no  other  worship,  as  they  are  convinced  that  he  is  too  good  | 
to  do  them  any  eviL 

The  Ashantces  are,  perhaps,  the  most  polished  nation  of  negroes  to  be 
met  with  in  Western  Africa.  Tbey  arc,  however,  gross  idolaters,  and  noet 
lavish  of  Iniinan  blood  in  sacrifices  at  their  funerals  and  festi- 
vals. They  say  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God  cretted 
throe  black  men,  and  three  white,  with  the  same  number  of  women,  and 
]>laccd  before  tliem  a  largo  box,  or  calabash,  and  a  sealed  paper.    Tlie 
black  men  had  the  privilege  of  choosing,  and  they  took  the  box  expecting 
it  contained  everything;  but  when  they  opened  it,  they  found  only  gold, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  use.     Tlie  wlute 
men  opened  the  paper,  which  told  them  everything.     This  happened  in 
Africa,  where  God  left  the  black  men  in  the  bush.     The  white  men  he 
conducted  to  the  water  side,  where  he  taught  them  to  build  a  ship,  which 
carried  them  to  another  country.    From  hence  they  returned,  after  a  long 
period,  with  various  merchandise,  to  trade  with  the  black  men,  who  might 
have  been  superior  people  if  they  had  chosen   right.     The  kings  and 
governors  are  believed  to  dwell  with  God  after  death,  enjoying  to  eternity 
the  luxuries  and  state  they  possessed  on  earth  :  the  paradise  of  the  poor 
afTordn   only  a  cessation  from  labour.      There  are  two  orders  of  men 
attached  to  the  inferior  deities  called  fetishes.      Every  family  has  its 
domestic  fetish,  to  which  they  offer  yams,  &c. :  some  of  them  are  wooden 
figures ;  others  are  of  fanciful  forms,  and  different  materials.     When  the 
Ashantces  drink  they  spill  a  little  of  the  liquor  on  the  ground  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  fetish  ;  and  when  they  rise  from  their  chairs  or  stools,  their 
attendants  hastily  lay  the  seat  on  its  side,  to  prevent  the  devil,  or  evil 
^irits,  from  slipping  into  their  master  s  place.  This  evil  spirit  is  supposed 
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to  be  white ;  doubtless  from  the  same  motive  or  feeling  which  induces 
Europeans  to  say  that  he  is  black :  for,  indeed,  who  would  wish  to 
resemble  the  devil,  either  in  colour  or  shape,  however  some  of  us  may 
not  object  to  a  resemblance  to  him  in  character  ? 


SEC.  XV.— RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

MALAGASY. 

The  latest,  and  no  doubt  the  most  correct,  account  of  the  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  Madagascar  is  to  bo  found  in  Ellis's 
History  of  Madagascar.  From  that  work,  the  greater  part  of  the  infor- 
mation about  to  be  given  has  been  obtained. 

It  has  long  been  thought,  that  the  Malagasy  were  a  people  favourably 
prepared  by  circumstances  to  receive  Christianity,  for  they  have  usually 
been  represented  as  being  free  from  popular  idols  and  religious  observances, 
to  any  extent  that  would  render  them  averse  to  the  influences  of  a  better 
religion  than  their  own.  This  impression,  however,  only  arose  from  a 
want  of  that  knowledge  which  has  latterly  been  painfully  obtained. 

The  same  feelings  and  passions  which  move  in  the  breasts  of  other  peo- 
ple, are  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  Malagasy,  and  they,  moved  by  the 
same  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows,  that  characterise  humanity, 
have,  in  their  destitution  of  the  light  of  revelation,  sought  a  refuge  to  arm 
them  against  evil,  and  to  inspire  them  with  hope,  in  a  belief  of  charms. 
They  cannot  regard  creation  around  them  without  being  convinced  of  an 
unseen  and  powerful  agency,  and  being  unable  to  account  for  effects  visi- 
ble to  their  eyes,  and  possessing  no  impression  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, they  consider  that  charms  alone  could  have  effected  what  is  above 
their  apprehension. 

But  while  the  Malagasy  believe  in  ody  (charms),  they  have  a  conviction 
ni  the  infallibility  of  the  sikidy,  or  divination,  by  which  the  charm  must 
be  decided,  and  to  this  must  also  be  added,  an  undefined  belief  in  some 
superior,  though  unknown,  power,  whose  will  the  diviner  s  art  is  about  to 
make  known.  The  art  of  the  diviner  is  considered  as  certain  in  its  result, 
though  the  premises  from  which  that  result  issues  are  avowedly  laid  in 
chances,  llie  Mahometan  is  not  more  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  fate  than 
the  Malagasy  to  their  ^^  vintana" — a  stem  and  unbending  destiny. 

Though  Madagascar  has  no  visible  objects  of  worsliip  calculated  to 
claim  veneration,  and  charm  the  senses  to  any  great  degree,  and  recognises 
no  order  of  priests,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  idols,  its  ceremonies,  its  sacri- 
fices, and  its  divinations.  It  has,  too,  its  altars,  its  vows,  and  its  forbidden 
things,  (forbidden  because  hateful  to  the  supposed  genius  of  the  place,)  as 
well  as  its  mythology,  oaths,  and  forms  of  benediction.  No  people  sur- 
pass the  Malagasy  in  credulity  ;  ghosts,  witches,  apparitions,  legend- 
ary wonders,  and  feats  of  ferocious  giants  and  monsters,  have  their  full 
influence  over  their  minds.  The  people  appeal  to  a  superior  but  unknown 
power  to  protect  them  from  sorcery,  and  to  purge  the  land  from  the  evils 
of  witchcraft,  the  innocent  blood  is  shed  of  numberless  human  victims, 
who  are  persecuted,  poisoned,  speared,  strangled,  or  hurled  over  a  fat 
precipice.  Being  without  divine  truth,  the  Malagasy  cling  tenaciously 
the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 
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Though  they  speak  of  God,  pray  to  Ood,  appeal  to  God,  and  blees  in 
the  name  of  God,  yet  is  the  notion  they  form  of  God  so  vague,  uncertain, 
and,  indeed,  contradictory,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  with  truth  that  they 
know  any  thing  of  the  creator,  preserver,  and  redeemer  of  mankbd. 
^'  Radama,  king  of  Madagascar,  was  a  few  years  ago,  offered  the  knight- 
hood of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  which  he  declined,  assigning  as  his  rea- 
son that  he  could  not  take  the  oath  which  required  him  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  God,  meaning  the  god  of  the  Europeans/'*  There  isnodonbt 
that  the  real  belief  of  the  Malagasy,  concerning  God,  is  far  from  being  what 
the  terms  found  in  their  language  would  seem  to  imply. 

The  terms  for  God  in  the  native  language  arc  Andriamanitra  and  Zan- 
ahary,  or  Andria-nanahary,  but  the  notions  entertained,  respecting  them, 
are  of  the  most  confused  kind ;  whatever  is  great,  or  grand,  or  new,  or 
extraordinary,  is  at  once  called  Andriamanitra.  Rice,  money,  thunder 
and  lightning,  with  earthquakes,  and  other  things,  are  called  God.  A 
book  is  god,  a  deceased  king  ia  god,  velvet  is  son  of  god,  and  silk  ia  god  in 
the  highest  degree.  ^'  It  is  related  of  Radama,  that  in  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm which  occurred  one  evening,  he  amused  himself  in  firing  off  some 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  agent  went  to  him,  and  inquired  his  reason 
for  doing  so.  '  Oh  !'  said  the  king,  '  we  arc  answering  one  another— 4)oth 
of  us  are  gods.  God  above  is  speaking  by  his  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
I  am  repljring  by  my  powder  and  cannon.^  Mr.  Hastie  pointed  out  to 
him  the  presumption  of  his  conduct,  and  the  king  ordered  the  firing  to 
cease." 

The  Malagasy  believe  that  when  the  body  dies,  the  mind  beconies 
"  levona," — i.  e.  vamislicd,  invisible,  and  that  the  life  becomes  *'  rivotra," 
— air,  or  wind,  a  more  breeze.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  on  parts  of  the  coast 
believe  in  the  existence  of  four  superior  divinities,  or  lords,  who  goTem 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth — in  the  interior  of  the  country  this  bcHefis 
regarded  as  a  fable.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  not 
known  to  the  Malagasy.  No  conceptions  are  entertained  of  the  relation 
existing  between  the  creator  and  the  created,  and  no  moral  responsibility 
impressed  on  the  mind.  Chicanery,  lying,  and  cheating,  are  considered 
but  very  light  offences,  compared  with  trampling  on  a  grave,  eating  pork 
in  places  where  it  is  forbidden,  running  after  an  owl,  or  wild  cat,  or  pre- 
paring any  kind  of  enchantment. 

The  Malagasy  practise  the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  purification,  and 
offering  sacrifice,  but  they  have  no  traditions  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of 
man,  the  deluge,  the  favoured  people  of  God,  or  of  the  Messiah.  The 
doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  the  birth  of  a  Redeemer,  the  salvation  of  man,  the 
renewal  of  the  heart,  the  resurrection,  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
glory  to  be  revealed,  are  unknown  to  them. 

There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  principal  idols  in  the  vicinity  of  Tananariva, 
which  excite  the  religious  dread  of  the  people,  and  four  of  these  arc 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  rest.  They  arc  supposed  to  exert  more 
influence  in  protecting  and  benefiting  the  sovereign  and  the  country  han 
the  others,  and  are  therefore  national  idols.  Different  clans  and  districts 
have  their  own  idols,  which  are  little  known  beyond  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  idols  of  Imerina  have  no  power  among  the  Sakalavas, 
nor  have  the  Sakalava  gods  any  \tv^\\ctv^c  \tv  Ivcvcnw-a^. 
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Not  only  has  every  clan  its  own  idol,  but  every  bouse  and  family  its 
ody,  or  cbahn  ;  many  wear  crocodiles'  teeth  as  receptacles  of  their  ody, 
and  in  this  they  put  their  trust  in  all  circumstances  of  sickness  and  peril, 
in  life  and  in  death. 

It  is  not  kno>vn  whether  the  kings  who  raised  the  national  idols  to 

their  present   elevation,  instituted  any  public  worship,  for  none  is  now 

offered  to  them  ;  yet  still  they  are  called  God,  and  regarded  as  such.     A 

native  Malagasy  thus  describes  the  idol  gods : — "  The  idols  are  calleil 

God,  prayed  to,  praised,  thanked,  highly  regarded,  honoured,  and  lifted 

up  :  they  are  said  to  be  that  which  causes  to  live,  and  causes  to  die,  and 

are  supposed  to  see  the  future,  the  past,  and  the  present,  and  to  be  able  to 

cast  down  the  thunderbolts,  pour  down  the  hail,  to  remove  the  disease, 

and   inflict   curses,  and    to   assemble   the   snake  tribe   against  all  who 

calumniate  them.     It  is  said,  also,  that  their  calumniators  are  strangled 

by  them.     They  arc  called  *  means  of  life,*  and  are  kept  in  boxes."     The 

serpents  of  ^ladagascar  are  very  numerous,  they  are  regarded  as  the 

particular  agents  of  the  idols,  and  on  this  account  are  looked  upon  with 

much  apprehension.     The  national  idols  of  Madagascar  are  kept  very 

secret :  to  endeavour  to  see  them  is  a  crime.     No  strangers  are  allowed  to 

approach  the  houses  where  they  are  preserved,  so  that  the  materials  of 

which  they  are  made  and  the  forms  given  to  them  cannot  be  described 

here.     When  one  of  them  is  carried  in  public,  its  appearance  is  that  of 

a  small  image  wrapped  in  red  cloth.     It  is  elevated  on  a  pole,  that  it  may 

be  borne  along  with  greater  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  impression 

on  the  awe-struck  multitude.     Though  it  is  carried  along  in  this  public 

manner,  the  people  are  forbidden  to  gaze  upon  it — an  inconsistency  tliat 

can  hardly  be  accounted  for.    The  sovereign  gives  the  red  velvet  in  which 

the  idol  is  enveloped.     A  Malagasy  idol  was  given  on  a  certain  occasion, 

and  its  appearance  was  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 

The  household  gods  of  Madagascar  arc  of  many  kinds  :  anything  which 
strikes  the  fancy,  or  allures  the  eye,  will  do  for  a  god.  One  man  wor- 
shipped a  piece  of  silver  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  shaped  like  a  bullock ; 
he  called  it  his  ^^  bullock  of  money."  An  old  chief  had  hung  up  in  his 
dwelling  an  odd-looking  bushy  plant ;  this  was  his  god. 

Tlie  names  of  the  principal  idols  already  alluded  to  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Rakclimalaza.  5.  Raman jaibola.  9.  Ravalolona.  12.  RalehifoUy. 

2.  Ramahavaly.  6.  Rafaronati-a.  10.  Rafohitanaoa.  13.  Ralchlmaleuialema. 

3.  Ramanjakatsiroa.  7.  Rntsiinahavalj'.  11.  Rnzanaharitsi-  14.  RataisimlM. 

4.  Rafantaka.  8.  Rabcbaza.  mandry.  15.  Ralandrenia. 

m 

Of  these  fifteen  the  two  first  are,  by  far,  the  most  important. 

At  a  distance  of  seven  miles  eastward  of  Tananariva,  is  situated  the 
village  of  Ambohimanambola ;  this  place  is  the  residence  of  Rakelimalaza. 
The  whole  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  is  looked  upon  as  sacred. 
The  signification  of  the  name  of  the  idol  is  ^^  Renowned  although 
diminutive." 

There  are  certain  animals  and  objects  which  may  not  be  admitted 
within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  they  have  the  name  of  Fady.     Everv 
idol  has  its  own  particular  Fady.     Gunpowder,  pigs,  onions,  a  shcP 
called  sifotra,  robes  that  arc  striped  or  spotted,  goats,  horses,  cat% 
with  fire-arms,  and  anything  of  a  black  colour,  fbrm^  fur  the  nvx^ 
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the  Fady  of  Rakelimalaza.  The  beoefits  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  this 
idol  are, — ^rendering  the  sovereign  invisible  and  victorious,  defending  thoM 
who  cross  rivers  from  crocodiles,  protecting  true  worshippers  from  sorceij, 
and  extinguishing  fires. 

Ramahavaly  ranks  next  in  importance ;  the  signification  of  his  mne 
is,  ^'  Capable  of  replying  :'*'*  his  residence  is  at  Ambohitany,  though  a 
house  is  prepared  at  the  capital  for  his  occasional  residence.  There  is  a 
steep  hady  or  fosse  round  the  idol-house,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  to 
draw  near  to  it,  lest  the  power  of  the  charms  of  the  idol  should  suffer 
injury.  The  Fady  of  articles  forbidden  to  approach  Ramahavaly,  are 
the  flesh  of  animals  killed  at  funerals,  and  other  things.  This  idol  most 
strictly  forbids  the  killing  of  serpents. 

Ramahavaly  is  considered  as  the  physician  of  Imerina,  and  is  frequently 
taken  from  one  place  to  another  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease.  A  cere- 
mony, called  Miafana,  takes  place  at  the  capital,  almost  every  year,  wherein 
a  guardian  of  the  idol  officiates  as  priest,  and  sprinkles  the  people  assembled 
as  they  pass  by,  in  the  presence  of  the  idol,  with  honied  water.  Wbile 
the  sprinkling  goes  on,  the  priest  cries  out,  ^^  Take  courage,  yon,  yonr 
wives  and  children !  You  have  Ramahavaly ;  take  courage  for  yourselves 
and  your  property !  He  is  the  preserver  of  life ;  and  should  diseases 
invade,  he  will  suddenly  arrest  them,  and  prevent  them  coming  near  to 
injure  you." 

The  name  of  the  idol  kept  at  the  capital  is  Ramanjakatsiroa, — i.  e.<, 
"  Tliere  are  not  two  sovereigns,"  or, "  The  king  is  supreme."  This  idol  is, 
however,  considered  to  be  inferior  to  both  Rakelimalaza,  and  Ramahavaly. 

The  idol  called  Ranakandriana,  on  a  high  mountain  at  Andringitra,  is 
supposed  to  have  imparted  the  knowledge  of  divination  to  the  Malagasy ; 
and  he  is  said,  also,  to  reply  when  any  one  addresses  him.  It  is  not  an 
improbable  supposition  that  this  belief  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
echo  of  the  place,  every  sound  being  reverberated  very  distinctly  among 
the  rocks.  Some  years  ago.  King  Radama  resolved  to  visit  Ranakandriana, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really  true  that  an  answer  was  given  by  him 
to  any  question  proposed.  No  sooner  had  the  monarch  entered  the  dark 
cavern  of  the  idol,  and  saluted  the  invisible  divinity,  than  he  heard  a  low 
and  solemn  voice  reply  to  him.  He  then  presented  a  small  donation  of 
money,  but  immediately  seized  the  hand  that  was  gently  put  forth  to 
receive  it.  This  hand  he  held  fast,  crying  out,  '*  Tliis  is  no  god — this  is  a 
human  being ! "  At  his  command  the  impostor  was  then  dragged  forth ; 
and  thus  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  disbelief  of  the  king  in  the  practised 
superstition  confirmed. 

There  are  many  inferior  idols,  and  among  them  Keli-manjaka-lanitra, 
"  Little,  but  ruling  the  heavens  ;"  Manara-mody,  "  The  restorer  to  one'*8 
home  ;"^  Rakapila,  "  Half  dishevelled ;"  Randrano-vola,  "  The  silver 
water ;"  Randrano-mena,  *'  The  red  water ;"  Ramanandroany,  **  The  go- 
vernor of  the  past  part  of  the  day  ;"  Rafortribe,  and  others.  Ramanan- 
droany is  considered  potent  in  punishing  an  unknown  thief;  and  the 
owner  of  the  lost  property  thus  addresses  him  :  "  As  to  whoever  stole  our 
property,  O  Ramanandroany !  kill  him  by  day,  destroy  him  by  night, 
and  strangle  him  !  Lot  there  be  none  amongst  men  like  him  :  let  him 
not  he  able  to  increase  in  ficVvca — -tvoV  vixexv  ;sl  WWvwv^— \iw\»  \a^  Uvai  ^ick 
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vp  his  livelihood  m  a  hen  pecks  ricc-gniins :  let  his  eyes  be  blinded,  and 
hk  knees  be  swollen,  O  Kamanandroany ! " 

When  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  favour  from  au  idol,  he  aceonipanien 
his  request  with  a  present  and  a  vow.  Tlie  keeper  of  the  idol  receives  the 
ofiering  in  the  name  of  the  idol,  and  retains  it  for  his  own  benefit. 
Whatever  be  the  object  of  desire,  it  is  stated  to  the  keeper,  who  repeats  it 
to  the  idol ;  and  if  the  request  be  favoiu'ably  received,  a  wisp  of  straw  is 
npidly  whirled  round  by  the  keeper ;  but  if  the  straw  move  not,  it  is  a 
aign  that  the  idol  is  not  propitious.  If  the  request  be  for  a  safo  return 
from  war,  or  prosperity  in  any  enterprise,  or  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  vow 
made  with  the  request  must  bo  fulfilled  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  benefit 
has  been  obtained.  To  fulfil  the  vow  is  to  bring  the  promised  ofibring : 
this  18  called  Manala-voady,  the  signification  of  which  is,  *'  to  fetch  away, 
or  remove  the  vow." 

Sacrifices  and  ofierings  arc  not  compulsory.  Each  individual  gives 
what  he  pleases,  according  to  his  riches  or  poverty.  In  some  places  the 
idol  has  the  head,  the  blood,  and  the  fat  only,  while  the  carcass  is  devoured 
by  the  sacrificers  and  their  friends  : — this  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  sacrificers. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  the  idols  are  publicly  exhibited,  and 
their  antipathies  arc  then  proclaimed ;  the  following  is  one  of  these  pro- 
clamations : — "  Practise  abstincnc9  well ;  let  each  of  you  take  good  heed 
to  avoid  what  is  prohibited  by  his  idol,  whose  niitii)athies  are  the  pig ; — 
let  him  take  hoed  that  it  have  no  access  to  the  villages  of  his  abode. — The 
snail,  musket,  and  onions,  let  them  not  be  borne  there ;  .and  the  goat  and 
the  horse,  suffer  them  not  to  ascend  his  villages  ;  and  in  the  time  of  thunder 
(that  is,  summer)  the  children  shall  not  play  at  kicking  each  other  blue. 
Ye  shall  not  throw  dirt  at  each  other ;  for  these  things  arc  his  antipathies  ; 
80  do  not  these  things,  but  take  good  heed." 

The  processions  of  the  idols  are  curious.     In  one  of  them  the  first  man 
carries  the  symbol  of  the  idol  on  the  top  of  a  pole  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Round  the  symbol,  and  round  the  top  of  the  pole,  is  wTapped  scarlet 
velvet,  which  hang  down  like  the  skirts  of  a  child'*s  doll,     llie  next  man 
bears  a  bullock's  horn,  filled  with  honey- w«atcr,  while  in  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  bunch  of  twigs,  to  be  used  in  sprinkling.     Then  come  fifty 
fine  young  men,  each  one  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  bundle  of  grass  con- 
taining a  serpent ;  his  right  hand  is  left  free,  that  he  may  seize  the  reptile 
with  it  when  ho  pleases.  These  young  men  walk  two  abreast,  and  brandish 
their  arms  about  continually.     When  the  procession  arrives  at  any  jdace 
considered  to  be  affected  with  sorcery  or  evil  of  any  kind,  it  is  sprinkled 
to  purify  it,  and  preserve  it  from  harm  ;  and  when  any  fence  or  building 
is  approached  that  is  repugnant  to  the  idol,  a  small  part  of  it  is  removed, 
as  a  sign  that  it  must  be  taken  down ;  and  with  this  requirement  the 
owner  of  it  is  obliged  to  comply. 

It  was  once  thought  that  no  humiin  victims  were  slain,  but  this  im- 
pression is  incorrect.  Human  sacrifices  wcro  offered  in  fonner  times  in 
the  province  of  Vangardrano.  An  immolation  took  place  every  Friday, 
and  chiefs  and  principal  men  were  often  slain  as  a  more  costly  sacrifice  to  the 
blood-thirsty  Moloch  who  presided.  The  victims  were  si>eared,  and  dev 
by  dogs  and  birds.    These  sacrifices  were  not,  strictly  speaking. 
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directly  to  the  idol.  The  victiois  were  slain  before  mn  enormous  pole,  on 
the  top  of  which  ody,  or  charms,  were  suspended,  and  the  incantataon  and 
sacrifices  were,  both  together,  expected  to  work  wondrous  efiects. 

There  are  two  ceremonies  connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  AnkoTa, 
called  Faditra  and  Afana.     Tlie  first  is  anything  chosen  by  the  sikidyfor 
the  removal  of  diseases :   it  njay  be  ashes,  a  sheep,  cut  money,  or  a 
pumpkin.     The  priest  reckons  upon  it  all  the  evils  that  may  be  hurtful  to 
the.  person  for  whom  it  is  made,  and  charges  the  Faditra  to  take  them 
away  for  ever.     If  the  Faditra  be  ashes,  the  wind  is  allowed  to  blow  it 
away ;  if  money,  it  is  cast  into  deep  water ;  if  a  sheep,  it  is  carried  to  a      ^ 
great  distance  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  who  runs  along,  complaining  aU 
the  while  of  the  evils  the  Faditra  is  carrying  away ;  and  if  it  be  a  pump- 
kin, it  is  carried  to  a'  distance,  and  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  ground. 

The  Afana  is  performed  at  the  grave  of  a  person  lately  buried,  and 
consists  of  slaughtering  cattle  and  feasting,  accompanied  with  firing  of 
muskets  or  cannon.  The  skulls  of  the  slaughtered  cattle  are  fixed  on 
poles,  at  the  head  of  the  tomb.  This  is  done  to  take  evil  from  the  dead, 
that  he  may  repose  in  peace.  The  last  kind  act  which  can  be  performed 
for  the  dead  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Afana. 

The  term  Yazimba  has  three  significations,  but  in  its  strictest  sense  it 
designates  the  Aborigines  of  the  interior  of  Madagascar.  The  graves  of 
the  Yazimba  are  numerous,  and  to  violate  them  in  the  slightest  degree  is 
a  very  heavy  crime.  So  terribly  tenacious  and  revengeful  are  the  ghosts 
of  the  Yazimba  said  to  be,  that  an  accidental  stumble  against  one  of  their 
resting  places  would  bring  down  a  terrible  doom  on  the  inadvertent 
offender. 

There  are  two  characters  attributed  to  the  Yazimba :  when  a  Yazimba 
grants  what  is  asked  of  him,  he  is  called  masina — holy,  forgiving  and 
effective :  when  he  docs  not  grant  it,  and  occasions  evil,  he  is  called 
masiaka — fierce  and  implacable. 

To  convince  the  Malagasy  of  the  folly  of  their  fears  respecting  the 
Yazimba,  the  missionaries  cut  off  a  branch  from  a  tree  growing  near  the 
most  popular  Yazimba  grave,  and  also  carried  away  one  of  the  stones. 
Tliis  absolutely  terrified  some  young  men  who  were  present,  and  they 
doubted  not  that  some  terrible  accident  would  avenge  the  impiety,  or 
that  the  Yazimba  would  appear  to  resent  the  affront  offered  to  the  tomb. 
Day  after  day  the  missionaries  inquired  if  the  Yazimba  had  appeared, 
and  the  young  men  were  convinced  that  their  feai's  were  groundless. 
When,  however,  the  missionaries  asked  them  whether  their  parents  were 
convinced  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  they  replied  "No!  our 
parents  say  that  you  white  people  have  some  strong  charms  which  the 
Yazimba  arc  not  able  to  resist." 

Reports  were  circulated,  after  the  death  of  King  Radama,  that  he  was 
seen  one  night  in  his  garden,  dressed  in  one  of  the  uniforms  buried  with 
him  in  his  silver  coffin,  and  riding  on  one  of  his  best  horses.  Old 
Andrianiamba,  one  of  the  principal  ministers,  was  immediately  sent  by 
the  queen,  attended  by  many  priests,  to  ask  Radama  why  he  came  again 
to  disturb  them.  The  priests  had  with  them  the  idols  and  sikidy,  and 
they  sacrificed  a  bullock  on  the  occasion.  The  priests  inquired  of 
Radama  whether  they  had  inA  buried  \>io^e\iN  ^ww\^\  ui  Ula  tomb  ?   and 
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whether  he  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  them  of  his  own  accord,  for  they 
had  not  driven  him  away.  It  seems  that  this  attention,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Malagasy,  appeased  the  ghost  of  the  old  monarch,  and  it  came  again 
no  more.  It  is  not  known  what  is  the  origin  of  the  term  sikidi/.  The 
word  means,  among  the  Malagasy,  a  certain  kind  of  divination,  to 
which  they  are  devotedly  attached.  It  is  not  astrology,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cromancy. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  flight  of  birds,  the  inspection 
of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  animals,  nor  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
It  partakes  neither  of  the  nature  of  magic,  legerdemain,  nor  ordinary 
incantation.  It  is  the  mode  of  working  a  particular  process  with  beans, 
straw,  rice,  or  sand.  The  rules  for  this  are  fixed  and  invariable,  and  the 
result  is  considered  certain. 

Missionary  efforts  have  been  successfully  made  in  IMadagascar,  schools 
have  been  formed,  and  a  3Ialagasy  Bible  has  been  printed  :  but  since  the 
death  of  king  Radnma,  the  queen  has  prohibited  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  natives,  indeed  the  profession  of  Christianity  and 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances  are  punishable  with  death.  At 
the  present  time  a  strong  persecution  is  carried  on  against  the  native 
Chnstians,  and  the  missionaries  have  left  the  island.  A  young  woman 
named  Rasalama  has  been  cruelly  put  to  death.  8he  was  severely 
flogged  for  several  days  before  her  life  was  taken.  Rafaralahy,  a  young 
man,  has  also  been  put  to  death  for  professing  the  Christian  faith,  he 
died  with  great  firmness  and  constancy.  The  reported  death  of  Rafa- 
ravavy,  who  was  accused  to  the  government  of  possessing  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  reading  them,  is  not  correct.  There  is  now  but  little 
prospect  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Madagascar  being 
soon  exchanged  for  the  Christian  faith. 


SEC.  XVI RELIGIOUS    CEREMONIES    AND    CUSTOMS    OT    THE 

POLYNESIANS. 

Polynesia  is  a  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  great  body  of  inlands 

scattered  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Australasia  and  the  Philippines, 

and  the  American  continent.     It  extends  from  lat.  35*  N.  to 

Polynesian*.     ^^   g    .    ^^^  ^^^^  j^^    j^^   ^^  g^^o   ji    .     ^^   ^^^^^  ^f   ^^^ 

miles  from  north  to  south,  and  3600  from  west  to  east.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, the  Sandwich  islands,  the  Marquesas,  Navigators,  Society,  Mulgrave, 
Friendly,  Ladrone,  and  Pelew  Ishs,  the  Carolines,  Pitcaim's  island,  &c. 

A  general  similarity  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  religious  worship,  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  practices,  obtains  throughout 
the  whole  of  Polynesia ;  although  some  differences  may  be  found  between 
groups  of  islands,  and  even  between  islands  belonging  to  the  same 
group. 

The  supren\e  deity  of  Polynesia,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  parent  of  gods  and  men,  has  different  names  in  differ- 
ent groups.  By  the  Tahitians,  he  is  called  Taaroa ;  by  the 
Ilawaiians,  Tanaroa  ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Isles,  TmigarocC,  According  to  one  of  the  legends  of  the  Tahitian  m^ 
logy,  Taaroa  was  bom  of  Night,  or  proceeded  from  Cliaos,  as  did  ^ 
sort  Ofeufeumaiterai.      Oro,  the  great  national  idol  of  Raitea, 
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Eimeo,  and  some  other  islands,  was  the  son  of  the  foregoing.   Qro  took  1 
goddess  to  wife,  who  became  the  mother  of  two  sons.     These  four  male 
and  two  female  deities  constituted  their  divinities  of  the  highest  ranL 
This  was  the  catalogue  furnished  the  missionaries  by  the  priests  of  Tahiti 
Other  gods  of  high  and  uncreated  order,  however,  are  mentioned,  as  Ru, 
Tanc,  &c.     Besides  the  above,  they  had  numerous  other  inferior  deities. 
The  image  of  Taaroa  cannot  well  be  described.    It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  one,  which  was  taken  firom  the  temple  at  Rnruta,  thai 
it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  human  figure.     It  was  about 
four  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  was  carred 
out  of  a  solid  piece  of  close,  white,  durable  wood.     On  his  face  and  body 
a  great  number  of  images  were  formed,  denoting  the  number  of  gods  wfaidi 
had  proceeded  from  him ;  the  image  was  hollow,  and  within  was  found  a 
number  of  small  idols. 

In  the  Sandwich  islands  there  is  a  resemblance  among  all  their  idols* 
The  head  has  generally  a  horrid  appearance,  the  mouth  boing  laige,  ao^ 
usually  extended  wide,  exhibiting  a  row  of  large  teeth,  i 
Id^T'         sembling  the  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  an  engine,  and  adapted 

excite  terror,  rather  than  inspire  confidence.     Some  of  thci»<f^ 
idols  are  of  stone ;  others  are  composed  of  wicker  work  covered  with  re 
feathers. 

The  Pol3me8ian  temples  are  of  three  classes —natural,  local,  and  do-^ 
mestic.     In  the  first   are  deposited   their  principal  idols,  and  in    ani? 
around  them  are  held  their  great  festivals :  the  second  belong 
to  the  several  districts ;  the  third  aro  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  household  gods.     In  the  South  Sea  i^ands  the  name  of  their 
temples  Wcis  ^larac ;    these  were  buildings  of  a  rude  construction,  and 
resembled  oratories  more  than  temples. 

The  worsliip  of  the  Polynesians  consists  of  prayers,  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices.    In  their  prayers,  they  address  their  gods  either  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
.'     turo,  cross  legged,  or  crouching.    Like  the  Pharisees  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour,  they  extend  their  supplications  to  a  great  lengtii, 
and  use  many  vain  repetitions,  thereby  hoj)ing  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  deity.     Their  offerings  consist  of  fowls,  fishes, 
beasts  of  the  field,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds. 
AVlicn  animals  are  offered,  they  are  generally  whole ;  but  fruits  are  com- 
monly dressed.     Portions  of  the  offerings  are  considered  sacred,  and  may 
not  be  eaten ;    the  remainder  is  monopolised  by  the  priests,  and  other 
sacred  persons,  who  are  privileged  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices.     Human  victims 
were  formerly  offered  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  seasons  of  war,  at 
great  national  festivals,  during  the  illness  of  their  rulers,  and  on  the 
erection  of  tlieir  temples.    "When  an  individual  liad  been  selected  for  sacri- 
fice, the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  said  to  be  tabuy  i.  e.  devoted  ; 
and,  hence,  if  another  victim  was  wanted,  it  was  likely  to  be  taken  from 
such  a  family.     "When  the  person  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  he  was  gene- 
rally murdered  at  a  moment,  when  he  was  little  expecting  the  stroke.    As 
soon  as  dead,  his  body  was  i)laced  in  a  long  basket,  and  carried  to  the  tem- 
ple.    Here  it  was  offered,  not  by  burning  it,  but  by  placing  it  before  the 
idol.     After  a  variety  of  ceremonies  by  the  jiric^t,  among  which  one  was 
to  pbwk  out  an  eye  of  i\\c  vicWvn,  vj\\\d\  XiWi^  \\w.MSi^  wv  ^^l».utain  leaf 
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was  handed  to  the  king,  who  passed  it  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  eat  it  y 
the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  hasket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  frequently  de- 
poaited  on  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  Here  having  remained  a 
coDfliderable  time,  during  which  it  became  dry  and  sbriveUed,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  bones  were  buried  beneath  the  wide  pavement  of  the 
Harae. 

When  a  person  deceased,  the  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
his  death,  as  the  ceremonies  which  followed  varied  accordingly.  These 
ceremonies  heing  performed,  the  body  was  to  bo  disposed  of. 
«."'**'*  In  case  of  a  chief,  or  person  of  rank,  the  body  was  preserved  ; 
but  all  others  were  buried.  When  about  to  be  interred,  the 
corpse  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  elevated,  the  face 
pressed  down  between  the  knees,  the  hands  fastened  under  the  legs,  and 
the  whole  body  tied  with  a  cord.  The  interment  usually  took  place  on 
the  day  the  person  deceased,  or  the  day  following.  During  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  death  and  burial,  the  surviving  friends  watched  tlie 
corpse,  indulging  their  grief  in  loud  and  bitter  lamentations,  and  cutting 
themselves  with  a  shark's  tooth.  The  bodies  of  their  chiefs  were 
embalmed,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  houses  erected  for  that  purpose. 

The  substance  of  the  following  account  of  the  religion  and  religious 
rites  and  customs  of  Polynesia,  is  obtained  from  J.  AVilliams'  interesting 
particulars  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Samoans  diifcrs  essentially  from  that  which 
obtained  at  the  Tahitian,  Society,  and  other  islands.  They  haVe  neither 
maraes,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  nor  offerings  ;  and,  consequently,  none  of 
the  barbarous  and  sanguinary  rites  observed  at  the  other  groups.  On  this 
account  the  Samoans  were  considered  an  impious  race.  When  the  people 
of  Rarotongo  upbraided  a  person  who  had  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
they  called  him,  ''  a  godless  Samoan."  . 

But,  although  the  Samoans  had  no  altars  stained  with  human  blood,  no 
maraes  strewed  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  its  numerous  victims,  no 
sacred  groves  devoted  to  brutal  and  sensual  rites,  their  religious  system 
was  as  obviously  marked  as  any  other  with  absurdity,  superstition,  and 
vice.  In  order  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  religion  of  the  Polynesians,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  their  gods ;  the  nature  of  their  worship ; 
their  ideas  of  a  future  state  ;  and  the  means  they  adopted  to  secure  final 
happiness. 

The  objects  worshipped  by  them  were  of  three  kinds — their  deified  an- 
cestors, their  idols,  and  their  etus.  Many  of  their  ancestors  were  deified 
for  conferring  supposed  benefits  upon  mankind.  It  was  believed  that  the 
world  was  once  in  darkness  ;  but  that  one  of  their  progenitors,  by  an  absurd 
process,  created  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  For  this  he  was  worshipped, 
until  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned  upon  them.  Another  tradition 
stated  that  the  heavens  were  originally  so  close  to  the  earth,  that  men  were 
compelled  to  crawl,  being  unable  to  walk  upright.  An  individual  at- 
tempted to  elevate  the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height.  For  this 
purpose  he  put  forth  his  utmost  energy  ;  .and  by  the  first  effort,  raised 
them  to  tlie  top  of  a  tender  plant,  called  teve,  about  four  feet  high.  ^ 
he  left  them  until  he  was  refreshed.  By  a  second  effort,  he  raised 
to  tho  height  of  a  tree  called  kauariki,  which  is  as  large  as  the  sy 
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HiB  third  efibri  lifted  Uiem  to  the  eiiiiiinit*  of  ihe  w&mAum;  nid»  ate 
» long  interval  of  Tepose»  by  a  moei  prodigious  effvt^  he  elen^  them  to 
iheir  preeent  ntoation. .  This  Taei  undertaking  was  hdieved  to  have  bea 
faoilitaied  by  myriadi  of  dragon  fliei;  which,  with  their  wib^  aenni 
the  cords  that  confined  the  h^yens  to  the  earth.  This  indivkioal  im 
deified,  and  the  deluded  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  ^  the  deraior  of 
the  heavens."  Tliey  had,  likewise,  the  god  of  the  firiiennan,  of  the  Irai- 
bandman,  of  the  voyager,  of  the  thief,  and  of  the  vrarnor.  The  chief  of 
Aitataki  gave  a  short  account  of  the  relics  of  idoUtry.  The  foQowii^ 
selection  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  whole : 

An  idol  named  Te-rcmgo,  one  of  the  great  deities^  called  a  kai-tangiti, 
or  man-eater.  The  priests  of  this  idol  were  snpposed  to  he  inspired  by 
the  shark. 

Tangaroa,  the  great  national  god  of  Aitntaki,  and  of  almost  all  the  adja- 
cent islands.  He  holds  the  net  vrith  which  he  catches  the  qiiriti  of 
men  as  they  fly  from  their  bodies,  and  a  spear  with  vrhidi  he  kilb 
them. 

A  rod,  with  snares  at  the  end,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  hmk, 
with  which  the  priest  caught  the  spirit  of  the  god.  It  was  used  in  otsei 
of  pregnancy,  when  the  fbmale  vras  ambitious  that  her  child  dionld  be  s 
son,  and  become  a  fiunous  v^arrior.  It  was  also  employed  in  mx  time  to 
catch  the  god  by  the  leg,  to  secure  his  influence  on  tb^  side  of  the  psrty 
performing  Uie  ceremony. 

Buanuu ;  a  chief  from  Baiatea,  who;  ages  ago,  sailed  in  a  canoe  firam 
that  island,  and  settled  at  Aitutaki.  From  liim  a  genealogy  is  inwed. 
He  died  at  Aitutaki^  and  was  deified,  as  Te  atua  taitai  tere,  or  tbe  oob- 
ductor  of  fleets.  '  Tlie  Raiateans  have  several  interesting  traditioBS 
connected  with  Ruanuu.  To  this  idol  was  appended  an  old  tattered  aSk 
handkerchief,  and  the  foot  of  a  wine-glass  ;  both  of  which  were  obtain^ 
from  Captain  Cook's  vessel,  and  dedicated  to  Ruanuu,  the  "  god  or  guide 
of  fleets,"  for  conducting  that  cclehrated  navigator  to  their  shores. 

Taau,  with  his  fan,  &c.,  the  god  of  thunder.  "When  the  thunder  pealed, 
the  natives  said  that  this  god  was  flying,  and  producing  this  sound  hy  tbe 
flapping  of  his  wings. 

The  chief  begged  that  the  idols  might  be  burned  in  cooking  food,  and 
not  sent  to  England,  as  they  would  expose  his  folly. 

Many  mothers  dedicated  their  children  to  one  of  these  deities,  but  prin- 
cipally to  Hiro,  the  god  of  thieves,  and  to  Oro,  the  god  of  war.  If  to  the 
former,  the  mother  while  pregnant  went  with  offerings  to  the  marao,when 
the  priest  performed  the  ceremony  of  catching  the  spirit  of  tbe  god  with 
the  snare  previously  described,  and  infusing  it  into  the  child  even  prior 
to  its  birth,  that  it  may  become  a  clever  and  desperate  thief. 

The  parents,  however,  were  generally  anxious  that  their  children  should 
become  brave  and  renowned  warriors.  Numerous  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed before  the  child  was  bom  ;  and  after  its  birth  it  was  taken  to  the 
marae,  and  formally  dedicated  to  Oro.  The  spirit  of  the  god  was  then 
caught  and  imparted  to  the  infant,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed  by 
numerous  offerings  and  prayers.  At  New  Zealand,  they  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  stones  down  the  throat  of  the  babe,  to  give  it  a  stony  heart,  and 

nko  it  a  desperate  warrior. 
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Idols  formed  the  second  class  of  objects  regarded  with  religious  venera- 
tion.    These  were  different  in  almost  every  island  and  district.      Somo  • 
were  large,  and  some  were  small ;  some  were  hideous,  while  others  were 
beautiful.     The  makers  of  these  idols  seem  to  have  followed  no  pattern, 
but  to  have  shaped  them  according  to  their  own  fancy. 

The  third  object  of  worship  was  the  etu.  It  consisted  of  some  bird,  fish, 
or  reptile,  in  which  the  natives  believed  that  a  spirit  resided.  This  form 
of  idolatry  prevailed  more  at  the  Samoas,  than  at  any  other  islands. 
Tliere,  innumerable  objects  were  regarded  as  etus.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  an  intelligent  cliief  muttering  some  prayer  to  a  fiy,  an  ant,  or  a 
lizard.  A  vessel  from  New  South  Wales  once  touched  at  the  Samoas,  the 
captain  of  which  had  on  board  a  cockatoo  that  talked.  A  chief  was 
invited  to  the  ship  ;  when  he  was  ill  thecabin,  the  captain  began  a  colloquy 
with  the  bird.  The  chief  was  struck  with  amazement ;  he  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly, and  immediately  sprang  upon  deck  and  leaped  into  the  sea  ;  he 
called  aloud  to  the  people  to  follow  him,  and  affirmed  that  the  captain  had 
on  board  his  devolo,  which  he  had  both  seen  and  heard.  The  natives 
dashed  at  once  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore  with  haste  and  consterna- 
tion. It  was  with  difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  revisit  the  ship,  as 
they  believed  that  the  bird  >\as  the  captain's  etu,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  devil  was  in  it. 

On  another  occasion,  a  party  landing  upon  an  island,  and  exposing  a  dead 
sea-snake,  which  they  had  in  their  possession,  it  was  seen  by  Some  heathen 
fishermen.  They  raised  a  terrific  yell  and  rushed  upon  the  party,  threat- 
ening them  with  their  clubs,  and  shouting,  ^'  You  have  killed  our  god,  jqu 
have  killed  our  god !" 

Besides  these  objects  of  adoration,  the  islanders  generally  and  the 
Samoans  in  particular  had  a  vague  idea  of  a  supreme  Being,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  the  author  of  their  mercies. 
They  cidled  him  Tangaloa.  At  their  great  feasts,  before  the  distribution 
of  the  food,  an  orator  arose,  and  after  enumerating  each  article,  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  you,  great  Tangaloa,  for  this !"  Their  deities  were  worshipped 
with  prayers,  incantations,  and  offi^rings  of  pigs,  fish,  vegetable  food, 
native  cloth,  canoes,  and  other  valuable  property.  Human  sacrifices,  at 
some  of  the  islands,  were  fearfully  common.  In  addressing  their  gods, 
they  invariably  concluded  with  the  following  sentence.  After  presenting 
the  gift,  the  priest  would  say,  "  Now,  if  you  are  a  god  of  mercy  come  this 
way,  and  be  propitious  to  this  offisring :  but,  if  you  are  a  god  of  anger, 
go  outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither  have  temples,  offerings,  nor  wor- 
shippers here." 

The  infliction  of  injuries  upon  their  persons,  was  another  mode  in  which 
they  worshipped  their  gods.  The  Sandwich  islanders  frequently  struck 
out  their  front  teeth,  when  performing  some  of  their  rites.  The  Friendly 
islanders  often  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingers.  This 
practice  was  so  common,  that  scarcely  an  adult  could  bo  found  who  had 
not  mutilated  his  hands.  The  young  daughter  of  a  chief  was  asked,  why 
she  had  cut  off  her  finger  ?  She  replied,  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and 
that,  fearful  lest  her  parent  should  die,  she  had  done  it  to  induce  the  god^* 
to  save  her.  This,  slie  said,  was  her  offering,  to  persuade  the  go^ 
restore  her  mother. 
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When,  at  a  future  period,  another  offering  is  reqnired,  tkej  ssfcr  ibe 
second  joint  of  the  same  finger ;  and  when  a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded, 
they  amputate  the  same  hones  of  the  other  little  finger :  and  when  they 
have  no  more  joints  which  they  can  conveniently  spare,  they  rub  the 
stumps  of  their  mutilated  fingers  with  rough  stones,  until  the  blood  stzeams 
from  the  wound. 

The  system  of  presenting  hnman  victims  did  not  prevail  at  the  NaTi- 
gators ;  but  at  the  Horvey  group,  and  still  more  at  tho  Tahitian  and 
Society  islands,  it  was  carried  on  to  an  extent  truly  appalling. 

At  a  ceremony  called  Raumatavehi-raa,  the  feast  of  restoration,  no  lea 
than  seven  human  victims  were  always  required.  This  festival  was  cele- 
brated after  an  invading  army  had  driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains, 
and  had  desecrated  the  marac  by  cutting  down  the  branches  of  the  sacred 
trees,  and  cooking  their  food  with  them,  and  with  the  wooden  altars  and 
decorations  of  the  sacred  place.  As  soon  as  the  retirement  of  theinvaden 
allowed  the  refugees  to  leave  their  hiding  place,  their  first  object  was  to 
celebrate  this  ''  Feast  of  Restoration,"  which  was  Supposed  to  restore  tbe 
marae  to  its  previous  sanctity,  and  to  reinstate  the  god  in  his  fonner 
glory. 

A  few  years  ago  a  very  sacred  relic  was  sent  to  England,  called  Maro- 
uriv,  or  the  Red  Sash.     This  was  a  piece  of  net- work  about  seven  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  upon  which  the  red  feathers  of  the  paroquet  were 
neatly  fastened.     It  was  used  at  tho  inauguration  of  their  greatest  lungs, 
and  the  most  honourable  appellation  which  a  chief  could  receive  was, 
Aril  maro  ura,  '^  King  of  the  Red  Sash."     A  new  piece,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  was  attached  at  the  inauguration  of  every  sovereign ;  to 
accomplish  which  several  human  victims  were  required.      The  first  was 
for  the  man  raa  titi,  or  the  gtretching  it  upon  pegs,  in  order  to  attach  to 
it  the  new  piece.     Another  was  necessary  for  the  fatu  raa,  or  attaching 
the  new  portion  ;  and  a  third  for  the  piu  raa,  or  twitching  the  sacred  relic 
off  the  pegs.     This  not  only  invested  the  sash  itself  with  a  high  measure 
of  solemn  importance,  but  also  rendered  the  chiefs  who  wore  it  most  noble 
in  public  estimation. 

Human  victims  were  also  invariably  offered  on  the  eve  of  war.  The 
following  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  very  last 
Tahitian  victim  was  slain,  and  presented  to  the  gods.  Pomare  was  about 
to  fight  a  battle  which  would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive  him  of,  liis  do- 
minions. To  propitiate  the  gods,  therefore,  by  the  most  valuable  offerings 
he  could  command  was  with  him  an  object  of  the  highest  concern.  For 
this  purpose,  rolls  of  native  cloth,  pigs,  fish,  and  immense  quantities  of 
other  food  were  presented  at  the  maraes ;  but  still  a  tabu,  or  sacrifice 
was  demanded.  Two  messengers  were  sent  by  Pomare  to  the  house  of 
the  victim,  whom  he  had  marked  for  the  occasion.  On  reaching  the  place, 
they  asked  the  wife  where  her  husband  was.  She  replied,  that  he  was 
planting  bananas.  "  Well,"  they  continued,  "we  are  thirsty,  give  us  some 
cocoa-nut  water."  She  told  them  that  she  had  no  nuts  in  the  house,  but 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  climb  the  trees,  and  take  as  many  as  they 
desired.  They  then  requested  her  to  lend  them  the  o,  which  is  a  piece  of 
iron-wood,  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with 
which  the  natives  open  the  cocv>a-ix\\t.     SV\e  clveerf wily  complied  with  their 
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vnshea,  little  imagiiiiDg  that  she  was  giTing  them  an  instrament  with 
which  they  intended  to  destroy  her  husband.  Upon  receiving  the  o,  the 
men  left  the  house,  and  went  in  search  of  their  victim.  The  woman 
having  become  rather  suspicious,  followed  them  shortly  after,  and  reached 
them  just  in  time  to  see  her  husband  struck  down.  She  rushed  forward, 
but  she  was  immediately  seized  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the  body 
of  her  husband  was  placed  in  a  long  basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  borne  from  her  sight.  While  tlio  men  were  carrying  their  victim  to 
the  marae,  he  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  men  then  laid  him  down  on  the  ground,  placed  a  stone  under 
his  head,  and  with  another,  beat  it  to  pieces.  In  this  state  they  carried 
him  to  their  '^  savage  gods." 

As  soon  as  the  priest  anuounccd  that  a  human  sacrifice  was  required, 
the  king  despatched  messengers  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  districts ;  and 
upon  entering  a  dwelling,  they  would  inquire  whether  the  chief  had  a 
broken  calabash  at  hand,  or  a  rotten  cocoa-nut.  These  and  similar  terms 
were  invariably  used,  and  well  understood,  when  such  applications  were 
made.  It  generally  happened  that  the  chief  had  some  individual  on  his 
premises,  whom  he  intended  to  devote  to  this  horrid  purpose.  When, 
therefore,  such  a  request  was  made,  he  would  notify  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand  or  head,  the  individual  to  be  taken.  The  only  weapon  with  which 
these  procurers  of  sacrifices  were  armed,  was  a  small  round  stone  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  With  this  they  would  strike  their 
victim  a  stunning  blow  upon  the  back  of  tlie  head,  when  others,  who  were 
in  readiness,  would  rush  and  destroy  the  victim. 

At  other  times,  the  king's  gang  of  desperadoes  would  arm  themselves 
with  spears,  surround  the  house  of  their  victim,  and  enjoy  tho  sport  of 
spearing  him  through  the  apertures  between  the  poles  which  encircled  the 
house.  There  were  various  other  occasions  on  which  victims  were  pre- 
sented. At  Rarotonga,  two  victims  were  invariably  offered  at  the  birth 
of  the  son  of  a  principal  chief. 

When  one  person  had  been  selected  from  a  family  as  a  victim  all  the 
other  male  members  of  it  were  looked  upon  as  devoted  to  the  same  horrid 
purpose.  It  availed  them  nothing,  if  they  removed  to  another  island,  for 
the  reason  of  their  removal  was  soon  known  there  ;  and  whenever  a  sacri- 
fice was  required,  it  was  sought  amongst  them. 

The  Polynesians  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  value  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  knew  not  that 
eternity  would  be  the  measure  of  its  sorrows  or  its  joys. 

The  Tahitians  believed  that  there  were  two  places  for  departed  spirits : 
one  called  Roohutu  noanoa,  or  the  sweet-scented  Roohutu,  which  in  many 
points  resembled  the  paradise  of  the  Rarotongans ;  and  the  other  was 
Roohutu  namunamua,  or  foul-scented  Roohutu,  their  description  of  which 
is  too  disgusting  to  be  inserted. 

The  Rarotongans  represented  their  paradise  as  a  very  long  house,  encir- 
cled with  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  never  lost  their  bloom  or 
fragrance,  and  whose  inmates  enjoyed  un withering  beauty  and  perpetual 
youth.  These  passed  their  days  without  weariness  or  alloy,  in  dancing, 
fi^stivity,  and  merriment.  Tho  hell  of  the  Rarotongans  consisted  in  th 
being  compelled  to  crawl  round  this  house,  observing  the  pleasures  ( 
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inmates,  while  racked  with  intense  hat  run  dedves  of  admitlanoe  aiu- 
enjoyment.  The  heaven  of  the  Samoa  idanden  teems  to  have  neaAy 
resembled  that  of  the  Rarotongans. 

In  order  to  seoore  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to  fiitnre  joys,  ik 
corpse  was  dressed  in  the  best  attire  the  relatives  conld  provide ;  the  lied 
vras  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  other  deooratioils  were  added*  A  pig 
was  then  baked  whole,  and  placed  npon  the  body  of  tlie  deceased,  aur- 
rounded  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.  After  this,  the  futher  woold  tfau 
address  the  corpse : — **^  My  son,  when  yon  were  alive,  I  treated  yon  with 
kindness,  and  when  yon  were  taken  ill,  I  did  my  best  to  restore  yon  to 
health ;  and  now  yon  are  dead,  there's  your  momoe  o,  or  properfy  of 
admission.  €K>,  my  son,  and  with  that  gain  ui  entrance  into  the  palaoe 
of  Tiki,  and  do  not  come  to  this  world  again  to  disturb  and  alaim  n." 
The  whole  would  then  be  buried ;  and  if  they  received  no  intimation  io 
the  contrary  within  a  few  days  of,  the  interment,  the  relatives  beliered 
that  the  pig  and  the  other  food  had  obtained  for  him  the  desired  admittuee. 
If,  however,  a  cricket  was  heard  on  the  premiseB,  it  was  considered  tn  ill 
omen.  They  would  utter  dismal  bowlings,  and  exclaim,  ^  Oh,  oar 
brother !  his  spirit  has  not  entered  the  pandise ;  he  is  snfiering  from 
hunger;  ho  is  shivering  with  cold  I"  Forthwith  the  grave  wo^d  be 
opened,  and  the  offering  repeated.     This  was  generally  successful. 

The  Tiji  islanders  present  most  costly  sacri&ces.     Their  diiefii  htfe 
from  twenty  to  a- hundred  wives,  according  to  their  rank.     At  the  vlte^ 
ment  of  a  prindpal  chief,  the  body  is  laid  in  state  upon  a  spacious  kwi, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.     The  prindpil 
wife^  after  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  natives  has  been  exercised  in  adoni- 
ing  her  person,  then  walks  out,  and  takes  her  seat  near  the  body  of  her 
husband.     A  rope  is  passed  round  her  neck,  which  eight  or  ten  powerful 
men  pull  with  all  their  strength,  until  she  is  strangled,  and  dies.    Her 
body  is  then  laid  by  that  of  the  chief.     In  this  manner  four  wives  are 
sacrificed,  and  all  of  them  are  then  interred  in  a  common  grave,  one  abo?e, 
one  below,  and  one  on  either  side  of  the  husband.     This  is  done,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  chief  may  not  be  lonely  in  its  passage  to  the  invisible  world ; 
and  that,  by  such  an  offering,  its  happiness  may  be  at  once  secured. 

Infanticide  is  closely  connected  with  the  religion  of  Polynesia ;  the 
extent  to  which  it  onco  existed  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars :  — 

The  practice  of  infanticide  did  not  prevail  either  at  the  Navigators  or 
Hervcy  Groups ;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  at  the  Tahitian 
and  Society  Islands  almost  exceeds  credibility.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  in  the  last-mentioned  group,  there  were  few  females  that 
had  borne  children  who  had  not  destroyed  some  of  them,  and  frequently  as 
many  as  from  five  to  ten. 

On  one  occasion,  tliree  women,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
were  asked  how  many  children  they  had  destroyed.  The  first  woman 
replied,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  have  destroyed  nine ;"  the  second, 
with  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  said,  "  I  have  destroyed  seven  ;"  and  the 
third  said  that  she  had  destroyed  five. 

On  another  occasion,  the  wife  of  a  chief  was  visited  in  dying  circum* 
stoflces.     She  had  professed  CVa^\.\sciv\tY  l^t  xci^x^^  ^^»3%.    H\\ft  expressed 
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great  remorse  on  account  of  the  crimes  she  bad  committed  when  in  an 
iin enlightened  state,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  children,  my  murdered 
children  !  I  am  about  to  die,  and  I  shall  meet  them  all  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ/'  Being  asked  how  many  children  she  bad  destroyed,  she. 
replied,  "  I  have  destroyed  sixteen !" 

Affecting  scenes  were  sometimes  witnessed  at  the  examination  of  the 
school  children.  One  of  these  occurred  at  Raiatea.  Upwards  of  six 
hundred  children  were  present,  and  they  walked  through  the  settlement 
in  procession.  The  children  had  prepared  flags,  with  such  mottoes  as  the 
following  : — "What  a  blessing  the  Gospel  is !" — "Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Gospel,  we  should  have  been  destroyed  as  soon  as  we  were  bom."  On 
this  occasion  a  venerable  chieftain,  grey  with  age,  addressed  those  present. 
This  chief  was  an  arioi  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  laws  of  his  class 
required  the  destruction  of  all  his  children.  He  exclaimed,  "  Oh  that  I 
had  known  that  the  Gospel  was  coming,  then  I  should  have  saved  my 
children,  and  they  would  have  been  among  this  happy  group ;  but,  alas  1 
I  destroyed  them  all ;  I  have  not  one  left."  This  chieftain  had  been  the 
father  of  nineteen  children.  *> 

One  of  the  numerous  modes  of  infanticide  was,  to  put  the  babe  in  a  hole 
covered  with  a  plank  to  keep  the  earth  from  pressing  it,  and  to  leave  it 
there  to  perish. 

Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  the  inhuman  practice  of  infanticide. 
The  first  cause  alleged  was  their  wars.  These  were  so  frequent,  sudden,  and 
desolating,  that  to  avoid  the  horrors  and  distress  thus  entailed  on  those 
who  had  families,  they  destroyed  many  of  their  children. 

A  second  cause  was  inequality  of  station.  If  a  woman  of  rank  was 
united  to  a  man  of  inferior  grade,  the  destruction  of  two,  four,  or  six 
infiuits  was  required  to  raise  him  to  an  equality  with  her ;  and  when 
this  had  been  effected,  the  succeeding  children  were  spared. 

A  third  adduced  for  the  practice  was,  that  nursing  impaired  the  personal 
attractions  of  the  mother,  and  curtailed  the  period  during  which  her 
bcaniy  would  continue  to  bloom. 

The  modes  hy  which  they  destroyed  thoir  children  were  truly  affecting. 
Sometimes  they  put  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  infant's  mouth  ;  at  others  they 
pinchfd  their  throats  until  they  expired.  A  third  method  was,  to  bury 
them  illivc.  And  a  fourth  was,  if  possible,  still  more  brutal.  The  moment 
the  chBd  was  bom  they  broke  the  first  joints  of  its  fingers  and  toes,  and 
tlion'tm)  second.  If  the  infants  survived  this  agonising  process,  they 
disiocalca  its  ancles  and  vvTists ;  and  if  the  powers  of  endurance  still  con- 
tinued, the  knee  and  elbow  joints  were  then  broken.  This  would  generally 
terminate  the  tortures  of  the  little  sufferer ;  but  if  not,  they  would  resort 
to  the  second  method  of  strangulation. 
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A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  MINOR  SECTS.* 


Arians  deriYe  their  name  firpm  Arias,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who 
Soorished  about  the  year  315.  He  maintained  tliat  the  Son  was  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the  first  and  noblest 
of  all  those  beings,  whom  God  the  Father  had  created  out  of  nothing, 
the  instrument  by  whose  subordinate  operation  the  Almighty  Fatha 
formed  the  universe,  and  therefore,  inferior  to  the  Father  botii  in  nature 
and  dignity.  The  Holy  Spirit,  he  maintained,  was  created  by  the  Son. 
In  modem  times,  the  term  Arian  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  those  i?lio 
consider  Jesus  simply  subordinate  to  the  Father. 

DuNKERs,  or  TuNKERS,  SO  Called  from  a  Oerman  term,  implying  their 
baptizing  by  immersion^  a  practice  prevalent  among  them.  Their  fbnnder 
was  Conrad  Peysiel,  a  German  Baptist,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  retired 
to  an  agreeable  solitude,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  jthen 
gathering  around  him  a  colony,  he  carried  out  his  peculiar  notions  on 
religion.  The  chief  tenet  of  this  sect  is,  that  future  happiness  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  penance  and  outward  mortification,  so  as  thai,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  his  meritorious  sufiisrings,  became  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  in 
general,  so  each  individual  of  the  human  race,  by  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
restraint,  may  ^' work  out  his  own  salvation."  Nay,  it  is  said,  they  admit 
of  works  of  supererogation.  They  use  the  same  form  of  government, 
and  the  same  discipline,  as  the  English  Baptists  do,  except  that  every 
person  is  allowed  to  speak  in  the  congregation,  and  their  best  speaker  is 
usually  ordained  to  be  minister.  They  have  also  deacons,  and  deaconesses 
from  among  their  ancient  widows,  who  may  use  all  their  gifts,  and  exhort 
at  stated  times. 

Humanitarians,  a  term  applied  to  those  modem  Socinians,  who 
mountain  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  that  Jesus  was  *^  a 
mere  man,  and  naturally  fallible  and  peccable,  as  Moses,  or  any  other 
prophet."     Many  of  the  Socinians  of  the  present  day  are  of  this  &ith. 

Jerkers,  or  Barkers,  a  set  of  schismatics,  who  arose  in  Kentucky, 
and  adjoining  parts,  about  the  year  1803,  during  and  following  a  remark- 
able effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  who  manifested  their  zeal  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  by  falling  down,  rolling,  shouting,  jerking,  dancing, 
barking,  &c.  They  were  originally  composed  of  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists.     In  process  of  time,  tliey  separated  hoia  their  rtepective 

*  The  mmuscnpt  having  extended  confiderably  beyond  the  author'i  ezpccUtioni,  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  reject  a  large  portion  of  the  matter  prepared  for  this  part  of  the 
Tolume.  But  as  the  Talue  and  interest  of  the  work  may  be  found  to  be  enhaneed  by 
the  ch$ngOj  he  troats  his  readers  ^W\  a<dLxn\\.  \\i«  «.\»qV^  . 
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orders,  and  formed  a  new  Presbytery,  called  the  Springfield,  upon  New- 
Light  principles.  This,  however,  was  soon  dissolved,  upon  which  many 
of  these  fanatics  became  Shaking  Quakers. 

Jumpers,  so  called  from  their  practice  of  jumping  during  the  time 
allotted  for  religious  worship.  Tliey  originated  in  Wales,  about  the  year 
1700,  among  the  Calvinistic  ^lethodists.  Led  on  by  preachers  of  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  they  at  length  considered  it  the  essence  of  religion, 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  inculcating  it,  to  exhibit  the  most  wild 
and  extravagant  conduct.  They  cried  out  even  to  vociferation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation.  Some  clapped  their  hands,  while  others 
jumped  up  and  down  in  apparent  ecstacy.  This  at  last  came  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  the  presence  and  approbation  of  God.  The  sect,  at 
the  present  time,  is  comparatively  small. 

Mennonites,  originally  a  society  of  Baptists  in  Holland,  so  called 
from  Menno  Simon,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century.  After  him,  they 
maintain  that  practical  piety  is  the  essence  of  religion ;  they  plead  for 
universal  toleration,  deny  infant  baptism,  reject  the  terms  person  and 
trinity,  object  to  oaths,  and  capital  punishments.  In  their  discipline  they 
resemble  the  Presbyterians.  The  Mennonites  are  a  numerous  and 
respectable  body  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  them,  baptism  is  not  ad- 
ministered by  immersion,  though  it  is  confined  to  adults.  The  person 
baptized  kneels,  and  the  minister  holds  his  hands  over  him  while  the 
deacon  pours  water  through  them  upon  the  head  of  the  subject.  This  is 
fpUowed^by^  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 

Mystics. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  mystic  writer  was  St.  Austin, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  The  Mystics  are  those  who  profess  a  pure 
and  sublime  devotion,  with  a  disinterested  love  of  God,  free  from  all 
selfilh  considerations.  Passive  contemplation  is  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  they  aspire.  Of  this  description  there  have  been  many  singular 
characters,  especially  Madame  Guyon,  a  French  lady,  who  made  a  great 
noise  in  tlie  religious  world.  Fenelon,  the  amiable  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  favoured  the  sentiments  of  this  female  devotee,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Pope,  and  to  whose  animadversions  he  most 
dutifully  assented,  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mind.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  Mystics  to  allegorize  certain  passages  of  /^ 
Scripture,  at  the  same  time  not  denying  the  literal  sense,  as  having  anr^ 
allusion  to  the  inward  experience  of  believers.  Mysticism  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  profession  of  Christianity,  but  is  to  be  understood  as 
generally  applied  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the  inward  operations  of  the 
mind,  such  as  the  Quakers,  &c.,  laying  little  or  no  stress  on  the  outward 
ceremonies  of  religion. 

Moravians. — This  sect  is  supposed   to  have  arisen  under  Nicholas 
Lewis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  a  German  nobleman,  who  died  1760.     They 
were  also  called  HernhutterSy  from  Ilemhuth,  the  name  of  the  village 
where  they  first  settled.     The  followei-s  of  Count  Zinzendorf  are  caJ' 
Moravians,  because  the  first  converts  to  his  system  were  some  Morf 
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families ;  the  society  ihemseives,  howeyer,  sssert,  that  thej  we  desoended 
from  the  old  Moravian  and  Bohemian  hrethzen,  who  existed  as  a  distinct 
sect,  sixty  years  prior  to  the  Reformation.  They  also  style  themselTei 
UnUaa  Fratrum^  or  the  United  Brethren. 

Sabbatabians  are  a  body  of  Christians  who  keep  the  eeeentk^yu^ 
iahbathj  and  are  to  be  found  principally,  if  not  wholly,  amongst  the  Bqitists. 
They  assert,  that  the  change  of  the  sabbath,  firom  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  was  effected  by  Constantino,  npon  his  conyersion  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  three  following  proportions  contun  a  somiiiarj 
of  their  principles  as  to  the  article  of  the  Sabbath :  1st.  That  God  hath 
required  the  observation  of  the  seventh  day  to  be  observed  by  maakiDd 
univeraedly  for  the  weekly  sabbath :  2ndly,  That  this  command  is  per- 
petually binding  on  man  till  time  shall  be  no  more :  3rdly»  That  tha 
sacred  rest  of  tho  seventh-day  is  not,  by  divine  authority,  ohaoged  from 
the  seventh  and  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Sandemanians,  a  modem  sect  that  originated  in  Scotland,  about  ibe 
year  17^)  where  it  is,  at  this  time,  distingubhed  by  the  name  of  Glasnto, 
after  its  founder,  Mr.  John  Glass,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  established 
church  in  that  kingdom ;  but,  being  chaiged  with  a  demgn  of  subvi^tiDg 
the  national  covenant,  and  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  national  establish 
ments,  by  muntaining  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  worid, 
was  expelled  by  tlie  synod  firom  the  church  of  Scotland.      The  duet 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  firom  other  Christians,  tn 
their  weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper;   their  loye-feasts,  of 
which  every  member  is  not  only  allowed,  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  consist  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other's  houses  in  the  interval 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service ;  their  kiss  of  charity  used  on 
this  occasion,  at  the  admission  of  a  now  member,  and  at  other  times  whcu 
they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;   their  weekly  collection  beforef  tho 
Lord's  Supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expenses ; 
mutual  exhortation ;    abstinence  firom  blood  and  things  strangled ;  and 
washing  each  other's  feet. 

Shakers,  arc  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  United  States  in  177-^*  Tlie 
principal  or  leader  of  this  sect  was  Anne  Lecso,  or  Lee,  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  above  year,  with  a  number  of  fuUowers,  with  whom  she 
settled  at  Niskayuna,  near  Albany.  They  have  flourishing  establishments 
at  Lebanon  and  Pittsfiold.  The  tenets  on  which  the  Shakers  mostly 
dwell,  are  those  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  miraculous  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  leading  practical  tenet  is  the  abolition  of  marriage  ; 
they  vindicate  their  music  and  dancing  as  leading  parts  of  worship,  espe- 
cially alluding  to  the  return  of  the  prodigal ;  while  the  elder  son,  disliking 
music  and  dancing,  represents  the  natural  man,  condemning  their  soul- 
reviving  practices.      .  *      ' 

SociNiANs  take  their  name  from  Faustus  Socinus,  wl)o  died  in  Pohind, 
1604.  There  were  two  who  bore  tho  name  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew, 
and  both  disseminated  tVvo  samo  ^oe\xv\iQ.     TVi^  ^^ot^xAasoL  ^saftTta  tliat 
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Christ  had  no  existence  until  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  being  a 
mail  like  ourselves,  though  endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  the  only  objects  of  hi§  mission  were,  to  teach  the  eflficacy  of  re- 
pentance witliout  an  atonement,  as  a  medium  of  the  Divine  favour;  to 
exhibit  an  example  for  our  imitation  ;  to  seal  his  doctrine  with  his  blood ; 
and,  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  our  re- 
surrection at  the  last  day. 

SwEDENBouGiANS,  or  Ncw  JcTusalem  Church,  This  sect  owes  its  origin 
to  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  native  of  Sweden,  bom  1689.  In  1743,  he 
began  to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  which,  as  gathered  from  his  works,  are 
summarily  as  follow  :  J .  That  there  is  but  one  God,  one  in  essence  and 
one  in  person,  in  whom  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity,  like  soul,  body,  and 
operation  in  man,  and  tliat  the  Lord  and  Saviour- Jesus  Christ  is  that  ono 
God.  2.  That  the  humanity  derived  from  the  virgin  was  successfully  put 
off,  and  a  divine  humanity  put  on  in  its  stead,  and  tliis  was  the  glori- 
fication of  the  Son  of  man.  3.  That  redemption  consisted  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  powers  of  hell,  whereby  man  "vfras  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  evils  and  errors,  and  that  it  was  thus  an  actual  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord,  for  the  sake  and  happiness  of  man.  4.  That  faith  alone  does  not 
justify  and  save  man ;  but  he  must  have  faith,  charity,  and  good  works. 
5.  That  the  sacred  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired  in  every  particular,  and 
contains  a  natural,  spiritual,  and  celestial  sense,  and  is  applicable  to  angels 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  to  men  on  earth.  6.  That  man  enters,  imme- 
diately after  death,  into  the  spiritual  world,  leaving  his  body,  which 
will  never  be  reassumed,  and  continues,  to  all  eternity,  a  man  in  a  human 
fonu,  with  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  7-  That  the  last  judgment 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  was  effected  by  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual 
world  in  the  year  17^7 :  the  good  were  then  elevated  to  heaven,  and  the 
evil  cast  down  to  hell.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  second  advent 
of  the  Lord,  which  was  a  coming,  not  in  persop,  but  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  his  Holy  Word ;  and  a  new  s])iritual  influx  being  communicated, 
a  7icic  chu7'ch  would  therieby  be  established. 

This  brief  view  of  Minor  Sects  might  be  much  amplified,  for  every  age 
presents  us  with  bodies  of  people  forming  themselves  into  new  sects  and 
j)arties ;  adopting  novel  customs,  and  professing  strong  peculiarities  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  leaders  of  these  sects  are  usually  too  highly 
commended  by  their  followers,  and  too  harshly  censured  by  their  opposers. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  of  ages,  let  us,  while  we  exercise  Christian 
charity  for  all  whom  we  believe  to  be  in  error,  more  humbly  and  watch- 
fully read  God's  holy  word,  and  more  earnestly  seek  the  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  which  can  alone  protect  us  from  all  error,  and  guide  us  into 
all  truth.  Then  we  shall  be  "a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  our  God." 


IXtWDON  : 
I'RADrURy   AND   EVANS,   miNTEKS,   ^rilTTErniARS. 
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